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mS ROTAL HIGHNESS, 

GEORGE, PRINCE OF WALES. 

8IR, 

Though I am far firom thinking that any performance of mine can 1w 
entitled to the honour of Your Royal Hi^hness's patronage, yet, as the 
foUowing work is a translation of the memoirs of the greatest general of 
antiquity, I hope the merit of the oríginal, and the name of Caesar, wiU in 
some measure excuse the presumption of this address. 

In these memoirs Your Royal Highness will see displayed aU that is 
great and most eonsummate in the Art of War. The ablest commander 
of the most warlike people upon earth entertains you with the history of 
his own campaigns. You are informed of the motives which determined 
him in all his enterprises, of the Tarious difficulties he had to encounter, 
and of the steps by which ín the end he was enabled to surmount all oppo- 
sition. In a word, prudence in counsel, courage and intrepidity in the 
field, a calm presence of mind in the midst of dangers, and an amaadng 
dexterity in sudden and unforeseen i^mergencies, are here exemplified in 
the conduct of a leader, whom all succeeding ages have agreed to regard 
as the most finished pattem of military merit. 

It is the observation of one of the wisest of the Roman historians^ ** that 
war is 'in a peculiar manner the province of a prince ; and that though 
cívfl accomplishments are by no means to be neglected, yet to the person 
of the sovereign more immediately belongs the merit and praise of being a 
great general.'' And indeed as it is among the príncipal duties of a king> 
to protect his subjects from foreign invasions, to baffle the attempts of am- 
bitious and aspiring tyrants, and to guard against the encroachments of 
powerful neighbours, nothing can be more evident^ than that a dne insti- 
tution in the Art of War ought to be consídered as an essential part of 
the education of a prince. 

Some perhaps may be of opinion, that the maxims of the present age, 
which forbid kings to appear in person at the head of armies, and enjoin 
them rather to delegate their power to others, render military talents lesa 
neceasary in the mkrs of nations. But though this be in reality a very 
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wise policy, and exoellently calculated to prevent those unjust wars, which 
have no otlier foundation but the personal ambition and glory of princes» 
yet does it by no means dispense with the obligation of applying to the 
study of arms. The due modelling of the army, the introducing a proper 
discipline among the troops, and the disposal of military preferments, are 
entirely in the breast of the sovereign, who would, be but ill qualified for 
the exercise of so great a trust, if wholly unacquainted with martial affairs. 
It is likewise well known, that in dangerous domestic seditions, to which 
all states are at times liable, nothing tends more to confirm the well-afiected 
in their duty, and to check the machinations of the factious, than when a 
king, every way qualifíed to command, appears in person at the head of his 
troops. In general confederacies too, where many nations unite to oppose 
some threatening overgrown power, it is often impossible to reconcile their 
various interests, and preserve the unanimity necessary to give force and 
vigour to their operations, unless some prince of distinguished reputation 
and eminent quality in the league charge himself with the conduct of the 
war, and employ his whole authority to prevent those competitions, 
jealousies, and mutual animosities, which are every moment ready to 
break out in an army composcd of so many separate and divided bodies. 

Hence it is that valour and the military virtues have always been con- 
sidered as objects highly worthy the pui-suit of a priiiro ; nor do they ever 
fail to meet with their due share of applause, uiilcsá ' here they degenerate 
into hurtfid ambition, that immoderate thirst of coiiquest, which prompts 
men rather to be the destroyers than the protectors of nations. As the 
Commentaries of Caesar fumish the best lessons and precepts of war, so the 
example and history of the same Caesar demonstrate, that the greatest ta> 
lents, when not directed to laudable ends, are utterly insufficient, either for 
present security, or future fame. Though his abilities as a general and a 
statesman were never perhaps equalled before or since ; yet as he employed 
them, not to promote the welfare, but to disturb the peace of society • not 
to defend, but to overtum the liberties of his country • he could neither 
escape the hatred of the age in which he lived, nor the reproaches of pos- 
terity. We find him often in distress, and sometimes in despair, re^dy tc 
fly his country, threatened with being tried and condemned as a public 
críminal ; and at last, after a restless life, full of anxiety and care, cut off 
by a violent and untimely death, just as he had established his tyranny, 
though with it he could not establish his own happiness. Had he em- 
ployed his authority and address to preserve public liberty ; had he, for 
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this gloxious end, exerted his industry and admirable talents ; now amiable 
mnst he have appeared, in what security might he have lived, and with 
vhat veneration would he have been regarded by all future ages ? 

Your Royal Highness is born to govern a people. wlio have at all times 
di5tinguished themselves by their love of liberty ; a people always obedient 
ítí jast laws, but impatient under oppression, and infínitely jealous of their 
privileges. Tacitus, speaking óf them fifteen hundred years ago, says, 
** That they cheerfully complied with the levies of men, with the imposi- 
tiou of tribute, and with all the necessary demands of government, pro- 
Tided they received no iUegal treatment or insults from their governors • 
for those they bore with impatience : nor did they acknowledge any other 
subjection to the Romans, than what consisted in an obedience to just laws • 
not the submission of slaves." Such was the character of the British 
people at that time, such has been their character in all ages, and such it 
remains to this day. Princes who observed the laws always found them 

peaceable subjects, and ready to comply with their just demands : but 

« 

when infringcmeuts were madc upon the public liberty, thcy grew uneasy 
and discontented, and the sov^reign, by grasping at too much, frequently 
lost alL 

Indeed it appears in our history, that the design of assuming an autho- 
rity independent of the laws, was never entertained by any of the best and 
ablest of our princes ; who always esteemed it more glorious to nile over a 
free peopie, than to command a nation of slaves. Among many remark- 
able examples of tliis, that of the ever memorable Henry the Fifth seems 
in a particular maimer deserving of notice. He was a wise and valiant 
prince, who scomed to encroach upon the liberties of his subjects, and ab- 
horred the unjustifiable arts by which they had been impaired. He 
esteemed their courage, strength, and love, to be his greatest advantage, 
riches, and glory • and readily joined with them to extinguish the mis- 
chievous abuses that had been introduced by some of his predecessors. He 
aimed at making good his claim to the crown of France, whích he knew 
was only to be effected by the bravery of a free and well-satisfied people. 
Slaves wiU always be cowards, and, when they dare to declare themselves, 
enemies to their masters : by bringing his subjects into that condition, he 
must infallibly have ruined his own designs, and made them unfit to fight 
eitherfor him or for themselves. He desired not only that his people 
ahould be free during liis time, but that his successors should not be able 
to deprive them of so valuable a blessing. He knew that he did not 
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rdgn for himself, but for his people, and regarding their safety as the m— 
preme law of govemment^^always passed with the utmost cheerfuhiess sadm. 
lawB as were presented to him in behalf of public iibeity. The event was 
such as might be expected. Never prince was better obeyed and served 
by his subjects, more successfiil and formidable abroad, more beloved at 
home, or more sincerely lamented after his death. In fine, history no 
where fumishes a more perfect pattem of a wise, valiant, and virtuous kJng. 

It has been the good fortune of these nations for some time past to be 
blessed with a series of such princes. The excellont principles of govern- 
ment adopted by King William» at the Revolution, have been steadily 
adhered to by his successors of your lUustrious House. Nor has the se- 
curity of domestic freedom alone employed their attention. Like that 
glorious monarch, they have exerted their utmost influence to preserve the 
iudependence of the other states of Europe, and by a conduct so truly 
noble, merited the greatest of all titles^ that ot being the palrons of pvblic 
liberty and thefriendê o/mafAind. 

Your Royal Highness is now at an age when examples of this 'kind 
make the deepest impression'; and the early good dispositions you dis- 
oover, joined to the excellent institution under which you have the happi- 
ness to be formed, give the justest reason to believe, that they will not fail 
of having their due effect. The public beholds with pleasure the seeds of 
your many rípening virtues, and charmed with the prospect of tlie advan- 
tages to be reaped l'rom their maturity, seems to address you in tbe words 
of iEneas to his son Ascanius, a young prínce of great expectation, in 
whose person was centered the hopes of a whnlc poople. 

T e, animo repctfnttm ixemplM tuorum, 



Et pater JEiieuF, tt avuiii u U)^ i xciu t llictor. 

That you may improve dínly in vwvy liiiiiable and useiul quality, and 

that when by the appointinoiit ot Ti^ní iciico >ou are called to the exercise 

of the Govi^mment, you may loiig sway tlie Biitish sceptre vdth unintci- 

mpted prosperíty, and the entirc love of your subjects, is the sincere and 

ardent prayer cif^ 

SIR, 

Your Royal Highness's 

XDOSt humble, most dutiful, 

and most obedient servant, 

WILLIAM DUNCAN. 
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ADYERTISEMENT. 



The followuig Tranálaiion of Ciesar's Commentaries was done from the 
oelebrated edition of the late Dr Clarke, printed for J. Tonson in 1712. 
All poasible care has been taken to render it exact, and to preserve the dis- 
Imctness and perspicmty of ezpression for which the oríginal is so justly 
fiimon». The reader will perceive that the very tum and manner of 
Caesar has been oopied with the utmost attention ; and though the success 
inay not always answer ezpectationy yet candour will induce him to make 
great allowances when he considers the inimitable beauty of the Latin, and 
the difficulty of ezpressing ancient manners and transactions in modern 
lamniace. 

It was at first intended to aooompany the translaiion with notes, ezplain- 
ing what was difficult and obscure in the Roman Art of War. But as 
a few loose scattered remarks would have contributed little towards giviug 
the reader a distínct idea of what was necessary to be known on this head, 
there is substituted in their place a Discourse conceming the military cus- 
toms of tfae andents, in which all that is curious and most interesting re- 
lating to these matters is fully and copiously ezplained. Besides the an- 
cient authors; RoUinyFoIard, Orrery, Feuquiere, Machiavel, Moutcsquieu, 
and several other modems have been consulted, and all such passages se- 
lected, as tended to throw light upon this branch of the Roman antiquities. 
As the author, by his situation in life, is necessarily a stranger to the 
practical part of war, he pretends not to offer any thing of his o wn upon the 
subject. If he has collected with care from the writers before mentioned, 
and disposed the materiab they fumished in such a manner, as sufficiently 
to display the proficiency and improvements of the ancients in inilitary 
knowledge, he has compassed all he intended, and the reader will have no 
cause to oomplain* 

The ancient names of places are retained in the translation, as well to 
avoid giving too modem a tum to the author by a contrary practice» as 
because they are suffidently familiar to an English ear, being constantly 
made use of by all historians who treat of tfaose times in our language. But 
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as the followhig work may perhaps fall into the hands of persons litUe 
quainted with aucient geography, and who would therefore be at a losa in 
comparing Csesar's dcscriptions with the present face of the comitry, the* 
reader will íind at the end of the book a large Geographical Index, in 
which the ancient names of places, as near as can be discovered with any 
ceitainty, are explained by the modern. It may be just proper to mention, 
that besides the seven books of the Gallic Wai% and the three of the Civil, 
wrítlen by Coïsar himself, the Supplemcnts of A. Hirtius Pansa are like- 
wise inseiied in the foUowing translation, consisting of one additional bix>k 
to the Gallic War« and three books of the Alexandrian, Afrícan, anJ 
Spanish Wars 
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CHAP. L 

OF THSUirDERTAKINO AND DECLARATION 

OF WAR. 

1. Thb Romans^ firoxn small beg^iimings and 

an alraoat oontemptible originai^ rose by de* 

grees to be sorereigns of the worid. If we in- 

qniré into the 'xiuei of this, wc shali fin J, that 

nothing so much contríbuted to it, as the ex- 

cellence of their military discipLine. War is 

a profession of the greatest importance to so- 

ciety. The security of our lives, liberties, pro- 

perties, and indeed of ali that is dear and val- 

uáble among meu, depends in a manner entire- 

ly on it. Gíood and wholesome laws may estar- 

blish peaee and unity wiUiin, and if executed 

with vigour, wiil prevent the inroads of vice 

and cofTuption ; but are by no means sufficient 

to screen a state from powerful neighbours, or 

secure it against the assaults of the ambitious 

and a^iring. Hence in the most peaceful 

times, it has ever been esteemed a maxhn of 

sound policy, to cultivate the science ef arms 

with the same applícation, as wlien we are 

threatened with war and invasions. For how- 

ever little we may ourselves be disposed to dis- 

turb the tiBnquillity of the nations around us, 

yet the experlence of all ages makes it abun- 

dantly evident, that the most powerful and pre- 

v9i\mg argument io keep those quiet^ from 

wfaom we have reason to apprehend any dan* 

ger, is by letting them see that we are prepar- 

ed to receive them, and capable of makiug 

them repent of their rashness, should they un« 

Justly aeek a pretence of &iling upon us. Jn 

ali wise states, therefore, the profession of a 



floldier has ever been held hi hooour: nor do 
we read any part of ancient history with great- 
er pleasure, than that by which we leam, how 
free iiations have defended themselves against 
the attempu of encroaching tyrants, and when 
roused to a thorough exertion of their strength, 
overthrown in the end that very power, which 
unce threatened to crush them. It is not in- 
deed to be denied, that the military virtues of 
a free people, have not always been confined 
to self-defence, and the avengtng themselves 
of their enemies. Ambition, and a conscious- 
ness of superíority^ have sometimes prompted 
even these to aspire at universal dominion. 
This is remarkably exemplified in the history 
of the Roman commonwealth, from whose con* 
stitution, aiid love of liberty, one would natur- 
ally expect a very different spiriL Who more 
likely to become the great patrons and defen- 
ders of the common rigfats and privileges of 
mankind, than a people, whose prevailing pas- 
sion was an abhorrence of slavery ; and who, in a 
long seríes of struggles with the nations aronnd 
them, were never weary of fighting in defence 
of that liberty, which is the birthright and hi- 
heritance of every reasonable creature ? And 
yet we find, tliat no sooner were they secure 
of their own freedom, than a thirst of rule took 
possession of their minds, and they forcibly 
imposed that yoke upon others, whicl^ they 
had disdained to submit to themselves. The 
superiority of their military disciplhie enabled 
them by degrees to accomplish this unjust de- 
sign. Trained up in a continued suocession 
of wars, and equally attentive to their own 
victories and defi^ts. they were daily improv- 
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iag themselves in the art of conquest, and 
attained at length to so f^reat a mastery in it, 
that no nation was able lo withstand Uieir at- 
tacks. It cannot therefore but be an agreeable, 
as well as usefui inquiry, to trace out the roil- 
itary customs of a people so nínowned for their 
kuowiedge in the art of war. Aj*d as it is ny 
design, to present the public with a new trans- 
Intion ofthe Commentaríes of Caesar, who was 
confessedly the greatest general Rouie ever 
produced, 1 imagine a discourse of this nature 
may not l>e improperly prefixed to that work. 

II. Let us then take a view of the conduct 
rf tlie Romans, frum their first engaging iu a 
var, througli aii the different branches of its 
management, until tliey at iast bring it to a 
happy period. This wiU naturelly lead us to 
consider the ceremonies attending the decla- 
tation of war ; the manner of ievying troops, 
and forming a Roman army ; tlie precautions 
used in marches aiid encampments ; their or- 
der of battle, conduct in sieges, and the ma- 
chines and otlier contrivances made iise of in the 
attack and deíence of places. Under these 
several heads may be comprehended every 
thing tliat is materíal and important upon this 
subjecL It is not, however. my desigUj to enter 
into grammatical niceties, or a minute detail 
of panicular criticisms, but only to give a gen- 
eral idea of the military custouis of the Ro- 
mans, intermixed with such remarks as may 
serve to lay open the policy of their first con- 
trívance, nnd show tlieir natural tendency to 
that superiorily and universal doniiuion, which 
they at length procured the commonwealth. 

JII. Thp ccremonies relating to tlie decla- 
ration of war were instituted by Numa Pom- 
piiius. the second king of Rome. Romulus^ 
the founder of that colony, was, duríng the 
whole course of his reign, engaged in perpetual 
contests with his neighbours. llie necessity he 
WBS under, at his first setting out, of procuring 
wives for his subjects, by the rape of the Sa- 
bine virgins, exasperated all the nations round 
about, and begot no small jealousy of the new 
colony, which seemed to be founded on max- 
ims of violence and injustice We are not 
therefore to wonder, if this drew on him aseríes 
of wars, which continued almost without inter- 
mission to the end of his life. Thus the Ro- 
mans, who were oríginally in a great measure 
a band of fugitives and outlaws, improving their 
natural fierceness by having their arms con- 
■taotly in their hands^ gmdually grew to be a 



j brave and warlike peo|)le. Numa^ who suc^ 
ceeded Romulus^ l>eing a prínce of a paciiio 
temper^ set himself to check thia martial ar— 
dour, and form them to religion, and a respect 
for the gods. In order to stitíe that impetuous 
desire oi war, which he found so prevaleat 
uTbong t'iem, *ie established certain oere- 
monies, which were always to precede tbe 
commencing of hostilities, and committed them 
to the care of a coliege of heraids, called 
Fecialeg. The chief or headof this society had 
the name of Pater Patratuê j and it was his pe> 
culiar oífice to make peace, cr denounce war. 
Lívy, indeed, seems to consider him as a 
temporary minister : for, in his acoount of the 
treaty concluded with the Albans, before the 
triple combat of the Horatii and Curiatii he 
makes one of the Feeialei choose a Pater Pa^ 
tratu», on purpoae to perfonn that ceremonj. 
But as I have no design to enter into a con- 
troversy of this nature, little important in itaeli^ 
and not easy to be decided, I sliall content my- 
self with observing, that the officer here men- 
tioned, whetlier constant or temporary, was one 
who had a fatlier and son both alive. Hence 
this title of Pater Patratuê, which may be in- 
terpreted to imply a more perfect kind of father, 
as they seem to have imagined him to be, whose 
own father was still living, after he himself had 
been a father for some time. Such a one, it 
wns believed, would be an equitable and mo- 
derate judge in afiairs of this kind, and not 
over forward to pluiige his comitry into a war, in 
which somany líves that mustbe dear to liim, 
would unavoidably be exposed to hazard. 

I V. And indeed the ceremonies themselves, 
as instituted by Numa, seem peculiarly cai- 
culated to render the Romans cautious and 
circwnspect, in a matter of so great hnpor- 
tance. For before they enteredupon a war 
with any state, the college of Leralds were 
to commission the Pater Patratui, to go and de- 
mand satisfaction in the name of the Roman 
people. Accordingly tliis officer^ clothed in 
tlie habit of his order^ set forward for the ene- 
my's country ; and enteríng the frontiers, pro- 
claimed aloud the cause of his anival, calling 
all the god> to witiiess that he came to de- 
mand satisíáctión, and imprecate the divine 
vengeance on himself and country, if he said 
any thing contrary to tnxth. When he came 
to the chief city of the enemy, he again re- 
peated the same declaration, adding freih 
oatlis and imprecatíons, and withal desived 
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Mtisfactioa. If his dpmands were gTBnted, he 
rHiuTied immediately to Rome, and all 
thougfats of war were laid asíde. fiut if they 
required time to consider, he gave them ten 
days, and tiien came again to hear their reso- 
IntiocL This he did in some cases, three 
times ; hnt if , after thirty days, notiiing was 
done towards an accommodation, he called 
gods and men to witness the refusal, and ex- 
pr^slj denounced^ that the Romans would 
now think themselTes sufficiently authorised 
to take such meaaures aa the case required, 
in order io do themselves justice. Upon his 
letum to Rome^ he repaired to the senate, 
attended by the whole coliege of heralds; 
haTÍn^ there made a report of his embassy, 
declaied the legality of the war. The afiEair 
was then debated among the Fathers : and if 
the majority of voices were for war, the same 
oflícer was sent back to the enemy's firontiers, 
where, ín presence of at least three persons, 
he pronounced the usual deciaration, throw- 
ing a apear at the same time into their terri- 
tories, in token of defiance. 

V. These institutions continued iong in 

force at Rome, eypn during the tímes of the 

coounonweaith *, and it must be owned^ were 

admirably weii contrived to answer Numa's 

great design, of Iiabituating the Romans to 

peace^ and biunting the edge of their martiai 

fury. For as a certain space of time was 

nccessariiy to intervene, lietween the injury 

received and the commencing of hostilities : 

this left room for reason and reflection, and 

gave them an opportunity of weighing ma- 

tureiy ail the consequences of the step they 

were about to take. The imprecations too to 

he denounced by the heraid against himself 

and country, if he advanced any thing contrary 

to truth, wouid naturaiiy make tbem very 

cautíous in their demands, and extremely 

nttentive to the equity and justice of them. 

Add to all tliis, the great probabiiity of ad- 

justmg matters amicabiy, and obtaining a 

reasonabie satisfactíon, which cannot by any 

means be expected, where the parties fly im- 

mediately to arms, and bj mutuai acts of 

bostiiity exasperate one another. One would 

think, tliat a state under the check of so 

many restraints against oppression, couid not 

easiiy break out into violent or unjust wars. 

Aocordlngly we flnd, notonly the ancient his- 

toríans^ but even many modem wríters of 

name and reputatioot extoliing the modere- 



tion and disinterestedness of the Romans; 
their faith in treatíes-, steady adiierence to 
tiieir allies ; and care to have equity on their 
side in all their undertakings. Jt is, however, 
methinks^ a suíBciently obvious reflection, tiiat 
a people, who by degrees accomplished the 
conquest of the universe, and forced ali na- 
tions to submit to their doniiniou, must in 
many instances have been tiie aggressors. For 
aithough in the fírst lieginnings of their state, 
they were }M-rhaps often mijusbly attacked by 
their neigh1)ours, out of envy and jeaiousy; 
yet it is certain, tiiat thei^ power at last he- 
came so /ery formidable, tiiat no nation was 
wilting to enter the lists with tiiem. We find 
them, notwithstanding, still pushing on their 
conquests, stili engaged in new wars, and ex- 
tending the limits of their empire. Now 
both reason and experience tell us, that in a 
controversy t)etween states o( uneqiial strength, 
the weaker wili submit to many insuits and 
hardships, rather than draw upon themselves 
a war which they foresee must end in the 
subversion of their lilierties. And indeed it 
we examine narrowly into the conduct of the 
Romans, we aliali find^ that tiieir reputatíen 
of justíce is owing rather to an exact obser. 
vance of certain outward forms, and tiie per- 
tíality of their historíans, than any steady 
adherence to the prínciples of equity. For as 
their power and dominion increased, and they 
liecame conscious of their superiority, they 
readily gave way to the dictates of ambitiou^ 
and were never at a loss in contríving some 
ground of quarrel with those nations, whom, 
in their plan of universal conquest, they had 
resolved to bríng next uiider subjectíon. 
fiut as all their attempts of this kind were 
preceded by complaints of injuríes received« 
pretended gríevances, and formal declaiations 
'Of wBr\ tiiiB gave a colour of justice to theír 
undertakings, and effectually decêivrd the 
people ; who, convinced that they had equity 
on their side, followed their generais with an 
assured confidence, imngining themselves 
under the inunediate protection of the gods. 
Add to this, that the historíans, partlf misled 
by the same notions^ partiy tiirough a national 
and almost unavoidable partiality, have viect 
with one another in extotling the equity and 
moderation of the Romans, and varnishing 
over such parts of their betmviour, as scemed 
most iiable to exceptíon. llie merít of the»e 
writers^ and the veneration paid them bj suc- 
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kiDg Bgn, have giveii a kind of sanctioo 
and autliority to their opiniona. It looks like 
presumption to coiitnidict authors of so estab- 
lished a reputation : and being accustomed to 
admire them fírom our infancy, we are easilj 
led to believe, that we cannot do better than 
blindly give in to their sentimenta. It is onlj 
'upon this principle I am able to excuae some 
late writers of great iiame, who, in treating of 
the Roman commonwealth, have not scnipled 
to adopt the prejudices of theancient historians, 
•and represent that people as pattems of equity 
and justice in ali their proceedings. 

VI. As nothing is of greater importance in 
history, than to form a right judgment of eyents 
and their causes, and penetrate into the real 
character of states and nations, 1 shall take 
aome pains to set this matter in a true light ; 
and to that end shali lay before the reader a 
short view of the transactions between the 
Romans aud Carthaginian& It is well known, 
that these last were characteriied by the Ro- 
mans, as a fiiithless and perfidious people, re- 
gardless of oaths, and whom no ties or treaties 
oould bínd. Thej even went so fíur as to make 
pMMkJaith serve only as another expression for 
ÍMÊÍncerihf, Who would imagine, after such a 
rppresentation of things, that in all the Punic 
wars the Romans were the aggressors ; and that, 
in the two last especially, they forced the Car- 
thaginians into them by the most flagrant acts 
of iiýustice ? But let truth and an impartSal 
account of lÍMïts determine. The ooca^on of 
the first Punic war waJ as follows. A body 
of Campanian soldiers, known in history by 
the name of Mamertines, and who had aenred 
under Agathocles, tyrant of Syracuse, upon 
the death of that prince retired to Measina \ 
where, being received as friends^ they treach- 
erously massacred one part of the inbabitants, 
ezpelled the rest, and seising upon the lands, 
houses, and even wives of those unfortunate 
men, remained sole masters of that important 
city. 8ome time after this, the people of 
Rtiegium, to screen themselves from the in- 
sults of the Caithaginians, whose fieets ap- 
peared frequently off their coast, i^plied to the 
Roman senate for a garrison. A legion of 
four thousand men, raised ii^ Campania, and 
commanded by Decius JubelUus, was appoint- 
«d to that servioe. At fiist they behaved suit- 
ably to the intention of those who employed 
them : but at length, tempted by the wealth 
of tlie plaoe, emboldeiiied by the ezampie of 



the Mameriines, and strengthened by their id<3 • 
they acted the same perfidious and cruel 
towards the Rhegians, which the other 
acted towards the people of Messina. 

VII. As these two cities were parted cnX'y 
by the narrow strait which separates Italy ÍroiKa 
Sicily, and were not iusensible of the odiuua 
tliey had brought upon tliemselves by their 
treachery, tliey entered into a stríct confederac j^ 
mutually to support each other in their usurpa* 
tioos. This aiiiance subsisted for some time* 
But at lengtti tlie Roniaiis, havíng disengaged 
themseives from the many wars, iii which the j 
were entangled, tunied tlieir Uioughts towards 
the punishment of their perfidious leg^on. 
Rhegium was invested, aiid aft^r an obstinate 
resistance taken by a&sault. A 11 that reniained 
aiive of tlie garrison, amounting to aboui 
three hundred, were curried to Rome, beaten 
with rods, and then pubiicly liehcaded ín the 
Forum. Tiie destruction of tiiis cenfederate 
city produccd a mighty ctunge in the affairs 
of the Mamertines. While aided by their 
friends vt Rhegium, tliey had not only lived 
fearless of danger, but had often made inroads 
into tlie tprrítoríes of the Carthaginians and 
Syracusans, putting many of their towns and 
viliag^ under coiitribution. The case was 
now greatly altered, for being attacked by 
Hiero, preetor of Syracuse, they were over- 
thrown in battle, and their army almost totaily 
cut off. Humbled and reduced by so terríble 
a blow, they thought themselves no longer in 
a condition to defend Mes&ina ; and diHering 
in opinion alx>ut what measures to pursue, one 
party surrendered the citadel to the Caitha-» 
ginians, whíist another sent amlxissadors to 
implore the proiection of the Roroans. 

yill. The affair was debated in the se- 
nate ; where, being considered in all its ligKts, 
it gave no sinall perplexity to the Fathcrs. 
On the one haiid they thought it dishonour- 
able, and altogether unworthy of the Roman 
virtue, to undertake the defence of traitors, 
wliose perfidy was exactly the same with that 
of tlie Rhegians, which tliey had iately pun- 
ished with so exemplary a severity. But tlien 
again it was of Che utmost consequence to stop 
the progress of tlie Carthagiiiians ; who, not 
satisfied with their coiiquests in Afríca and 
Spain, had also made themselves masters of 
Sardinia, and the adjacent isles on the ooBflt 
of Italy; and would certainly get all Sicily 
into their iuiads, if they should lie iuffered to 
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pciH n es e themselves of Measina. FVom thence, 
into Italy, the paaBage wns rerj Bhort : and it 
wBsin somexneasnretomTiteaneiieiiiytooome 
orer, to leave him that entrance open. These 
reaaons, thoogh strong, could not prevail with 
the senate to declare in faTOur of the Mam- 
ertines ; and accordingly motiyes of bonour and 
jnstlce prevailed over those of interest and po- 
licy. Bnt ifïe people were not so scrupulous. 
In an aasemUy held on this subject^ it was re- 
aolTed that the Mamertines should be assisted ; 
and Appius Claudius, one of the consuls^ 
wvs ordered to conduct an armj into Sicily for 
that purpose. Appius^ to leam the true 
state of things, went over in person to Messina, 
and conducied himself so happily, as by some 
means to penuade the Carthaginian oflicerto 
evacuale the ciCadeL This so highly offended 
tke people of Caithage, that they condemned 
their officer to be cmcified as a tndtor and a 
oowazd. At the same time they invested the 
place by sea and land, and entering into an 
alliance with Uiero the new king of Syracuse, 
were joined by his troqpa. Meanwhile Ap- 
irins, having by an artful stratagem eluded the 
vigiiance of the Carthaginian admiral, crossed 
the strait with all his forces, ánd attacking the 
Syracoaans and Carthaginians one after an- 
other, oompelled them to abandon the siege. 

iX. Such was the beginning of the fint 
Punic war, in which I think it evidently ap- 
pean, that the Romans were the aggressors. 
For tbey nndertook the defence of a traitonms 
aad perfidions set of men, against a people with 
wfaom they were in alliance and amity. Ideny 
not that reasons of state^ and the maxims of 
fffúxcj, plead stnmgly in their behalf on this 
oocasion. Itwas certainly not their interest 
U> suíier the Carthaginians to become too 
powerful, or get entire possession of an island 
that lay ao contiguous to Italy. But if we ex- 
amine their conduct Ijy the rules of strict Justice, 
ít wiil be found no easy matter to vindicate it. 
And in &ct we have seen, that the senate ab- 
solutely declared against aiding the Mamer- 
tíncs^ as inconsistent with honour, and the dig- 
Rity of the Roman name. Whether they acted 
sincerely upon this occasion, or only to sare 
^>pearances, is not my business to determine. 
U iN enough that the thing itself serves to 
just't'y ihe Carthaginiana, and exempt them 
fimm the charge of having been the first ag- 
greflsors in thb war. Nor indeed do the Ro- 
maa writers throw the blame of it upon them. 



bot generally allow, that Jealousy, and an ap- 
prehension of each other's growing power, em- 
broiled the two states upon the present ooca- 
sion. 

X. But let us now passto the second Punie 
wai^. Here it is that the charge of insincerity 
seems to lie heaviestagainst the Carthaginians. 
Hie Romans, exasperated by the losses they 
received, gare a free vent to their hatred^ aad 
spared no endeavours to blacken their ad- 
versaries, and lay the whole blame of the war 
upon them. And indeed they have contrived 
to giTe a specions colour to this accnsation^ by 
rppresenting the taking of Saguntnm as the 
cause of the quarrel. For to consider only the 
first appearance of this step ; Hannibal, con- 
trary, as they pretend, to the express tenor 
of treaties, and without any formal declaration 
of war. fi&lls upon a city in alliance with the 
Romans. But as Polybius has very Judicious- 
ly observed^ the taking of Saguntum is to be 
looked npon as the beginning, not the caoae 
of the war : and if we trece matters to their 
source, we shali find that the Carthaginians 
were provoked to this step, by a series of the 
most unjustifiable injuríes on the side of the 
Romans. Soon after the conclusion of the 
peace of Sicily, the mercenaries wliohad senr- 
ed in thearmies of Carthage revolting. brougfat 
that state to the very brink of destniction. líie 
Sardinians^ taking advantage of these troubles* 
shook off the Caithaginian yoke^ and expeUed 
all their garrisons out of the isUind. lliings 
continued for some time in this sitnation^ until 
at length the Carthaginians, having quelled 
the rebellion in Afirica, prepared to recover 
possession of Sardinia. The Romans, wfao 
during all the foregoing troubles of Caithage 
bad behaved with great Justice and moder- 
ation^ now seeing that people like to regain 
their former strength, pretended a Jealoosy of 
the new preparationSj and declared war against 
them. The Carthaginians, onable at that ttane 
to enter the lists with so powerfíil an adTersary, 
were forced to submit to a second treaty ; by 
which they gare up Sardinia to the Romans^ 
and obliged themselves to an additional pay- 
ment of twelve hundred talents. 

XI. This injustice of the Romans may be 
considered as the first and principal cause of 
the second Punic war. For Hnmilcar, aor- 
named Barcha, bighly exasperated on aocount 
of a treaty, wfaich neceasity alone bad com- 
pelled the Carthagínians to submit to, resolved 
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to break with Roine the llret fiivounible op- 
partimity ; aad aooordingly directed all his 
views to the succefiB of that enterprise. Uow 
deeply he resented the injurj of which we 
speak, appean hj his making Hnnnibal swear 
upon the altar, at the age of nine years, that 
he would eyer be an izreconcilable enemy to 
the Romans. During his command in Spain 
he brougrht the greatest part of that country 
under the power of the Carthaf^inians ; but 
falling in battle before he had completed the 
conquest of it, Aadrubal hisson-in-law succeed- 
edhim, and continued the war with success. 
This alarmed the Romans, who thinking it a 
necessarj piece of poiicy to check the growing 
power of B rival state^ obliged Asdrubal to enter 
into a new treaty, in which it was stipulated, 
that he should attempt no conquest beyond 
the Ibenis. How this may appear to others I 
cannot say, but to me it carrtes the idea of a 
fresh insult, as the Romans hereby claimed a 
manifest superiority over the Carthaginians, 
and assumed the power of setting bounds to 
UieUr empire : a point upon which they were 
always so very nice themselves, that no ex- 
cuse can be offered for their disregarding it 
in their conduct towards others. 

XII. Hannibal suoceeded Asdrubal in the 
conunand of the army ; and having in a very 
short time completed the reductíon of Spain, 
began to think seriously of avenging the maay 
wrongs done his country by the Romans. 
To that end he contrived a pretence of quarrel 
with the Saguntines, that by attacking their 
city, he migfat give occasion to a rupture be- 
tween the two states. For though Saguntum 
lay on this side the Ibenis, and therefore was 
within the plan of conquest permitted to the 
Carthaginians by the Romans ; yet these last, 
as if repenting of the coneession they had made 
to their adversaries, ooncluded an alliance 
with the Saguntines soon after the signlng of 
thetreatywithAsdrubal. Now as by an article 
of that treaty, neither state was to make war 
upon the allies of the other, the Romans pre- 
tended that Sagnntnm, though on this side the 
Iberus, could not be attacked without violating 
the peace. On the otherhand the Carthagi- 
nians. miUntaÍned^ that the very alliance with 
the Saguntines was a violation of the treaty, as 
being no other Umn a mean artifice to wrest the 
power of making war upon the Saguntines out 
of their hands^ after it had been expressiy con- 
ceded to them by Unt artide, which permitted 



tbe conquest of all the nations of Spain on th 
side the Iberus. Ithink it neediess to enter into 
a discussion of this nice point, because tlie 
taking of Saguntum ought to be considered. 
rather as Uie beginning of the quarrel, thazi the 
cause of the war. The Carthaginiaiis were 
determined upon hostilities ; and it appears by 
the above deduction, that the Romans, by a 
continued series of insults and provoca tlon s» 
had given them but too just ground to come 
to that extremity. Polybius hhnself, a great 
admirer of the Romans, and who endeavoiirs 
on all oocasions to represent their condwrt in 
the most &vourabIe light, though he blames 
the attempt upon Saguntum as an infiraction 
of the treaty, is yet forced to acknowledge 
thus much. '' It would be a great mistake/' 
says that Judicious historian, " to consider the 
taking of Saguntum by Hannibal as the real 
cause of the second Punic war. It was the 
beginning, but not the cause of iL The regret 
of the Caithaginians for the loss uf Sicily ; 
the violence and injustice of the Romans, in 
seising Sardinia, and hnposing a new tríbute ; 
and lastly, the success of the Carthagínian 
armies in Spain^ which inspir^ that state with 
courage and alarmed their adversaries ; these 
were the real causes of the rupture. If we con- 
sider only the siege of Saguntum, we cannot 
avoid throwing the whole blame up(m the 
Carth^ginians, whose attack of that city was 
a manifest violation of the treaty with Asdru- 
bal. For though the Saguntines were not in 
alliance with Rome at the time of the conclu- 
sion of that treaty, it is evident the Romans 
did not thereby divest themselves of the liberty 
of making new alliances. In thís view of 
things, therefore, the Carthaginians would be 
altogether inexcusable. But if we go back 
to the times when Sardinia was forcibly seiwd, 
and a new tribute imposed^ it must be con- 
fessed," adds the historian, ''that the coiiduct 
of the Romans in these two poiiits caiiiiot be 
justified.*' 

XIII. Thus we see that Polybius throws Uie 
ndiole blame of the second Punic war upon 
the Romans ; and I believe every thinking 
man will be of the same opinion ; which oug^ht 
to nmke us cautious of giving too easy credit 
to the representations of their historians, wheii 
they charge their enemies with infidelity aod 
breach of faith, and bestow such magnificent 
eulogiums of Justice and moderation upon thelr 
own commonwealth. For allowing the CÊh 
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tlmginiRiM to haTe been the first in breaktng 

tbe peace, it maj with reason be asked, whe- 

ther the notoríous injustíce of the Romans^ 

preTiously committed, did uot justifj them in 

iio looger observing a treaty conchided in all 

Uje forms ; and whether it was not a legitiniate 

reasou for entering into a war. I cannot how- 

ever but observe, that Poljbius seems to be a 

Uttle too severe in his censure of the Cartha- 

gíniaus for attacking Saguntum. ItwiII sure- 

Ij admit of debate, whether the article re- 

latíng io the allles of both states could be ex- 

tended anj fariher than to the alliance actuallj 

sabsisting at the time of the signing of the 

trcatj. If we extend it to ail alliances what- 

wever, either made or to be made, this seems 

mntuallj to invest them with a power of prohib- 

iting each other from engaging in an j war : 

becauae either of them contracting an alliance 

with that people against whom war was intend- 

ed, reodered them therebj sacred and invio- 

lable. But allowing the reflection of Poljbius 

to be jnat, that the two states b j that treatj 

did not absolutelj divest themselves of the 

libertj of making new alliances ; it seems jet 

prettj evideut that the Romans did so^ in re- 

spcct of alJ the nations 1 jing on this aide the 

Iberua. For bj giving up to the Carthagin- 

ians the entire conquestof those countríes, thej 

plainlj bound themselves not to come imder 

ënj engagement inconsistent with that article. 

The alliance therefore with the Saguntines, 

aa it tended to divest the Carthaginians of a 

power expressljconceded to them bj the treatj, 

ooght tobe considered as a direct violation 

of it ; and the Romana might with equal justice 

have contracied amitj with all the otlier nations 

of Spain jet unsubdued, and therebj utterl j 

depríved the Carthaginians of the power of 

inaking war in that countrj. 

XIV. But it is now time to take a view of 
the Gsuses that gave ríse to the third Punic 
«ar ; in which, I believe, it will be abundantl j 
«anifest, that the Romans proceeded without 
^e least appearance of justice. Among the 
condítions of the peace granted bj Scipio to 
the Carthaginians, there was one which im- 
poited, tliat thej should not niake war wiUiout 
ihe consent of tbe Romans. Masinissa, king 
of Numidia, taking advantage of this article 
made dail j encroechments upon their territoríei 
and di^Kissessed them of several towns and 
dlstricts. Ue was himself in great favour with 
tfae Homsii» « acxrount of the man j services 



he had done them in the second Punic war ; 
aiid being no stranger to their hatrod and jeal- 
ousj of the Carthaglnians, imagined thej would 
not be displeased at his attempts to weaken 
the power of a ríval state. The event showed 
tliat he was not mistakon ín his judgment. 
Tlie Carthaginians not daríng to do ihemselves 
justice, applied to the Romans Ibr redress. 
But all their solicitations were to no purpose. 
Commissioners indeed set out for Afríca, to ex- 
amine the pretensions of the parties, and bríng 
matters to an issue. These finding Masinissa 
alreadj possessed of the terrítoríes in questíoD, 
chose rather to leave the affair undecided 
than eitiier oblige the king to abandon his con- 
quests^ or declare expressl j a^inst the Car- 
thaginians. The same conduct was observed 
in two following deputations : whence it was 
generallj believed, tliat the commissioners 
acted in a manner bj order of the senate, and 
liad received prívate wstnictions to favour 
Masinissa, who, bj this delaj, had an oppor- 
tunitj of establishing himself in his usurpations. 

X \'. It was upon occasion of the last of 
these deputations, that the elder Cato, who 
was one of tlie commissioiiers, observing the 
flourishing condition of Cartliage, and its great 
power and ríches, notwithstanding the manj 
losses it had sustained, could not help coiisid- 
eríng it as a verj dangerous ríval to his countrj. 
Accordinglj at his retum. he declared in the 
senate, that Rome could never he saíe, so long 
as Carthage should subsist. Naj, so deeplj 
had this i^rehension rooted itself in his mind» 
that in order to keep alive in his countrjmen 
a sense of their danger, he never spoke upon 
public aSáin, bat he alwajs concluded his 
opinion with this sentence, Carthaye must bë 
datroyêíL — And indeed the Romans, natural] j 
averse to that dtj, and mindful of the manj 
calamities thej had su£fered from it, were easil j 
persuaded to come into this design. Norwas 
itiong before an opportunitj oflfejred itsel^ 

The Carthaginians, exasperated to the laM 
degree bj the continual encroachments of 
Masinissa, and seeing no hopes of redress fh>m 
the senate, had .recourse to arms. A battle 
was fought, in which thej were defeated, their 
camp taken, and their whole armj cut to pieces 
The Romans resolving to take advantage bf 
this blow, and of the pretence fumished bj thí 
quBrrel with Masinissa, decUired war in form. 
AII the endeavours of the Carthaginiaos t. 
moUifj them were witbout effect, Thej «ren 

B 
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Bftde an absolute suirender of their city and 
territories ; and, in obedience to the orders of 
the senate, sent three hundred of theirprincipal 
nobility as hostages, and deiivered up, without 
fraud, all their arms. But these acts of sub- 
mission were enjoined, onlj in the view of 
weakening^ and rendering them incapable of 
resistance. For tlie Romans still peremptoril j 
demanding that the j should abandon their citj 
and give it v^ to be demolished, compelled 
them at last to arm in their own defence. 

XVJ. I thought it necessarj to be thus 
particular in m j account of the wars between 
these two states, because thej best serve to 
show what credit is due to the pompous ac. 
counts we meet with in historíans, of the sin- 
ceritj and inviolable Justice of the Romans. 
For here, if anj where, we maj expect to 
find samples of that equitj and moderation. 
Here we maj look for a conduct altogether 
clear and void of reproach. It is certain 
that the Romans aiwajs vaiued themselves in 
a particular mannef upon their good fiUth, and 
exact observance of treaties with the Cartha- 
giníans. This evidentlj appears bj the ad- 
vantageous testimonj Caesar ipves of his 
countrjmen in this respect, in that famous 
speech of his m Sallust, upon occasion of the 
coDspiFBcj of Catiiine. " BelÍis Punids om- 
nibus, cum s»pe Cartliaginlenses, et in pace, 
et per inducias, multa nefiuida facinora 
feciasent ; nunquam ipsi per occasionem talia 
fecere ; magis quod se dignum foret, quam 
quod in illis jure fierí posset, qusrebant*' 
" Although in all the Punic wars, the Car- 
thaginians, both in peace, and during truces, 
weje guiltj of manj abuses and violations of 
their engagements ; the Romans, how invit- 
ing soever the opportunitj might be, coiild 
jet never be prpvailed upon to retaiiate the 
like usage. Thej were more attentive to 
their own glorj, tbian to the revenge thej 
might have Justlj taken on such perfidious 
enemies.** We find likewise a great manj 
reflections to the same purpose sprinkled up 
and down the writings of Cicero ; from all 
which it is easj to judge, liow irreproaciuible 
thej thought their conduct on this head, and 
what a pattem of Justice and moderation. But 
if, notwithstanding all these &vonrabie repre- 
sentations^ it stiii appenrs so verj iiable to 
exceptions, how mnch less can it be justified 
with regard to other states? And, indeed, 
mett I to enter hito a paftlcular detail, I 



could easilj evince, tfaat it was no other than 

a continued train of instilts and provocatioofl 

designedij calculated to exasperate such 

states as were most obnoxious^ and force them 

to have recourse to arms. It ^tl doubtless 

appear wonderfui to the reader, how, amidst 

such a seríes of oppressive conduct, the 

Romans stili found means to preserve, in 

some measure, the reputation of JusUce and 

equitj. But this, as we liave before intimat- 

ed, was chieflj owing to their oijservance of 

certain outward forms. Thej never failed to 

contrive some ground of complaint agaimt 

those nations thej intended to attack ; to send 

deputies to demand satisftKStion ; and to m^e 

formal deciaration of war bj a herald, pre- 

vious to the oommencing of hostilities. It 

must indeed be owned, that it required no 

smail art and policj, soto involve and entangle 

themselves with ail the nations of the then 

icnown world, that thej couid at pleasure find 

some specious pretence of quairel, when their 

interest required them to break with an j state. 

This gave a colour of Justice to all tlieir.un- 

dertakings, inspired their armies with assur» 

! ance and confidence, inviolabij attached to 

' them their old friends, and procured them 

new allies at pieasure. And as it seems to 

' liave been one of their master-strokes in 

, politics, and the principal en|pne bj which 

thej pushed on their conquests, it maj not 

be amiss to give the reader some little in^ht 

into their aitfni conduct in tliis respect, that 

he maj the better comprehend the motíves 

and tendencj of it 

' XVII. Althougfa I cannot bring mjself to 
think, with some modem writers, of pretend- 
ed depth and penetration, Uiat Numa Pom- 
pilius had a poiiticai view in the several 
religious regulations he estabiished at Rome ; 
jet I am readj enough to allow, that manj of 
his institutions were aiierwards^ bj the prudent 
management of the senate, converted into 
' maxims of state, and rendered verj serviceable 
' in the administntion of the govemment Of 
this nature particularij were the ceremonies 
relating to the dedaration of war. Nothing 
is of greater conaequence to an ambitious re- 
public, whichaims atuniversal dominion, aad 
a graduai subjection of ali nations, tlian to 
prevent such a generai confederacj agaimt 
her, as might not onlj put a stop to her con- 
quests, but even threaten her in her tum witfa 
destruction. Tliis tlie senate effeoied b j their 
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riagaiar addresi snd condoety in the BeTeral | hj thebr enemies found a ready belief. By 

this meaus it happened, that though in tbe iii» 
terval between Uie iint and aecond Punic wun, 
the Romans acted without the leaat regard to 
Justice and the faith of treaties, yet vtrj iittle 
notice was taken of the coniplaintsof the Car- 
thaginians : and when, in consequenoe of i^ 
peaied insults and provocations, they weie at 
lastobliged to liaye reoourse to arms, the wfaoie 
blame of the war, though so manifestly flowing 
íiom the injurious behaviour of the Roraana» 
was aeTeitheless charged upon the perlidy oC 
the Carthaginians. 

XIX. After tlie entire conquest of Italy, 
and the reduction of the greateat part of 9U 
eiiy in the first Punic war, it required a mora 
refined policy in the Romans, to áktend tbe 
limits of their empire, and at the same th&e keep 
np the reputation of their integrity. Tbey were 
not immediately surrounded with those nations, 
iHiÍch it wastheirinterest toattack ; and tiiere- 
foie could not easily provoke them to such acts 
of hostiUty^ as might justify a deciaration of 
war. And should tfaey upon siight pretences 
tiansport an army out of their own territorUsay 
to fiyi upon a distant prince, their design of 
eonquest wooid be ▼isible, and lieget a genend 
aiarm. Besides^ their power was becoroe so Tery 
formidable^ that íoreign states did not care to 
contend with them, and tfaerefore industriouaty 
avoided giTing them any just ground of com- 
plaint. TnthissÍtuatÍontheytookuponthemselTes 
the tiUe of patrons and proiectors of ali nations, 
and by contracting alliances with weaker states, 
fbnnd means to fall upon the strongerat pieasure, 
withont seeming themselves to have any parti- 
cular interest in the quarrel. It was npon this 
principletiiat they attached themaelves to the 
Sagimtínes and ^tolíans, which afterwaids Air- 
nished them with snch a plausible oolour for the 
Carthaginian and Macedonian wars. To know 
the {úll reach and value of this poiicy, we need 
only reflecty that though the second Punic war 
was unexceptionably Just on the part of the Car- 
tlmginians ; yet tfae Romans, liy diverting the 
attention of the public fram the usurpation of 
Sardinia, and fixing it upon the fate of Sagun- 
tum, threw the whole odium of that war upon 
their adversaries, wiiilst themselves were con- 
sidered as a humane generous people, actuated 
merely by a concem for their allies. 

XX. And here it is partlcnlariy deserving 
of our notice, that amongst the many wars iii 
.wfaich they were engaged^ afber the conclus un 



wars in which tfaey were engaged. For tfaey 
ahvays fbund means to colour tfaem over witfa 
ncfa a specious pretence of justice, as gave 
no umbrage to tfae neighbounng states, nor 
begot any jealoosy of a power, wbicfa seemed 
to liave noifaing in view bot tfae rediessing of 
its own wrongs, or tfaose of otfaer nations in 
alUaaee with it. That strong bent towards 
lelígion, and tfae vrorship of the gods, whicfa 
Noma intiodoced among tfae people, and 
wfaicfa tfae senate carefiilly cfaeríshed formany 
generations, helped greatly to forward tfais 
pcnuasioii. Men were not apt to distrust a 
religioos republic, wfaere virtue was faeld in 
hoDOur^ aud vice of every kind dlscounte- 
■anoed. Let me add, tfaat in tfae early ages 
of this state, thls was more tfaaa mere pretence. 
They were really distinguisfaed by tfaeir pro- 
bity, by a steady adherence to justice, and 
a fiiithfui observance of treaties. Most of 
their wars were defensive, or undeitaken for 
the sake of their allies. And though in after 
times, in proportlon as their power increased, 
they gtve way to tfae dictates of ambition and 
became lesa scrupulous in their conduct ; yet 
as tfacy neTer depaited from tfaose outward 
ohservanoee, by wfaich the appearance of jus. 
tiee is maintained, and took caie to signaliie 
thenselves from thne to time, by sudh pa^ 
ticttlar instances of moderation^ as oould noc fail 
tomake a deep impiession ; tfaeir reputation for 
eqaity and good faitfa contínued still tfae same. 
XVIII. Observe, I beseech you, the differ. 
CBt sentiments entertained of tfae Romans and 
Carthaginiaiis, at the tlme of the rupture be- 
tween the two states. The Romans^ tfaough 
they had gradually subjected all the nations 
ef Italy, and raised themselves to a very formi- 
dabie pibeh of greatness, were yet so far from 
beiog coQSidered as an ambitions republic, 
apiinst which it was necessary for other states 
to be upon tfaelr guard^ that the fiune of their 
virtoe and justlce seems at this tiroe to have 
been at the highest ; insorauch tfaat foreign na- 
tkms^ íastead of dreading their power, courted 
their aliiance and amity. It was otherwise 
with the Cartfaaginiaaa. Itiey had been less 
carefttl to oonceal their ambition, or oover their 
breach of treatles under apretence of hijuries. 
Henoe their designs became suspected, all 
their actiofis were viewed in the worst iight, 
and the general prejudice agafaist them was so 
itnmg, that everythfaig laid Xo their charge 
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ofthatwith Hanmbal, we hardly meet with 
any that can be deemed penonal. It was al- 
ways, at ieast in appearance, to sopport the 
cause of some of their allíes, or prevent their 
being; croshed by a powerftil neighlxiur. One 
wouid be apt to think, that they had it not so 
mucli in Tiew to aggrandiie themselves, as to 
prevent the growth of any dangerous power, 
fram which weaker states might be exposed 
to sttfTer. Upon the conclusion of the first 
Macedonian war^ they proclaimed liberty to 
aU the states of Greece. This action, so 
magniiicent in ^pearance, was in reality a 
refined stroke of policy. The Greeks were a 
warlike people, well disciplined, and capable 
of bringing great armies into the field. Had 
thej suspected the Romans of a design upon 
their liberties, and united in their own defence, 
they must have been invincible. But this 
seeming grant of freedom effectually lulled 
them asleep, and by the artfiil conduct of the 
Romans, gave blrth to in&nite diviaions among 
them ; which ending commonly in an appeal 
to Rome, fumished the senate with frequent 
opportunities of taking part in their quanrels. 
Thus they insensibly grew to be rulers and 
díctators over them, and by slow impercep- 
tíble steps accomplished their subjection. 

XXI. Tlieir amhassadors to foreign princes, 
and such as had not yet felt the weight of 
their power, commonly delivered themselves in 
such a haughty magisterial vray, as could not 
fail to draw upon them some indignity or ill 
treatment> and thereby fumish a sure pretence 
of war, when the interest of the commonwealth 
rendered such a step necessary. If a people 
at any time had given them umbrage^ and 
afterwards repenting of their rashness, sur- 
rendered up tlie principal ofTenders; they 
would often refuse to punish them, choosing 
rather to consider tlie whole naUon as guilty, 
and reserve to themselves an useful vengeance. 
When they saw two nations engaged in war, 
although they were not in alliance, nor had 
any contest with either of them, they would 
neyertheless appear upon the stage of action, 
and affected always to side with the weakest 
It was an ancient custom, says Dionysius of 
HallcamassuB, for the Romans to grant suc* 
oour to all who came to implore it If princes 
of the same blood were at variance for the 
crown, they seldom Mled to make themselves 
parties in the dispute ; and if one of them was 
a miDor, declared in hia &voury proclaimlng 



themselvefi his gnardiana^ in quality of pn»» 
tectors of the world. When subjects, oppress- 
ed and tyrannised over by their sovereigns, 
were provoked to renounce their allegian<:e, 
they immediately indulged tliem tiie title of 
ally, declaring themselves tlie professed ene- 
mies of tyianny and lawless power. 

XXII. These were the arts and policies, 
by which tiie Romans so entangled ihemselves 
with all nations, that they could with pleasure 
engage in a war with «ny state, and colour it 
over with such an appearance of justice, as 
not only prevented any general confederacy 
against them, but evrn warmly engaged their 
allies in the support of theír usurpations. 
Nor were they less politic in the choice of 
their wars^ and in the mamier of couducting 
and bringing them to a period. For as their 
power w as very formidable, and they had con- 
trived io draw many nations over to thcir in- 
terest ; whatever state took up arms against 
them, found it impossible to make any ioiig 
resistance, and was in the end forced to ac - 
cept of such conditions of peace as they 
thought fit to propose. For this reasoii war 
was seldom declared against them, but them* 
selves always nmdeit, at a season, wíth a 
people, and in such a manner as best suited 
their inter^ If they were opposed by 
several enemies at the same time, they grant- 
ed a truce to the weakest, who tliought 
themselves happy in obtaining \í, considering 
it as a great advantage, that tlieir ruin was at 
least suspended. They never engaged ín far. 
distant wars, till they had fi»t made an 
alliance with some power contiguous to the 
enemy they invaded, who might unite his 
troops to the army they seut ; and as thls was 
never considerahle with regard to numbers, 
they always had another in that province 
which lay nearest the enemy, and a third, in 
Rome, ever ready to march at a minute's 
waraing. In this manner they hasarded but 
a small part of their forces atonce, and 
found it easy to repair any loss they might 
sustain^ whilst tlieir enemy was often ruijied 
by a single battle. It was this consideration 
that inspired Hannibal with the resolution of 
attacking them in Italy itsëlf, the centre of 
their dominions. He was sensible that a blow 
struck there, must effectually weaken tlieoi ; 
whereas distant defeats, so long as the capital 
remained unmolested, and was at liberty to 
send a fresh supply of troops to recruit the 
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wtn, properlx speBktngf, little other 
thaa 80 miiny lessons of prudence to their 
genenU, who soon found theraselves in a 
eooditjon to renew the war with greater for- 
Cte^, and more circumspectioiv. Accordingly 
w« And, tliat wlien the same Hannibal afler- 
wards offered his service to AnUochus^ in his 
intcfided war against the Romans^ there was 
noprincipie he inculcated more eamestly, than 
the necessity of sending an anny into Italy, 
and cutting them off firom those continuai re- 
soorces, by which^ in any otlier method of at- 
tack, they found themselves invincible. 

XXIII. liut nothing gives us a greater 

idea of the address and policy of this people^ 

than tbe manner in which they termínated 

their wars, when they had at last brought tliem 

to the point they desired. They sent tfae gar- 

Tisons out of the strong holds ; had the horses 

and elephants delivered up to them; and if 

their enemies were powerful at sea, obliged 

them to bum their ships, and sometimes remove 

higher np in the country. If the prince they 

had overoome was possessed of numerous ar- 

raies^ and surrounded wiUi warlike nations^ one 

of the arUcles of the treaty was, tliat he sliould 

not make war with any of the allies of the Ro- 

nans, but submit his diírerences to orbitration. 

And as they never refused Uieir alliance to 

any people who 1x>rdered on a powerful prince, 

this condiUon inserted in a treaty of peace, cut 

him off from all opportunities of making war, 

or employing his troops^ and thereby depríved 

him of a military power for the time to come. 

Nay, tliey even l)ereaved Uieir very allies of 

this force. The iiistant any contest broke out 

amongst them, they sent ambassadors who ol>- 

liged them to conclude a peace. It was in 

this manner they terminated the wars between 

Attalusand Prusias; and whoever is in the 

least acquainted with their histoty^ must he 

sensible, that they all along adhered stríctly to 

this policy. The result was, that tbey alone 

were possessed of warlike and veteran annies, 

wliilst those of other nations degenerated into 

A raw unpractised rabble. When any state 

composed too formidable a body, from its situ- 

ation or union^ they never failed to divide it. 

The republic of Achaia was formed by an as- 

soeiation of free cities. The senate declared^ 

that every city should be governed by its own 

laws, independent on the general auUioríty. 

Macedouia was surrounded with inaccessibie 

nottntains. The senate divided it into four 



rparts; declared those free; prohibited them 
every kind of alliance among themselves by 
marríage ; carríed off all the nobles into Ita- 
ly ; and by that means reduced this power to 
nothing. 

XXIV. These customs of the Romans were 
not certaín parUcular incidents which happen- 
ed by chance ; but so many invaríable princi- 
ples, from whioh, in a long course of years, 
they never deviated. The maxims they put 
in practice against the greatest monarclis, were 
exactly the same with Uiose they had employ- 
ed In their infant state, against the little ciUes 
which fitood round them. They made Eu- 
menes and Masinissa contríbute to Uie sub- 
JecUon of Philip anA Antiochus, as they had 
before employed the Latins and Hernici to 
subdue the Volscians and the Tuscans They 
obliged the Carthfl^rinians and the kings of 
Asia to surrender thelr Heets to Uiem, in like 
manner as they had forced the citisens of An- 
Uum to give up Uieir litUe vessels. And in- 
deed it is surprísing to consider^ Uiat duríng 
the course oï that long and mighty prosperíty 
wliich attended the Koman arms, and in which 
it is so usual for mankind to forget themselves, 
the senate contiuued to act all along with the 
same depth of Judgment, and the same steady 
views to the public interest They were not 
dauled by their good fortune, nor moved to 
precipitate their enteipríses before the proper 
season. Observe, I entreat you, the wisdom 
and policy of Uieir conduct. After the defeat 
of Antiochus, they were possessed of Afríca, 
Asia, and Greece, without having a single city 
in those countríes, that could be called imme- 
diately their own. They seemed to conquer 
with no other view but to bestow. But then 
they obtained so complete a sovereignty, that 
whenever they engaged in war with any prince, 
they oppressed hím, as Ít were^ with the 
weight of the whole universe. The time pro- 
per for seising upon the conquered countries 
was not yet come. Had the Romans kept the 
ciUes they took from Philip, the Greeks would 
have seen at once into their designs. Had 
they, after the second Punic war, or that with 
Antiochus, possessed themselves of lands in 
Africa, and Asia, they could never have pre- 
served conquests so slighUy established. It 
was Uie intcrest of the senate to wait till all 
naUons were accustomed to obey as free and 
as confeilerate, and to iet them blend and lose 
themseives insensibly in the Roman com- 
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nimwealUi^ beíbre they should attempt reduc- 
iiig them to the condition of subjects. After 
OTerooimng a natíon, thejconiented tbemselves 
with weakening it, and imposlng surJi condi- 
tíons as consumed it insensibly. If it recover- 
ed, they depressed it still more, and it became 
subject, without a possibiiity of dating the era 
of its subjectíon. This was indeed a siow way 
of conqueríng^butfounded in the deepestpolicy. 
Rome^ by steady adherence ïo these maxims, 
gradualiy increased in strength ; and having 
Bi iength got the better of aii opposition, se- 
curely took possession of the sovereignty of 
the universe. 



CHAP. II. 

■ 

OVTHE MAMNER OF LEVYIMO TROOPS^ AND 
FORMIMG A. ROMAM ARMY. 

L Thb levies, duríng the times of the oi»m- 
monwealth, to which períod we chiefly conlme 
ourselves^ were commonly made by the consuis. 
Every year they issued out an edict, command- 
ing ali who bad reached the miiitary age, to 
appear in the field of Mars, or in the capital. 
Two legions composed a consular army ; and 
as there were two consuls, it was usual to raise 
four legions yearly. The age for serving in 
the army was from seventeen to forty-five. 
None but citixens were admitted : and all of 
that rank within the age prescríbed by law, 
were obliged to be present on the day prefixed, 
mider pain of a fine. To fail in this respect 
was long críminal duríng the commonwealth. 
The people being assembled^ the consuls 
began, by nomUiatíng the military tríbunes, 
twenty-four in number, six to every legion. 
Of these, fourteen were chosen out of the body 
of the knights, and the rest from among the 
people. The first were required to have 
served at least five years, and the others ten. 
They were divided to the four legions in this 
manner. Of the fourteen youngest tríbunes^ 
four were assigned to the first legion, three lo 
the second^ four to the third, and three to the 
last. Of the ten eldest^ two to the first and 
third legioiis^ and three to the second and last. 

II. The four and twenty tríbunes thus chosen 
and appointed, every tribe was called out by 
lot, and ordered to divide into its proper een- 
turies. Four men^as much alike iii all circum- 



ttances as could be found, being presented oat 
of the century on whom the lot fell, the tríbunet 
of the first legion chose one, then the tribunes 
of the second another^ the tríbunes of Uie tíiird 
legion a third, and the remaining person fell 
to the tríbunes of the fourth. After this four 
more were drawn out. And now the ríght of 
choosing first belonged to the tríbunes of the 
second iegion ; in the next four to the tribunes 
of the third iegion ; then to the Tríbunes of the 
fourth legion ; and so continually^ those always 
choosing last in every tum, who ciiose first 
the time before. From this manner of choos- 
ing the soldiers, one by one^ the several large 
bodies into which they were fonned, obtain«d 
the name of legions, írom the Latin word legere, 
to choose ; and the levy itself was called íU' 
lectut, choice. No soldier was admitted under 
th^ height of five Roman feet and ten inches, 
except in an extreme want of troops, which 
would not allow of choosing. It is observed, 
that the men of the first cohorts of each legiou 
were tiot under six feet high, which amouuts 
to five feet ten inches of our measure, the 
Roman foot roaking eleven inches and six hun- 
dred and four decimal parts of an inch English. 
III. The horse were chosen out of the body 
of the EquUes, into wbich order, after the ín- 
stítution of the Censut by Servius Tuilius^ all 
were admitted who were worth four hmidred 
eentertia, They had a horse and ring given 
tíiem at the public ctiarge, and formed a tíiird 
and middle order between the senate and the 
people. They are knowii in history under the 
uame of Ronian knights, and were obliged to 
appear on hurseback, as often as the state had 
oocasioii for their service. Thus there was 
always a sufficient number of cavalry in readi- 
ness, and it belouged to the censors to review 
themj and fumish what was nccessary to com- 
plete the legions. It is iudeed hard to con- 
ceive, that ail the Roman horse in the army 
should be kníghts; and therefore many 
'leamed men are of opinion^ that, after the siege 
of Veii, there were two sorts of cavalry m tíie 
Roman armies : one, whom tíie public supplied 
with horses, and who were said to serve equo 
publico i the other, who furnislied tbemselves, 
and served equo privato, The former they 
allow to have been of the order of knights, the 
latter not. But Grsevius has abundantly de* 
monstrated, by the course of history, that from 
the beginning of the Roman state, till the time 
of Maríus^no other horse entered the leKÍoni 
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bnt the tme. and properkiiigfats, except in the 
iBidst of public coDfusion, wlien order and dis- 
cipline were neglected. After that period, 
the míHt&ry affain being new modelled, the 
knights thought not fit to expose themselves 
abroad in Uie legions, as they had formerlj 
done, but generaliy kept at home to eujoy 
their estates, and to have a hand in the 
transactions of tlie city, leaving their places 
hi the army to be suppiieci by foreign horse. 
Or if they ever made campaigiis tliemselves, 
they held some post of honour and command. 
Hence, under the emperors, a man might be 
a. knigfat and have tfae faonour of a public 
hone, witfaout ever engaging in the public 
canse, or so much as touching arms : whicfa 
consideration made some princes iay aside the 
cuatom of aliowing the knights a horse, aiid 
leave them only the goid ring to distinguish 
tfieir order, as Ptiny the elder affirms to have 
been done in his time. 

IV. When the tevies were compteted, the 
tribunes of every legion obliged the soldiers, 
one by one, to take the miíitary oath. The 
form in tbis case was, to choose out a sotdier, 
who repeated tlie oetli aloud. By this oath he 
engaged to haiard 'hía life for the common- 
wealth, to oliey his general, and not to quit 
the anny without ieave. In pronouiicing it 
be hetd up tiis ríght hand^ raising the thumb 
of It upríght ; after whicfa all the soldiers of 
eacfa tegion declared tliat tfaey swore tlie 
same thing, but without repeating the form. 
This was not a mere ceremony, bul a very so- 
lemn act of reiigion, and so essential to the ' 
Bitkary state, that no man was deemed a sol- 
dier nor aiiowed to strike or kitt an enemy, if 
fae had not taken tlie customary oath. We 
have a remarkabte exampte of tliis in tfae be- 
haviour of CaUi the Censor. A legion, in 
whicfa the son of that illustrious senator served, 
being dismissed by the oonsul who commanded 
Sn Macedonia» yoiuig Cato chose to continue 
with the army. His fiither, thereupon, wrote 
Unmediately to the consul, to desire, if he 
thought fit to suffer his son to remain in the 
aervice, tfaat fae woutd make him take a new 
oath, because being discharged from the for- 
mer, he had no touger any ríght to join in 
battte against the enemy. We find, lilcewise, 
tbat among tlie Greeks the military oath was 
aceounted inseparable from the state of a soU 
dier. And Xenoption iu fais history of Cyrus 
the Oreat, infonns us, tliat that prínce ex- 



ceedingly applauded the action of an officer» 
who having raised his arm to strike an enemy, 
upon hearing the retreat sounded, stopped 
short, regarding that signal as an order to 
procecd no farther. 

V. Afier administeríng the military oath, 
the next care of the tríbunes was to form tfae 
troops into legions. Tfae exact number of 
soldiers in such a battalion was not always tfae 
same. Romulus fixed it at three thousand 
foot, and tliree hundred horse. It afterwards 
rose to four, five, and six thousand. Under 
the consuls it was commonly four thousand 
two hundred foot, and three hundred horse. 
Tfals was tfae number in tfae time of Poly- 
bius, and faere I shall fix it In order 
thoroughly to comprehend the nature of the 
legion, so famous in faistory, we must be- 
gín witli observing tfaat the whole infantry 
of which it was composed, was divíded in- 
to four orders, VeHte», JiaëtaH, Princ^, 
and Triarii. The Velites were young, active 
soldiers, and formed the ligfat-armed troops 
of tlie Roman commonwealtfa. Tfaey faad 
tlieir name á volando, or á vehcitate, from 
tAeir swiftness and expeditíon. Tfaey were 
not divided into companies, nor faad any fixed 
pust assigned tfaem in a day of baUle, but 
hovered in loose order liefore tlie army, or 
were disposed among tfae cavalry and heavy- 
armed troops, as occastou required. The 
Hastati were so called, because they used ki 
ancient times to fight with spears, whichw^re 
afterwards laid aside as incommodious. 
lliese were taken out tfae next in age to the 
Velites, and formed the first iine in a day of 
battle. The Principes were generally men of 
middle age, in the príme and vigour of life, 
whence probably they took their name. Ilieir 
post in an engagement was the second line. 
The Tríaríi were old soldiers of disthiguished 
vaiour, who had served long and acquired 
great experience. They had their name from 
their post in the field of battle, forming the 
third line or reserve. lliey are likewise some- 
times calted PUani, from their weapon the 
Pitum. 

VI. Tfaeae several divisions formed twelva 
faundred men a piece fai tbe three first orders, 
and six hundred in the last, amounting hi ail 
to four thousand two hundred, the entire in- 
&ntry of a tegion. £ach Iwdy, tlie Velitea 
excepted, was subdivided into ten parts or 
maniples, consistiiig of a huudred and twenty 
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In ihe Hastati and Principes, and of sizty in 
the Triarii. Every manipie made two centu- 
ries of companies. Anciently, and at its árst 
^nstitutíon by Romulus, tlie century had a 
hundred men, from which it toolc its name. 
fiut afterwards, it consisted only of sixty in the 
hoêtati and principes, and of thirty in the 
triarii. Three maniples, one of the haêtati, 
another of the principe», and a third of the 
triarii, composed a cohort. Every legion, 
therefore, consisted of ten cohorts, besides tlie 
twelve hundred veiites, who, as we have al- 
raidy observed, were divided into distinct com- 
panies. The numljer of iegions kept on foot 
was different according io the diíferent exígen- 
cies of the state. During tlie commonwealih, 
four legions were usually levied evt'ry year, and 
divided between tlie two consuls. fiut in case 
of necessity, the number was augmented, and 
we sometimes meet with eighteen in Livy. 

y I J. We have observed that every maniple 
waa divided into two centuries or companies. 
Over each of these presided an officer, called 
a centurion. To determine the point of prior- 
ity between them, they were created at two 
diflerent elections. Tliose of the first elec- 
tion, as the most honourable, always took the 
precedency of their fellows, and therefore com- 
manded the ríght hand orders, as the others 
did tlie left. He wlio commanded the first 
century of tlie first maiiiple of tlie triarii, 
calied also piiaui, was the most coiisiilerable 
of ail tlie cpnturloiis, niid ha^l a place iti 
the council of wnr with the consul »iid prin- 
cipal officers. He liore tiie namc oi' pri- 
mipiluê, or primipiU centuiioi aiul was cuiled 
likewise primi/nliu priur^ to disLii!g'Ui.sli liim 
fiom tíie centurion who commaiuled tlie secoiid 
century of tlke saine maniplc, wiio liad the títle 
of primipilut poaíerior, Tliis distinction of 
prtor aiid posterior had place aiso in all the 
other maniples. The centurion who com- 
manded tíie first century of the second mani. 
ple of the triarii was called ueundi piH cenr 
turio i aiid so on to the tenth, who was called 
decimi piU centurio, The same order was 
observed among tlie hattati and principet. 
The first centurion of the principee was called 
primuM princepM, or primi principit centurio. 
«Qlie second, gecundus prineeptf &c. and so on 
to the last So likewise among the hattati, 
ftrimut hattatut, or prind hattati centuriof 
tecundut hattatut, &C. throogh aii the difler- 
ent orders. As it belonged to the military 



tribunes to appohit the centurions, ao these 
last chose vexiUariiy or ensigns, two to every 
maniple. They had likewise ofl&cers under 
them, called tuecfnturionet, or opíionet, and 
who were in the nature of our lieutenants. 
Polybius mentions them under the name of 
tergiductort, their post being in the rear of 
the company. 

yilí. The cavalry required to a legion 
was three hundred. They were divided into 
ten tumuB, or troops, thirty to a troop. Every 
troop conststed of three decuria, m bodies of 
ten men. Over each of these was a captain, 
called decurio. He that was first elected 
commanded the whole troop, and had the tiUe 
of pra/ectut, The decurions had every one 
his optio, or deputy, under hhn, who, in like 
manner as in the foot, were calied tergiduC" 
tortn These squadrons often occur in history 
under the name of akt, because they aiways 
formed the ^rings of the legton. At the thne 
the Romans warred against the lesser natíons 
of Italy, their horse was incomparably supe- 
rior to tliat of their enemies, for wliich reasoa 
they were composed of none but the most con- 
siderable among the citiiens, being, as we Imve 
observed, selected wholiy out of the order of 
^e kntghts. When they aiighted, no mfantry 
was more formidabie, and they very often tum- 
ed the scale of victory. It must he owned, how- 
ever, that their cavairy were but few, iu pro- 
portioit to their foot ; and though they served 
wrll enough for their Itaiian wars, yet they 
bccame fully sensible of this inconvenieiioe 
wlien tíiey had to do witíi Hannibal. It was 
cliiefiy by the superiority of his cavalry, and 
his manner of using it, that he gained somany 
victoriesoverthem. Accordingly^ they appiied 
themselves seriously to the improvement of 
this part of thehr strength, not only by inter- 
mixing platoons of foot with their cavalry and 
traming them particularly to that service, but 
likewise by taking foreign horse into their pay, 
Numidians, Gauls, and Oermans. 

IX. Besides the troops already mentionedi 
there were alv^ys in the Roman armies a 
number of soldiers, of a more emineiit degree, 
known by the title of erocati Thej were 
such as had served out tíie iegal time, and 
been distínguished by parttcular marks of ía- 
vour, as a reward of their valour. It was 
usual for the coiisuis, espc cially in important 
wars, to invite a great number of these into tíie 
servioe, by circular letters despatched for that 
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pmpoK. The reputatíon of a general was 
wbat chieij iudiiced them to gnmt their at- 
tendaoce, and therefore it was considered as a 
{«rticular maik of honour. In the field they 
asQally goarded the chief §tandard^ heing ex- 
CQsed from all the military drudgerf of stand- 
in|r oo the watch, lafaoarin|r in tíie works, or 
otber aenrile empiojments. They had like- 
wte the prÍTÍlege of using the viiU, or rod, 
which was the badge of the centurion*soffice, 
and indeed were in all respects rather superíor 
to tfae centurions. It was rerj common^ when 
any generai of an established ruputaiion, and 
wiio had long distinguished himself in the ser- 
yUx of his country, was appointed to the man- 
agement of a dífficult war, to see great numl)erá 
of theae flock to his standard, and offer tíiem- 
selves anew to dangers and fatigues, in hopes 
of gaining frpsh laurels, under the auspices of 
a oQnuDander who had often in tíieir youth led 
them to honour add victory. Thus it happened 
io Paulus J^ilius, ^en he was charged witíi 
the oooduct of the Macedonian war. And thus 
alao to the yoonger Scipio Africanus^ when, af- 
ter a wries of disgnices before Numantia, the 
Romans cast their eyes upon liim, as alone 
capable of restoring the reputation of their arms. 
X. But to reium to the lef^ons. The offi- 
cets next in dignity to the centurioiis were the 
military tribones, of whom we have already 
gÍTen some accomiL They owed their 
name and institution to Romulus, who having 
diTided the whole body of the citisens into 
thnee tribes, ^jpointed an officer over each, 
with the titíe of tribune. Tlie number after- 
vards increased to six in every legion. During 
the infancy of the commonwealth tbey were no- 
mioated by the consuls ; and afterwards, part- 
I7 hj the consuls, partíy by the people. Their 
bosínesB was to decide all controversies in tlie 
army ; to give the word to the wateh ; to see 
tliat the soldiers observed discipline^ obeyed 
orders, and did tfaeir duty ; and to take care 
oftheworksandcamp. None could attain this 
dignity, who had not served in the army five 
years ; and of the twenty-four that were annu- 
aUy chosen, teji at least must have served ten 
years. Care was also taken to distribute them 
in soch a marnier, that in each legionthe most 
ezperienced were united with those who were 
younger, in order to instmct and form them 
far conunanding. By this means the legions 
were always provided with able officers, wbich 
ooald Dot &il of liaving an ezcelient effect up- 



on the troops, as it naturally tended to inspire 
them with valour, and beget an esteem and 
confidence in their commanders. During the 
campaign, which lasted six months, they com- 
numded the legion by tums, two at a tíme, for 
two months together. Tbe order in wliich 
they were to command was decided by lot. 

XJ. The troops we Imve hitlierto been de- 

scribing, may properly be termed tíie natural 

forces of the republic, as consistíng wholly of 

her own citizens. They were indeed the ori- 

ginai armies of Rome, and all aloiig consti- 

tuted her main strength. But this political 

commonwealth, when she began to extend her 

dominion over Italy, instead of reducing the 

vanquished natíonstoslaveryjndulged tíiem the 

títle of allies, and the íree ei^joyment of their 

own laws, upon condition of supplying her in 

her wars with a certain proportion of men. 

These were called the allied troops, and as to 

number, were equal to the natural forces in 

foot, and double in horse. The manner of 

levying them was this. The consuls, wbile 

they were employed in completing the legions 

at Rome, gave notíce to the allied states 

what number of forces they would have oc- 

casion for, and appointed a time and place of 

rendesvous. Tlie states accordingly con- 

vened their men, and choosing out the de- 

sired numberj gave them an oatíi, and assigned 

them a commander-in-chief, and a paymaster- 

general. When they arrived in the camp, they 

were divided into two gveat bodies, tenned 

aUe, or conma, ftoúk their posttíon in the ar- 

my. For the Romans always reserved the 

centre to themselves, placing the confedeiates, 

Imlf on the right, and half on the left wings. 

And because they were more numerous than 

the natural forces, care was taken íarther to 

separate them, by selecting a third part «f the 

horse, and a fifth of the foot^ and posting them 

near the consul^s person, under the name of 

txtraordinariL It ifl not certainly known how 

the smaller bodies of tíie confederate forces 

were commanded. Most piolMibly the Ro* 

mans marshalled them accortiln*;' tu ïiieír own 

discipline, and assigned tíieni Oir.«-( rb of the 

same nature with those of the icgions. This 

seems to follow from the maiiner in which 

they fought, it appearing evidently by the 

course of history, that, both as to tíieir arms 

and order of battíe^ they differed in nothing 

írom the troops of the republic. We are aa« 

sured^ however, that the two aJa, or great di- 

C 
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choice depended; and it tppean, that they 
cominanded under him, and received hia 
orders^ as lieutenant-generab in our armies 
unler the generalissima In the 



TÍsionB of the allies, had each a prefect appobit- 
ed them by the Romau consul, who govemed 
Ín the same manner as the legioiiary tribunes. 
In aftertlmes, ail the states of Italy were ad- 
mitted to share the freedom of the city, aiid 
their forces incorporated wíth those of the re- 
public. From this period^ therefore^ the name 
of the allies ceased, and in their stead the aux- 
iliary troops were procured. These were sent 
by foreign states and princes, at the desire of 
the Roman senate, or generals, and were al- 
lowed a set pay from the republic ; whereas 
the allies received no consideration for their 
aervice, but a distribution of com. 

XII. Over these armies of the Roman 
people, the two consuls presided, who were 
the standing generals of the republic. They 
were created yearly, and in the field possessed 
an unlimited authority ; the senate reserving 
to themselves only the power of making 
peace, and decreeing war, uniess upon ex- 
traordinary occasions. The annual change of 
genenils was, doubtlêss, in some cases an 
obstacle to the advancement of aflairs ; but 
the danger of infringing on the pubiic líberty, 
by continuSng the same man Íonger in the 
eommand of all the forces of the state, obliged 
them to overlook this inconvenience, from the 
apprehension of a much greater. The 
necesstty of affiiirs, the distance of places, and 
other reasons, reduced the Romans at length | provoke the enemy to battle, or draw back 



serve 

absence of the consul, or proconsul, they iiad 
the honour of using the fasces^ and were in- 
trusted with the same cliarge as tbe officer 
whom they represented. 

XIII. Having thus suflhsiently explained 
how the armies of the Roman people were 
formed, and the different degrees of rank and 
military ser^ice that prevailed in them, it i8 
time to consider a little more particulariy 
wherein their strength consisted, and to wiiat 
they were indebted for tliat superiority, which 
rendered them victorious over the troops of 
all other nattons. The first thing that offers 
itself to our observation here is, the iiature 
and form of the legion ; whose contrivanoe 
was so admirable, that Vegetius thinks 
nothing less than a god could in^ire the idea 
of it. The soldiers of which it was composed, 
were armed with weapons of a heavier and 
stronger kind than those of other nations, as 
we slïall have occasion to show more at iaige 
in the next ctiapter. But because some 
things must be done in war, wliich a heavj 
body is not abl^ to execute, it was therefore 
made to inciude within itself a baiid of light 
forces, which might issue from it in order to 



to continue their generals in the command 
fior several years together, under the name of 
proconsuls or proprxetors. And as these 
generals had ofïea a great extent of country 
to defend, and were obliged to employ differ- 
ent ixMÍies of troops in different piaces^ they 
found it neceasary to have ofiicers under them^ 
of a niore extensive authority than the 
milltary tribunes. Tb\s gave rise to the 
institwtion of tlie Legati, wtio commanded in 
cfaief under the general^ and managed all 
■i&iin by his permission. We find them some- 
timea at the head of one legion, sometimes of 
tliree or four, and sometimes of only part of a 
legion. Thdr cíBce was accountëd very 
honourable, insomuch tliat the greatest men 
of the state, and even such as liad l)een con. 
luls and dictators, did not disdain to accept of 
it. The great Fabius, as is weli known, was 
his aon*8 lieutenant; and Scipio Afncanus 
ferred in the same capacity under the consul 
liis brother. The number was according to 
the general's pleasure, on whom alone the 



into it in case of necessity. It was likewise 
strengthened with cavalry, and with speaimea 
and slingers, to pursue those wfao fled, and 
complete the victory. The troops were all 
of different experíence and standing in the 
service, and so mixed together in the cohorts 
that no party of Roman forces was without a 
sufficient number of veterans, to give life and 
vigour to its operations. The numl)er of men 
in a legion seems iikewise to have been the 
effect of a wise policy. For these amounting 
to four thousand five hundred, formed a con- 
siderable body of troops, animated by one and 
the same spirit, and who, firom their mutual 
relation among themselves^ would take a near 
interest in each other*s preservation. They 
were in effect men of the same regiment, and 
liad all that seal and concem for one another, 
which is usual among those lesser divisions of 
our troops. 

XIV. The Marqnis de Feuquire, in his 

Memoirs^ observes, that, the regiments* of 

, wliich modem armies consist, are not suffident- 
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I7 ^íxmg in úm aiiaiber of meiL He thinks 

it miglit do well to form them of 8everal 

lattalioDs ; KiecMiie siicb ft multitade of difier- 

ent bodies. witbont any immediate tie among 

theaiaelTes, aeemB diractij contrary to tbat 

imícm and sQbonlination, wbich constitutes 

the iffeat lieauty of militarf discipline. It is 

eertain tfaat troops oJways ezert theraselves 

more in belwlf of those of tlte same regiment, 

than where'the party for wbich ttiey ara en- 

gifed belongs to a different division. Thia 

the Ramans wera fully sensible of, aad had aa 

eye to it particularly in the conatitutíon of their 

legkm. It was doubtless of graat aiUrantage 

to them in a day 9Í battle^ that their iine» 

wera made np of a £tw iarge bodies^ Unked 

together by the strongest military tiea, and 

aeariy interrsted in each other^s preservation. 

Nor did the number of men in tiiese bodles 

raKler them unwieldy or unnuuiageable ; be- 

canse being judiciousiy dísposed iuto ctohortSj 

tliey coulcl bt commaiided with the sama ease^ 

aad were no less iiímlile in Uieir operotioBSx 

tlian if they liuil turuied su inauy indepeiideut 

battalions. And here it is wortby of notice, 

that iQ drewing up the army, the troops wera 

M dbposed, as tended wonderfuliy Ui tlieir 

mutual support and encouragement. For aa 

the Romans commouly fought in three lines, 

80 m every one of those line:^, the soidiers 

vere always so posted, as to be sustained by 

othcfs of the same legion. This was owing 

to the m&nner of formíng the lines, not by en- 

tire It^ons, but by tbe different military 

oiders that composed the legions. Tbe Has- 

tati were placed in the ÍirBt line, the Príncipes 

in tbe second, and the Tríarii in tbe third. 

By tUs means the Hastati of every lcgion 

were sapported by the Fríucipes of the same 

leghm, and these again by the TriaríL What 

^iirít and confidence this must add to the 

tioepSy and how eflectualiy it would tend to 

p waeri e them from slaughter, when any 

particular line was broken, will be evidrnt 

opon the least reflection. It is found by ex- 

pffieiice, that soldiers never fight better, nor 

excit a greater share of courage, than when 

they know themselves to be weli supported ; 

■nd if at last they are obiiged to give way, 

yct stUl the retreat is managed with less 

tnrer and confnsioii. The Romans^ in case of 

t repttlse, retired through the intervals of the 

linn'bebind them; aiid tbese consisting of 

■Ko of tlie same legioo, advanced imme- 



diately to their relief, and doobtlem would 
do every thing in tlieir power to preserve ti«(''r 
fellows. This kept up the spiríts of tiai^e 
that fled, prevented their throwing awny 
thelr arms, and encouraged them to rally aiit} 
renêw tlie charge. 

X V, There was also another advantage iii 
the constitution of the legion, arísing fram the 
several military orders of which it was com- 
posed, with their division into maniples and 
companies. For these being very numerouSf 
and differíng in point of rank and supeiiorítyy 
opened a large field for preferment, and 
thereby excited an incredible ardour and 
emulation among the troops. A prívate 
soldier, after passing through the different 
military orderSy came to be a centuríon among 
the Uastati ; and rísing from one maniple to 
aaother, was at length pramoted into the rank 
of tlie Príiicipes. Thence, by a like gradationj 
he reaclied the order of tlie Tríarii ; and in 
time attained the dignity of Prímipilus. JNor 
was lip eveii obliged to stop hrre. For as 
military uierít wti:» evfi7 tiiiiig at Rome, it 
seldom íaiied to reise those who possessed it« 
in any emiiient degreCi to the first diguilies 
of the state. The roanner too in which pro* 
motioiis were maáe, seems wonderfully calcii- 
lated for tlie advaiicement of tnie brevery. 
£very liiglier order of oflScers created those 
next lielow tliem, and so in train continuallyy 
through all the different steps of the service. 
As therefore the person on whom the choice 
depended, had the best opportunities of 
knowing tlie merít of the several competi- 
tors, and wera likely to be determined by 
that alone, in a matter that so nearly concern- 
ed their own honour and safety, it is natural 
to suppose, that every one would endeavour 
to recommend himself by such qimlifications, 
as rendered hiro tnily worthy of the placê to 
which he aspired. Tliis progressive choice 
of oflBcers, which established so just a subor- 
dination in the anny, and gave a great 
Bscendant to the principal coinmanders, con- 
tríbuted more than any thing to the perfectlon 
of military discipline. It is worth while to 
observe how gredually the Romans proceeded 
herein. The people, or state, elected the two 
oonsuls; the consuls chose the military tri- 
bones ; the military tríbunes, tlie centuríons ; 
and the centurions, their vexillaríi and tergi- 
ducton. This method opened the fairest 
ptospect to valour, and tended to beget that 
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^Mi amoDf the troops, «fUch to of all othen ' altofether differait fnini onnelTefl. The 
the happiest that can be raised in an army, an ' digioi» fortune to wfaich the Romans attained» 
emulation to surpaai each other in deserving seems incredibie to us. We are amaied to see 
bonours. I that republic, from an obscure inconsideiable 

XVI. What we have hitherto said regards village, rising Insensibly to power, extendini^ 
chiefly the fonn and structure of the legion. her dominion over Itaiy, and at last renderíng- 
Let us now consider tlie quality of the troops herself mistress of the universe : to behoid hes* 



of which it was composed. None but citisens 
were admitted into tfais body, and of all these 
the tribunes had their cholce, from seventeen 
to fortyfive years of age. We are t« obsrrve, 
however, that it was not every citiïen wtiom 
they judged worthy of this bonour. Bj the 
institution of tfae Ceiuus, tfae wholeïfloman peo- 
ple were divided into distinctclasses, founded on 
a vaiuation of tfaeir estates. Those of the sixth 
and iowest class, consisting of the poorer cit- 
isens, usefiil only by stocking the commoii- 
wealth with cfaiidren, were not allowed to 
serve hi tfae army. The Romans were for 
having soldiers, whose real interest in the pre- 
tervation of the state, would prompt them to 
act with leal in its defence. They had every 
ooe their portion of land, and for the most part 
lived in tfae country, to improve and cuitivate 
itwitfa tfaeir own faánds. Thiis accustomed 



citisens, even those of weight and authority in 
the administration, serving as prívate men in 
heramies; and to find Uiat soldiers, who in 
our days are the dregs of every nation, were 
in that commonwealth made up of the very 
same people, who, at home, in ttmes of peace, 
created magistrates, enacted laws, and obiiged 
the senate itself to Bulnnit to tfaeir decisiona. 
Nor is it less a matter of wonder when we 
consider the number and greatness of her 
anniefl. It is evident, by experience, with re* 
spect to modeni times, that a European prínce, 
who has a million of subjects, cannot, witliottt 
destroyinghimself, keepup and maintain above 
ten tfaousand men. But when we look into 
the affáirs of ancient states, especially tliose of 
Sparta,' Athens, and Rome, the case appears 
to be quite otherwise. We tfaere find, that this 
proportion between tfae soldlers and the rest of 



to tfae toils of husbandry, to endure sun, rain, ! the people, whicfa is how as one to a faun- 
and hail, to handle heavy instruments, dig dred, could not in them he less ttian as one to 
trenches^andcarryburdens; whentfaeyentered eight. Rome was yet confined witfaín very 
tfae service they only changed their arms and ' narrow boonds, when the Latins having re- 
tools, and came with bodies inured to labour, fused to succour ber with tfae troops wfaicfa faad 
and seasoned to all tfae fatigues of the field. been stipulated, ten legions were presently 
Besides, as war was the proper profession oí [ raised in Uie city only. ^And if we exambie 
this people, and what tfaey were all obliged to ' the bistoríes of Atíiens and Sparta, we stmll 
engage in, as soon as they reacbed the age for . there meet with instances no less surprísing, ol 
bearing arms, military exercises made an es- powerfui and numerous armies, when compar- 
sential part of their education. They were ed with the extent of their terrítoríes. 
trained up in them from their infancy, and XVIII. Toaccount, in some mrasure, for 
had a space of ground within the city, called so wonderful a revolution in the course of hu- 
the Campus Martius, where, as if actually in man affairs, it behoves us to call to mind, thai 



the field, they formed themselves to all the 
branches of the service. After their fatigues 
tfaey plunged into tfae Tiber, to accustom 
tfaemselves to swimming, and cleanse away 
tfae dust and sweat Hence tfae Romans were 
never obliged, on any sudden emergency, to 
commlt tfae faonour or safety of the state to a 
raw imdisciplined multitude. They had always 
a suíBcient numlier of men in readiness, trained 
and habituated to war, for the forming and re- 
cruiting tfaeir armies. 

XVII. In reading the history of ancient 
commonwealths, we can hardly forbear fancy- 
ing, tfaat we peruse the annals of a set of men 



the founders of ancient conunonwealths had 
taken care to make an equal distríbution of 
lands, and tfaat the several portíons were al- 
loted to individuals, upon condition of serv- 
hig the state in her wars. This circumstance 
alone raised a nation to power, gave strength 
to its armies, and made it a well regulated 
society. By this it became equally the interest 
of every member of the commonwealth, and 
that a very great interest too, to exert him- 
self in defence of his country. Romulus, 
after assigningone part of the Roman terrítory 
to the expenses of religious worsiiip, and aii« 
other to tfae uses of the stale, divided Uie re- 
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Biaiiider ínto thúty portions, to answer to the 
thirtj CmrUt. Under the commonwealth, in 
proforuon as the public domain increased, it 
nnis the constant practice of the senate, for 
sereral agcs, to allot part of tbe conquered 
lands to the use of the poor citiiens, and share 
it equally among them. This was wlut at 
first enabled Rome to soar above its humble 
cooditioo ; and the people were strongly sen- 
sible of it, even in their comipted state. Vie 
find them constantly strugjrling for an agrFarian 
Isíw, and contri vin|[; means to check the artifices 
of those who endeavoured to elude it. The 
svowed patnms of liberty considered this law 
aa the main bulwark of tlie state, and were ever 
•ocmding in the ears of the senatc, the mis- 
Ghie& to which they exposed themselves by 
tlif Tiolation of it Tell me, would Tiberíus 
GfBochns say tothe nobles, which ís tlie most 
iralnable character, that of a citiien, or of a 
pefpetoal slave ? Who is most useful, a sol- 
dier, oraman entirely unfit for wor? Wíll 
yoa, merely for the sake óf enjoying a few 
BMre Bcxt» of land than your feiiow-citisens, 
qnite lay aaide the hopes of coiiqueríng^ the 
reat of the world, or be exposed to see your- 
aalves dispossessed, by the enemy, of those 
Tery lands which you refuse us ? 

XIX. And in fact we find, that in pro])or- 
tioo as the Romaos deviated from this great 
and original principle of govemment> affiiirs 
began to wear the very same face, under 
wfaich they appear in our days. The avarice 
of some, uid the lavish profuseness of oUiers, 
oocasioned the land to become the property of 
a fiew. Inunediately arts were introduced^ to 
siqiply the recipitKal wants of the rich and 
poor ; by which means bnt very few soldiers 
or dtiiens were to be seen. For the revenues 
of the htnds, that liad before been employed 
to sopport the latter, were now whoUy bestow- 
ed on slaves and artificers, who administered 
io the luxury of the new propríetors. But it 
was impofisible that people of tliis cast should 
be good soldiers, they being cowardly and ab- 
Ject, already corrupted by the luxury of cities^ 
and often by tbe very art they profcssed. Be. 
indes, as they might reap the fruits of their in- 
dustry in every clime, and could not properly 
call any oouiitry their own, they had no suffi- 
cient tie to bind them to its defence. Nor was 
thís revolution peculiar to the republic of 
Rome. Sparta before her had experíenced 
the Uke vidsaíliide. Lycurgns left no less than 



thirty thousand citisens behind him, who hi 
Uie time of Agis and CÍeomenes were reduc- 
ed to seven hundred, scarce an eighth part of 
whom was possessed of lauds. The rest were 
no more than a cowardiy populace. These 
two kings undertook to revive the ancient laws 
on this occasion, and from tiiat Ume Lacede- 
monia recovered its former power, and agaín 
became formidable to all Uie states of Greece. 
Uad Tiberíus and Caius Gracchus equally 
succeeded in their design of reforming the 
Roman commonwealth, the loss of liberty, and 
all the miseríes consequent vpon it, might 
have 1>een prevented. But their untimely fate 
discouraging oUiers from engaging in the same 
cause, Rome soon after, instead of being de- 
fended by, became a prey to, her own iegions* 
Nor ought we to wonder, if men who had no 
property in the state, and might hope more firom 
its overthrow than preservation, were easily 
induced to conspire its ruin. 

X X. But the equal distríbution of lands, was 
not that alone which gave strength to the 
armies of Rome. There were other circum- 
stances, peculiar to Uie times and constitution 
of that republic, which contríbuted not a litUe 
to its grandeur. The trade of a soldier was 
not then, as in our days, a slavery for life^ at- 
teiided with iiifinite fatigue, and scarce any 
profit. As the art of exactly fortiíying placea 
was little kiiown, and less practised^ national 
quarrels were decided by battle, and one 
gained, often put an end to the war. Hence 
the servlce was, properly speaking, little more 
than so many siunmer campaigns. The ar- 
mics were renewed yearly, and for several ages 
never kept the field during the vrinter. A 
battle commonly was attended with the con- 
quest of an entire province or kingdom ; and 
the pillage got in over running the enemy's 
country, was oflen not only sufficient to enrich 
the conquerors, but sometímes even served to 
aggrandise their posteríty. At the close of the 
campaign, the soldiers were dismissed, every 
one to Íiis own home, to look after his domes- 
tic affairs, and cultívate his inherítance. Thus 
there were many inducements to a military life : 
the short duration of the service, Uie prospect 
of wealth and affluence, to which it often con 
ducted ; the necessity of defeiidin^ their owi, 
possessions ; and the hope of acquiríng new 
ones from the enemy. For as we liave already 
observed, it was the constant practice of the 
senate, for sevend ages, to assign part of tha 
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conquerpd lands to the use of tho poor cttisens ; 
eíther dividing it among those who had no pa- 
trímony of their own, or gninting an addítíonai 
allowance to sucli whose inherítance was but 
scanty. ïn our tiuies the condition of a soldier 
is very dííTi'rrnt. National quarrels are not 
now decided bybattles, but most comnionly by 
sieges, which spins out the war to an immo- 
derate lengtli, and occaslons an iniiuite loss of 
men. Towns are seldom taken by storm, or 
abandoned to be plnndered^ but given up by 
capitulation^ and tlie inhabitanls left in the 
quiet possession of tlieir properties. A country 
exposed to pillage redeems itself by contri- 
butions, no part of which comes into the hands 
of the prívate men, whose pay at the same 
time is so small, that the meanest occupation 
yields a íar greater incoroe. Thus tbe miseríes 
of hunger, lieat, and cold, which are insepar- 
able from a military lífe, the certainty of blows, 
and the uncertahity of plunder, render the 
usual parts of war full of suíTeríngs aiid 
dangers, and of little or no profit to the 
soldiers. 

XXI. Indeed in the latter times of the com- 
monwealth, war begaii to partake of those 
inconveniences, with which it is attended In 
the present age. But then the encourage- 
ments they had to fece the dangen of the ser- 
vice^ and the high honours to which it paved 
tlie way, made aíl difficulties vauish and dis- 
appear. For as the Romans devoted them- 
selves entirély to the profession of arms^ and 
considered it as the only study worthy their 
care, they omitted no methods to recommend 
and place it in estcem. Innumerable rewards 
and distiuctiuns were invented, suited to the 
diffcrent stations of men^ and the several kinds 
of valour in which they might render them- 
selves couspicuous. Magistracies and dignities 
were almost always couferred, according to the 
reputation of the candidate for bravery in war. 
And at the same time that military merít never 
failed to promote the person in whom it was 
lodged, no one was capable of civil employ- 
ment in tlie commoDwealth, wiio had not serv- 
ed in the arroy at least ten years. We are 
not therefore to wonder, tbat amidst so many 
incentives, which rendered the life of a soldier 
not only honourable, but in some measure 
necessary, muititude^ flocked to the service 
aiid strove with emulation to be admitted into 
the iegions. Interest and ambition are the 
liro ruiing prínciplea of humau life ; and as 



both conspired to urge the Romans to war, f t 
was easy for them to find armies, and to in— 
crease and multiply tliem at pleasure. Dut; 
tn our days^ none of those motives c^nto 
upon the minds of men. The condition of & 
common soldier is of all others the most des- 
picable ; and even with regard to offioen ot" 
tlie fint rank, long service is so far from 
being a reconimendation to state-preferment, 
tliat they are on tliat very account, in the 
judgment of many, the less flt for civil em- 
pioyroents. 

XXII. But what chiefly contríbuted to 
the strength and greatness of the Roman 
armies, was the custom established by Romu- 
lus, of incorporating the vanquíshed natíons. 
and admitting them to tfae prívileges of dti- 
sens. Without this it would have been tm- 
possible for Rome to raise herseif to that 
heígiit of grandeur, to which in time she 8t- 
tained. Tho spirit of her citisens^ the bnireFy 
of lier troops, aiid the admirable discipline of 
her armies, might have enabled her to subjcfct 
tlie nations around her, and extend her sway 
over a coosiderable part of Italy \ but in pro- 
portion as she advanced in conquest, stie would 
have liecome seiisible of her own weakness ; 
and tlie difficulty of mahitaining herself in 
her new terrítoríes, when they grew large 
enough to employ the whole naturél forces ot 
tlie commonwealthy would liave either made 
her drop all Uioughts of farther empíre, or 
forced her to have recourse to mercenary 
troops, which have always in the end proved 
the ruin of those states, who were imprudent 
enough to venture upon so dangerous an ex- 
pedient. This is remarkably exemplified in 
the history of Athens, Sparta, and C^arthag^. 
The two first of these cities acquired coiisid- 
erable dominion and authoríty in Greece, and 
for some time maintained themselves in the 
possession of that power, to which their 
valour and abilities in war had raised them. 
But as the number of citizens in eíther state 
seldom exceeded thirty thousand, and they 
were imacquainted with the p<Hicy of incor- 
poratuig the vanquished iiations, it ?ras imp<^ 
sible for tliem to enlarge their terrítoríes in 
any extensive degree. For great conquests 
require great armies to nuiintain them, which 
citíes so constituted as Athens and Sparta, 
were not able to funiish. Aocordingly we 
find» that when ambition prompted them to 
undertakings beyond their strength^ they 
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so far from being able to increase their 
dominiofis, that their xerj conqiiests proved 
their niin, and they sunk under the wei^ht of 
their own greatness. For the countríes they 
had brought under subjection, iiot consider- 
ÍDg themselves as parts of the state, but rather 
as tributaríes and slaves, were glad of an op- 
pofftonity of shaking off the joke ; and there- 
fore seldom failed lo revolt, when they saw 
them engaged in auy difficult war. fiy tliis 
means thej were not only depríved of a con- 
siderable part of the reveniies, at a time when 
they stood most in need of money and sup- 
plies; but obliged likewise to divide their 
fofces, which was a great check upon their 
dcsigns, and in the end so weakened them, 
that thej were no longer able to maintain 
themselves in that grudeur and reputation 
they had acquired. 

XXIIJ. Tbe case of Carthage was indeed 
somewhat diflerenL That conunonwealth^ by 
its riches and oommeroe, was able to set great 
armíes on foot, aiid make extensive conquests. 
But as the genius of the citiiens was tumed 
more to tiafiic than war, and as Uiej never 
admitted the conquered nations to the prívi- 
leges of oatural subjects^ they were under a 
necessty of employing mercenary troops, 
both for enlarging their terrítoríes, and hold- 
ing the vanquished oountríes in obedience. 
Hence the many sliocks and convuisions to 
which that state was liable. For as lier 
armtes had no other tie to tlie republic, biit 
that of their pay, they were easiiy induced to 
throw offtheir allegiance, when aiiy more ad- 
vantageotts prospect ofTered itself. Tlieir re- 
wíAt more Uuui once brought Carthage to tlie 
Tery briak of destmction. Iiistead of coii- 
tríbutmg to secure the tranquiility of the trí- 
hutary countríes, they often spirítcHl thero 
op to rebeilioii ; and, which is iiideed a 
DCoesBary consequence of employing mercenary 
ixoops, upon any sudden reverse of fortune^ 
they were ever ready to abandon the service. 
Thus the Carthaginians, though absolute 
nasters at sea, possessed of immense terrítor- 
ies, and able to set on foot numeroiis armies, 
were in realíty rather a rích than a powerful 
repablíc They were suecessful indeed for a 
tíme againkt a number of barbarous states and 
oatioin, without discipline or experíenee in 
var; but when they came to enter the lists 
with a brave and a military people, their un- 
almost always miscarried. Witness 



their many attempts upon Syrocuse, the ez 
tremity to which they were reduced by 
Agathocles; and the ease with whích they 
were in a manner totally dríven oiit of Sicily, 
by Pyrrhus. Indeed in Uieir first and second 
war wíth the Romans, they make a very con- 
siderable figure in history, wÍieUier we regard 
the greatness of theír victoríes, orthe strength 
of tjieir armies. But the merít of that seema 
rather owiiig to Uie abilities of theír generals, 
than to the intrínsic power of the common- 
wealth itself. Accordingly, in the third Punic 
war, when they had neither a Hamilcar, nor 
a Hannifaai at the head of thev troops, they 
in a very short time iéll a prey to their 
enemies. 

XXIV. But now the Romans, by the 
admirable policy of incorporating the van- 
quíshed nations, avoided all the inconvenien- 
ces to which the above-mentioned cities 
were iiable, and built Uieir greatness upon a 
sure foiuidaUon. The forces of the state in- 
creased wiUi their terrítoríes, iiisomuch that 
it is amaiing to consider, in how short a time, 
from small beginnbigs, they rose to an incred- 
ible mulUtude of citixens. The conquered 
provinces were so far from being an incum- 
braiice upon them, by exhausUng Uieir sti«ngth 
in guar^ls and garrísons, that, on Uie contruy, 
Uiey became real parts of the commonweaith^ 
aiid contríbuted greatly to her power, by 
augmenting her revenues, and adding to Uie 
nuniber of her subjects. llius, in proportion 
as Rome grew ín greatnf ss, and stood iii need 
of mighty armies lo support Uie weight of her 
enterpríses, she found within herself an inex- 
hausUble stock of men and ríches, and wiUiout 
having recourse to mercenary troops, could 
fumish more Uian suiEcient U> answer all the 
demands of the state. Polybius, when he 
comes to speak of the war with the Italic 
Gauls, takes occasíon to describe Uie mighty 
preparatioiis made by the Romans, to oppose 
that formidable enemy. We there find, <i»at^ 
the forces of the commonwealth, at that time, 
amounted to about seven hundred thousand 
footy and seventy thousand hoise. Compare 
this aooount with the histories of Athens aod 
Sparta, and it wili soon appear, what a disad- 
vantage these two states Íay under, for want 
of such an instituUon as Uiat of Romulus. 
For as they never admitted the vanquished 
natlons to the right of citíiens, but always re. 
duced them to the condiUon of tributaries, the 
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mulUtude of their conquests served only to 
enlarge their territoríes, without adding to 
tíie number of Uieir iiaturai subjecta. Henee | 
even in the most tíourísliing period of their 
greatness, they could seldom brin|^iiito the 
field above thirCy thousand men. ilome, on 
the other hand, by a contrary policy, increased 
daily in the multitude of iier citiiens, and 
in time was enabled to fumish out armies^ 
adequate to the conquest of the universe. 



CHAP. III. 

OF THE ARMS AND DISC1PLIN£ OF THB 

ROMAN& 

I. ÍT is generally allowed among the writers 
upon tlie art of war^ Úíslí as in many other 
things, so particulariy in their arms, tlie Ko- 
mans excelled all other nations. I shali not 
here confine myself to tlie usual distinction 
into offensive and defensive, but rather de- 
scríbe them according to the several military 
orders of which the legions were composed. 
By the relites we are to understand all the 
light-armed troops of the commonwealth, of 
Whatever rank and denomination. They were 
equtpped witli bows, slings, javelins, a Spanish 
sword, a buckler, and a helmet The bow is 
of very remote antiquity, and has been used 
by almost all nations. Crete in particular 
was famous for its excellent archers. It does 
not seem to have been much regarded by the 
Hom;ms in ttie eariie«t times of the republic, 
and when it was ufterwiird^ iutroduced, was 
confined chiefly to the auxiliary troops. We 
fiiid, tiowever^ in the description of battles, fre- 
quent mention made of tlie saffittarii ; and it 
appears, tliat they sometim s contríbuted not a 
little to the victory. The sling was also an 
instrument of war much used by many na- 
tions. The Baleareans especially, who in- 
tiabited tlie islands now called Majorca and 
Minorca, are beyondall others celebrated for 
their expertness at this weapon. They were 
so attentive in exercising their youth in the use 
of it, tliat they did not give them their food in a 
moming till tbey hit a mark. These Baleareans 
were much employed in the armies of the Car- 
thaginians and Romans, and greatly contri- 
buted to the gaining of victories. Livy men- 
tions some cities of Achaia, particularly Egiimn , 
Paltm, and Dym», whose inhabitants were stiil 
more deztrous at the silng than the Baleareans. 



They thr/w stones farther. and with 
force and c Ttaiiuy, npver failnpf to liit wLj 
part of the face they pleased. Their siinga dia^ 
cliarged stones wíth so much focce, that nei— 
ther buckier nor head-piece could resist their 
impetuosity. Instead of siones, they some— 
timi'S ciiarged the sling with ballsof iead, whicJi 
it carried much farther, aud with greater im> 
petuosity. The javeiin, or koMta, was ttie 
proper missive weapon of the ve&tes. It was 
a kind of dart not unlike an arrow, the wood o€ 
which was generally three feet iong, and oiie 
iiich thick. The point was four inches Umg, 
and tapered to so fine an end, tliat it bent at 
the first stroke in such a manner, as to be use- 
iess to the enemy. Every man carried seven 
of them to battie. The Spanish sword was for 
a close encounter. The Komans judged this 
weapon the fittest for executlon, as Imving both 
edge and poinL It was short, of excellent 
temper, and ín stu^ not úniike a Turkish 
scimitar, only stiarper at the point. Livy telis 
us, that though it was principaliy intended for 
stabbing, it wouid yet serve iikewise to cut off 
arms^Iegs^andheadsatablow. The biickler 
or parma, was of a round form, alwut Uiree 
feet in diameter, and made of wood, covered 
witli leather. Ttie helmet, caiied gaka, or 
galerus, was a iight casque forthe hiad^gene- 
rally made of the skin of some wild beast, to 
appear the more terríbie. 

1 1. The arms of the hoêtati, principet, and 
triarii, were in a great measure the same ; 
for whicti reason we shaii not divide tliem in 
our descríption, but ^peak of them altogether. 
Those most deserving our notice are the sword, 
the scutum, the jnium, Úie gaUa, and the lorica, 
The sword was the same as ttuit of the velite^, 
and therefore requires not any particular de- 
scription here. It was usuai with the Romans 
to wear it on the right siiie^ tliat they míght > 
he the more at iil)erty to manage their sbields. 
In ancient monuments however we sometimes 
meet wíth it on the ieft. 1 he icutum was a 
buckler of wood, obiong, and l>ending inward 
iike a tudf cylinder. Its parts were joined U>- 
gether with iittie piates of iron,and the whole 
was covered with a bail*s hide. An iron ríng 
went round it without, to keep off blo-^ ; and 
another witliin, to hinder it from taking any 
damage by lying on the ground. In the 
middie was an iron boss, or umbo, juttingout, 
very servicabie to giance off stones aiid darti, 
I and sometimes to press vioiently upoa tlis 
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(SMmy, and driTe all before thenu It apprars 
tliat these bucklen were large enough to cover 
almost the whole body. Polybius makes them 
four fect loog, and two and a half broad. And 
in U%7 we meet with soldiers who slood on the 
guard, sometimes sleeping wiLh tiieir head laid ^ 
00 their sliield, liaving fixed the other part of 
it on the earth. Some make the «cm/hjii the same 
wilh the dypeuÊ : but this is evidentlf a mis 
take ; since in the institutioo of the etnaus, by 
Servius TuUius^ we fiiid the elyf)eu8 given to 
those of the first class^ and the scuium to those ot 
the seconcL Íu fact^ the icutum was long and 
square, bimI came atjlast to be the only shield 
of the heavy-armed troopiL The c^/ieiu was 
of a smalier sise, and quite round, belonging 
raore properly to other nations^ tbough ^r 
sone time used by the Romans. 

III. Tlie pUmm was a missive weapon, which 

in a charge tíiey darted at the enemy. It 

was commonly four-square, but sometimes 

round ; compoaed of a piece of wood about 

tliree cubita long, and a slip of iron of the 

same length, hooked and jagged at the end. 

They took abuiidance of care in joining the 

two parta together, and did it so artificially, 

that it wottld soooer break in the iron itself, 

than in the joint. Every man liad two of these 

pila, which they discharged at tiie enemy be- 

Ibre they came to close fight Wtien they Imd 

■either time nor room they threw it upon the 

gnMmd, and char^red the enemy sword in hand. 

Maríus, in tlie Cimbrian war, contrived these 

pUm after a new fashion. For whereas before 

thc head was iastened to Uie wood with two 

iron pins, lie suffered one of them to remain 

as it was, and puliing out the other, put a 

wc»k wooden peg in its place. By this means, 

wfaen it stuck in the enemy's shield it did not 

stand outright as íbrmerly: but the wooden 

peg breaking, the jarelin hung down, and 

Bticking fast by its crooked point, drew after 

it tiie shield. Next to the pUum we mentioned 

tbe galea. Tliis was a head-piece, or morion, 

coming down to the slioulders, It whs either 

of inin or brass open before, and leaving the 

face wicovered. Some of them were so con- 

trived, that they migfat be let down» ou occa- 

sion, io cover the fiure. Upofi the top was the 

eritia, or crest, in adoming of which tiie sol- 

dters took great pride. In the time of Poly- 

bius 4hey wore plumes of feathers» dyed of 

various coloun, U> render thero beautiful to 

their friends, aad terrible to their enemtes. 



Tlie oflScers in partícular were extremely cu- 
rious and splendid in their cresU, wliicn were 
usually worked in gold and siiver, and so con- 
trived as to represent animals of various kinds, 
lions, leopards, tigers, and griffins. If we 
migtit speak of those of foreign commanders, 
the crest of king Pyrrhus, as very singular, 
would deserve our notice. It was made, ac- 
cording to Plutarch*s descríption, of two goats* 
homs. Alexander the Great, as he is repre- 
sented on ancient medals, wore a crpst of the 
same nature. 

IV. We come now to the lorica, which was 
a defensive armour for the body, as tlie galea 
was for the head and neck. In our language 
it is called the cuirass, and was generally made 
of leather, covered with plates of iron in thcJ 
form of scales, or iron ríngs twisted within one 
another in the form of chaúis. These are 
wliat we call coats of mail, in Latin, lcrica Aa. 
ini« connerta^ or hamata. Sometimes the cui- 
rass consisted of thongs, with which tlie soldier 
was girt from the arm-pits to the waist, and 
whence probably it took thc name of lorica, 
from hrum, a thong or strap of leather. We 
find likewise that it was oaentimes a sort of 
linen cassock, made with many folds, wliich 
resisted, or very much broke the force of 
biows. Amongst the Grecks this piece of ar- 
mour had the name of thnrar, and was made 
either of iron or brass, iii two pieces, which 
were fastened upon tl.e sicies by buckles. 
Alexander left the cuirass only the two pieces 
which covered tlíp bn^ast, that the fear of be- 
ing wounded on tlu» back, which had no de- 
fence, might prevnit the soldiers from ílying. 
Some of these cuirasses were of so hard a me- 
tal, as to be absolutely proof against weapons. 
Zoilus, an excellent artist iii this way, offered 
two of them to Demetrius Poliorcetes. To 
show the excellency of them, he caused a dart 
to be discharged from a catapuita, at the dis- 
tance of only twenty-six pAces ; which, tfaough 
it struck the cuirass with the utmost violence, 
yet made no impression, and scarce Íeft the 
least mark behhid it. After all it must be 
owned, that the thorax of the Greeks was 
much iess capable of motion, agility, and 
foice ; whereas the girts of leather, succes- 
sively covering each other, left the Roman 
soldier entire liberty of action, and fitting him 
like a vest, defended him against daits. The 
pooier soldiers, who werc rated under a thou- 
sand drachros, instead of the lorka, wore a 
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vfcforale, or brenstplate of thin brass, about 
twelve inches square : and this, with what has 
lK*en already described, and greaves and gaunt- 
lets upon their iegs and arms, which were 
common llke%vise to the rest, rendered them 
foropletely armed. 

V. What we have hitherto said regards on- 
ly the foot It is now time to speak of the 
cavalry, who at first were but very indifferent- 
ly armedj either for oflence or defence. They 
used only a round shield^ with a helmet on 
their head, and a couple of javelins in their 
haud, great part of the body being left without 
defence. But as soon as they found the many 
inconveniences to which they were hereby ex- 
posed, they began to arm themselves like tlie 
Grecian horse, or much in the manner of their 
own foot, only their shield was a little shorter 
and squarer^ and their lance or javelin thicker, 
with spikes at each end, that if one miscar- 
rled, Uie other might be serviceable. It is 
renuu'kable, and what iiideed we are hardly 
able to comprehend, tliat amongst the ancients, 
the horse had neither stirnips nor saddle. 
Etlucation, exercise, and habit, hadaccustom- 
ed tfiem not to want those aids, and even not 
to perceive that ttiere was any occasion for 
them. There were some horsemen, such as 
the Numidians, wlio did not know so much as 
the iise of bridles to guide their horses ; aiid 
who, notwithstanding, by their voice only, or 
the use of the heel or spur, made them ad- 
vance, fall back, stop, tum to the right or left ; 
in a word, perfdhn all the evolutions of the 
best disciplined cavalry. Sometimes, having 
two horses, they leaped from one to the other, 
even in the heat of battle^ to ease the first when 
fatigued. These Numidians^ as well as the 
Partliians, were never more terríble than when 
they seenied to fly through fear and cowardice. 
For then, facing suddenly about, tliey dis- 
charged their darts or arrows upon tlie enemy, 
and often put Uiem to fllght with great slaugh- 
ter. The Romans were more than once sur- 
prised by these unexpected attacks, and on 
some occasions suffered considerably. But 
they at last found out a method of securíng 
themselves, by holding their targets over their 
heads, and forming what historíans call the 
ieêiudo, It was to this invention that Marc 
Antony owed the preservation of his anny, 
when miscarryiiig in his expedition against Uie 
Parthians, he foimd himself obliged to retreat 
iuto Syría before a great body of their horse. 



VI. These were the arms with whfd fte 
Romans coni|ttered the world : and I belieTe 
it wiU be readily owned, Umt Uiey were admir— 
ably well calculated both for defending them- 
selves, and offending Uieir enemies. Polybíus, 
in more places than one, pves them the ad- 
yantige in this respect over all oUier naUons, 
and expressly affirms, that the many victoriea 
they obtained over the Gauls was owing en- 
tirely to the superíority of Uieir arms. It is 
true the cutting swords of that people terrífied 
them greaUy at first, and was Uie cause of a 
fatal overtiirow. But they soon leanit fram 
experíence wliat a oontemptible weapon tliat 
was, when employed in close fight against 
troops substantíaily armed fordefence: forthe 
Gauls^ to give force and vigour to their blowa, 
were obliged to avoid too near an approach to 
the enemy, that th'ey might liave room to wieid 
their swords. Their first ranlLs tlierefore oniy 
could do execution, because the Bomans, 
knowing their safety to lie in close fight, ad- 
vanced continually tmder cover of Uielr sliieldSf 
and crowded upon Uiem in such maiiner, Uiat 
they ieft Uiem not suflfcient space for tfae free 
use of their weapons. It is liesides observed, 
Uuit the swords of tbe Gauls were of so iii a 
temper, as after two or three sirokes to stand 
bent in their hands, and thereby become whoiiy 
useless to Uiem, if they liad not time to straight- 
en them on the ground with their feet. This 
was not to be expected in the heat of figfat 
against an enemy that pressed so hard , ao 
that the Romans closing in with them, stabbed 
them in the face and breast wíth Uieirpoíiited 
swords, and made teirible siaughter. The 
Chevalier Folard is astonisiied, timt under ali 
Uiese disadvantages, his oountrymen shouid 
obtain so many victoríes over the Roinan& 
He can tiaidly forbear fancying, that, had they 
so far improved by Uieir defeats, as to ctiange 
Uie fashion of their we^ions, and ann them- 
selves after the manner of tlieir adver- 
saríes, we shouid not have heard solch^ph 
of the boasted exploits and conquests of 
that people. Be that as it will, it is certain 
the Gauls wanted neither braverynormilitary 
conduct, and, if we except Uie single article oi 
theirarms^ showed themselves on maiiy occa- 
sions no way inferior to the Romans. 

VII. But iet us now compare tlieir anns 
with those of the Greeks. Here, it must be 
owned, the advantage does not appenr so ma- 
nifest Many are nither of opiníoii, that tbs 
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Greeks ncelled the Romans in thfs respect 
Hie Earl of Orrery particularly, in his Trea- 
tise of tlie Art of War, wonders much that 
the Romans, who borrowed most of their wea- ; 
pons, whether offensive or defensive, from 
the Greeks, did not also foUow tlieir example ' 
fai ííiniishing some of their infantry with long ' 
pikes, which he observes are the best offen- ! 
slTe arms, either to charge or defend, and of i 
esceUent ose against horse. It is well known 
that the Macedonian phalanx, to which Philtp 
and Alexander were indebted for most of their 
▼iccorieSy fought always with this weapon. '• 
One would therefore be apt to think, that an 
experience so much in its favour, cotild not 
have ÍBiied of recommending it powerfully to 
the Romans. And yet it is certain, that after 
Biaking trial of it for some time, they laid it 
adde as incoromodious, ordering the hattati, 
who at fint were equipped with it^ and thence 
took their name, to ann themselves after the 
&shion of the rest of the legrionary foot This 
could not arise from any scrupulous attach- 
roent to their own customs, or dislike of foreign 
mannera; because no people were ever less 
Itnadoiis in thts respect, or showed a greater 
readiness to adopt the institutions of other na- 
tions, when they saw any real benefit likely 
to accfue ftxm them. The principal reason 
seems to have been, that tliey found the use of 
the weapon incompatíble with that of the 
shield. For as it necessarily required to be 
nanaged with both hands, those who fought 
with it were obliged to lay aside the buckler ; 
which piece of armour appeared to the Romans 
of greater consequence than the pike^ because 
this last WBS in some meastire supplied by the 
sword and javelin. If we might Judge of things 
by the event^ the Romans reasoned very justly 
on this oocasion *, since without the assistance 
of the píke, they not only gained greater 
and more numerotis victories than the Mace- 
donian phalanx, but even beat that very pha- 
lanx itself, so formidable by tlie use of this wea- 
pon. As this is a very curious and interesting 
sabject, and capable of fumishing many useful 
leflectkms in relation to the ancient art of war, 
jt will not, I believe, be disagreeable to the 
Mder, if we enlarge a little upon it 

Vlir llie Macedonian phalanx was a body 
of sixteen thousand men, armed with pikes, 
fcur and twenty feet long, which historians de- 
scríbe under tlie name oiêarismt, Thiscorps 
WBS generally divided into ten battalions, each 



consisting of sixteen himdred men, a hun* 
dred in front, and sixteen deep. To form 
some idea of their strength and order of battle, 
we need only reflect upon what passed a few 
centuries ago in Europe, when Ítaly ^ras a 
continual theatre of war, by reason of the dif- 
ferent pretensions of France, Spain, and the 
Emperor. The battalions of ^witserland were 
then in great reputation, and generally looked 
upnn as tlie best infantry in the world, chiefly 
on account of the many victories they had 
gained by the pike. Tliey were forced at 
first to have recotirse to this weapon, iu order 
to secure tliemselves against tlie ambition of 
the German princes, who were daily making 
attempts upon their liberty. For these princes 
being rich, and able to bring into tlie fieíd a 
numerous cavalry, the Switsers, whose wLole 
strengtli, on the contrary, lay iii tlieir foot, saw 
themseives tmder a uecessity of coiiiriving 
arms^ that might defend thtm agaíust tlie en- 
emy*shorse. None appeared so proper for tliis 
purpose as the pike i and so successfui were 
they, by the perfection tbey attoined to iii tlie 
use of it^ and tbeir adminible onlers aiid disci* 
pliiie^ ttiat with fifteeu or twenty thotisuud foot^ 
they would ofteu venture to attack a vast body 
of horse, aud geneniily came off victurious. 
From that Ume Uie pike became fauiotis, and 
wa^ introduced into all the armies of Eu* 
rope. We fiud that they usually had oue 
luilf of their infautry shot, and the other 
half pikes *, and it is particularly deserviiig of 
our notice, that for several ages, the chíef dc- 
pendence of the general úi a day of battle 
seems to have been upon the pikes. By de- 
grees the musket began to prevail over tlie 
pike ; yet gained ground so very slowly, tluit 
it is not much above haif a century, since we 
find one third of the iiifantry still pikes. 

IX. But though the pike was foimd to be 
of admirable service in engagements with 
horse, experience constantly made it appear, 
that it was by no meaiis sufficient against a 
resolute and well-armed iufantry. For as 
this weapon required to be managed with both 
hands, and tlierefore necessarily exciuded 
the use of the target, those who carried it 
were left altogether without defence, if, in 
the course of a^ engagemi'iii, the enemy 
should chance to get Mritliin tlieir pikes. 
Hence tlie generals who were acquaiated 
with this weakness in the Swiss battalioiis, 
and could bríng their troops to f ress the 
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charge vigorously, seldom failed of dcfeating 
tbein with greot slaughter. We have a re- 
markabie example of it in the case of Count 
Carmignola, general to Philip Viconti, 
Duke of Milan. That brave officer being 
sent against a bodj of eighteen Uiousand 
SwiUers, with only six Uiousand borse, and a 
few foot^ advanced boldly to the encounter ; 
but though the attack was resolute and well 
conducted, he was repulsed wiUi conslderable 
loss. Carmignola quickly perceived Uie ad- 
vantage which the enemj had in their foot 
over his horse. As he was a man of deter- 
mlned courage, and raUier roused than 
dispirited by the check he had lately receiv. 
ed, he soou rallied his men, and led them on 
again to the charge. When he came within 
a certain distance^ he ordered his cavalry to 
dismount ; and engaging the Switaers smaitly 
in that posture, put them all to the rout, and 
most of them to the sword. Onlj three 
thousand were left, who, finding themselves 
past remedy, threw down their arms. It 
will be proper to take notice on this occasion, 
that the cavalry led by Carmignola were all 
men at arms, and therefore completely pro- 
vided both for oíTence and defence. Now 
such a Ixxly of troops was well enough able 
to deal with the Switiers, if they but once 
got close up with them^ and came to use 
their swords. For then the enemy belng 
without defensive arms, and deriving no 
asaistance from their pikes, whose very length 
rendered them unserviceable, were «xposed 
to unavoidable slaughter. Considering, 
therefore, the advantages and disadvantages 
on both sides, it wili appear, thai they who 
have no defensive arms are without remedy, 
if the enemy charges but home, and passes 
their pikes. This cannot mias to happen in 
an engagement with resolute troops: be- 
cause ^tties aiways advandng, and the par- 
ties on each side pressing on perpetually, 
they must of necessity come so near at last, 
as to reach one another with their swords*, 
aiid though some few perhaps may be killed 
or tumbled down by the pikea, yet those that 
are beliind, stíU pressing od^ are sufficient to 
carry the victory. 

X. Fiom these reasons it wiU be easy to 
conceive, why Carmignola overcame, with so 
great a siaughter of the Switaers, and ao litUe 
of his own army. Nor ia this example 
ilngular in its kind. We meet with many 



others in history, all tending to demoDstnte, 

that an infantry, armed with swords and 

bucklers, have great advantages over the 

pike. When Gonsalva was Ijesieged in 

Barletta by the French, a detachment oí 

Spauish foot was sent out of Siciiy, and 

ianded in Uie kingdom of Naples, with orden» 

to march to his relief. Monsieur d*Aubigny 

had notice of their approachi aud went to 

meet them with his men at arms and a 

body of about four thoasand Switaers. lliese 

last pressed upon them with Uieir pikes, and 

at first put them into sonie disorder ; but Uie 

Spaniards, by Uie help of Uieir bucklers, and 

the agility of theír Ixxlies, liaving at length 

got under the pikes of the Switiers and so 

near that they could come at tbem with their 

swords, defeated them with great slaugfater, 

and very litUe loss on their own side. Every 

one knows wlial terríbie havoc was made of 

the Switaers at the battie of Ravenna, aiid ail 

upon the same accouut, the Spanish foot 

having got to Uiem ^ith their swords: nay, 

it is certain tliey must have been aii cut to 

pieces, had they not been Iiappily rescued by 

the French horse: and yet the Spaniards, 

drawing themseives into close order^ bravely 

sustained Uie assaults of Uie cavalry, and re- 

tired without loss. It appears therefore, 

that though the pike be excellent against 

horse, it is yet insufficient in an encounter 

with foot ; • whereas an army judicioiisly 

armed for oíTence and defence, at the same 

time that it can very weil deal with cavalry, 

is likewise an overmatch for a body of pikes. 

XI. And hence it wasthatthe Macedonian 

phalanx, which seems to have been just such 

an order of battle as the battalions of Switier- 

land, experienced likewise the same fate, when 

it came to encounter the warlike and weii-ami- 

ed troops of the Romans. Historíans aacribe 

the defeat of it to several causes ; Uie advati- 

tageous disposition of Uie Roman troops, wbo 

tbught in separate bodies, yet so drawn up 

that they could unite and join upon oocasion : 

the artful conduct of the generals, in drawing 

it into rugged and uneven places, where it 

coutd not preserve itself entire, but became 

disjointed and broken: tbe opportunity 

this gave of charging it in the openings 

and void spaces, whereby it was totaliy dís- 

united, and being attacked in front and rear, 

fell an easy prey to its enemies. These things 

doubUeas contríbuted iu part to the overthnyw 
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of vliich we speak ; but the principal defect of 
ibe phalanx lay in its disadvantageous armour 
and order of battle. In reality, the pikes of 
the two first ranks only were serviceable in an 
enijragement ; those of the rest scarce availed 
any thing. The men of the third rank could 
nol see what passed in the front^ nor had any 
cocumand of their \ong pikes, wliich were en- 
tangled and locked up between the files, with- 
out a possibility of moving them to the right 
or lefl. Hence the Romans found no great 
difficulty !n surmounting an obstacle, formid- 
able hideed in appearance, but at bottom very 
triflíng. They had only to gain upon the pikes 
of the two first ranks, that they migrht join the 
enemy, and fight hand to hand. This they 
were enabied to do by the help of their large 
bucklers, with which they bore up the pikes 
of the Macedonians, and forcing their way 
under, reached tliem with their swords. All 
resistance was then at an end. The phalanx, 
unprovided for defence, and rather embar- 
rassed than aided by their pikes, could no 
longer stand the furious charge of the Romans, 
who made dreadful havoc with their pointed 
swDitis. We find at the battle of Pydna, where 
Paulns ^milius gained so complete a victory 
over Perseus, that no less than twenty thousand 
5Iacedonians were slain with tlie loss of only 
cme hundred men on the side of the Romans. 
Hiis agrees so exactly with what we have 
above related of the Switsers^ that it is im- 
possible not to ascríbe tt to the same cause, 
namely, the insufficiency of the pike, when op- 
posed to an in&ntry armed with swords and 
bocklen. 

XI L We come now to speak of the military 
dijdpline of the Romans, to which, no less 
than to their arms^ they were indebted for 
theír many victoríes and conquests. If we 
compare this with other nations, we do not 
find that they surpassed the Gauls in number 
or boldness^ the Germans in stature, the Span- 
íards in strength of body, the Africans in stra- 
tagem, or the Greeks in learning and the arts 
of ciinl iife. Nay, it is evident from history^ 
that they were inferíor in all these respects. 
But as to wfaat regaids the use and exercise 
of aims^ the chotce of soldiers, and the train- 
ÍRg Ihem up in all the duties of war ; here in- 
dêéd lay Uieir chief^excellence^ and by this 
they were enabled to baffle all the advantages 
of their enemies, whether derived from imture 
cff ediicatioii. We have already observed, that 



none were admitted into the legions tíll they 
had reached their seventeenth year. But 
though this was the age for enteríng the ser- 
vice, it was not then that they began to leam. 
For as war was the darling study of the Ro- 
mans, they habituated their youth to it írom 
their infancy, and carefully instructed them in 
all its branches^ having set apart the Fleld of 
Mars for this purpose, which was a kind of 
military school within the city. We are not 
however to imagine, that they looked upon 
this early institution as sufficient, or were less 
assiduous in exercising their men, afier they 
were admitted into the service. They knew 
that constant practice alone makes troops ex- 
pert, and bríngs them to the habit of applying 
their knowledge with readiness upon ail oc- 
casions. Hence not only among the young 
soldiers, but even among tliose of oldest stand- 
ing in the army, the military exercises were 
continued withoutintermission. These pxercíses 
had a threefold tendency : to inure the men to 
labour, and render them robust and active : to 
instruct them in the use of their anns^ and 
lastly, to teach them the necessary evolutions, 
and how to preserve their ranks and orden, 
in marches, battles, and encampínents. 

XIII. As to the first, the Romans took 
great pains to form their youth to be nimble in 
runntng, active to leap^ strong to throw the 
bar and to wrestle^ which are all necessary 
qualifications in a soldier. For running and 
nimbleness fit them to get possession of a 
place before the enemj', to fall upon them on 
a sudden in tlietr quarters, and to pursue them 
with more execution in a rout ; activity enables 
them with greater ease to avoid blows, leap a 
ditch, or climb a bank ; and strength makes 
them carry their arms better, strike better, and 
endure the shock better. Swimming was líke- 
wise considered as an essential part of a 
military education. Annies are not sure 
of brídges wherever they come, nor are 
boats always to be had ; so that if men cammt 
swim, they will necessarily be depríved of 
several conventences, and lose many fair op- 
portiuiities of action. Oné príncipal reason 
why thc Romans made choice of the Campus 
Martius to exercise their youth in was, its 
nearness to the Tiber, into which they plunged 
after their fatigues^ to accustom themselves 
to swimming, and cleanse away the diist and 
sweat. But of all their exercises of this kind, 
none was pursued with greater atteiition, than 
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wngtá war in so j^at a variety of climates, 
feit oflen a prfj tn diseaaes ; whereas, in the 
present tíge, we daily see armies, without once 
engaging, perísh and melt awaj, if I may use 
the expression, in asingle campaign. Nor 
can I forbear taking notice, that the dexterity 
and address the soldiers attained, by means of 
their continual exercises, senred not only to 
render them skiiful and active in the duties of 
the field, but inspired them likewise with 
boldn^ and intrepidity. In the battles fought 
in our age, every single soldier has very little 
security and confidence, except in the multi- 
tude ; but among the Romans, every indivi- 
dual, more robust and of greater experience in 
war, as well as more inuted to tlie fBtigues of 
it than his enemy, relied upon himself only. 
He was naturally endued with courage, or, 
iu other words, with tfaat virtue which a sensi- 
bility of our own strength inspires. To the 
same admirable discipline too were they in- 
debted for a certain haughtiness and opinion 
of snperiority, which made them nuik them- 
selves above the troops of atl other nations, and 
despise the service of any foreign prince or 
state, compared with tliatof tlieir country. De- 
sertions are very common among us, for this 
reason, because the soldiers are tlie dregs of 
every nation, and not one of them possesses, 
or thinlcs himself possessed of a certain advan- 
tage, which renders his condition prefenble 
to tliat of his adversaries, But among tlie Ro- 
mans they were less frequent, it being scarce 
possible that soldiers, raised from among a 
people naturally so imperious and aspiring, and 
so sure of commanding over others, should 
demean themselves to such a degree as to cease 
to be Romans. We may likewise observe, as 
a necessary consequence of their being so 
carefully trained, that it was next to impossible 
in a battle, how unfortunate soever, but some 
troops must rally in one part or other of it, or 
tlie enemy be defeated in some quarter of the 
fieid. either of which was often sufficient to 
secure the victory. And indeed we find every- 
where in history, that whenever the Romans 
happened to be overpowered in the beginning, 
whether by numbers or the fierceness of the 
onset, they seldom failed at last to wrest the 
▼ictory out of the enemy's hands. 

XIX. TherearestiIlnmnyotherparticularB 
that migfat be mentioned to the advantage of 
the Roman discipline : their strictregulations 
with regard to all the diiferent bianches of the 



service ; their admirable polfey fai niakfani^ 
motives of honour and shame operate ^knmgíy 
upon the troops ; their steady adherencu to the 
received maxims of war, so as never, on anj 
occasion, to abate of the rigour of military 
severity, wfaere the soldien were found to 
have neglected their duty, abandoned their 
post, thrown away their anns, or Burrendered 
themselves to the enemy. History abounds 
with examples of this kind. As their armies 
were for tlie most patt but small, the com- 
mander had a better opportunity of knowing^ 
the several individuals, and could more easily 
perceive the various faults and misdemeanors 
committed by the soldiery, against which care 
was taken to provide immediately. Nor were 
they so tenacious of their own customs as not 
to pay a due attention to those of other na- 
tions, wfaich they adopted without hesitation, 
wherever they appeared attended with any 
real benefiL In their war with Pyrriius, they 
improved themselves in the knowledge of posts 
and encampmentii ; in that with Hannibal, tfaey 
leamed the true use of cavalry ,and bow to apply 
address and stratagem in the conduct of a 
campalgn. If any nationboasted, eitherfrom 
nature or its instítution, any peculiar advan- 
tage, the Romans immediately made use of it. 
They employed tfaeir utmost endeavours to 
procure horses fíom Numidia, bow-men from 
Crete, slingers from the Balearean isles» and 
ships from theRhodians : so that it may with 
Justice be said of them, that no nation in the 
world ever prepared for war with so much wis- 
dom, and carried it on with so mucfa intrepi- 
dity. 

XX. Tfaus faave we endeavoured to give 
some account of the arms and discipline of the 
Romans, and to point out their excellency over 
those of other nations. How much they were 
faidebted to them for their gnindeur and 
successes, appears evidently from this: thatso 
long as their armies adhered strictly to these 
primitive institutions, they were invincible; 
but in proporUon as they deviated from them» 
became like other men. When they begao to 
look upon their armour as too weighty and 
cumbenome, and their discipline as att?nded 
with too many restraints, and of course to re- 
lax in tfaese two important artícles, they gi»- 
dually sunk into a levei with the traops of their 
enemies, and at last so totally degenersted 
that we find not in their behaviour the lesst 
traces of their origfaial bravery. I know it is s 
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af loiig standing, that money ís Uie sin- 
of war. Haw &r this may Ruit the con- 
iiitiitioa of the present age, I will not pretend 
to SBj ; iMit it seems by no nieans toagree with 
antiqnitf . i am sure the whole current of his- 
tory is against it. Had this been the case^ 
Cyrua could nerer have prevailed against 
Graesas, nor the Greeks against the Persians^ 
Dor the Romans against the Carthaginians. 
It ia tnie money is requisite for the carryin^ 
OQ of a war, but not principally, and in the first 
place. Good soldíers and good discipline are 
of infinitely greater avail. Wliere these are, 
k will be easy u> find moiiey ; but money is not 
always sufficient to procure them. Had not 
the Ronians doiie more iu their wars with their 
iroo than tlieir gold, tlie treasures of the whoie 
'worid would not liave been sufficient for them^ 
considering tlieir great enterprises abroad^ and 
their uo less diíBcuIties at liome. But haviiig 
good and weli disciplined troops, tbey were 
never in want of moiiey ; for tliose wlio were 
aiinid of tlteir armies, strove with emulation to 
supply tliem. Haj, it is remarkable, tliat their 
most celebrated victories, aiid Uiose which re- 
q;aired the greatest exertion of strength, were 
gaioed duriiig tlie períod of their poverty. It 
WBS then ttiat they subdued tlie Samnites, forced 
Pyrrhus to quit Italy, and cut in pieces tlie 
míghty armies of tlie Carthaginians. Afler 
they became possessed of the treasures of the 
oniveiie, they had, for tlie most part, only 
weak and eífeminate nations to deal witb^ 
and were so far from increasing in real 
powex, that by Uie concurreiit testluiony of all 
historians, they are to be considered írom that 
time as upon the decline. Livy, iu Uiat fa- 
quesUon relatiiig to Uie Greeks and Ro- 
i, where he endeavours to determine what 
wDuld hare been Uie event, liad Alexander the 
Great tumed his arms agaiiist Italy, observes, 
that in war there are three things fundamentally 
neoessary; good soldiers, good oScers, and 
good foitune : and then arguing wheUier AI- 
cxander or the Romans were more consider- 
able in these three pdnts, concludes vdthout 
the least mention of money. It is well known 
that the Spartans, so long as they adhered to 
their primiUve instituUons and poverty, were 
the most powerf ul peopie of ail Greece, and 
Bererproved unsuccessful in their wars, Ulj 
they becaioe possessed of great riches and re- 
venoes. I oonclude therefore, that it was by 
the biavery of their troops, the advantage of 



their arms, and the exoeilence of their disci- 
pliiie, tluit Uie Romans rendered Uiemselves 
victoríous over ali iiations : and^ accordíngly, 
we find^ that when they ceased to liave the su- 
períoríty in these^ the revenues of the whole 
world were not sufficient to defend tliem. 



CHAP. IV. 

OF TH£ SPIRIT AND BR AVERY OF THE 
ROMAN TROOFSL 

1. Although military discipllne, and the 
contiiiual exercise of arms, naturolly conduce 
to make a people Ixild, daring, and intrepid ; 
yet there is something so peculiar in the spirít 
aiid cliaracter of the Romans, that I flatter 
myself it will not be unacceptable to the read- 
er, to offer a few reflectíons on this subject, 
aiid give hiin some insight into those institu- 
tions and maxims of conduct^ which chiefly 
coiitributed to exalt their courage, and animate 
Uieir bravery. Two things here naturally 
present themselves to ottr consideration. First, 
the admirable prínciples upon which the com- 
monwcttltli w»s fouiided. Secondly, the suc- 
cesslon of great men that for sevenil ages pre- 
vailed in it, and who supported, invigorated, 
and, from time to time, gave new life to these 
principles. ,Among the principles of the Ro- 
man polity, none seems to have taken deeper 
root, than the fear of the gods, and a venera- 
tion for religion. This perhaps^ at first sight, 
may not he thought so immediately to concem 
a martial people ; but if we examine the eflTect 
of it upon their armies, and the many valuable 
puiposes it vras made to serve in war, we shail 
have reason to conclude that, of all their insti- 
tuUons, not one contríbuted more to the gran- 
deur of the state. For hence in particular it 
was, that Uie military oath was held so sacred 
among the troops, and became an inviolable 
boiid of fidelity and subjecUon. The soldiers, 
however displeased and enraged, did not dare 
to quit their generals, so long as this tie was 
supposed to remain in force : nay, so very ten- 
der and scrupulous were they, thot even in 
their greatest impatience to be discharged, 
they would yet never admit of any interpreta- 
tion, that carríed in it the least strain or ap- 
pearance of deceiu We have a remarkabie 
example of this, ia their behaviour to Quiiic- 
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tlus Cíncionatiis, aflrr the defeat of Appius 
Herdonius. That Sabine bad seized the Cap- 
itol, with four thousand men. The danger 
was imminent^ and required speedy redress: 
but the Tribunes, who were then pushing the 
Terentian law, in order to force the senate to 
a complíance, opposed the levies. The peopie 
however, partiy by promises, partly by remon- 
Btrating on the danger of the city, were at 
lengtli prevailed upon to take an oath of fidel- 
ity to the consuls; and marching against 
Herdonius, soon recovered possession of the 
Capitoi. Publius Valeríus, to whom the 
charge of the attack fell, chancingtobe slain, 
Quiuctius Cinctnnatus was immediately chosen 
in his room ; who, to keep the troops employ- 
ed, ai?d leave them no room to think of their 
law TerentiUa, ordered them out upon an ex- 
pedition against the Volsci^ alleging, that the 
oath they had taken to the late consul obliged 
them to follow hhn. l'lie tríbunes, to evade 
the engagement, pretendedthat the oath bound 
them only to the person of Valeríus, and so 
was buríed with him in his tomb. Uut the 
people, more sincere, and piain-hearted, could 
not resolve to shelter themselves uuder so 
frivolous a distinctlon, and therefore prepared 
every man to take arms, though very unwill- 
ingly. '* Nondum (says Livy) haec, quse nunc 
tenet seculum, negligentia deum venerat, nec 
interpretando sibi quisque jusjurandum, et 
leges aptas fiaciebat" ** Tluit neglect of the 
gods, which so much dishonours the present age, 
WBS not known in ttiose days, nor had men leam- 
ed the pernicious art of interpreting the laws of 
religion according to tlieir own purposes." 

11. I could produce many instances of the 
like nature, all tending to show, how service- 
able religion was, to the governing of armies, 
the uniting of the people, and the keeping 
them in due subjection to their officers and 
magistrates ; insomuch that should it fiiil into 
dispute, whether Rome was more indebted to 
Romulus or Numa, Jam clearly of opinion that 
Numa would have the preference. For where 
religion is once fixed, military discipline may be 
easily introduced : butiHiere religion is want- 
ing, discipline is not brought in without great 
difficulty ; and never can be carríed to perfec- 
tion. If we inquireïnto the nature of the religion 
professed by tíie Romans, we find that it ran 
much upon theanswersof oracles^divinations^ 
soothsaying, sacrífices, and innumerable other 
ceremonies, tliat argue more of superstition, 



than any Just knowledge of the deity, Bui 
absurd as this religion may appear^ it had 
nevertheless a wonderful influenoe upoa the 
minds of men^ and was often made use of wiih 
success, to inspire courage in liattles and dan- 
gers. Jt is well known that all their military 
expeditions were preceded by tlie auguríes and 
auspices : and according to the omens that of- 
fered on tliese occasions^ did the people judge 
pf the issue. Hence their wisest and best 
generals, by a stríct regard to these obsenran- 
ces, and accouimodating the ceremonies of 
religion to their own designs, generaliy fomid 
means to give a iavourable tuni to the omeDS ; 
which greatly contríbuted to exalt the courage 
of their troops, and made them face the enemj 
with confidence. On the contrary, it is ob- 
served, that where the usual fonns were ne- 
glected, and generals affected to act in con- 
tempt of the auspices, they seldom succeeded 
in their desígns. This may weil enough be 
accounted for, without aiiowing any reai in- 
fluence to these ceremonies^ or supposing that 
the flight and chirping of birds could in the 
least affect future events. Nothing in troth 
can be more trífling, tiian the pretended pre- 
sages of which we speak : but as they were 
firmly l)elieved by the bulk of the anny, ^ere 
at any time they appeared unfavourable, it 
could not fail of casting a great damp upon 
the spiríts of the soldiers. And yet this does 
not seem to me to have been the principal 
cause of those miscarríages, tlmt were usualix 
observed to follow a neglect of the auspices. 
The ignorance and iucapacity of the generals 
wiU much better aocount for them ; nor need 
we a stronger proof of this incapacity, than 
the contempt witli whicii they affected to treat 
religion. War is necessaríiy attended with so 
much uncertainty, and requires such a multi- 
tude of different attentions, tluit a prudent 
generai will be far fram negiecting any advan- 
tages, which he sees may l>e drawn from the es- 
tabiished prejudioes of those under his com- 
mand ; much less wdi he tum those very pre* 
judices'to his own hurt, by an ill-judged con- 
tempt ; and the general who is so indrscreet 
as to act in this manner^ plainly disoovers 
himself unfit for the oonduct of any great en- 
terpríse. I know it is asserted by some, that 
religion checks the natural fierceness and ob- 
stinacy of men, and renders them poor-spirited 
and abject : but whoever talks in this majwer, 
shows himself little convereant in the lUstory 
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o: ffiaukiod. Coiuider Uie lUxnuis in tbe 
bect tinics of the republic, tbe KnylbJt uoder 
Qaeen Elinbekh and OliTer CramweU^ tbe 
Fraich io Cbe aft tf tíenry tbe Fourth, tbe 
United Provinces in tbat of Pbilip the Seoood, 
siid tbe Swedes under Gostavus Vasa, and 
\hen tell me^ whether tbe most floiirísii'ng aod 
tonnidableperiodiof oatkNu^ be oot tliofie wheo 
t ^irít of religioo has stiongly taken pooes- 
•iaa of the minds of the peopie. 

III. Next to B veneratioo for religioo, love 
uf tbeir oouotiy was tbe preTOiUog Ghanicter- 
biic of tbe Romans. This ▼irtue naturally 
nNues men to gieat deaígns, and begets vigour 
and peneverance in the ezecutiou of tbem ; 
Bi^ fis it bad taken a deeper root among the 
pecipie of whom we speak, thao in any otber 
uatiou meotioned io bistory, oo wonder we 
Un^ meet with so maoy iostaoces of magnaoí- 
Biiiy, publicspunty fottttode, aud alltiie vinues 
tUt tcnd to fonn a race of heroes. Jt is certaiii 
thnt the coostitotioo of the Rooiaa coomioo- 
wealth was pcculiarly íitied to oourisli tlils 
^lfiL Tue people liud maiiy ties aod obii- 
pitioos to tbe state, maiiy eadeariog connec- 
ticiDs to inspire the love of it. Tbey chose 
the senaton, bj wbose oouusels tbe re.publíc 
«as govemed, tbe magistiates, by whom jus. 
tíce was administered, and the grnerals who 
oondiicted and temiinated tlieir wors ; so tl.at 
tbepablic soccesses were in a manner tbeir 
cnm work. Hence the prínciple of wbich we 
speak became so strong in tbem, tbat they 
veie ready to sacriflce every otber considera- 
tion to ity whether of interest or ambition. No 
hsiards, no sofferíngs appeared great wbere 
tlieir countiy stood in need of their assistance. 
We find, even in Uie di^utes between the dif- 
feientorders of tbe state, wbere the passions of 
Bien are wont moet stmngly to be engaged, 
snd wbere particular animosities are but too 
apt to get the better of reason» tbat the consi- 
«^eratioo of the public safety was always suffi- 
cieDt to calm their resentments, and bríng 
Utem to temper and moderation. How violent 
M>eT«r the oontest might be, bowever much 
ute paities appeared exasperated against one 
&0Qther, they were yet sure to unite, when any 
(ÍBiigerfrom witbout threatened the common- 
^tfa. This ts evident through the whole 
coorse of Ae Roman history, and requires not 
tobe illustnited by particular examples. I shall 
therefore only add, that a prínciple so power- 
bU snd onivenally diífiised, as it oould not 



firil of baving many desiiable eílects upon the 
people, so did it in a paiticular aiauuer tend to 
render them brave and lesolote ; for oourage 
being of indíspensable neoesaity to tbe de- 
fence of our oountry, wheiever the love of tbat 
predooiinates, tbere we are sure to áod the 
Oíhik r likewise. 

1 V. Bat if the Romans are remarkable for 
the iove they bore their couotry, they are oo 
less 80 wheo we consider how passiooately 
food they were of liberty. This spirít sobsist- 
ed ifom tbe very íbuodatloo of the state. 
Though Rome was at first govened by kiogs, 
these kiogs wete &r frmo beiog absoliite : for 
besidestfaeauthoríty enjoyed by theseoate, tbe 
peopie too had aconsiderable sbare in tbe ad 
mioistratioo, sioce to their assemblies werecom- 
mitted tbe creation of magistrates, the eoact- 
iog of laws, and the resolving upon peace or 
war. Indeed, under Taiquin the Proud, the 
goveniment degenenited into a real tyranny ; 
but this, iostead of extinguishing, served only 
to rou!»e tiif- love of liberty ; cr.d ihe behaviour 
of firutuSy wbo put Lís own sons to death, for 
attempting to establish the royal authoríty, 
made so strong an impression upon the minds 
of the people, tbat they henceforward consi- 
dered slavery as the greatest oí evtls, and bent 
AÍI tiieir tboughts to the preserving and en. 
largiug tlie íreedom they had acquired. J need 
not here say bow much liberty tends to en^ 
noble tiie mind, and how necessary it is to 
the prosperíty and greatness of a state. It is 
weil known tbat Athens, so long as it continu- 
ed under the tyranny of Pisistratus and his de- 
scendants, made scaice any figure in Greece : 
and whereas, soon after tbeir expulsioi^, itrose 
to so astonishing a pitch of grandeiir, as not 
only to baí&e ail the effHtsof tbe Persians^ but 
even to render itself formidable to that migh- 
ty empire. And if we look into tbe history of 
the Roman commonweatli, we find, that in 
pfoportion as líberty increased, and the peo- 
pie got firom under the dominion of the nobies, 
they became inspired with a more elevated 
courage, a more unwearíed Ibrtitude, and push- 
ed their conquests with greater rapidity. Nay, 
in the very infancy of their freedom, when 
Tarquin was endeavouríng to recover his lost 
autbority, Uiey gave maniiest indicaUons of 
Uiat sp'irit, for wbich they aie so jusUy admir- 
ed by sucoeeding ages. It is upon tbis occa- 
sion that we read of the astonisbing valour of 
HoraUus Codea, the intrepid ficmneas «f 
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Scievolii, aiul the masculine boldnefls of Clelia ; 
insomuch Uiat Poneniia, klng of the Clu- 
•ians^ who had undeitaken the reinatating of 
IWqnin, admiring their bravery^ would not 
any longer disturb them in the ei\joyment of 
a liberty to which their merit gave them so 
^ust a title, and which he found them so reso- 
lutelj bent to defend. 

V. And here I cannot but dbserve^ that 
this passionate desire of freedom gave rise to 
a pecuiiajr circumstance in the Roman consti- 
tution^ which, though seemingly inconsistent 
with the prosperíty of the state, was yet in 
ceaiity one of the principal causes of its 
grandeur^ as it more than any thing contribut- 
ed to exait the charocter of the people, and 
produce among them the most finished mo- 
deis in everj species of meriU What I mean 
is^ thqse continual dissensions between the 
nobles and commons^ of which we meet with 
60 frequent mention in the earlf ages of the 
oommonwealth« Two bodics at Rome 
divided the whole authoritj : the senate and 
the pcnple. A mutual Jealousy, founded on 
the one side upon a desire of goveraing, 
on the other, upon that of keeping tliemseives 
free and independent, raised between them 
oontentions and quarrels^ whicli euded not 
but with the republic itself. These contests, 
though attended with many inconveniences, 
procured notwithstanding a coiisiderable ad- 
vantage to the state^ in forming a number of 
persons of distinguislted merit, and perpetuat- 
ing a suocession of them in the common- 
^ ealth. The patricians, who were obstinately 
bent to keep to themselves alone the com- 
man ds, the hosours, the magistracies, as they 
could not obtain them but by the suffrages of 
the plelïeians^ were obliged to use tlieir ut- 
most endeavours to prove themselves worthy 
by superior qualities, by real and repeated 
lervices, liy iUustrious actions of which their 
} dversaries themselves were witnesses, and to 
'w hich they could not refuse their esteem and 
applaiise. This necessity of depending on 
the judgment of the people for admission to 
posts, obliged the young patricians to acquire 
all the merit capable of gaining the sufllrages 
of the judges, who ezamined them rigorously, 
and were not inclined to have a remiss indul- 
gence for the candidates^ as weii out of love 
to the honour and welfare of the state, as out 
of an hereditary jealousy of the patrician 
order. The plebaans on their side, in as- 



piring to the higfaest dignitles of thn 
were forced to prepare themselves so as tc 
convince their brethren, that they liaci ali 
the qualitles uecessary to íili them witii 
hooour. Proofs were to be given of a dljSr- 
tinguisbed valour^ of a wise and prudent €^i«* 
ducty of a capacity to discharge all tlie 
íunctions of government, and to pass 'witii 
reputation through the several offices, wbioli 
ied by degrees U) the highest It was nee<l~ 
ful to have not only the military virtiies. 
and abiiity to conduct an army ; but the talent 
of haraugiilng the senate and people, of rre- 
porting the great affalrs of state, of answerin^ 
foreigii ambassadors, and entering with them 
into the nicest and most important negotia- 
tlons. By aii tliese obllgations, imposed l>y 
ambitiou on the plebeians, to qualify thej 
for tlie posts to whlch they asplred, they 
under the necessity of maklng proof of an ac« 
complished roerit^ at ieast equal to tliat of tbe 
patricians. 

VL These were some of the advantages 
arising fhim the sharp contests l)etween the 
senate and the peopie, from wlience resulted a 
lively emulation between the two orders^ azid 
a liappy necrssity of displaylng talents, whicJi 
perhaps by a continuai conconl and peace 
wouid have lain dormant and fruitiess : just 
as^ if I may use the comparison, from a steel 
struck with a flint, sparlcs of fire íly oiit, wbich 
without that vlolence would n*nuiln for ever 
concealed. Tliis is not all. Itwasby means 
of tliese contests that the pubiic Íilierty waa 
improved and settled, witliout wliich the com- 
monwealth would never have become great 
and flourishlng. By tlie revolution whlch ex* 
pelled Tarquin the Proud, the commons of 
Bome were delivered from a tyraut, but not 
from tyranny. The patriciaiis stili held them 
under subjectlon; and tliough, while their 
fears of Tarquin^s retura were alive and strong. 
they beliaved with great lenity and modera- 
tion, yet no sooaer were Uiey iiiformed of that 
prince*s death, than the weight of oppression 
was renewed^ and fell as hea\7 upon the 
people as ever. The Valerian law» to permit 
appeals from the sentence of the magistiates 
to the people assembled, was not sufficient to 
protect the plebeians from injustice and craei- 
ty. lliey found It necessary to have magia- 
trates of their own body^ to screen them from 
the tyranny of the great^ and therefore ex- 
torted from the senate a consent to the esta^ 
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UisIuBeiit of the tribanttían power. The in- 
stitucion of the Comitita Tribuia, andtheprac- 
lice of bringing into judgment, before those 
assembiíeSy the most exalted of ttie nobles, 
opon accusations of treason against the people, 
wBs another bulwark against the overtlowings 
ofambttion. The publication ofthe lawsof 
the twelre tables, gave some check to the 
abose of that prerogative, which the patri- 
ciaos tenaciously kept, of being the sole 
judges in cítíI causes ; and on manj other oc- 
casioi» we íSnd, that the commons^ urged by 
oppression to fory, exerted their natural 
strnigth in such a manner as proclaimed them 
sovereign masteiTi of the administration, and 
gntdually extended their prÍTiIeges. 

VII. But the commonwealth of Rome was 

never truly a free state, tiil after the publication 

of the Licinian laws, those laws whích, in their 

ooosequences, made merit alone the ordinarf 

tcale whereby to ascend to the highest ofBces *, 

and wfaich, by admitting the plebeians to a rea- 

sonabie share of wlmt was purchased with 

their bloodf deliTered them from tliat servile 

sobjection to ihe weaithy nobles, in which 

tbeír indigence had so long detained Uiem. 

From this period, tlie Roman people^ when 

they made laws, or elected magistrates for the 

execution of themp were, geuerally speaking, 

fn» from all undue inlluence ; not OTerawed, 

as before^ by ttie rich and tlie great, nor con- 

ttrained by any íbrce, but that of reason and 

natural jusiice, in the most absolute siibjection 

to wbjch is Uie most perfect freedom. No 

dtiaen, who liad showed superior talents and 

Tiitoe, stood excluded, on account of the low 

degree of his birth, from the dignities of the 

9iate ; aod lience proceeded an emulation 

aiDong the indiTiduals to surpass each other in 

deserving honours. indeed the haughty pa- 

tncíaBs, as, wlien Tanquished by tlie piebeians, 

they had giTen gronnd with an angry reluc- 

tance^ and reiired íighting, so they afterwards, 

from time to time, showed a strong disposition 

to renew their unrighteous sovereignty : but 

their efforta were faint and ineifectual ; 

and at length acquiescing in what tiiey 

cottld not undo, tfaere ensued domestic peace 

aud Dnion, and an established liberty. Union 

>it bome gave new strength to the state, and 

AÍberty seems to haTe mspired the people with 

a Bobler apirit, a more exalted courage, and a 

Creater ai\kmr to enlaige the bounds of their 

onpiie. For, whereas, before, during the 



space of four hundred years, they had not push- 
ed their conquests beyond a few leagues ruund 
the city ; we find that from that period, in the 
course of seTcnty years, they. by a series of 
Tictories, made thrmselTes masters of all Ita- 
ly. And though destitute of naTal strength 
and naTal skiil, their next enterprise was 
against a rÍTal republic beyond the continent ; 
a republic that with greater riches, and more 
ample territories than theirs, had possession ot 
the absolute dominion of the sea. l'lie bold- 
ness of the undertaking, and the amaaing con- 
stancy with which they supported it, in spite of 
the most terrible adTersities, are not to be par- 
alleled in the history of any other nation; 
but the Roman legions were, at that time^ le- 
gions of free citiiens, whose predominant pas* 
sion WBS glory, and who placed the highest 
glory in facing eTery danger^ and surmounting 
eTery difficulty, to preserve tlicv* liberty^ and 
extend ttieir empire. 

VIII. The love of glory is indeed a natural 
consequence of iiberty, and if to this we join 
tliat remarkable disregard of wealth, which 
prevailed for so many ages among this people, 
we shall have reason to conclude, that these 
likewise contributed not a little^ towards form- 
ing in them that firm and intrepid bravery, 
which makes a distinguishing part of their 
character. For the love of glory pushes men 
on to great actions, and a disregard of wealth 
prevents tlieir being biassed by mean sordid 
views, or shaken by the low considerations of 
self-interesL It is certain that glory was the 
inain spring of all those noble and illustrious 
undertakings, which have rendered the Ro- 
mans so &mous. By this motive^ the republic, 
afler liberty prevailed, made an incredible 
progress tai a short time. The frequent ex- 
amples of patriotism^ and of an inviolable at- 
tachment to the public good of which Rome 
was witness in those crltical thnes, and which 
she rewarded in so eminent a manner, kindled, 
not only in the patricians, but likewise among 
the plebeians, that noble fire of emulation and 
glory^ which dares ali things, and influenced 
all along the whole nation. Greedy of praise, 
they reckoned money as nothhig, and valued 
it only to disperse it. They were content with 
rooderate fortunes^ says Sallust, but desired 
glory without measure. Accordingly we find^ 
that for four hundred years afler the building 
of Rome, the city was in very great povertr : 
and of this the probablr cause seeins to be, that 
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poverty was no impediment to preferment 
Virtue was the only thínn^ requtred in the 
election of maj^istratcs, and the distribution of 
offices; and wherever it was found, let the 
person, or famiiy, be ever so poor^ he was sure 
to be advanced. Quinctius Cincinnatus was 
taken from the plough, and raised to the of- 
. fice of dictator, though his estate did not ex- 
ceed four acres of land. Fabrícius and A tilius 
Regulus are líkewise examples of this kind ; 
and indeed the Roman historj everTwhere 
abounds with them. 

IX. The thirst of glorj usually produces 
that of dominion. Tt appears noble to be mas- 
ters^ to command others, to compose laws^ 
io be feared and obeyed. This passion, natu- 
ral to mankind, was more strong^ and active 
in the Roroans^ than in any other people. 
One would thiiik, at seeing the air of authori- 
ty that they very early assume, tliat tbey al- 
ready believed themselves desttned to become 
one day lords of the universe. Nay, it ap- 
pears from many indications in their history, 
tliat this notion subsisted from the foundation 
of the state. llie answers and interpretations 
of the aug^rs frequently glanced this way. A 
heftd was found in digging for the foundations 
of the Capitol. lliis was given out to imply 
the etemity of their empire, and that the city 
to which that temple belonged, was to become 
theheadof the universe. We see likewise 
in the speech of C^oríolanus to the deputíes of 
the senate, upon occasion ofhis investing 
Rome with an army of \'oIscians, that the 
conceit of universal dominion not only strong- 
ly prevailed in his time, but was carefully 
cheríshed among the people. Nor was it with- 
out reason that tlie senate contríved to raise 
and propagate this persuasion, as it tended 
wonderfully to exalt the courage of the citi- 
lens, and not only animated them in the pur- 
suit of conquest, but kept them firm and steady 
under the severest strokes of adversity. Thus 
at the same time that poverty and a disregard 
of wealth rendered them modest, the love of 
glory and dominion inspired them with magna- 
nimity. When put into command, and placed 
at the head of armies, kings appeared but lit- 
tle before them -, norwas anydanger, difficul- 
ty, or opposiUon able to dismay them: but 
when their commissions expired, and they re- 
tiuned to a prívate station, none so íhigal, 
noce «K> humbie, none so laboríous, so obedi- 
ent to the magistrates, or respectful to tfaeir 



superíors as they ; insomuch that one would 
think it impossible tlie same minds should be 
capable of such strange alterations. 

X. From these distinguishing characteris- 
tics of the Roroan people, it wlil be easy to 
perceive, how courage and a sense of hoDOur 
came to be so prevalent in tlieir armies. And 
here I cannot but obsen'e^ that tlie militaiy 
rewards were wonderfully calculated to prt>- 
mote this spirít ; siiice without being consider- 
able for their intrínsíc value, they were yet 
extremely coveted by the troops. because glorj, 
80 precious to that warlike people, was annexed 
to tliem. A very small crown of gold, and 
generally a crown of laurel or oak-leaves, 
became inestimable to the soldiers, who knew 
not any marks more excelient tlian those of 
virtue ; nor any distinction more nohle tfaui 
that whfch«áows from gloríous actions. These 
monuments of renown were to them real patents 
of nobility, and descended to their posterity as 
a precious inherítance. They were, besides» 
sure titles to rise to places of honour and ad- 
vantage, which were granted only to merit, 
and not procured by intrígue and cabal. We 
have already had occasion totake notice of tfae 
large field tliere lay for promotion in the 
Roman armies^ and tliat such as distinguished 
themselves by their valour had reason to hope 
for every thing. What an agreeabie prospect 
for an inferíor officer^to behold at a distance 
the chief dígnities of the state and army, ss 
so many rewards to which he could aspire ! 

XI. And, indeed, if any Uiing be capable 
of inspíríng men with bravery, and a martiai 
ardour, to pass through a succession of different 
honours, and to be entitled to a number of 
military rewBrds^. which were all considered 
as 80 many standing monuments of renowii/ 
seems to bid fiiirest for it. I cannot better 
represent the effect this had upon the troops^ 
than by the following relation, from which the 
r^er may form some idea of what a Roman 
soldier was. When the war against Perseus, 
the last king of Macedonia, was resolved upon 
at Rome, amongst the otlier measores taken 
for the sucoess of it, the senate decreed, that 
the consul chargcd with tiiat expedition.should 
raise as mauy centurions and veteran soldierB 
as he pleased, out of those who did not exceed 
fifty years of age. Twenty-three centmions^ 
who had been PrimipiH, refíised to take biids, 
uiiless the same mnk wss granted them, whieh . 
they had in preceding campaigns. Aa it wbs 
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im|)amíble to grntífj them all, and they per- 
sbKFtl ubstinately in their refusal, the afiair was 
tMXMi|;[ht before the people. After PopiUus, who 
had been consul two jears befpre, had pleaded 
Ibe caiisê of the centanons, and the consui his 
ovn, oae of the centurions, wbo had appealed 
to the people, haTÍnf^ obtained permission to 
^eak, ezpressed himself to ihis effecL 

XII. " I am called Spuríus Lifpistinus of 
tbe Crustumíiie trilte, descended from tlie Sa- 
bines. Mj father left me a small field 
aod cottage, where I was bom, brought up, 
and now lÍTe. As soon as I was at age to 
marrj, he gave me his brother's daughter to 
wife. She brought me no portion but lilierty, 
chastíty, aiid a firuitfulness sufficient for the 
richest houses. We have six sons, and two 
daoghters, both married. Of my sons four 
hare taken the robe of manhood, Uie other 
two are still mfants. 1 began U> bear arms in 
the ocmsulship of P. Sulpicius and C Aure- 
iius, aud served two years os a private soldier 
in the army sent into Macedonia against King 
Philip. The third year, T. Quintius Fla- 
mininos, to reward me for my services, made 
me captain of a century in the tenth maniple 
of the Hastati. 1 serred aflerwards as a vol- 
onteer in Spain under Cato ; and tiiat general, 
who is Bo excellent a judge of merit, made me 
first centurioo of the first maniple of the 
HaaiatL In the war against tlie ^tolians 
and &ing Antiochus, I rose to the same 
lank amongst the PrÍHcipes. I afterwards 
made seveiai campaigns, and in a very few 
jears have been four times Primipilua: 1 
bave been four and tbirty times rewarded by 
the genends, have received six civic crowns^ 
have served two and twenty campaigns, and 
am above fifty years old. Tiiough I had not 
completed the number of years required by 
the law, and my age did not discharge me, 
substituting four of my children in my place, 
I shottld deserve to be exempt fírom the neces- 
iity of serving. But by all I have said, I 
only inteod to show the justice of my cause. 
For the rest, as long as those who levy the 
tfoops shall judge me capable of bearíng 
armSy I shall not refuse the service. The 
tríbuoes may nink me as they please ; that is 
their busíness: mine is to act, that none be 
laaked above me for valour; as all the gen- 
erals under whom I have had the honour to 
lenre, and all my comrades can witness fnr 
tne, I have hitherlo never failed to do. For 



you, centuríons, notwithstanding your appeal ; 
as even duríng your youth you have never 
done any thing contrary to the authoríty of 
the magistrates and senate, in my opinion, it 
wouid become your age, to show yourselves 
submissive to the senate and consuls, and to 
tiiink every station honoiu^ble, that gives yoa 
opportunity to serve the republic." 

XIII. It is easy to discem in this speech, 
the spirít and magnanimity oi' a true Roman ; 
and particularly a certain boldness and con- 
i&dence, deríved from a sense of his many 
services, and the rewards and honours with 
which they had been attended. And if this 
be 60 conspicuous in the inferíor officers, what 
may we not expect in ttiose of a more eminent 
degree ? If civic and mural crowns, collars, 
chains^ bracelets, and sucli like, were sufficient 
to rouse these sentiments of heroism among 
the lower order of troops, wliat would not tlie 
prospect of a triumph effect in the mind of 
the generat ? This honour was granted only 
to dictators, consuls^ and praetors. Afler the 
general had distríbuted a part of the spoils to 
the soldiers, and performed some other cere- 
monies^ the procession began, and entered 
the city through the tríuniphal port, to ascend 
to the capitol. At the head of it were the 
players upon musical instruments, who made 
the air resound with their harmony. They 
were followed by the beasts that were to be 
sacríficed, adorned witli filleis, and flowers, 
many of them having their horas gilt. - After 
them came the whole booty, and all the spoils, 
either displayed upon carringes, or borne upon 
the shoulders of young men in magnificent 
habits. The names of the nations conquered 
were wrítten in great characLers, and tlie cities 
that hnil been taken represented. Sometimes 
tliey added to the pomp extraordinary ani- 
mals, brought from the countries subjected, 
as bears, panthers, lions, and elephants. But 
what most attiacted the attention and curí- 
osity of the spectators, were the illustríous 
captives, who walked in chains before thc vic- 
tor's charíot ; great oflicers of state, generals 
of armies, prínces, kings, with their wives and 
children. The consul followed upon a mag- 
nificent charíot, drawn by four horses, and 
robed with the august habit of tríumph, his 
Ih ad encírcled with a crown of laurel, holding 
also a branch of the same tree in his hand, 
and sometimes accompanied with his young 
children sitting by him Behind tlie chariot 
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marched the whole army, the ravalry firet, troops formcd as we havc seen, and aly«ve all 

then the infantry. All the soldiers were guided In tlieir operations by principles tóe 

crowned with laurel, and tíiose who had re- most proper to make conqucrors? One :-.f 

reived particular crowns, and oUier marks of which was, not to know any other end of war 

honour, did not fail to sliow them on so great but victory, and for its sake to surmount, by 

a solemnity. They emulated each other in a^ indefatigable perseverance, all the obstacles 

celebrating the praises of their general, and and all the daiigers by which it can beretard- 

sometimes threw in expressions, sufficiently ed. The greatest misfortunes, the most des- 

offensive, of raillery and satire against him, perate losses, were incapable of daimtinfir 

which savoured of the military freedom ; but their courage, or makmg them accept a base 

the joy of the ceremony entirely blunted their and dishonourable peace. To grant nothing 

edge, and abated their bittemess. When thc by compulsion, was a fundamental law of the 

procession arrived at the capitol, the consul, Homan policy, from which the senate never 

immediately upon his entering thc temple. departed ; and in the most melancholy junc- 

made this very remarkable prayer to the god : tures, weak counsels, instead of prevailin;^ , 

— " Fiiled with gratitudc and with joy, I re- were not so much as heard. As far back as 

tuni you thanks, O most good and most great Coriolanus, the senate declared. tbat no agree- 

Jupiter, and you queen Juno, and all thc ment could bc made with Uie Volsci, so longr 

other gods, the guaidians and inhabitants of ns they remained on the Roman territory. 

this citadel, that to this day and hour you They proceeded hi the samc manner with 

have vouchsafed, by my hands, to preservc Pyrriius. After thc bloody battle of Cann», 

and guide the Roman republic happily. Con- wherein abovc fifty thousand of thc Romans 

tinuc always, I implore you, to preserve, guide, lay dead on the field, it was reaolved no pro- 

protrct, and favour it in all things.'* This posal of peace should be iistened to. The 

prayer was followed by sacrificing the victims, consul Varro, who had been the occasion of 

und a magnificcnt feast, given m the capitol, the defeat. was received at Romc as if hc had 

sonietimes by thc public, and sometimes by been victorious, because in so great a mtefor- 

the person himself who triumphed. It must tune hc had not dcspaired of the Roman 

be allowed, that this was a glorious day for a affairs. Tïiva, instead of disheartening the 

geneml of an army; and it is not surprising people by an unseasonablc insUuicc of seventy. 

that all possible endeavours sliould be used to these generous senators taught them, by their 

deserve so grateful a distinction, aiid so splen- example. to bear up against ill fortunc, and 

didanhonour. Rome had not any thing more assume in adversity the haughtiness with 

niojestic and magnificent than this pompous which otliers are inspired by prospenty. 

ceremony. whichseemed to raÍM^ the person XV. One Uiing, indeed, has^" ^' 

ii, favour of whom it was gninted, above thc ally considered, as tendmg greatly to obstnict 

condition of mortals. the conquests of Uie Roman P«>Ple ;I »«« 

XIV Thc Romans, in wor, knew how to the too limited spacc of Uie consulship. which 

make uic of punishments, as well as rewanis. often afforded not thc geneial time to fimsh a 

The steadine^ of a dictator, wiUi respectto war hc had begun, a good part of Uie year 

his ffeneral of horse, who could not be saved being sometimes spent m preparations. lliis 

from deaUi but by the entreaties and urgent inconvenience was afterwards remedied as 

ZjeTTf all the peoplc: the inexorablc far as possible, by prolonging the command to 

Lverity of Uie consul Manlius to hi, own son, I the geneml, as proconsu 1 |J"d ~m«t,mes con- 

Xm hc unmeroifuUy put to deaUi. though : tinuing him in Uic ?-"f ^»^P ^^^^^.r !l J 

victorious, forfightingcontrarytohiaorders; was pmctised spanngly m Uic wiser age. of 

S e^mples madc a terrible impre^^^^ «^public; thejianger of mfnnging Uie 

Ï!r„ZT r^.\e. which becamc for cver public liberty, maklng Uic frequent change of 



fear upon the people, which becamc for ever 
the firm bond of military discipline. Where- 
fore never was it obscrved in any naUon so in 
Tiolably as among thc Romans, nor did any 
thing contribute so much to render them vic- 
torious over all their cnemies. How should 
Uiey have becn oUienrise Uian victorious with 



generals appear necessary to the safcty of thc 
state. If the gencrala had been long conti- 
nued at the hesd of the armies, they might 
have been able to usurp all thc authority, and 
become masters of the govemment, as hap- 
pened undcr Cosar, hi Uie latter end of Uie 
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conuiioinrpaUh. We are likewise to call to 
nind, that these annual comniands were well 
aiou^h suiied to the earlier times of Rome, 
when wars seldom lasted above oiie campaign ; 
nd thou|^h perliaps they raight nol be witiiout 
their inconveniencïes afterwards, yet tliey had 
this one manifest advantage atteiidingr them, 
that thereby a number of great generais was 
fiQmied ín the state, and the Romans were not 
often reduced to the necesBÍty of placing ali 
their hopes in Uie abilitíes of a single person. 
For this quick. circulation of authority, by 
fiisini^ many in their tums to the highest 
oflfaces of tlie republic, excited an incredible 
emuiatkm among individuals. to qualify them- 
selves for the cimcluct of armies ; and at the 
wme thne fumisted them wilh frequent op- 
pocCimiiies of acquiring experíeiice in supreme 
command, wLich b one of the most requisiie 
•Kooiplislunents in a great generai. 

XVI. Thus every thing at Home led to 

gieat conquests : the Constitntion of tlie gov- 

emment ; the admirable political priucipies on 

which it was founded; the nature of tíie 

troops ; the abiiity of tíie generala; and above 

ail, the sleadiness of the senate, in attacliment 

to the ancient maxims of ' the state. This last 

p«rt'.cular leads me to the second tíúng I 

nentionedy as tíie caiise of that nobie spirit 

which we so much admire in tíie Roman 

annies, lumely^ the succession of great men 

that for several ages prevailed in the coinmon- 

wraith, and who supported, invigoroted^ and 

froro time to time gave new life to tíie fonda- 

nental principies of tíie constitutiou Happy 

18 tlie Btate that is biessed with this privilege ! 

and it WBS the good fortune of the Horoans to 

enjoy it in a supreme degree. It were endless 

to recount aii tíie names tíusit history fumishes 

on thts subject : 1 shall therefore content my- 

self witíi mentioning oniy two, Maniius Tor- 

qoatus and Valeríus Corvinus ; the one famed 

for his severíiy, the other for líis clemency. 

Manlius commanded with rigonr. excused his 

aoldíers from no iabour, and never remitted 

any puntshutrnt. Valeríus, on the other side, 

nsed them with as much gentleness and fa- 

iDiliaríty. Manlius, to support the vigour of 

military discipline, executed his own son. Vale. 

TÍiH acted iipon principles so diífereiit, that he 

is nid never to have offended any man. Yet, 

in this great diversity of oonduct, the effects 

were the same, hoúi as to the enemy^ the com- 

BKmweiiith, aad themseÍTes : for none of their 



soldiers ever deciined fi||rhting, nooe of tham 
rebeiled, noiie so inuch as disputed their or- 
dera, tlioiigh tíie discipiine.of Maniius wa« ao 
severe, tíiat aflerwards aii excessive ano ar. 
bitniry commandswere from him cailed Manlu 
mna impena, If Maniius l)e oonsidered as h« 
is represented by historians, we find bira to 
have l>een very valiant, pious to his father and 
country, and submissive to his superíors. lliis 
appears by his defence of his father^ at the haa- 
aid of his own life, against a tríbune who ae- 
cused him ; by his readiness tooffer himseif to 
single comijat with a Gaui, where he thou^ht 
the honour of his country concemed ; and by 
his first appiying to the consul for leave, be- 
fore he would accept the challenge. Now, 
when a man of this constitation arríves at 
coimnaiid, he desires that all men may ht as 
pimctual as himself : and Íieing naturaiiy l»ave 
he commands brave things, and when they are 
once conimanded, requires tliat tíiey be ex- 
c>cut«'d exactly ; this 1)eing a certain rale, that 
where great things are conunanded, stríct obe- 
dience must be exacted ; in which case miid- 
ness aiid gentieness wili not aiways prevail. 
13 ut where a man has not this greatness and 
magiiificence of mind, he is by no means to 
command extraordinary thmgs, and may tíiero- 
fore safeiy exercise the virtue of ciemency ; 
wiih which ordinary punishmentsare oompat- 
ible enough, l)ecause they are not imputed to 
the prince, bnt to the iaws and customs of the 
plnce. Maiiliiis tíien was a severe man, and 
kept up tíie Roman discipline exactly ; prompt- 
ed first by his own nature, and then by a strong 
desire to have that olieyed, which Ids own in- 
ciination had coiistrained him to commaiid. 
Valerius ('orvinus, on the other hand, might 
exercise his gentleness withotit inconvenience, 
liecause hecoromandednothíngextraordinary, 
or contrary to the customs of the Romans at 
that time : for, as those customs were good, 
aiid not very troublesome to observe, he was 
seldom necessitated to punish offenden, be- 
cause there were but few of that sort ; and 
where they were, their punishment was im- 
puted to the laws, and not to hls cmelty. 
Hence Vaierius had an opportunity, by his 
gentleness, to gain both affection and authority 
In tiie army, which was tíie cause., that the 
soldiers, l)elng equally obedient to the one as 
tiie other, tíiough their tompers and disdpllne 
were so very different, they could yet do tha 
same things^ and their actíons have tlie 
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efiects. I shall only add, that could a state be 
80 happy, as to have always persons succeeding 
one another witliin areasonable time, wlio, how- 
ever diberent in inclinationbn 1 temper, would 
yet by tlieir examples renew the laws, restrain 
vice, and remove every thing that tended to 
its ruin or comiption^ that state must be im- 
mortai. 

XVII. In thus ascribing the bravery and 
successes of tlie Romans, to tlie exceiient prin- 
cipies of tlieir constitutiou, and the great men 
by whom these principies were supported, I 
do no more tlian follow the opiiiion of their 
own wríters upon this subject Saliust telis 
us^ "that after mucli reading and reflection 
upon tiie causes of the growth nnd grandeur 
of tiie Romans, he found reason to conclude, 
tiiat tlie distinguished virtue of a few citiaens 
liod effected aii that mighty run of prosperity." 
Cicero too, in his retíectiou upon tliat verse of 
tlie poet Emtius, 

Moribtt» autlquU ret •tat Romana, virisqoe, 

roakes the same oliservatíoii. " It is/* says he, 
** the union of these two advantages, which has 
produced all tlie grandeur of Rome : on tlie 
one liand, the good mannera, tlie wise piilit- 
lcai principiefl estabiished from the licgín- 
ning : on the other, a succession of great men, 
fonned upon these principies, and employed 
by a statP in the administraUon of aíTairs. Be- 
fore our times, that imppy miion was always 
the same, aiid Uiese two advantages ever ex- 
isted together ; otherwise a repubiic so power- 
fui and HXtensive as ours couid not have sul>- 
sisted so iong with honour, nor so constantly 
kept up its reputation amongst ail nations.** I 
orait the compiaints Cicero subjoins to the 
degeneracy of the age in wliich lie iived, and 
of the totai decay of ancient mannera. Every 
one knows, that these soon after occasioned 
the ruin of the repubiic. Meanwhiie it may 
not be improper to observe that these two ad- 
vantages were not oniy the chiefcauses of tlie 
Roman greaúness, but iikewise produccd that 
slow and gradual increase of power, so ne- 
cessary to iay a soiid fuundation of strength, 
and support the weíght of their many and ex- 
tensive coiiquests. 

XVIII. Kor therenever was an empire^ 
eitber more flourishing,or more extensive tliaii 
the Roman. From the Eupiirates and Tana- 
Is, to Hercules' piiian, and the Atiantic ocean, 
all the Íands and ail the seas^ were under 



theír obedience. It is astonishing to considejr, 
that the natíons which at present make kin||r— 
I doms 50 considerable, aii Gaui, aii Spain, al— 
roost the whoie isiand of Great Britain, lily* 
ría, to the Danulie, Germany, to the Eïhc 
Africa to the frightfal and impassabie deserts, 
Greece, Thrace, Syria, Egypt, aii the king- 
doms of Asia Minor, and those between the 
Euxine and Caspian seas, with many others, 
ijecame Roman provinces, aimost aii.l)efore 
the end of the republic. I have often won^ 
dered to observe in hístorians a certain afl(ec- 
tation of ascríbíng the successes of the Ro- 
mans to fortune, as if that, rather than ^'aioiir 
and wisdom, tiad been the occasion of tbeir 
prosperity. To me i t e videntiy appeara, through 
tlie whoie course of thejr liistory, tliat the unii-. 
suai pitch of grandeur to whích they arrived, 
was the necessary resuit of tlie taieiits and 
accomplíshments of wliich they were possessed, 
whether they are considered with regard tu 
morai virtues, or to a poiitical government, or 
to martiai merit and the art of war. For as 
Livy olïserves, in the preface to. his history, 
there never was a repubiic more religious, or 
more alxiunding in good exampies, or where 
avarice and iuxury gained ground so iate, or 
where simpiicity and poverty were io much 
and so iong held in honour. Aii the debatea 
and transactions of the senate, sliow, to a de- 
monstration, how much wisdom of counsei, 
iove of the puUiic, steadiness to the maxims of 
the state, lenity and moderation with regard 
to the conquered nations^prevailed inthatau- 
gust assembly. Courage, boldness, intrepi- 
dity in tlie midst of tlie greatestdangera, an iii- 
vincible patieiice in the hardest laboura, an in- 
exorable firmness to malntain the roilitary dis- 
cipline in its utmost rigour, a settied resolution 
to conquer or die, a greatness of soui^ aiid a 
constancy, proof against aii misfortunes, have 
at ali times constituted the character of the 
Fomans, and rendered them in the end victo- 
rious over all other nations. Cyrus and Alex- 
ander, it is tnie, foimded great empires ; but 
the qualities proper for tlie execution of such 
a design, being confined to the persons of tliese 
two illustrious conquerora, and not inlieríted 
by their descendants, the grandeur to which 
they gave a beginning, did not support itself 
long with any reputation. It was very differ- 
ent with the Romans. llieir empire was not 
founded, nor raised to the state of grandeui it 
attained by the rare endowments^ or rapid cuu 
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quests, ofa úngie person. The Romon peo- 
ple themwlTes, the body of the sUite, formed 
that empire by slow degrees, and at several 
tÍBies. The great men that helped, each in 
thetr time, to estahlish, enlai^e, and presenre 
ity had all differmt chaiucters, though in the 
aain they foLiowed all the same principles ; 
and hence the empire itself was both more 
extensive, and of longer duntion, than any 
tiiat had ever gone before it. 



CHAP. V. 



Or M ARCHEfll 



I. What we have hitherto seen, reiating to 
the raísíng of troops, their divisions, and sub- 
diTÍsioiis, armour, discipline, and exerctses, is 
in a manner only the mechanism of war. There 
are other stiU more important cares, which 
constitute what is called the higher detail of 
Íhe service, and depend more immediately 
npon the generars abilíty and experience. 
To htm it belongs to settle the generai dis- 
pQsition of marclies; to encamp the troops 
advantageously ; to draw them up in order of 
batlle, provide against the exigencies of the 
field; porsue witli caution, or retreat wíth 
jndgment ; and lastly, in conducling an attaclc 
or defence,- to put in practice all the arts, 
itratagems, and address, that long experience 
in the service^ and a consummate knowledge 
of all the parts of war, are Jointly able to 
sn^gesL I shall offer some reflections upon 
the pracUce of the Roman generals in all 
these great points of roilitary conduct, and 
begin with that which follows immediately 
after the rendetvous of the troops, I mean, the 
marrhing of an army. This subject naturally 
divides itself into three branches; the gen- 
eral order of marches in advancing against 
ao enemy; the knowledge and choice of 
posts ; and lastly, the disposition and con- 
duct of a retreat We shall speak of each in 
order. 

II. The marching against an eneroy sup- 
poses many preliminary cares in the general, 
ond many previons steps taken, in order to 
hia own safety, and the success of his de- 
iigns. J shall suppose the plan of the wnr 
«ettled, as likewise thc manncr of acting, and 
measures concerted aocordlngly. Yet still it 
ia incumbent upon a wise '*nmmander, before 



he puts his troops in motion, to provide every 
thing necessary for thelr accommodation and 
subsistence ; to acquire an exact knowledge of 
the country through which he marches; to 
inform himself of the number and quality of 
the enemy's forces ; to penetrate, if possible, 
bito his designs ; to study the character of the 
generals employed against him; and, by a 
wise foresight, to be prepared for all the 
events and eontingencies that may hapi^en in 
the course of a caropaign. Now thóugh these 
things come not so properly under fixed 
rules, but depend in a great roeasure upon 
the ability and prudence of tlie commander 
in chief ; yet we iind every where in history, 
that the Romans had many regnlations about 
them, and always treated tliem with particu- 
lar attention. To begin ^vtlh the care of 
provisions, which is of principal accoimt in ttn 
army, it appears to have been the constant 
pFBctice, to furaish the soldiers with a oertain 
proportion of oom, which they were obliged 
to carry along with them in their marches. 
This, nn extraordinary occasions, amounted to 
four bushels, or a month's allowance, aiid 
seldom was less than what might ser\-e for 
ílfteen or twenty days. They chose rathpr to 
give them com than bread, because it was 
líghter, and might therefore be cam'ed wíth 
greater ease. Índeed this put them to the 
trouble of grinding and baking it themselves ; 
but then they were used to it, and could upon 
occasion make it into I know not what variety 
of dishes. Besides the common bread, they 
made a kind of soft boiled food of it, very 
agreeable to the troops : they mingled it with 
milk, roots, and herbs, and made pancakes of 
it upon a small plate laid overthe fire, or 
upon hot ashes, as was anciently the manner 
of regaling guests, and is still pmctised 
throughout the east, where these kind of 
thin cakes are much preferred to ottr best 
bread. Their drink was answerable to this 
diet, being no more than a mixturé of vinegar 
and water. Jt was called potea, could at all 
times be easily procured, and was parttcular- 
ly serviceable to quench the thirat immedi- 
ately. 

III. I haye heard it observed, ihat nothin|r 
gives greater diiBcuIty to mílitary men, in the 
reading of ancient history, than the article of 
provisions. Cato*s maxim, that the war 
feeds the war, holds good in plentifhl 
countries, and with regard to miall armies * 
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yet ttill H Í8 moiv generallj true, that the 
war does not funiish piovisiona upon oom- 
mand, or at a fixed tlme. They must be pro- 
rided both for the preaent and the futura. 
We do not however fiiid, that either the 
Greeks or Romans had the precaution to 
provide magaaines of fore^, to lay up pro- 
visions, to have a commissary-general of stores, ' 
or to be followed by a great number of 
carriages. But then we are to oonsider. that ' 
in the wars of the Greeks against each other, 
their troops were little numerous, and aocaa- 
tomed to a sober life ; that they did not re- 
move far from their own oountry, and almost 
always retumed regularly every winter; so 
that it is plain, it was not difiicult for them to 
have provisions in abundance, especially the 
Athenians, who were raasten at sea. The 
same may be said of the Romans. The care 
of subsisting the troops was infinitely- less 
weighty with them, than it is at present with 
most of tlie nations of Europe. ïlieir armies 
were much less numerous, and they had a 
mucb smaUer number of cavalry. A oonsular 
anny consisted of near seventeen thousand 
foot, to which they had not above eighteen 
hundred horse. In our days, to seventeen 
tbousand foot, we have often more than six 
thousand horse. What a vast diíiërence must 
tliis roake in the consumption of fonige and 
provisíons! Let me add, that the sober 
manner of life in the army, oonfined to mere 
necessaríes, spared them an infinite multitude 
of servants, horsee, and baggage, which now 
exliaust our magaslnes, starve our armies, re> 
tard the execution of enteqiríses, and often 
render them impracticable. Nor was this the 
manner of living only of the soldiers, but 
likewise of the officers and genenUs. Not 
only consuls and dictators in the early ages of 
the commonwealth, but even emperors tbem- 
selves ; Trejan, Adrian^ Pescennius, Severus, 
Probtis, Julian, and many others, not only 
lived witliout luxury, but contented them- 
selves with boiled flour or beans, a piece of 
cheese or liacon, and made it their glory lo 
level themseives, in this rtspecí, with the 
meanest of the soldiers. It is easy to con- 
ceive how much this must contríbute to 
diminish the train of an army, to support the 
toste of frugality and símplicity amongst the 
troops, and banish all luxury and Idle show 
frora the camp. 
IV. But thëugh the care of provlskNis was 



less burdensome to the ancients, we lÍDd that 
both it, and ali other accommodations pniper 
for the march of an anny, ^ere not less at* 
tended to by their generais. Xenophon, wtio 
was himself a soldier, and whose writings 
abound with maxims of war, is frequent in his 
reflectlons upon thls artkïle. One of the 
priiicipal instructions he makes Cambyses 
king of Persia give his son Cyrus, who after- 
wards became so glorious, was not to em- 
ÍMurk in any expedition, till he had first in- 
fonned himself, whether subsistenoe were 
provided for the troops. In his account of 
the beliaviour of tlie same Cyrus, after his 
arríval in the camp of hb uncle Cyaxares, he 
enters into an immense detaii, with respect to 
all the nec^ssaríes of an aimy. That prince 
was to march fiíteen days^ through countríea 
that had been destroyed, and in which there 
were neither provisions nor forage. He 
ordered enough'of both for twenty days to be 
carríed, and that the soldiers, instead of 
Íoading themselves with baggage, should ex- 
cliange that burden for an equal one of pro- 
visions, without troubling themselves about 
beds and coverlets for sleeping, the want of 
which their &tigues would supply. They 
were accustomed to drínk wine , and as a 
sudden and total disuse of it might be attond- 
ed with iii consequences, he ordered them tu 
carry a certain quantity with them, ahd to use 
themseives by degrees to do without it, and 
be contented with water. He advised them 
also to carry sait provisions along with them 
liand-miils for grínding com, and medksines 
for the sick; to put into every carríage a 
sickle and a mattock, and upon every l)east of 
burden an axe and a scythe ; and to take care 
to provide Uiemselves with a thousand other 
necessaríes. He carríed also aiong with him, 
smitlis, shoemakers, and other workmen, with 
all manner of toob used m their trades. For 
the rest, he declared publiciy that whoever 
would cliarge himself with the care of send- 
ing provisions to the camp, shouid he bonour- 
ed and rewarded by himself and his fríends ; 
and eveh supplied with money for that service, 
provided they would give securíty, and en- 
gage to foilow the army. 

V. The reader will here be pleased to ob- 
serve^ that as I am now entered upon the 
higher detail of war, I shall not so entirely 
confine myself to the Romans, as not from 
time to time to mention the practices of uther 
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I, wfaere thay any way tend to Ulustrate 
the point in hand. For as the Roman writen 
Bpon this subject are but few, and have not 
entered Terj cireiimstanUally into matters, we 
are often at a Íoss with regard tu some of the 
most Important parts of their discipline. Tlii^ 
lioweYer we may be certain of, that as they 
exoelled particularly in the art of war, and 
leadilj adopted the improvements of other 
aatiORS, the more we know of the progiess 
and attainments of the ancientsin this res- 
pect, the better we shall be able to judge of 
the unoonunon proficiencj of the Romans. 
We have alreadj leen some of their wise 
piecautions with regard to the subsistence and 
accommodation of Uie troops ; for which they 
proTÍded no less by fixed and general regula- 
Uons, than Cyrus does in the particular instance 
recorded by Xemiphon. I siuili only add, that 
hlstory aboundst with eiamples of this prudent 
core and foresight in their generals. Paulus 
iEmilius would not set out for Macedonia, tiil 
he had fully settied every thing relatiug to 
provisions. Ciesar, in ail hls wars, was ex- 
tremeiy attentive to the safety of his convoys, 
aad the keeping up a free communication with 
those oountries wfaenoe he received liis sup- 
plies. We find that he regularly dtstributed 
oom to the army, and always took care, befcre 
the time for a new distríbution arrived, to faave 
it brougfat to the camp by means of fais allies ; 
or if fae chanced to be disappointed here, so 
contrived his marcfa, as to pass by some great 
town, where he could readily lie fumished 
with wbatever fae stood in ueed of. 

VI. But beaides tfae care of provisions, it is 
furtfaer incumbent upon a wise general> to ac- 
quaint himself thorougfaly witfa tlie iiature of 
the coontry through which he is to march. I 
take it for granted that the Romans omitted 
noiie of the usual and obvioos methods for tfais 
purpoae ; that they fumíslied themselves with 
guides ; interrogated the natives ; aud, where 
sucfa were to be faad, procured exact maps of 
the oountry, delineating tfae towns, their num* 
ber and distance, tfae roads and mountains, tfae 
rivers, the fords ; and the nature and qualities 
of them alL But what particularly deserves 
oor notice in the Roman policy ; they scarce 
ever entered vnto a war with any distant state, 
tili they had fimt oontracted an ailiance wíth 
aome oontiguous power, who migfat unite fais 
fiMces to theirs in the intended invasion. Thís 
pnu:tice waa attended witfa numberiess advan- 



tages. They had hereby tímely notioe of tha 
enemy*s designs ; they were made acquainted 
with the number and quality of his forces : and 
when they approacfaed witfa their army^ were 
not ottly pleutifully supplied with all kind of 
military stores, but joined by a considerable 
body of troops perfectly acquainted with tfao 
country^ and able to iuform them where they 
might make their impression with greatest 
probability of success. Thus when tliey hi- 
vaded Philip king of Macedon. they tiKik care 
to secure tfae friendsbip of tlie iBtoiians, whose 
troops were of unspeakable service to them in 
that war. In their expeditiou against AnÚ- 
ochus tliey made use of tlie same policy^ hav- 
ing previously contracted amity with several 
of the petty princes and states of Asia Míiior. 
Every one knows what use Cassar made of the 
pretended alliance with tlie ^duans ; and 
that It was one of the principal engines by 
whích he completed the reduction of Gaul. 
Indeed nothing can fall out more fortunately 
for aii army, about to invade a couutry io which 
tliey are strangers, than to act in conjunction 
with troops contiguous to ilie territoríes they 
attack : because as by this meaiis tliey make 
war with all the advantagea of uatives, tliey 
are not oniy the better enabled io guard 
against ambuscades and surprises^ but can in 
their tum make use of all those stratagems and 
favourable opportuniUes of actiou, which the 
particttlar natnre of the couutry furaishes. 
Whoever therefore considers the artful conduct 
of the Romans in tfais respect, wiil fiiid himself 
necessitated to own, tfaat designs coucerted 
with so much wisdom and foresigbt meríted 
all the success with whicfa they were for the 
must part attended. 

VII. These preiiminary cares settled, it is 
now time to put the troops m motion. Hie 
Romans were very exact in the order of their 
marches. In the moming, at tfae first soiuid- 
ing of the tmmpet, every one took down hi 
tent, and began to make up his baggage; 
at the second soundiug, every one loaded hib 
faBgg^i^ ; an<i &t tlie third, tfae legions movea 
out of tfaeir quarters, and put tfaemselves in tfae 
form and order tfaey were that day to rjutïfa 
in. But none were to take down tbeir tenta, 
tíli tfae consui and military tríbunes faad first 
taken down theirs; wfaether for the greater 
respfct, or because their tents aiid baggage 
being larger than the rest, it was necessary 
they sfaould be tfae first at yrwk, that theif 
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baggoge míght b« in a rciidinefls to march at 
the third souiid of tho trumpet, as well as that 
of the prívate soldier. For commanders, who 
give rules to all the rest. oug'ht to be verj ex- 
BCt in ul>servinj|^ tliem themselves; shice, if 
they break their owu orders^ they enoourage 
others to do the like ; example always operat^ 
kkg moce strongly than precept. Hence tliat 
constant care in the Roman generals, to be 
themselves pattems to the troops, witli regard 
to all the duties of the sen-ice ; nor do we 
meet with any thing in their whoie discipline, 
more truly deserving of imitation, or better 
calculated to promote submission and obedi- 
ence in the army. For when soldiers find the 
general keeps strictly to the rules he gives, 
they are the more careful to observe them 
likewise ; concluding, that as he therein 
Ifrrants no indulgence to himself, he certainly 
wtll not do it to others : nay, they implicitly 
believe such orders good and necessary^ be- 
cause he that gave them is so pmictual an 
observer of them. 

VIII. As to the particular form and di»- 
positlon of the Roman march, we meet with 
very little on that subject in ancient authors. 
)n the general it appears, tliat whether they 
marched in a friend's or enemy*s country, 
whether they believed the enemy near or far 
off, they proceeded with tlie same care and 
circumspection : and this certainly was a very 
wise policy. For a general may be mistaken 
in his intelligence or intelligencers ; nay, 
may tliink those fríends, who want but an 
advantageous opportmiity of declaríng them- 
selves foes: so tliat all imaginable caution 
ought to be observedy in ail times, and in all 
places. To which let me add^ that were there 
nothing else as a motive to it. but the keeping 
up exactly the military discipline, yet for that 
reason siugly, it ought constantiy to be done. 
The metliod foUowed most commonly by the 
Romans in their marches seems to have been 
thifl. They had always some troops of horse 
Boouting abroad, in order to discover the 
roads. After tliem followed the right wing, 
with ali its carriage-s immcdiately m the rear. 
Then came a legion, with its carriages ; after 
that another •, and so a third^ a fourth^ &c. in 
order. Last of all came the left whig and ita 
baggage, with a party of horse in tlieir rear. 
lí, duríng the march^ the army happened to 
be assaulted in the front or in the rear, they 
eaused all tlieir carriages to withdraw to the 



right wing or the left, as they found it 
veuient, and most agreeable to the nature of 
Uie piace ; and then, when they were cleared 
and disencumt>ered of their baggage, ail of 
them unanimously roade head against tlie 
enemy. If tliey were assaulted in the fíank, 
they drew their carríages on that side where 
they were like to be most safe, aod then 
addiTssed themseives to the fight. 

IX. This, 1 say, was the most commoR 
order of their marches: for as to any fixed 
and standing rule, none couid possibly be 
established ; because the form must vtaj, ac- 
cording to the country you are in, and tbe 
enemy you have to do with. Julius Caesar, 
when he marched against the Nervians. so 
long as he tliought the enemy at a distance, 
proceeded exactly acoording to the disposi- 
tion here descríbed. But upon a nearer 
approach^ he changed it entirely. For tlien 
ali tlie cavairy were sent before. After titem 
followed six iegions, without baggage; and 
last of all, tlie carríages, guarded by two new 
raised legions. This was an excelleut metliod, 
as he was sure the enemy couid only attempt 
him in tlie van ; but might be of iii coiise- 
quence, where tlie rear of the aimy was liable 
to be attacked. One tiiing tlie Romans par- 
ticularly attended to^ and tliat was, that the 
troops did not straggle or march unequaily, 
some too fast, otiiers too slow, wliich very 
much weakens an army, and exposes it to 
great disorder, Hence their care, in training 
up their men, to inure them to the military 
pace ; that is^ to tlie waiking over a certain 
stated space of ground within a fixed and 
iimited time. Tliis, as we have aiready 
observed, amounted to twenty miles in five 
hours, whjch made tlie usuai day*s march of a 
Roman army. To accustom the soldiers to it, 
three times a month, the foot as weil as horse 
were obliged to take tliis march. Upoii ex- 
traordhiary occasions they were wont to march 
four and twenty miles in the same space of 
time. By an exact calculation of what Oesar 
reiates of a sudden march, which he made at 
the time he besiegred Gergovia, we find Uiat 
in four and twenty hours he marched fiily 
miles. lliis he did with the utmost expedi- 
Uon. In reducing it to less than hal^ it 
makes the usiiai rate of an extraordínary 
day*s march. 

X. It is remarkable with regard to modem 
i wars^ thdt they not only impoverish the prinoea 
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tbai are OTeroome, but even tbe coDquerars 
tiieiiisel?fs : íbr as one loses his counuy, so 
Che otber loses ha money. In ancient times 
die caae mis otherwíse ; it appearíng that the 
eaoqDeror always enríched himseif hj the war. 
Hie reason of this diffi?rence seetas to be, that 
in our tiraes no public accoont is taltc^n of the 
plander; or indeed rather, tliat tlie burliaruus 
cvstum of pillaipng the conquered countries, 
is noi now so much practised as form^'rly. 
Amongst the Romans, all the spoil was de- 
hvered in and appropríated to tne public, 
wfaich afterwaids distríbttted it as it saw cause. 
To tbis pnrpose thej had their questors, in 
wfaose hands all the pillage and taxes were 
depoaHed, of which the general disposed as 
he thougfat good^ for the payment of his 
soldieis» the curíng of the wounded or sick, 
and dísGharging the oiher neoessities of tlie 
anny. It b troe the consul had power to 
giTe the plunder of a town to his soldien, and 
he frequentlf did it; but tliat liberty never 
bmi taxf disorder. For when a town was 
taken, or an armf defeated, ail tlie spoil was 
bioaght into a public place, and distributed 
oaa by manp according to every oiie's meríu 
This custom made the soldiers more intent 
apon victory tlian plunder. Tlie practice of 
the Roman iegions was, to break and disorder 
an enemy, but not to pursue ; for tliey never 
went uut of their lanlu upon any occasion 
vhatever. Ouiy the horse, the light armed 
tniops, and what other soldiers were not of 
the iegions, foiiowed tiie chase. But had the 
pluncier of the field lielonged to whoever 
could catch it, it would have been neitlier 
misonable nor possibie to have kept the le- 
jpons io their lanks, or to have exposed them 
to » many dangen. Hence it was, tiiat upon 
a Tictorf, ihe public was always enríched. 
For when a consul entered in tríumph, he 
bmught with him great ríches into the trea^ 
sury of Rome ; oonsisiing of taxes, contríbu- 
tioas, ransoms, and plunder. The Romans 
had likewise aiiother custom well contrived 
Uf Uie prpservation of discipline ; and that 
«as, io deposit a tiiird part of every soldier's 
jttT* with the ensigns of tlieir respective com- 
ymút», who never restored it, till the war was 
at an end. Thts served two very excellent 
jNupoaes; first, every soldier had a stock of 
hi^ own, which without this precaution would 
ha*e been squandered away, as they were 
nm of them young aiid profuse. Secondly^ 



knowing their stocks io be in iheir ensigit*a 
hands. they were tiie more careful to defend 
and keep by liim, whetlier in the camp, in the 
field of battle, or upon a march. This cu»- 
tom contríbuted much to their valour, and is 
iiecessary to be observed by any general, who 
wouid reduce his soldiers to the discipline of 
the Romans. 

X I. Among the varíous orders of the Ro« 
man marches, one porticuiarly deserves our 
noiice, whích is frequently mentioned by 
hisioríans, and which ihey term forming the 
army Uineri ei preeiio» Ji was^ when the iine 
of march was so contríved, as to correspond 
exactly with the line of battle ; or, to express 
myself a little more clearly, wheu ihe columns 
of horse aiid foot were dlsposed in such a 
manner, that, upon the sudden appearance of 
an eiiemy, they could faii immedíately into an 
order proper for fighting. There is not per- 
liaps any thing in the science of arms more 
siibtle and useful tluui this, and tlie Romans 
seem to have made It their partícular study. 
I do not at present recollect in any of tiieir 
historíans. a minute and clrcumstantial accouni 
of a march of thts kind, where the di^Misition 
of the columns is exactly marked, aiid tlie 
manner in whlch tliey formed in order of 
battle, upon the approoch of ihe enemy. 
Wliat most readily occurs to my memory, is 
the fine march of Hamilcar against Spendius, 
which has been so judiclously explained by 
the Chevaller Folard, in his admirable com- 
meni upon Polybius. As the whole Art of 
War fumislies notiiing more complete in its 
kind, whetlier we regard the boldness of the 
attempt, or the well concerted motions by 
which it was accompilshed, I am saitsfied I 
shali do the reader a particular pleasure, 
in laying a fuil and distioct accoimt of ii lie- 
fore him. 

XII. Upon the conclusion of the first Punic 
war, ilie Carthaginian mercenaríes revoliing, 
chose Matho and Spendiua for thelr leaders. 
Hanno was sent agalnst ihem with an army ; 
but recelvliig a conslderable check, the rebels 
blocked up Carthage on every side. mid pos- 
sessed themseives of all the passes leadíng to 
the peninsuia on which It stood. Jn this ex> 
igence, the Carthaginians had reoourae to 
Hamilcar, the fÍEither of Hanniliol, who had 
givcn eintnent proof of his abilltles when he 
coinmanded their armies in Sicily. Accord* 
ingly he took tiie field with ten ihousand 
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•leii, and leyenty elephaote; but wu for 
ftome Ume at' a lon how to meet with the 
eiiemy upon equai irroiuui. For besides the 
otlier phices of advantage wtiich the meroe- 
naries had seiied, Uaniiu had suffered them to 
Cttt possession of the only bridge bj which 
the river fiagradat was passabie to those who 
were to travei from Caniiage into the con- 
tiaeiiL Tliis river had not inauy fords, and 
the few it had were so well watclied, that it 
was not easy fior even a single man to get 
over withottt bemg seen. As for the bridge 
itseif, tlie enemy guarded it with tlie uimost 
care, and liad buiit a town close by it, for the 
mom commodious iodging of the troops tliat 
were appointed to tliat service. Hamiicar 
having in vain tried ali means possibie to 
force a passage, at iength lietliought himseif 
of an expedient to gain une by steaith. He 
liad observed, tliat upon blowing of ceitain 
winds, tiie mouth of Uie Bagradas used to he 
diolced up with sand and gravei, which 
fonned a kmá of bar across, aiid rendered it 
fordabie. Remaining therefore in liis canip 
between Uie sea and the mouiitaiiis, he waited 
tlie opportunity of these winds; which no 
aooner anived, tiian marching suddeiily in tlie 
night, he passed tiie stream uiiperceived, and 
Uie next moming appeared in the piain, to the 
great astonishmeut Ixith of Uie Cartiiaginians 
and the enemy. 

XIII. Hamiicar by this step put aii to the 
Iiasard. Had he faiied in his attempt against 
Spendius, his whoie army must inevitably have 
lieen destroyed ; for a retreat was now become 
impossibie. But neither was the danger Íess 
great to hls country by continning inactive ; 
and therefore hewiseiy considered, that in 
such an extremity it was lietter to try soine 
way where fortune and his own abiiity in war 
offered a prospect of success, than by a timor- 
oufl diffident conduct expose himseif to the 
same ruln^ without a single eífort to evade it. 
Ile was now upon the other side the Bagradas. 
The piains were favourabie to him, because 
he had a considerabie body of horse. The 
river itseif Uio was' of no smaii advantage, as 
it served to secnre his beggage, and cover one 
of his flanlcs. Spendius was advancing to 
meet him at the head of teii thousand men. 
Besides tiiese he understóod that a detach- 
nent of fifteen thousaitd was marching with 
ail diiigence from Utica ; and as it was their 



business to came npon his flank and 
rather tluui to join Spendius, be made no 
doubt of theír proceeding aocordingly. Upon 
tiiese consideratíons iie reguiated his order of 
batUe, and the dispositioa of his march. To 
maite liead against Spendius, he piaced his 
eiephants ín tiie first iine, and immediately 
liehind thera liis cavairy, intermixed with 
piatoons of iight armed foo:. The hea%7- 
armed infantry forraed the Uiird iine, in order 
tooppose the detacliment he expected upon 
his rear, from Utica. • By Uiis disposition he 
was eiubied to make head on ali sides. For 
as he made no doahí but his fir^ iiiie of eie> 
phants, of which Spendius was totaily un- 
provided, wouid be sufficient to brealc the body 
he commanded ; and Uiat Uie cavairy, aided 
by the iightanned foot, failing in immediateiy, 
wouid serve to compiete tlie rout : so his third 
iiiie, consisting of the flower of liis Afrícao 
infantry» he thought himseif strong enough 
iilcewise to deai with the rel>eis from UUca. 

XIV. Each of these iines marched iii four 
coiumns, the columns of cavalry foilowing 
immediateiy behind the eiephants, and those 
of the infantry immediateiy behind the cavairy. 
llie distance lM*tween the columns was eqiial 
to Uie space they were to occupy in the líne 
of batUe. By this dispo^ition, upon tlie first 
appearance of Uie enemy, the anny couÍ<Í form 
in an instanL For Uie coiumns lieing com- 
manded to halt, and wheei at oiice iutu their 
piare in Uie iine, were in order of batUe 
presently. Hamilcar continuing his marchy 
perceived, as the enemy approached, that the 
detachment from Utica, instead of coming in 
upon iiis rear, Íiad acuaily joined Spendius, 
and formed a second iine of foot iiebind that 
he commanded. As he had foreseen Uiat 
this might luppen, his order of march was con- 
trived to fumish a speedy remedy. It iiow 
became necessary to change his whole dis- 
position, aiid oppose a strong front of infantry 
to the enemy, with the elephants at Uie liead 
of ail, according to the usual custom. To 
that end the columns were ordered to hait, and 
the elephants forming in froiit, the cavalry 
meanwhiie feil back between inter\'als of tlie 
foot, ranging themseives in two dívisions be- 
hind the two extremities of the line of infantry, 
which was formed in an instant by the wheel- 
ing of the columns. The rebels deceived by 
this artfui moUon^ and mistakiner the retreat 
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«f the emfmÍTj for ft real flif ht. advaiired 
fariikly U> tbe attack, Iwoke thzoiigfa the ele- 
fhiiots, aod char|ced the Oarthagiiiiaii foot 
Ideanwfaile tiie cavalry, which^ as we have 
■Ircady dbaerved» had raoged itself in two 
eolnmns behbid the two wings of the infautry, 
wfaeeliog to the rigrht and left from the rear, 
appeared all on a sudden in tbe same line with 
the foot, coverin^ the flanlu of the Carthagi- 
Bian armj, and considerably overwinipngr the 
cnemf . The rebels. aatonished at this extiaor- 
dinarf motion, quickly feli into difiorder, aud 
at last betook themselves to ÍlighL Hamilcar 
panoed then» with hia horse and eleptwuts ; 
and followingr them quite to the towu and 
bridge, easUy goC possession of that important 



XV. Ffom thia recital it appears, to w)iat 

a degree of perfection the ancients had arrived 

in the scieiice of marches, which b a capitai 

aiticle in the pand opeiatíons of war. And 

though tbe tnstance here given be of an African 

commander, and therefore does not so imme- 

diately regard the Roman people^ yet if we 

coDBider, that these last are allowed to have 

excelled all nations in the knowledge of 

anna,' and tliat they often rpgiilated their 

marches upon this plan, it seems reasonabie 

to believe, that had their historians entered 

into particular details of this kind, we should 

have met with inany ezamples of military con- 

duct in their generals, iio less surprísing than 

that now before us. Indeed, as it frequentiy 

happens in war, that the enemy, tiiough iiot 

actually in sight^ is yet hourly expected, this 

way of ordering an army seems very neces- 

ary \ and the general who excels in it, and Is 

at the aame time sufficiently on his guard 

against surprises, will seldom or ever be worst- 

ed. I have oflen admired, in reading C»- 

m^% Commentaries, the consummate prudence 

and ctrcomspection of that gieat man, especi- 

ally in reiation to surprises. Though he was 

the áblest general of his time^ and commanded 

the fineat army that perhaps ever appeared in 

tbe worid, yet he always proceeded with the 

*ttmost caution^ and was extremely careful of 

oeiieving any thing too easily, that was not 

msooably to be supposed. If a great number 

of the enemy was beaten and pursued by a few 

of his men, if a few of them attacked a greater 

party of his, if they lan unexpectedly, and 

wiUiout any visible cause, on these oocasions 

be iras always very much upon his guard^ and 



never fiuicied his enemy so weak, as not to 

understand his own business. It seems in tlw 

generai a good ruie, the weaker and more 

careless an enemy appears to be, the more to 

apprehend and dread him. In cases of this 

kind, an experienced commander wili comport 

himself in two different manners. He will 

fear the enemy in his own tlioughts, and ocder 

his affiiirs accordingly ; but Ui Íiis words and 

outward behaviour, he wiil affect to despise 

him. This last way gives courage to the sol- 

diers, and makes them confideut of victory. 

Tlie otlier keeps tlie generai upon liis guard» 

and rpuden him less Ushle to be circumvented ; 

for to march tlirougrh an enemy's country is 

more dangerous, aod requires gEeater address 

and foresight, tliaii to figbt a pitched bottle. 

X VI.^ We proceed now to the second par- 

ticuiar mentioned on the head of marciies, 

namely, the knowledge and choíce of posts. 

As this will again fail under our notice in the 

next chapter^ conceming encampments, we 

need say the less of it here. It has Iiowever 

a strict and necessary connexion with the 

marching of an army. For whether we are to 

retreat or advance, or which way so ever our 

route lies, it oflen luqppens, that tlie safety of 

the anny depends upon seising some advan- 

tageous posts that command the country 

tlirough which we march. The Romans ap- 

piíed tliemselves with particular attention to 

this part of war, and we meet with several 

very early traces of it ín their history. Livy 

reiates au example of this kind in tlie persoii 

of Pubiíus Decius, wlio lieing a miiitary tri- 

buiie in tiie army which the consui Corneiius 

commanded against the Samiiites, and fiiiding 

tlie consul and army faliing by accident into a 

vale, where ttiey might liave beeii encompas- 

sed and cut off by the enemy : '* Do you see, 

(said he to Comelius,) tliat eminence which 

commands the enemy*s camp ? Tliere lies our 

hope. It is a post that may serve to extrícata 

us out of our present danger, if we are careful 

only to seiie it quickly, and avail ourseives of 

the blindness of the Samnites, who liave ne- 

glected \L** The historian had before faiform- 

ed us, that Decius observed a hill over the 

enemy*s camp, not easily to he ascended by 

those who were completely armed, but to those 

lightly armed, accessible enough. The con- 

sul ordered him to take possession of it with 

three thousandmen. He obeyed the order, 

secured the Roman army, and designing to 

o ' 
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iiiarL*ii away in the nlght, and save both him- 
lelf and his partj, addressed himself in these 
words to some of liis compantons : " Foilow 
me, fellow-soldiers, tliat whilst we have yet 
light, we may explore where the enemy keeps 
his guards, aiid which way we may make our 
retreat/* Accordingly he went out in person 
ttpon this design, and habited like a soldier, 
that the enemy míght not know his rank in the 
anny, took an exact vtew of tlie gibund, and 
the situation of Uieir camp. Whoever atten- 
tively conaiders this reiation, will find how 
usefui and necessary it is for a commander^ to 
be acquainted with the nature of coasts and 
Gountries, and tliat not only iu a generai, but 
in an exquisite and more particularway. Had 
not Decius understood those tliings very well, 
he could not so suddenly liave discemcd the 
advautage of that hill, and of what importauce 
it would be to the preservation of the Roman 
army. Neither could he hfive judged, at tliat 
distance, whether it was accessibie or not : and 
when he had possessed himseif of it, and was 
to draw off afterwards, as tlie enemy environed 
him on every side, he could never iiave found 
out the best way for his retreat, uor have 
guesscd 80 weli where the enemy kept his 
guánls. Fabius Maximus is anotticr example 
of a consummate knowledge this way. He 
tíommanded tlie Roraan army six montlis 
ngainst Hannilml, and by a serles of well-con- 
certed motions, and a judicious choice of posts, 
couducted liímself so happily, tliat during all 
tliat time he never suífered any considerable 
disaster, nor could be compelled to fight 
against his will, though tlie artful Cartliagi- 
uiaii left no stratagem untried, to draw hím to 
an eiigagement^ or entangle him in an ambus- 
cade. But of ail the Roman generals, none 
seems to have I)een a grcater master in this 
part of war than Julius Caesar. We meet with 
many instances of it in his Commentaries, par- 
ticuiarly in that famous campaign in Spain, 
where by a happy choice of posts, and an ex- 
quisite address in improving the advantages 
the nature of the country afforded, he com- 
pelled a veteran army to surrender themselves 
prisoners of war, without striking a blow. 

XVII. The third and last particular we 
mentioned in relation to marches^ wus tlie dis- 
position and conduct of a retrcat. l'his is, 
witliout dispute, the nicest point in the whole 
business of war. For besides all the attentions 
requisite in ordinary marches, you are under the 



dis dvancage of bebig continually pressed hf 
an enemy, commoniy superíor in force, and 
flushed with success. The finest retreat we 
meet with in ancient history, is that of the ten 
thousand Greeks under the conduct of Xeno- 
phQu, who has left us a particular aocount of 
that famous expedition. We there see that 
the hollow square, which was invented pur- 
posely for a retreat, is very incommodious 
wlien tlie enemy is directly in your rear. Xen- 
ophon sdys so in express terms, and that the 
Greeks were obliged to discontinue thatorder, 
and march in two coluu^, with a body of re- 
serve of six hundred men, who ^re not con- 
fined to the space between tlie columns, so as 
to complete the figure of the square, but form- 
ed sometimes the van^ sometimes tlie rear^ filed 
off by tlie two flanks where the columns were 
obiiged to approach, or posted themselves in 
the interval when tliey extended to tlie ríght 
and left ; hi a word, without being tied down 
to any fixed post, ran wherever their assistam» 
was waiited. What surprises most in tliis re- 
treat is, that upon a computation of tlie vmj 
made by the troops, which Xenophon regular- 
ly sets down, we find their day's marches one 
with another, to fall but iittle sliort of twcnty- 
four niilcs. Our armies seldom advance haif 
the way, evcn when they have no enemy up- 
on their hands, nor any of tliose other disadvan- 
tages tlie Grecks laboured under. We find like- 
wíse in the Roman history, several exBmpIes of 
well-conducted retreats, in which tlieir gener- 
uls have happily extrícated thcmselves out of 
dangcrs Uuit seemed to Uireatcn their ar- 
mics wiUi unavoidable destructíou. Quintua 
Lutatius having the Cambrí upon his heels, 
and bcing arrived at a river ; that the enemy 
might give liim time to pass, pretendcd a reso- 
lution to fighi thcm^pitched hiscamp, intrench- 
ed himsclf, set up his standard, and sent out 
parties of horse to provide forage. The Cam- 
brí lielieving he meant to cncanip thcre, came 
and encampcd by him, and divided Uiemselvcs 
intoseverai partics, togo in qucstof provisions. 
Lutatíus haviiig notice of tliis^ seiscd the op- 
portunity so favourable to his dcsign, and 
throwing bridges ovcr the ríver, passed it be- 
fore the encmy could liave time to disturb 
him. Lucius Minucius a Roman consul was 
in Liguría with an army, and shut up by the 
encmy l)etwccn two mountains, insomuch that 
he could not disengage himself. Being sen- 
sible of Uie danger he was in, he sent certaia 
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Nnldiaiis whicli he had in his anny^ upoo 

■bbU íil-€ODdiUoQed horses, towarda the places 

where tlie enemj liad tlieir guard. At fint 

iight tbey put tiieiiiselves íDlo a poature to de- 

fiend the passes : but when Uiey oliserved the 

Nomidians in ill order, aiid ill mounted in re- 

speci of themseives, they began to despise 

them, aad U> be more remiss in their guaírd ; 

which WBS no sooner perceived bj the Numi- 

dians» than clapping spurs to their liorses, and 

ciiaf|i;iii^ them suddeniy, they passed on in 

spite of aii opposiUon^ and by the miscliief and 

devasiation they made every where in 'the 

eoontry^ constrained the enemy to give finee 

pasBBge to the whole army. I sliall menUon 

only ooe instance more, and tliat is the retreat 

of Marc Aiitony, wlieu he was pursued into 

Syria by a great body of ParUiian horse. Ue 

ofaserved that every moming by brealc of day 

they were upon his bacic as soun as he moved, 

and conUnned skirmishing and molesUiig him 

quite throiigh the marcli. lu order to deceive 

them, and obtain some respite, he resolved 

not to rcmove before noon ; which the Par- 

thians observiiig, coiiciuded he couid not sUr 

that day, and retunied to Uieir posts, insomtich 

tliat lie had opportunity of marching ail Uie 

rest of tiie day wiUiout intemipUon. But this 

wasonly a temporary expedient, caiculated 

for present reiief ; and Uierefore to screen 

liifflself from the arrows of the Parthiaiis^with 

wiiich the army was greaUy incommoded, he 

made use of the following device, pracUsed 

often by the Homans on otheroccasions. Ue 

oidered the soldiers, when tlie eiiemy came 

near them, to cast themselves into the figure 

of the UBtudo, so that their targets shouid close 

altogether ál)Ove their heads, and defend them 

from the miisíve weapons.discbarged atthem. 

Inthiscase Uie first ranlt stood upríght on 

theír feet, and Uie rest stooped lower and iow- 

sr by degreeSy Uil the last raiiic kiieeied down 

opoo their iLnees ; so that every lanlt cover- 

ing with their targets the heads of ail in the 

rsnk htfon them^ they represented a tortoise- 

ihell, or a sort of pent-hoiise. By this oontri- 

ntnce he made good liis retreat, and arrived 

in Syría, without considerable loss. 

XVIIL Before I conclude this chapter, it 
wiii naturally be expected I should explain 
what was Uie pracUce and discipline of the 
Romaiis, when they liad finished the day's 
march, and were arríved near the piace of en- 
campment. In tliis case Uie miiitary tríbunes 



and centuríons appointed foi that servíce ad* 
vauced before aU the rest diÍigenUy to vicw 
and consider the situation of the place. Wiien 
they liad chosen the ground» they lïegan by 
marking the general*s quarter wiUi a white flag 
or streamer, and disUnctly set out its Iwuud- 
aríes. Then the quarters of the severai trí- 
bunes were appointed, and afterwaids those 
of the legions^ aii with disUnct flags of several 
colours. Every iegion, as well of the aiiies 
as of the Romans, liad their porUon of groiiiid 
assígned and marked out, for drawing Ute line 
round the camp, which was set about imne- 
diateiy, part of the troops oontinuing meanwhile 
under arms^ to defend Uiose that were at work 
upon the iutreiiciiment, in case of any sudden 
surprise. AÍi tliis was finished in a very short 
space, the Romans iieing remarkably expeit 
in it by constaut practice ; for they never al- 
tered the figure of Uieír camp, nor omitted to 
fortify it iii ali the forms, Uiougli but for one 
night' s continuance. But Uiis naturally ieads 
me to the sul^t of the next chapter. 
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I. One of the most necessary and lieneficial 
parts of the mijitary art is, to know how to en- 
camp weli^ and to pracUse it coiistanUy. No 
woiider Uierefore that the Bomans, among 
whom military discipline was carríed to such 
a degree of perfection, and who exacted the 
most rígorous submission to all the laws and 
rules of it, were particulariy attentive to Uiis 
arUcle. And indeed the armies of that people, 
thoogh still in the terrítory of Rome, and 
though they had ouly one night to pass in a 
piace, encamped nevertheless in ail Uie forms, 
with no other difference than Uiat the camp 
was less forUfied there, perhaps, than in the 
enemy's country. It was always of a square 
form, contrary to the cuslom of the Greeks^ 
who made thelrs round. The ditch aiid ram- 
part, wiiich consisted of four equal sides, wus 
equally distríbuted to he raised by Uie two Ro- 
man legions^ and the two legions of the allies 
who perfected it without intermission. If the 
enemy were near, part of the troops conUnued 
under arms, whilst the rest were employed in 
throwing up the intrenchmcnts. They iiegan 
by digging trenches of greater or iess depth. 
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•eoordlng^ to the oceasicn. They were at lenflt 
e ght feet broiid hj six deep : but we often find 

rm twelve feet in breadth, sometimes morp, 
to fifteen or twenty. Of the earth áug out of 
the trenchefl, and thrown up on the side of 
liie camp, they formed the rampart, and to 
make it the firmer, mingled it with turf cut in 
a certain siie aiid fonn. Sometimes tliey drove 
double rows of stakes Into the earth, leavingr 
•0 much of the leugth above ground, as tlie 
height of the work was to be of ; aud then in- 
terweaving them with twigs, in the manner of 
basket-work, filled tlie spuce between with the 
earth rising out of the ditch. This was an ex- 
peditioiis and safe way of furmingthe líne, and 
appears to have beeii always pracLised, when 
they encamped in places wliere tliese materíals 
were to be found. Upoii the brow of tfae ram- 
part the palisades were planted. Polybius, 
wpeaking of the order given by Q. Fiaminius 
to his troops, to cut stakes against there should 
be occasion for them^ offers several very cu- 
rious remarks upon tbis subject ; and as tliat 
judictous historian, who was himself an expert 
Mvrior, seems to lay great stress upon tbe con- 
duct of the Komaiis iu this pointy I shall beg 
leave to lay some of his observations before ttie 
rtader. 

II. This custom, says Polybius, which is 
easy to put in practice amongst the Romnns, 
paases for impossible witii tlie Greeks. They 
can hardly support their own weight- upon 
their marches^ whilst the Komaiis, iiotwith- 
standing the buckier which hangs at their 
shoulders, aud the javelins, whích tliey carry 
hd their hands, load tliemselves also with stakes 
or palisades, whích are very different from 
those of the Greeks. With ttie latter those 
are best, which have many strong braiiches 
about the tniiik. The Komans, on the coii- 
trary, leave but three or four at most upoii it, 
and that only on oiie side. Jn this manner a man 
can carry two or tliree bound together, aiid 
much more use may be made of them. Those 
of the Greeks are more easily pulied up. If 
tlie stake be fixed by itself ; as its branches are 
Rtrong, and in great number, two or three 
ioldien will easily pull it away, and thereby 
make an opening for tlie enemy, without 
reckoningthat the nelghbouríng stakes will be 
lóosened, because their branches are ioo short 
to be interwoven with each other. But this is 
not the case with tlie Romans. The branches 
of their paliaades are so strongly inserted into 



each other, that H is hard to diatingiiiah the 
stake they belong to : and it is as little pncti* 
cable to thrust the hand througfa these bnnchea 
to pull up tlie paliaades ; because, being well 
fiistened aad twisted together, they leave no 
opening, and are carefully sharpened at their 
ends. Even though Uiey oould be laken hold 
of, it would not be easy to puli them oot of 
the ground. and that íor two reasooa. The 
first is, because they are dríven in ao deep» 
that theycannot be moved : and the second, be- 
cause their branches are inlerwoven with each 
oUier hi such a manner, Uuit one caiinot be 
sUrred wiUiout several more. Two or tliree 
men might uiiite theur strength iii vain to drew 
oiie of them out, which however if they effect- 
ed, by drawing a great while to and fipo untii 
it WBs lose, the openUig it wouid leave would 
be almost impercepUble. These stakes there- 
fore liave thiee advontages. They are every 
where to be had ; Uiey are easy to carry ; aud 
are a secure barrier to a camp, because veiy 
diffik:ult to break tlirough. Jii niy (jpinion, 
adds the historían, Uiere is noUiing pracUsed 
by the Romans in war, more worUiy of being 
imitated. 

IIÍ. The form and distribution of Uie sev- 
eroi parts of Uie Roman camp, admits of greai 
diíBculties, and has occasioned maiiy disputea 
amongst the leamed. The foliowuig descríp- 
Uon ís taken chiefly from Poiybius, who of aii 
Uie ancients Is the most full and explicít upon 
this arJcle. He speaks of a consular army, 
which iii his time consisted of two Roman ie- 
gions, and two legions of the aliies. A Roroan 
legion contaiiied four thousand two huiidred 
foot, and three hmidred horse. A legion ot 
the allíes was equal to the number of infantry, 
and geuerally duuble in cavalry. Altogether 
therefore, Romans and ailíes, they made 
eighteen thousand six hundrvd men. After 
the place for the carop wasmarked out, which 
was always chosen for its convenience in re- 
spect to water and forege, a part of it was al 
loted for the generers tent, called oUierwise 
the pngtorium, because Uie ancient Latins 
styled all their commanders pratores. The 
grouiid pitched upon for tiiis purpose was gen- 
emlly higher thaii the rest of Uie camp, Uiat 
he might wíth the greater ease see aii that 
passed, and despatch Uienecessary onlers A 
flag was planted upon it, and round Uiat a 
square space marked out in such a manner» 
that the four sides were a hundred feet distant 
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ftimi the hiig, and Uie |rround uccupied bj tlie 
ooofitl about four acresi. Neair Uiis leut were 
civctrd Uie aitar, on which Uie sacrifices were 
oftrred^ aiid the tnbuuai for dispensiug jus- 
tícsp. The two Roman legions had each six 
tribones, which made tweÍTe in ali. Their 
(ems were plaoed in a right iiiie paraiiei 
lo tbe front of tbe praetoríum, at the dis- 
tancc ot fifly feet. In the space of fifty feet 
were the horses, beasts of burden, aiid the 
whoie equipage of the tribunes. Their tents 
were pitciied in such a manner, that they had 
tke pnetoríum in the rearj and iu Uie front ail 
the cesi of tfae camp. The tenta of the trí- 
bimes, at equal distance from each oUier, took 
np the whole breadUi of the ground upon wliich 
the two Koman iegions were encamped. 

I V. Uetween the tents of the legions and 
tríbunes, a space of a hundred feet in breadth 
was left, which formed a large stieet, called 
frÍMCipia, that ntn across tbe whoie camp^ aud 
divided it into two paris, Uie upper and iower. 
Bejond Utis street, were piaced Uie tents of 
•the legioiis. *i'he space wiiích thej occupied 
was divided in Uie midst, iuto two equai purts^ 
bj a street of fifty feet broad, whicli extended 
the whoie ÍengUi of Uie camp. Oii each side 
of this street, in so many severai iines, were 
the quarters of the horMe, the triarii, the pn'a- 
csýei, and the hoêiaiL The veliteM had no 
diatiiict quarters, but were varíoiisly miiigied 
with the rest of the foot,- four huiidred aiid 
eigfaty of them Iieing Joíned to Uie Ua^tati^ a 
líke nombertoUieprMci/if*, aiid twohundred 
and forty io the triariL To form a distlnct 
idea of the Ruoum camp, we must cali tu mind 
that tbe cavalry of each legion ii*bs divided 
into ten troops, thirty nien to a troop ; and tbat 
Uie triariú yrinciptë, and hoëtati, were iike- 
wlse severallj divided into ten nianipies, of a 
hundrpd and twentj men each, except those 
of Uie frtartï, which consistoo only of half that 
number. In conformity io this distríbution, 
the lines on wliich these severai bodies en- 
:amped, were each divided into ten squares, 
extending Íength-wise from the tents of the 
tribttiies. These squares were a hundred feet 
every way, ezcept ia the iines of the 
frwrtt, vrhere, because of the smailer number 
of troopa, they were only fifty feet broadby a 
hnndred long» and may therefore more proper- 
:y be tenned haif squares. Across the middle 
9Í tfacM iodgments, between the fiíUi and sixth 
aqmrei, nn a street of fifty feet broad, cutting 



tlie line at ríght angles, and extending fram 
oiip side of the camp to the other. It waa 
called ^Mteiia, because it opened beyond 
Uie fifth maniple. 

V. The order and disposition of the seve- 
ral iíiies was as foiiows. On each side of the 
miádie street, that ran according to the length 
of the campj the cavalry of Uie two legíons 
were quartered facing each otber^ and st'pa- 
rated by the whole breadth of the street As 
there were ten squares on each side, and every 
sqiiare Íodged thirty horse, the twenty togeUier 
contained just six hundred, which made the 
enUre cavairy of two legions. Adjoining to 
the cavalry the trioTÍi were quartered, a man- 
ipie behind a troop of horse, both in the same 
form. They joined as to the ground, but fac- 
ed differpntiy, the triarU tuming Uieir ÍNiclu 
upon the horse. And here, as we have ai- 
ready observed, because the trifírii were less 
in nuinlïer than the oUier troops, the ground 
assigned to each manipie was only half as 
broad as long. Fronting the triurii on each 
side, was a street of fifly feet broad, niimhig 
parallel to that between tbe quarters of the 
horse. On the opposite side of this street was 
the line of the iodgmeiits belonging to the 
p'incipeê, Behind the principee the hagtati 
were quartered, joining as to the ground, bot 
froniing the other way. 

V L Thus far we have descríbed the quarters 
of Uie two Roman legions. It remains that we 
dispose of the aiiies. llipir infantry equailed 
that of the Romans, and their cavalry was 
twice the number. In removing for the 
ertraordinarii a fifth part of the foot^ or six- 
teen hundred and eighty men, and a thiid of 
the horse, or four hundred men, there remain- 
ed in the whole seven thousand five kwndrpd 
and twenty men, horse and foot, to qnarter. 
Thpse were disposed upon the two wings of 
the Ípgions, being spparaied from the hattati 
on each side, by a street of fifty feet. The 
cavalry were directly opposite to the hattati 
upon a breadth of a hundred and thirty-three 
feet^ and soroeUiing more. Behind them, and 
on Uie same line, the infantry were encamped 
upon a breadth of two hundred feeL The 
pret/ecti were Íodged at the sides of the trí- 
bunes, over against their respective wlngs. At 
the head of every troop and maniple, were the 
tents of the captains of horse and centurions. 
On the ríght side of the pnetoríum stood the 
quiestoríum, assigned to the qtuestor, or txet^ 
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mirer of the Rrmy, and hard bj the foram. 
This last served not only for the sale of com- 
modtties, but also for the meeting of councils 
and giving audience to ambassadors. On the 
other side of the prffitoríum were lodged the 
legati, or lieutenant^generals. On the right 
and left, stiU in the same line with the prae- 
toríum, and directly behind the pmfects of ihe 
allies, were the quarters of the extraordinary 
cavalry, evocatonim, and of ttie other volun- 
teer Roman horse, selectorum. All this cav- 
alry faced on one side towards tlie forum and 
place of the quaestor, and on the other towards 
the lodgments of tbe legati. They not only 
encamped near the consul*s person, but com- 
monly attended liim upon marches, that they 
might be at liand to execute his orders. Tlie 
extraordinary and volunteer Roman foot ad> 
Joined to the horse last spoken of, forming the 
extremities of the line towards the two sides of 
the camp. Above this line was a street of a 
hundred feet broad, extending the whole 
breadth of the camp, and beyond that the 
quarters of the ex.raordinary horse of tlie 
allies, facing the prasCurium^ treasury, and the 
tents of the legHti. The extraordinary foot 
of the ailies were directly behind their horse^ 
fronting the intrenchment and upper extremity 
of tlie camp. The void spaces tliat remained 
on both sides were allotted to strangers and 
aUies^ who came later tlian the rest 

Vir. Between the rnmpartand the tents^there 

was on open placc or street of two hundred 

feet in breadth, which was continued all along 

tlie four equal sides of tlie camp. This inter- 

val was of very great use, either for the en- 

trance or departure of the legions. For each 

body of troops advanced into that space by 

tiie street before it, so that marching thither 

different ways, they were in no danger of 

crowding and breaking each other's ranks. 

Besides which, the cattle, and wliatever was 

taken from thc enemy was placed there, where 

a guard was kept duríng the night Another 

considerable advantage of it was, that in the at- 

tacks by night, neither firenor dart could do any 

great execution in the camp ; the soldiers being 

at so great a distance, and under cover of their 

tents. But the príncipal intention of it seems to 

have been, for the drawing up of the troops who 

were to defend the line, and to leave suf- 

ficient room for the cavalry to scour it My 

Lord Orrery, however, is of opinion, that it was 

rather too narrow to answer both these ser- 

vioes. If it was only designed for the foot^ 



they lost the benefit of their horse, which ex« 
períence teaches us to be of singular use on 
ftuch occasions. For whatever foot storm a 
line, must enter it in great confiision and 
disorder, and can very hardly indeed re- 
sist small squadrons of horse, who are readj 
to receive them, and charge them all aloog 
the inside of the line. For these reasona 
he considers the narrowne^ of thls space 
as a defect in the Roman method of en- 
camping, and thinks that a breadlh of thre» 
hundred feet at least ought to have been 
allowed for the defence and scouríng of 
the line. It is proboble the Romans would 
have done so, had they not found the other 
sufficient; and we have this to say in their 
favour, that thongh their camps were freqnent- 
ly attacked, we meet with but few instances 
in history of their being forRed. 

VIII. The gates were only four in number, 
one to each side. Livy says so in express 
terms. " Ad quatuor portas exercitum ín- , 
struxit, ut, signo dato, ex omnibus portubu^ 
eruptionem facerent" ** He drew up his 
men tacing the foiu* gates, that u|K>n a stgnal 
given, the army might sally from all the 
several gates at once." These are aftenvards 
called by the same author, the extraordinary, 
the right príncipal, the lefi príncipal, and 
the quiestorían. They have also other 
uames, about which it is not a little difficult 
to reconciie authurs. It is believed that the 
extraordinary gate was so called, because 
near the place where the extraordinary troops 
encamped ; and that it was the same as the 
prastorían, which took its name from its 
neamess to tlie pnetoríum. The gate opposite 
to this, at tlie other extremity of the carop, 
was called Porta Decumana, because near 
the ten maniples of each legion ; and witliout 
doubt is the same with the qusstorían, men- 
tioned by Livy in the place above cited. As 
to the ríght and left príncipals, they had 
their name from being on the ríght and ieft 
of the camp, fronting the street called prín- 
cipia. I sliall conclude t|»is descrlption of 
the Roman camp with observing, Uiat when 
a consular army consisted of more than four 
legions, they were lodged still in the same 
order, only the figure of the camp was a long 
square, in proportion to the additional forcea 
which were to be contained in It When 
both the consular armies were united, they took 
up the grouiid of two such perfect squarcs. 
IX. A wonderful order was obaerved night 
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■od day througfaoat ihe camp, in respoctto 
tlie watcbword, sentinels and guards ; and it 
WBS in this its securíty and quiet consisted. 
To render the guard more /ej^ular and less 
ÍBiígiMÍaf^, the night was divided inlo four 
parts or watches, and the daj into four 
•tatJons. There seems to have been assigned 
one company of foot, and one troop of horse 
to each of the four gates every day. Tbe 
Roman discipUne was extremely stríct in this 
particalar, puuisliing with an exemplary 
severity such as deserted their post, or 
abandoaed their corps of guard. Polybius 
takes noiice of the excellent effects of this 
disciplíne, upon occasion of the siege of Agrí- 
gentum in Sicily, duríng the ftrst Punic war. 
The Roman guards had dispersed themselves 
a little too lar iii quest of forage. Tlie Car- 
thafpnians laying hold of the opportunity, 
made a vigorous saily from tlie town, and had 
well nigh forced the camp ; when tlie soldiers, 
sensiblfí of the extreme penalty they had in- 
•iirrpd by neglecting their duty, resolved to 
rppair the íault by some remarkable be- 
haviour; and accordingly rallying together, 
they not only sustained the shock of the 
enemy, to whom they were far inferior in 
mmiber, but in the end made so great a 
slaugfater among them, as compelled them to 
reireat intó the town, though they were upon 
the Tery point of carrying the Roman lines. 
The night guards were four out of every 
manipulus, who continued on duty three 
hours, and were Uien relíeved by thnse next 
in tom. To keep the soldiers alert, tliey had 
the cimátw vigUum, or patrols, performed 
commonly foiir ttmes in the night by some of 
the horae. Upon extraordinary occasions, 
the tríbunes and lieulenant-genenils, and 
sonietimes the general hiroself, made these 
circuits in person, and took a stríct view of 
the watch in every part of the carop. 

X. What we have hitherto said, regards 
only the plan, dispositioii, and well orderíng 
of the Roman camp. But there are many 
olher particulars to be taken into considera- 
tion, in encamping an army to advantage: 
the choice of the ground ; the convenience bf 
provision and forage \ the securíty of convoys ; 
and the precautions needful to prevent sur- 
prise, or tlie being taken at a'disadvantage. 
We cannot however here enter into a particu- 
lar detail of the Roman pnictice, with relation 
to these several aiticies; becaose not being 



subject to any fixed and invariabie nileSy tliey 
depend in a manner entirely upon the pru- 
dence and discretion of the general, who must 
therein be gruided by the nature of the coun- 
try, the posture of tlie enemy, and his own 
strengtli. Two things in particular they wera 
more tluui ordinaríly attentive to ; health, and 
safety. The first tliey endeavoured to secure, 
by avoiding ali morasses and fenny places, or 
wbere tlie wind was cold and uuwholesome ; 
which unwholesomeness they díd nqt so much 
compute from tlie situation of tlie place, as 
from tlie appearance and complexion of the 
inhabitants. Exercise coiitríbutes greatly to 
health, and therefore the Romans took care 
to keep their troops always employed, eitlier 
in casting up new works round the camp, or 
in hunting after provision and forage, or in 
performing those several exercises, that tend 
to render the body robust and active. It ia 
observed in our days, that the immodenito 
labour soldiers are obliged to undergOj destroys 
our armies: and yet it was by incredibie 
labour that tlie Romans preserved theroselveS. 
The reason of the diíference 1 take to be tliis : 
their fatigues were continual and without rps- 
pite : whereas our men wcre perpetimliy sliift- 
ing from the extremes of IaÍ)our to tlie extremes 
of idleness, tluin whicli nothiiig can be more 
destructive* Who could beiie ve, tliat there waa 
notliing, eren to cleaiiliness, of which particu- 
iar care was not taken in the Roman cainp. As 
the great street situated in the front of the pras- 
toríum WBS miich frequented by the officers aiid 
soidiers, wlio passed tlirough it to receive and 
carry orders, aiid upon tlieir other occasions ; 
a iiumlier of men were appoiiited to sweep 
and clean it every day in wíiiter, and to waier 
it in summer to prevent the dusL 

XI. But besides heaith, safety was like- 
wise another important consideration with tlie 
Ronians. To this endj iu choosiiig a place of 
encampmenty they always liad a particular eye 
to the convenieiice of water, provisions, and 
forage. We see evidently in Capsar's Com- 
mentaríos, that there was notliingaboutwiiich 
he was more solicitous, tlian tlie coiitríving 
his marehes in such manner, as to Iiave his 
camp seated near some navigabie ríver, and a 
country behind him, wlience he could be 
easily, and at a reasonable rate, stipplied with 
every thing necessary for tlie subsistence of 
liis army. Other inconveniences may find a 
remedy in time, but hunger^ the longer it lasta 
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the more infállibly it destioya. And hence it 
wns, that where the above-mentioned advan- 
tages could not be obtfttnedj the Komaiis 
made it their first care, after forttfying their 
camp, to lay in such a qiir.nt't7of ali nece;»sary 
Blores, as mi^it be sufficient for tlie time of 
their continuance in it. Nor were they less 
attentive to the sLrength of their camp, and 
the precantions necessary for its defence. 
This ts a part of the att of war in which tliey 
incontestably excelled all nations. Constant 
practice made them expert in it ; for they never 
quartered their troops in towns and open 
▼illages, but always in standing camps, wliich 
were carefidly intrenched and fortified, iu pro- 
portíon to tke danger to which tliey fancied 
themselves exposed. Aná here we may ob- 
serve, that wiiereas the Greeks chóse always 
to encamp where there was some river, or 
wood, or bank, or other natural rampart to 
defend tiiem *, the Romans, on the contrary, 
Mood not so much on tlie strengtii of situation, 
as on their own ways of fortifying. Hence 
tiie Grecian camps were often without in- 
trénciiments, and varied in their form, accord- 
ing to tlie nature of the place ; but among 
the Romans one constant method was invio- 
labiy observed, nor wouid tliey ever ludge in a 
camp, that was not surrounded witli a ditch 
Biid a rampart. 

XIJ. Tiie pracLice of intrenched and forti- 
fied camps was attended witti.many soiid diid 
desirabie advantages. .The army was hereby 
kept safe, and freed from the danger of 
hnving any of its quarters beat up, by surpríse 
or a sudden attack. It was eased of tlie 
trouble of keeping many and great guards, 
since a few serves the tum of ali, wlieii all 
aiv at hand in case of aii attempt. It couid 
never be compelied to fight against its wili, 
tlian which no greater misíbitune caii befail an 
army. In fine, as the success of arms is un- 
certaín, it had always a secure retreat in case 
uf the worsL These tliings coiisidered^ it will 
not appear wonderful, that the Romans were 
so strict in this article, and coiisidered the 
custom of fortifying camps regularly, as one 
of the most essential parts of miiitary disci- 
pline. In tlie war with the Gauls, the com- 
manders of the Roman army were reproached 
with iiaving omitted this wíse precauLion, and 
the loss of tlie battle of Ailia wns in part 
attríbuted to it. Hence it was, that to avoid 
tlie iike misfortune for the time to come^ it 



r became In a manner an cstábliaiied Isw 
amongst them, never to haiard a battle unCKl 
they bad finished their camp. Paulus iEmi- 
iius, iu the second Macedonian war, su^ndfMl 
and arrested the ardour of his whoie array to 
attack Perseus, for no other reoson, but be* 
cause they had not formed their camp. Tli« 
fortified camp, in case of a disaster, put a stop 
to the enemy's victory, received the troops 
that retii'ed in aafety, enabled them to renew 
the battie with more success, and prevented 
their being entirely routed ; whereas without 
the refuge of a camp, an anny, though com* 
posed of good troops, was exposed to a final 
defeat, and to being inevitabiy cut in pieces 
I may add to all these advantages, that an 
intrenched camp, by reason of the open air, 
the iiealtliiness of its situation, which alwaya 
must he miiided, and tbe cleanliness which 
may and ought to be kept in it^ is exceedíngly 
iess subject to infection and sickness, than 
viilages and strong towns; insomuch that 
some great captains have conciuded, an army 
wiii be likeiier preserved, and keptsoundand 
untainted three montlis in a well seated and 
regulated camp, than three weeks in tbe 
ordinary viliages and country towns. 

XIII. I have the longer and more parti- 
cuiarly insisted on the practice of intrenched 
camps» because it appears evident from his- 
tory, that the Romans owed as many of their 
victoríes to their ability in this part of war, as 
to their other excelient military discipline and 
valour. It wouid be aimost endless to enu> 
merate, what kingdoms and provinces thej 
kept in obedience by their standing camps; 
and how ofien they warded off dangers, and 
brought their wars to a fortunate issue by tha 
same proceeding. For having first wearíed 
out their. enemies by safe and beneficial 
deiays, they would, on some great advantage, 
give them battle and defeat them; which 
artful method of making war they neither 
could have effected, nor rationally attempted, 
but by their thoroiighly knowing how to en- 
camp advantageousiy, by constantly practising 
it, and hj a timely providiiig of food and 
forage. Vegetius observes, that one of the 
príncipal causes of the ruin of the Roman em- 
pire was, that they had lost the art of fortif]^ 
ing their camp; by which negiigcnce they 
were easiiy overwhelmed by tlie barbarian 
horse. Aud indeed when, under the emper- 
ors, they had asoertained the limits of their 
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dombitoD, rpsolvínjT to extend their oonquest 
na íárther. but to rest sntlsfied with mainlain- 
Infr the possession of what they had acquired ^ 
it is well known, tliat they effectually accom- 
plished this desig^ by means of the standin^ 
camps, whích they kept upon the Euphretes, 
the Banube, aud the Rliine. And so long as 
ihís method was followed, tiie bordering 
Dations found it impossible to break tlirough 
tlie Roman barríers, or hurt the tranquiUity of 
their empirp. But when, in process of time, 
the military discipline began to decline, and 
the art of encamping, in particular, was lost, 
or grpw into disuse ; the Romans, by aban- 
doning the banks of tliese several rivers, 
opened a free passage to the barbarians, who, 
meeting now with no resistance, poured in 
apon them like a torrent, and easiiy over- 
whelmed a feebie race of men, whom luxury, 
and an undisturbed peace of many ages, had 
rendered utterly unfit for war. 

X I V. And here, as it falls so naturally in 

my way, and has a strict connexion with my 

subject, I cannot forfoear obser^'ing, that in the 

last age, ttie Krench, who had many excellent 

oomnuinders, if not tlie most in any one natton. 

and to whom the art of war owes much of its 

present improvement, began to revive, and 

with grcat benefit to themselves, this alroost 

obsolete part of it For when the Prínce of 

Orange, the Imperíalists under the Count de 

Sooches, and the Flemish forces were united ; 

the Prínce of Conde, one of the greatest cap- 

lains that any age has produced, being sent to 

oppose them, would not give them battle, but 

encamped liimself advantageously on the 

French frontiers, so that they were jiistly afraid 

to enter them, and leave him at their backs. 

By this management he kept them long at bay, 

■iid when he found his opportunity, gave tliem^ 

at Seueff. so considerable a blow, that the 

Freiich, from having been on the defensive, 

became afterwards the assautters, and closed 

thatcampaign with takíng some of the enemy*s 

towns. Tlie Marshal de Turenne also, who 

was sent general to the war in Germany, and 

who in the military art had hardly a superíor, 

having there to do with Count de Montecu- 

culi, one of the greatest captains of his time, 

woald siill, by intrenched camps, when tlie 

Oemians were the strongest, preserve himself 

aod army, spin out the war, and cover those 

tnritories and places he had won v/húe he 

hhnaeif had been the most powerf ul. 



XV. And here Ít is particularly worthy of 
notice, that when, upon the Marshal de Tu- 
ronn<**s death, the French king sent the Prince 
of Coiule to command in his stead, he also, 
by intrenched encampments, weathered that 
storm ; which in itself was so threatening, not 
oiily by the sudden loss of so great a captain, 
but also by the Germans being led by the 
Count de Moiitecuculi, and the Duke of Lior- 
rain, two persons as considerable as the very 
forces they heatled. I say, it particularly de- 
ser\'es our observation, that two such justly 
celebrated commanders as tlie Prínce of Con- 
de and Monsieur Turenne, should observe the 
very same methods, in managing the same 
war ; whereas usuoUy when one general suc- 
ceeds another, in heading the same army, and 
onlering the same war ; Uie last comer judges 
it a kind of dimiiiution to his own skill, to tread 
in the very paths of his predecessor. But as 
the Prínce of Conde o1)served a quite differ- 
ent conduct on tliis occasion, we may thence 
natiirally gather tlie three following parti- 
cuhirs. First, that he jiidged himself so justly 
secure in his own reputation, that it couïd re- 
coive no dimlnution, by his following the steps 
of the d(*ad general, more especially as he had 
doiie the like before, and successfully, in Flan- 
ders. SrconJltf, that a wise and great captain 
wili rather, by imitating his predecessor,confina 
that course to be the best which he knows to be 
so in itseif, than try new methods of war, where* 
by out of a mere hope to do the like thing by a 
diífen'nt way, he may hazard his reputation, his 
arniy, aiid the coiiiitry he is to cover and protect^ 
Thirdly, wliat two such generals have pmc- 
tised, all circumstances considered, amountt 
to little less than a demonstration, tliat by 
camps intrenched and well posted, a country 
niay be best secured, an invading eiiemy best 
rrsisted, and iii time, all advantages being 
jiuliciously taken, defeated, or inade to ra- 
tire. 

X y I. These examples, ancient and modem 
sufficiently evince ttie benefit of tliis practice, 
and with what judgment the Romans made ii 
an essential part of their military discipliiie. I 
shall only add, as an indisputable argumeni 
in its favour, that the great Ciesar himself has 
given his sanction to it, by constantly following 
it in his wars with the Gauls. He Imd to do 
with a brave and warlike nation, passionately. 
fond of liberty, and tlierefore extremely avene 
lo the Romon yoke. To keep them in «w. 
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he ettablished Btanding camps In diflerent 
paits oí the countiy, where the soldiers were 
quartered in large bodies, and surrounded wich 
strong intrenchments. This he thought the 
likeiiest method to prevent insurrections, or 
suppress them speedily when they should hap- 
pen^ as the troops would be always in readiness 
to march, and in condition to act It was like- 
wise the best security against treachery and 
•urprise. Accordingly we find, that all the 
eíForts of the Gauls tb recover tlieir liberty 
were without effecty the Boman camps stand- 
ing as 80 many bulwarks, against which, though 
they made frequent attacks, they were yet 
never able to prevail. 



CHAP. VII. 

OF BATTLEa 

J. Having raised our troops, armed and 
disciplined them, put them upon the march^ 
and lodged them in a camp, it is now time to 
draw them out into the field, that wc niay see 
how they acquitted themseives on a day of bat- 
tle. Jt is in this view miiitary merit appears 
Ín all its extent To know whether a general 
were worthy of that name, the Romans exam- 
ined the conduct he obsen'ed on tliis critical 
occasion. lliey did not expect success trom 
the number of troops, which is often a disad- 
vantage^ but from his prudence and valour, the 
cause and assurance of victory. They consid- 
ered him as the soul of his army, that directs 
all its motions, whose dictates every thing 
obeys, and upon whose good or bad conduct 
the Issue of the battle depends. The first 
consideration, and that which demands tlie 
greatest force of judgment, is, to examine 
whether it be proper or not to come to an en- 
gagement, and to balance exactly the advan- 
tages with the disadvantages. llie blind tem- 
erity of Varro, notwithstanding his colleague's 
remonstrances, and the advice of Fabius, drew 
upoB the republic the untbrtunate battle of Can- 
ns; whereas a delay of a few weeks would pro- 
bably have ruined Hannibal for ever. Perseus, 
on the contrary, let slip the occasion of fighting 
the Romans, in not taking the advantage of the 
ardour of his army, and attacking them instant- 
ly after the defeat of their horse, which had 
thrown their troops into disorder and conster- 
nation. Caaar had been lost after the battle 
of I>yrrhachium, if Pompey had known ho^ 



to improve hls advantage. Great enteipriwi 
have their decisive moments. The importa&i 
point lies, in wisely resolving what to choose, 
and in seising the present occasion, which ne- 
ver retums when once neglected. 

JI. But not to insist any longer upon tl^s, 
which rests entirely in the breast of the gener- 
al ; we shall suppose the resoluUon to fight 
taken, and proceed to examine, what precau- 
tions the Bomans made use of, in order to se- 
cure the victory. These may in geneial be 
reduced to two. JFu-st, the inspiring their 
troops with courage and confidence. Sec&mdfy, 
the ranging them judiciously in drder of battle. 
To inspire their troops with confidence, they 
began by consultíng the gods, and endeavour- 
ing to incline them in their favour. They 
consulted them either by the flíght or singing 
of birds, by the inspection of tlie entiaiis ot 
the victims, by tlie manner in which the sacred 
chickens pecked their com, aud by Uiings of 
tbe like nature. They laboured to render 
them propitious by sacrifices^ vows, and pray- 
ers. Many of the generals, especialiy in the 
earlier tinies^ discharged these duties witli 
great solemnity and sentiments of religion; 
and would never hazard an engagement, until 
by some favourable omens ttiey had brought 
the troops to believe that the gods were on 
their side. Paulus uSmiIius, before he gave 
Perseus battle, sacrificed twenty oxen succes- 
sively to Hercules^ without finding any fav- 
ourable sign in all those victims. It was not 
until the oiie-and-twentieth, tliat he believed 
he saw sometliing which promised him the 
victory. This attention to religion was highly 
necessary among a people strongly addicted 
to superstition, and over whom tbe omens of 
which we speak, however trifling in themselves, 
had yet a powerful influence. Hence the 
generals who neglected this precaution, had 
ofteu but too just cause to repent of ttieír fol- 
ly ; as it tended greatly to dispirit the troops, 
and begot an iU opinion of tlieir cooduct ; in- 
somuch that we seldom find them successful 
in their undertakings. l'he wisest and best 
commanders chose always to comply with the 
prejudices of the vulgar ; and even where they 
despised tliese ceremonies in their hearts^ affect- 
ed yet a greater veneration for theni in public. 

JIi. After having paid these duties to tlie 
gods, they applied themselves to men^ and the 
general exhorted his soldiers. Jt seems to 
have been an established custom with all na- 
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tloos among the ancients, to harangrue their 
tfoops before a battle ; nor can we deny that 
tbe custom was very reasonable in itseif, and 
might oontribttte gieatly to the victoqr. When 
an army is npon the point of engaging an en- 
emy, what can be more proper, than to oppose 
the fear of a seeminglj approaching death with 
tfae mosi powerfiii reasons, and such as, if 
not capable of totally extinguishing it, maj 
yel in some measuze allaj aund overcome if. 
Soch reasons are the love of our country, the 
obiigation to defend it at thc price of our 
blood^ the remembrance of past victoríes, the 
necessity of supportíng the glory of our nation, 
the injustice of a vioient and cruel enemy^ the 
dangeis U» wliich the &ther8^ mothen^ wives, 
and children of the soldiers are exposed : these 
motives, I say, and maiiy of the like nature, 
represcnted from the mouth of a general, be- 
loved and respected by his troops, may make a 
very stroug impression upon their minds. Not, 
as Cyrus^ in Xenophon, observes, tliat such 
disconrses can in an instant change tlie dis- 
position of the soldiers^ and from timorous and 
abject as they might be^ make tliem imme- 
diately bold and intrepid : but they awaken, 
they rouse the courage nature Iiad before given 
them^ and add a new force and vivacity to iL 
To judge rightly of this custom of haraiiguing 
tfae troops, as constantly pracUsed among the 
Romans, we must go back to the ages wherein 
they livediy and consider their mannera with 
particuiar attention. Their annies were com- 
posed of the same citisens, to whom, in the 
ctty, and in time of peace, it was customary to 
eommunicate all the aflain of the state. The 
general dld nomore in the camp, or in tiie 
field of battle, tlian he would have been obliged 
to do in tlie rostrum or tríbunal of haraiigues. 
He did his troops honour, and attracted tlieir 
confidence and affection in imparting to them 
his designs^ motives, and measures. Add to 
this, that the sight of Uie generals, officera, 
and soldiera assembled, communicated a re- 
ciprocal courage and aidour to theni all. 
Every one piqoed himself at that tíme upon 
the goodness of bis aspect and i^pearaiice^ 
aod oblíged his neighbour to do the saine. 
Tlie fear of some was abaied or entirely ban- 
isbed by the valour of oUiera. The dísposítion 
of particular persons became that of Uie whole 
body, and gave afl'airs Uieír aspecL 

IV. Let me observe here, that there were 
Moy occattons, besides batUes, when ii was 



necessary to excite the good wiU and leal of 
the soldier ; if, for instance, a difficult and 
hasty march was to be made, to extrícate Uie 
army out of a dangerous situation, or obtain 
one more commodious ; if courage, patience, 
and constancy were required for supporting 
famine, and otherdlstresses, painful to nature : 
if some difficulty dangerous, but very iraportant 
enterpríse was to be undertaken ; if it was 
necessary to console, encourage, aiid*re-aui- 
mate the troops after a defeat ; ií' a hasanlous 
retreat was to be made in view of Uie euemy, 
in a country he was master of : in fine, if only 
a generous effort was wanting to UTmiuate a 
war, or some important uiidertakiiig. Upon 
these and the líke occasions, the generals never 
failed to speak in public to Uie army, in order 
to sound tbeir dispositionsby Uteir acclamatious 
more or less strong : to iulonn Uiem of Uieír 
reasons for such and such conduct, and con- 
ciliate them to it ; to dispci Uie íulse reports, 
which exaggerated difficulties, aiid discour- 
aged theni ; to iet Uiem see tlie remedies pre- 
paríng for Uie distresses Uiey were uiider, uiid 
the success to be expecud from Uiem ; to 
explain the precautions it was necessaiy to 
take^ and the motives for taking thera. It was 
the general's interest to flatter the soldier, in 
makíng him the confidant of his designs, feara, 
and expedlents, in order to engage him to 
share in them, and act in concert, and from 
the same motives with himself. The general 
in the midst of soldiera, who^ as well as himseif^ 
were ail not only membere of the state^ but 
had a share in the auUioríty of Uie govemroent, 
was considered as a father in the midstof his 
íamiiy. 

y. It may not be easy to conceive how he 
could make himself heard by the troops : but 
if we call to mind, that the armies of the Bo- 
man people were not very numerous, that dif- 
ficulty will in a great measure vanish. fiesides, 
1 pretend not to say that the generals were heard 
distinctly, or in any other manner than the ora- 
tore in the public assemblies. AIi people did not 
hear : yet the whole people were informed, 
the whoie people deliberated and decided; 
and none of them complained of not having 
heai 1. It sufficed Uiat tiie moat ancient, the 
nios . considereble, Uie principals of compunies 
and quartere were pn.>sent at the harangue, of 
which they afberwards gave an account to the 
rest On the column of Tn^n, the emperor 
is seen haranguing the troops from a tribunal 
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ortttif, reised hif(^her than the soldien* heads, 

wlth the príncipal officers around hím upon 

the platfonn, and tlie mulUtude formiiig a cir- 

cie at a distance. Tlie great men at JRome 

accustomed themselves from their youth to 

speak upon occasion witli a strong and clear 

voice ý, and as tliese luumigues were made in 

the camp to the soldiers quiet and unarmed, H 

is not easy to conceive in how little ruom a 

fi;reat niunber of them could stand upright, 

when they pressed close to each other. I insist 

the Íonger upon this, because many blame the 

historiaus ot antiquity, for the supposititious 

harangues, as they call them, which they have 

inserted in Uieir works. It must indeed be 

owned^ that the discourses made by generals 

on the occasíons of wliich we speak, were not 

always exactiy thc same as historíans haye re- 

peated them. For the most authors, wríting 

in the time whea the art of eloquence was 

liighly in esteem, l.ave endeavoured, in adom- 

ing and enlarging the harangues tliey record, 

to leave proofs to posteríty, that they were not 

less excellent oraion than historíans. liut 

the fact itself, that generals freqiiently spoke 

ín public to their troops, is evident beyond 

dispute. Ciesar, whose Commentaríes are 

a plain and naked relation of what he himself 

performed at the head of his army, fiumishes 

many examples of this kind. When he march- 

ed against Aríovistus, a sudden consternation 

seiung the soldiers, which was like to be at- 

tended with very disagreeable eíRicts, he as- 

sembled them, reprehended them in a long 

Biid severe speech, and thereby put a stop to 

the growing evil. In like manner, upon 

occasion of a considerable check received 

More Gergovia, owing to tha too forward 

valour oi the troops^ and their neglect of his 

iiijimctions, he judged it necessary to call 

tht'm together, expostulate with tliem upon 

thetr ill-tiined bravery, and fortify them against 

aiiy damp thelr late disaster mig^t have 

tlirown upon their spiríts. I could easily pro- 

ducu other instances of the same kind, but 

these are abundantly sufficient to eviuce the 

l'OÍiit in question. 

VI. When the armies were numerous, and 
upon the point of giving battle, the ancients 
had a very simple and natural way of 
l^iiranguing the men. The general on horse- 
back rode through the ranks, and spoke 
something to the several bodies of troops, hi 
order tu animate them. Where he had to do 



with different nations, as very often happened, 
he addressed those of his own language in 
penon, and made known his views and designt 
to the rest by interpreters. Hanuibai acted 
In this manner at the battle of Zama in Africa. 
He tliought it incumbent on him to exhort 
his troops : and as every tliing was diíferent 
among them, language, customs, laws^ arms, 
habits, and mterests, so he made use of differ- 
ent motives to animate them. To the auxiliary 
troops, he proposed an immediate reward, and 
an augmentation of their pay out of the booty 
that should be taken. He inflamed the 
pecuiiar and natunii hatred of the Gauis 
against the Romans. As for thc Liguria^s, 
who inhabited a mountainous and bairen 
country, he set before them the fertile vaileys 
of Italy, as the fruit of tlieir victory. He 
represented to the Moon and Numidians» the 
cruel and violent govemment of Masinissa, 
to which they would be subjected, if over- 
come. In this manner he animated these 
diflerent nations, by the diflerent views of 
hope and fear. As to the Carthaginians, he 
omitted nothiiig that might excite their valour, 
and addressed himself to them in the warmest 
and most pathetic termsw He put them in 
mind of tlieir country, tlieir household gods, 
the tombs of their anceston, the terror aiid 
consternation of tiieir fathen and mothen, 
their wives and children; hi íuie, that the 
fate of Carthage depended upon that battie, 
the event of which would either ruin and re- 
duce her into perpetual slavery, or reiider her 
mistress of the universe^ every thing being 
extreme which she had either to hope or 
feaf. This is a very fine discourse ; but how 
did he make these different nations under- 
stand it ? Livy infonns us : he spoke to the 
Carthaginians himself, and ordered tlie com- 
manden of each nation to repeat to tlieir res- 
pective troops what he had said. In this 
manner the general sometimes assembled the 
oflScen of his army, and after having explain- 
ed what he desired the fcroops might be told, 
he sent them back to thelr seveial brígades or 
companies, In order to report wliat they had 
heard, and animate them for the liattle. 
Arrían observes this particular of Alexan. 
der the Great, befdre the fiimous battle of 
Arbela. 

VII. After inspiríng the troops witli resolii- 
tion and confidence, and disposing thehi to act 
courageously against the enemy, the ncxt 
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fíft (ti the genenl was, to imige them Judi- 
cioiiftlj in orderof baUle. The niaiuier of 
dnwiiig up the infantry in three lines, con- 
tinued long in uae among the Romans, and 
witli wiiformitj enough. The kattati were 
pUced in the front» in thick and firm ranks ; 
the principet liehind them, but not altogether 
■o close; and after them the triarU, in so 
wide and loose an order, that upon occasion, 
they could receive both the principts and 
hoMtati into their body, in any distress. The 
velite», and in latter Umes, the bowmen, and 
slingers, were not drawn up in this regular 
manner, but disposed of either before the front 
of the hattnti, or scattered up and down 
among the void spacee of the same hastati, or 
aometimës placed in two bodies in the wings ; 
but wherever thej were fixed, these light 
Boldiere began the combat, skinnishing in 
fljing parties with the first troops of the ene- 
my. If they prevaiied, which very seldom 
happened, they prosecuted the victory; but 
upon a repulse, they fell back by the ilanks of 
the anny, and rallied again in the rear. When 
tliey were retired^ the haêtati advanced against 
the enemy; and in case they found them- 
selves overpowered, retiring softly towards the 
priHcipe», feil into the intervals of their ranks, 
and^ together with them, renewed ttie fight 
But if the prindpt» and ha»tati, thus Joined, 
were too weak to sustain the fury of the bat^ 
tle, they all feli back into the wider intervals 
of the triarii, and then aitogether being united 
into a firm mass, they made another effort, 
much more impetuous than any before. Jf 
tiiis assault proved ineffectual, the day was 
entirely lost as to the foot, there being uo far. 
ther reserves. This way of marslialling the 
foot, was exactly like the order of trees, which 
gardeners call the quimatnx ; as appears from 
the beautiful comparison between them in Vir- 
gil's second Georgic And as the reason of 
that position of tlie trees is notonly for beauty 
and figure, but that every particular tree may 
have room to spread its roota and bouglis, wtth- 
out entangling and hindering the rest ; so in 
this ranking of the men, the army was not on- 
ly set out to the best advantage^ and made the 
greatest show, bi:« every particular soldier had 
free room to use hb weapons, and to withdraw 
hiniself between the void spaces behind him, 
without Qccasioning any confusion or disturb- 



VIII. The stratagem of rallying thus three 



tímes, has been reckoned almoat the whole ar* 
aiid secret of the Roman discipline ; and ii 
was almost impossible it should prove unsuc 
cessful, if duly observed. For fortune, hi 
every engagement, must have fiiiled them 
three several times^ before they could be rout- 
ed ; and the enemy must have had the strength 
and resolution to overcome them in three sev- 
eral encounters, for the decision of one batile ; 
whereas most other nations, aiid eveii tiie Gre« 
ciaus themselves, drawing up their whole ar- 
my as it were in one front, trusted themselves 
and fortunes to the success of a single charge. 
The Roman cavalry was poeted at the two 
oomers of the army^ like tlie wings on a body ; 
and fought sometimes on foot, sometimes on 
horseback, as occasion required, in the same 
manner as our dragoons. The confederate, or 
auxilíary forces, composed the two poiiils of 
ttie battle, and covered the wliole body of tlie 
Romans. As to the stations of the command- 
ers, the generai commonly took np his post 
near the middle of the army, lietween the 
principet and the Iriarii, as the fittest place to 
give orders equally to all tlie troops. The 
Irgati and tribunes were usually posted by 
liLn \ unless the fonner were ordered to com- 
mand tlie wings, or the others some particular 
part of tlie army. llie centuríon stood every 
man at the head of his century, to lead 'them 
iip; though sometimes, out of courage and 
honour, tliey exposed themselves in the van oí 
the army, or were placed there for particular 
reasons by the general : as Sallust reports of 
Catiline, that he posted all his choice ceiitu- 
ríons, witli the evocati, and the flower of the 
common soldiers, in the finont of the biittie. 
But the primipiH, or chief centurions, had the 
hoiiour to stand with the tríbunes nrar the 
generaPs person. The common soldiers were 
placed in several ranks, at the discretioii of 
tlie centuríons, accordíng to their age, stmigth, 
and experíence, every man liaviug ti^ree feet 
square allowed him to nianage his amis ui ; 
and it was religiously observed in theír disci- 
pliue, never to abandou their ranks, or break 
their order upon any accouuU 

IX. But besides the coinmon metliods ol 
drawingup a Roman army, which are sufll- 
ciently explained by every historían of auy 
note ', tliere were several other very singular 
metiiods of forming their battle into odd 
shapes, according to the nature of the bod^ 
tliey were to oppose. Of tliis kind was the 
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cuneui, when the army was ran^d in the 
figure of a wed^e, the most proper to pierce 
aiid break thc order of the enemy. Thls was 
otherwise called eapui porciitum, which It in 
some measure resembled. And here I beg 
leave to observe^ that this last name seems to 
confirm the conjecture of the Chevalier Fo- 
lard^ who maintains that the cuneu» was no 
other than tbe column, or a battalion drawn up 
with a small front and great depth. The tri- 
angular order he looks upon as childish and 
absurd^ and such as never was nor couid 
be practísed with success, because of the ex- 
treme weakness of tlie angles. The authors^ 
however, who give that ibrm to the cuneus, 
háve invented another order of battle in op- 
position to it, which they term the /or/ex. 
This was when the army was drawn up in the 
figure of a pair of sheers, as it were on purjjose 
to receive the cuneus, in case tlie enemy should 
make use of that disposition. For while lie 
endeavoured to open, and as it were to cleave 
their squadrons with his wedge, by keeping 
theír troops extended like the slieers, and re> 
ceiving him in the middie^ they not only iiin- 
dered tlie damage desfgned to tlieir own men, 
but commonly cut the adverse body in pieces. 
The ifl'fbus was when the soldiers cast them- 
selves into a circular order, upon an appre- 
hension of being surrounded. Cíesar, in the 
fifth book of his Commentaries, speaks of this 
disposition as very proper in cases of danger 
and extremity. The turrU represented an ob- 
long square, after tiie fashion of a tower, with 
very few men in a file, and the ranks extended 
to a great length. This seems of very ancient 
oríginal, as being mentioned in Homer. l'Tie 
last order I shail take notice of is the serra, or 
saw ; when the first companies in tlie front of 
the anny, beginning the engagement, some- 
times proceeded, and sometimes drew back ; 
so that by the help of a large fancy, one might 
find some resemblance between them and the 
teeth of that instrument 

X. It was usual enough among the Ro- 
mans, to ralse great críes, and to stríke their 
swords against theír bucklers, as they advanced 
to charge an enemy. This noise, joined to 
that of the trumpets, was very proper to sup- 
press in them, by a kind of stupefaction, ali 
fear of danger, and to uispire them with a 
courage and boldness, that had no view but 
▼ictory, and defied death. But tliough such 
shoutings were ailowed^ nay, even encouraged 



as useful, going towards the enemy, yet b áeep 
siience was observed by the soldiery, when 
tliey were a1x)ut to engage, that the oiders of 
the officers, and the words of command, might 
be clearly heard, and punctually obeyed It 
is observed that the Greeks went always si- 
lently to battle, aileging for it, that they had 
more to do than to say to their enemies. But 
the shoutings of which we speak, is in reality a 
kind of doing, as it stirs up the men, and often 
damps the enemy. The troops marched some- 
times softly and coolly to the charge, and some- 
times, when they approached the enemy, they 
sprung forward with impetuosíty as fast as thej 
couid move. Great men have been divided 
in opinion upon these different metI\ods of at- 
tacking. It seems however to be generally 
agreed, that where two armies engage in a 
plain field, a commander ought nevertoallow, 
much le!ss order, his men to receíve the charge, 
but stiU to mwt the enemy in giving it Pora- 
pey in tho decisive battle of Pharsalia, by the 
advice of Triaríus, commanded his soldiers lo 
receive Ca»sar*s ossault, and to undergo thc 
shock of Iiis amiy, without reuioving from the 
pliice whercon they stooil, ns by this means 
Cffsar's men would be disordoriHl ín their ad- 
vance, and Pompey's by not moving, keep 
tlieir order. But CíPsar himself observes up- 
on it, that acconling to h;s judgment» the ad- 
vice was against ail reason ; because there is 
a certain keenness and alacríty of spirít natur- 
ally planted in every man, who is inflamed with 
a desire to fight, and therefore no commander 
should repress or restrain it, but rather hicrease 
and set it forward. The event justified Cs^ 
sar*s opinion, and showed that it was weli- 
gTX)unded. 

XI. Hitherto we have contented ourselves 
wfth general observations : but as it is impos- 
sible from these alone, to give any tolerable 
idea of the address and ability of a commander 
in a day of battle, because his conduct must 
vary according to circumstances ; I shall now 
beg leave to lay before the reader, an accoimt 
of some celebrated actions of antiquity, taken 
from the descríptions of such historíans, as be- 
Ing tliemseives military men, have traced them 
with the utmost exactness, and distinctiy ex- 
plained tlie reasons of tlie several steps taken. 
The first instance of this kind tiiat we meet 
with in history, Is the famous battle of Thym- 
bra, between Croesus and Cyrus, which tnms- 
ferred the empire of Asia from the Assyríans 
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«f fiftVyloo to tfie Medes and Penians. 
Though tliis actJon does not so immediately 
and stricily regard the sukject we are upon, as 
having no relation to the Roman history, I 
•hall yet fpve a particular description of it 
here, noi only because it is the first pitched 
faattle, of which we have any full and circum- 
stantialaccount, but hecause Cyrus beinglook- 
ed upon as ooe of the greatest captains of an- 
tiquity, those of the profession may he glad to 
trace him in all his steps, through tbis impor- 
tant engagement ; and the rather, as what we 
slmli present them with on this subject, is taken 
from Xenophon. one of the greatest cominand- 
ers, as well ns finest writers, of the age in 
which he Itved. 

XII. In Cyrus*s anuy the companies of foot 

consisted of a hundred roen each, exclusive of 

tlie captain. Each company was subdivided 

into four parts, which consisted severally of 

four and twenty men, not including the person 

who commanded the platoon. £ach of tiiese 

subdivisions was again divided into two files. 

coiisisting, in consequence, of twelve men. 

Every ten oompanies had a particular supe- 

rior officer to command them, who siiíEciently 

answers to wiiat we call a coionel. Over ten 

of these again was anotlier superior command- 

er, whom we shall term a brigadier. Wlien 

Cyrus came at the head of tlie thirty tliousaod 

Persians, who liad been sent to the aid of his 

uncle Cyaxares, he made a oonsiderable 

cliaiige in the armsof Ms troop5. Until then, 

two thirds of them made use only of Javelins 

and bows, and therefore could not fight but at | 

a distaiice from the eneniy. Instead of these^ 

Cynis armed the greatest part of them with 

cuirasses^bucklers, and swords or bottle-axes;, 

aiid ieft oiiiy a few of his soldiers in light 

armoiur. The Persians did not know at that 

time wliat it was to fight on horseback. 

Cyrus, who was coiivínced tliat nothing was of 

80 great importance towards the gaining of a 

battle 88 cavalry^ was sensible of the great 

inconvenience he laboured under in that 

respect, and therefore took wlse and early 

prpcautions to remedy that evil. He succeed- 

ed in his design, and by little and little form- 

ed a body of Persian cavalry, which amounted 

io ten thousand men, and were the best troops 

bi his army. 

XIII. Xenophon has not acquainted iis 
with the precise number of troops on both 
tides^ but as this may be in some sort collect- 



ed by puttíng together certaln scattered 
passages of our author, we shall endeavoiir to 
fix it in tlie best manner i»e can. Cynis's 
army amounted in the whole to a hundred 
and ninety-six tlioiisand men, horse and foot 
Of these there were seventy thousand natural 
bom Persians, vii. ten tliou:iand cuirassieis of 
horse, twenty thousand cuirassiers of foot, 
twenty thousand pikemen, and twenty thou- 
sand iight4urmed soldiers. The rest of the 
army, to the number of one hundied and 
twenty-six thousand men, consisted of a hun- 
dred thousand Median, AnDenian, and Ara- 
bian foot, and twenty-six thousand hoise of 
the same nations. Besides these troops, Cyms 
had three hundred charíotfl of war, armed 
¥rith scytlies, each chariot drawn by four 
horse abreast, covered with trappings that 
were sliot^proof ; as were also the horses of 
the Persian cuirassiers. He had likewise 
ordered a great number of chariots to be ú^ade 
of a larger sise, upon each of which was plaoed 
a tower of about eighteen or twenty feet high, 
iu which were lodged twenty archers. £ach 
cliaríot was drawn upon wheels by sixteen 
oxen yoked in a breast There was moreover 
a considerable iiuinber of camels, upon each 
of whích were two Arabian archers, back to 
back ; so tliat one looked towards the head, 
and the ottier towards the tail of the camei. 

XIV. Cnssus's army was above-twice as 

numerous as that of Cynis, amoonting in all 

to four hundred and twenty thousand men, of 

which sixty thousand were cavalry. Tha 

troops consisted chietiy of Babylonians, Ly. 

dians, Phrygians, Cappadocians, of the nations 

about the Heilespont, and of Egyptians, to 

the number of three tiuiidred and sixty thou- 

saiid men. The Egyptians alone made a 

body of one hundred and twenty thousand. 

They had bucklers tliat covered them from 

head to foot, very long pikes, and short 

swords, but very broad. The rest of the 

army was made up of Cyprians, Cilicians, 

Lycaonians, Paphlagonians, Thracians, and 

loniai». The army hi order of battle was 

ranged in one line, the infantry in the centre, 

and the cavalry on the two wings. AII the 

troops, both foot and horse, were thirty men 

deep; but the Egyptians, who, as we hav« 

takfn notice, were a hundred and twent/ 

thousand in number, and wlio were the princf 

pal strength of Cnssus's iníantry^ in the 

centre of which they were posted, were 
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divtded into welve large bodies or flqiiare 
battalions, of ten thousaiid men eadi, wliicli 
faad a tiundred mvn in tïont, and as many in 
depth, with an interval or space lietween 
ewerj battalton, that they might act and fight 
independent of, and without interferíng witli 
one another. Croraus wouid giadly have 
oersuaded them to nuige themselves in less 
depth, that he miglit make the wider fnint. 
For the annies lieing in an immense piaiit, 
which gave room for extendíiig tlieir wings to 
right and ieft, he was in hopes by Uiis meaiis 
of surrounding, and hemming iu tlie euemy. 
But he could not prevoil wiUi the Egyptiaiis 
to change Uie order of battle to whidi Uiey 
had been accustomed. Uis army, as it was 
thus drawn out iuto one line, toolc up near 
forty stadiay or five miies in lengUi. 

X V. Araspes, who under pretence of dis- 
coDtent had reUred U> Croesus's army, and had 
received parUcuiar orders from Cyrus, to 
oliserve weli the maiiner of Uiat generai's 
ranging his troops, retunied to Uie Persian 
camp the day liefore the battle. Cyrus in 
drawing up hís army, govemed himseif by Uie 
dispObiUon of the enemy, of which tliat youiig 
Median Nobleman had gíven him an ezact 
account The Persian troops liad lieen geii- 
eraliy used to engage foiir aiid twenty mcn 
deep, but Cyrus thought fit to change Uiat 
disposition. It was necessary for hini to form 
as wíde a front as possibie, without too much 
weakening his plmlanx, to prevent liis army*s 
beiiig inclosed and hemmed in. His hifaiitry 
was exceilent, and most advantageously arm- 
ed with cuirasses, partiiaiis, battie-axes, and 
swords: and provided Uiey couid join tiie 
enemy in close fight, Uiere was but little 
reason to beiieve Uie Lydian ptialanx, Uiat 
were oiily armed with iiglit bucklers aiid 
Javelins^ cotild support the charge. Cyrus 
therefore thinned Uie files of his infantry one 
half, and ranged them only twelve men deep. 
The cavalry was drawn out on Uie two wings, 
the riglit coromanded by Chrysantes, and Uie 
left by Hystaspes. The whole front of the 
arroy took up but thirty-two stadia, or four 
miies in extent, and consequently was at eacli 
end near four stadia, or haif a mile short of 
the enemy*s front Behind the first iine, at a 
little distance, Cyrus placed the spear men, 
and betiind them the arcliers. Both Uie one 
aad the other were covered by Uie soldiers in 
ibaic úoiaíg over whose heads they could fling 



Uieir Javelins, and shoot their arrowv at tlM 

enemy. 

XVI. Behind all these he formed anoUier 
line, to serve for the rear, which consisted ot' 
the flower of his army. Their business was 
to have their eyes upon those that were placed 
before them, to encourage Uiose that did Uielr 
duty, to sustain and threaten Uiose Uuit gave 
way, and eveii tu kiii Uiose as traitors tfaat 
persisted openly in flying ; by Uiat means to 
keep Uie cowards iu awe, and make them 
iiave as great a terror of Uie truops in the 
rear as Uiey couid possibly liave of Uie enemy. 
Beiiind tlie army were placed those moving 
towers which I have already descnlied. These 
formed a line equal and parallei to Uiat of the 
army, and did not only serve to aiinoy the 
eiieuiy by the perpetual discharges of Uie 
archers Uiat were in them^ but might likewiso 
he looked upon as a kind of rooveable forts or 
redoubts, under which the Persian troops 
miglit raiiy, in case they were brokeii and 
puslied by the enemy. Just l>eiiind these 
towers were two other lines, which also were 
paraiiei and equai to the front of the army : 
Uie oiie was formed of tbe baggage, and the 
oUier of the chariots which carríed tlie women, 
and sucli other persons as were uiifit for 
ser>'ice. To close ail these liiies, and to 
secure tbem firom the insults of the enemy, 
Cyrus placed in the rear of aii two thousand 
infantry, two Uiousand horse, and Uie troop of 
cameis, which was pretty numerous. C^.yrus^s 
design in forming two lines of the liaggage 
was, not only to make his amiy appear the 
more numerous, but Íikewise to oblige the 
enemy, in case they were resolved to sur- 
round him, as he knew they intended, to 
make Uie loiiger circuit, aiid consequently to 
M(eaken their line, by stretchhig it out so far. 
VVe have still the Persian charíots of war, 
armed wiUi scythes, to speak of. lliese were 
divided into three liodies of a hundred each. 
One of Uiese bodíes, commandedby Abnulates, 
king of Susiana, was placed in the front of 
Uie liattle, and the otlier two upon the flanks 
of Uie army. 

XVII. When the two armies were in sight 
of each other, and the enemy had oliserved 
how mucli tlie front of theirs exceeded that 
of Cyrus, Uiey made the centre of Uieir army 
hait whilst the two wings advanced projecUug 
to the ríglit and left, with Uie design t« 
inclose Cyrus*s army, and begin their attack 
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pvery nde Bt the same time. Tliis move- 
díd iiot at all alarm Cynis, because he 
ezpected it ; but observing tliat many of his 
oflkers, aod even Abradates liiroself» discover- 
ed some uneasy apprehensions ; tliese troops 
disturb you, says he ; beiieve me they wiil be 
tbe firat ^uted, and to you Abradates I give 
tliat as a signal, fc»' íalling upon the enemy 
with your chariots. Wlien the two detached 
bcKÍies of the Lydians were suflSciently ex- 
tended, Cnrsus gave the signal to his nmin 
body io march up directly to the front of the 
Penian army, whilst the two wings tliat were 
wiieeling round upon their flanks, advanced 
on each side; so that Cyrus's army was in- 
cicsed on three sides ; and^ as Xenophon ex- 
prra^ ity looked like a small square drawn 
«ríthm a great one. In an instajit» on the first 
sigiial Cyrus gave, his troops faced about on 
cvery side, keeping a profound siience in ex- 
pectation of the event. The prince himself, 
at ihe Lead of some hofse, briskly foilowed 
by a body of foot, fell npon the forces tlmt 
were marching to atiack his ríght flank, and 
put them íu great disorder. Tlie charíots 
then drívúig furíously upon the Lydians, com- 
pleted the defeat. in the same moment the 
troops of the lell flank, knowing by the notse 
that Cyrus had begun the battle on the ríght, 
■dvaoced U> the enemy ; and immediately the 
squadron of camels was made to advance 
likewise, as Cyrus had oidered. The enemy*s 
cavalry did not expect thts, and their horses 
at a distance, as soon as they were sensibie of 
the approoch of those animals, whose smeli 
they cannot endure, began to snort and prance, 
to run foul upon and overtum one another, 
throwing their ríders, and treading them un- 
der their feeL Whilst they were in this con- 
fttsion, a small body of horse, commanded by 
Artageses^pushed them very warmly to prevent 
tbeir ndlying ; and the charíots armed with 
the scythes falling furíously upon them, they 
were entirely routed, with a dreadful slaugh- 
ter. 

XVUL This being the signal which Cyrus 
bad given Abmdates for attacking the front 
of the enemy's army, he drove like lightning 
upon them with all his charíots. Their first 
nuks were not able to stand so • vioieut a 
cfaai^, but gave way and were dispersed. 
Uaving broken and overthrown them, Ab- 
ndates came up to the Egyptian battalions, 
which being covered with their bucklersj 



and niarching hi such close order that th« 
charíots had not room io pierce amongit 
them, gAve him much more troulile, and 
would not have been broken had it not been 
for tlie violence of tlie horses, that trode upon 
them. It was a most dreadfui spectacle U> 
see the heaps of men and horses, overtunied 
chariots, broken arms, and idl Uie díreful ef- 
fects of ttie sharp scytiies^ whicii cut every 
tliing iu pieces tlmt came in iiieir way. But 
Abradatcs* cliaríot having ttie misfortune to be 
overiurned, he aiid his meu wire kilicd, after 
they liad sigiiaiised their valour in a very ex- 
iraordinary nmnner. Tlie £gyptiaiis then^ 
marchiug forward in ciose order and covered 
with tiieír buckiers, obliged tlie Persian in» 
fantry to give way, and drove them beyond 
their fourth line, as tar as to their machinea 
There the Egyptians met with a fresh storm 
of arrows and javeiins, that were poured upoa 
their lieads from the roiiing towt>rs : and the 
battalions of the Persian rear-guard advancing 
sword in hand, hiudered their arcliers and 
spearmen from retreaiing any tartiier, and ob- 
iiged ihem to retum to tlieir cliarge. 

XIX. Cynis in the meantime havbig put 
both tlie horse and foot to fligiit on ilte left 
of itie Egyptians, did not amuse liimself in 
pursmng the ninaways, but pusliing on direcily 
to th'e centre, had ilie moriification to find his 
Persian troops had l)een forced to give way ; 
and ríghtly Judging that ihe only means io pre- 
veni tlie Egyptíans írom gaining íarther ground 
would he to attack iliem behind, he did so, and 
fell upon iheir rear. llie cavalry came up at 
tlie same time, and ihe enemy was puslied 
wiih great fury. The Egypiians being attack- 
ed on all sides, faced aboui every way, and 
defended ihemseives witli woiiderful bravery. 
Cyrus himself was iu great daiiger ; his horse, 
which a soldier stabbed under ilie belly, sink- 
iug under him, he fell in the midsi of his en- 
emies. Here was an opportuuity, suys Xeii- 
ophon, of seeing how important ít is for a com* 
mander to have the affection of his soldierB. 
Officers and men, equally alarmed atihe dan- 
ger in which ihey saw their leader, ran head- 
long into the ihick forest of pikes io rescue 
and save him. He quickly rcmounted anotlier 
horse^ and the battle became more bloody 
than ever. At length Cynis admiríng tlie v»> 
lourof the Egypiians, and being concemed to 
see such brave men perish^ oflfered ihem hon- 

ourable condiiions, if ihey would sutrender 
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lettiDg them know at thi* same time that all 
thetr allies liad abandoiied tlieiii. Tiie EgTp- 
tians accepted Uie conditioiis, after which the 
Persians uieeting with nu fartlier opposition, a 
(otai roiite of tlie enemy ensued. 

XX. It is ailowed tliat Cjna* Yictory was 
chiefly owing to his Persian cavalrj, which 
was a new estabiislunent, and entirely the 
fhiit of that prínce*s care and activity in form- 
iag his people, and perfectinjf^ them in a part 
of the military art, of whicli till his time Uiey 
had been iitteriy ignoran t. The cliaríots ann- 
ed with scythes did good service, atid the use 
of them was ever after retaiiied among Uie 
Persians. The cameis too were not unservice- 
abie in the liatUe, tlioufi^h Xenophon makes no 
great account of them, and observes, that in 
his time they made no other tise of them, than 
for carrying the baggage. I shali not under- 
take here to enlarge upon Cynis* merít. It 
is suflBcient to observe, that in this afiair we see 
ail Uie qiialities of a great geiierai shine out 
Ín hiin. iiefore the ijattie, an admirable sa- 
gacity aiid foresíglit in díscoveriiig and discon- 
certiiig the enemy's measures *, an iiifinite ex- 
actuess in the detaii of affáírs, in taking care 
that his army should he provided with every 
thing nccessory, aiid all his orders punctually 
obeyed at the time prefixed ; a wonderfui ap- 
plícation to gain the hearts of tiis soldiers, and 
to úispire them wíUi confideiice and anloiur. 
In the heat of actionj what a spirít and activ- 
Ity ? what a presence of mind in givíng orders 
as occasion requires ? what courage and in- 
trepidity, and at the sanie time what humanity 
towards the enemy, whose valour he respects, 
and whose blood he is unwiiiíng to shed ? I 
Imve met with but one objection to the manner 
in which he drew up his troops in order of 
battle, namely, no troops tocover his fianks, to 
sustain his armed cliaríots, and to oppose tlie 
two bodies of troops which (Jroesus Iiad de- 
tached to fail upon the fianks of his army. But 
it i8 very possibie Uiat such a circumstance 
might escape Xenophon in descríbúig the Int- 
tle ; though it must he owned^ tiiat the faii of 
Abradates, which was immediately foUowed by 
theattack of the Persianinfantry, liardiy ieaves 
voom for such a conjecture. 

XXI. I sJiali now present the reader with 
the descríption of two Imttles in which the 
Romans were concemed, those of raiiiue and 
Zama, distinguished by the importance of their 
oooKquences, and the abiiities of thegenerais 



who commanded in them. Hanniliel haviai^ 
defeated Uie Romans in there siiccessive en> 
gagemeiits, aiid desirous of lirínging Uiem to 
niioUier geiiemi action, Uiat ijy one decisiTe 
blow he miglit put aii end U> the war, removed 
his camp to the neigh1x>iirhood of Caiin», an 
open cliampaign country, and fit for cavalry io 
act in, in which he was greaUy siiperíor to the 
eiieray. The Romans^ lieaded by Uie consuis 
Pauius iBmilius and Varro, fullowed him 
thiUier^ where afler some disputes Paulus waa' 
ol>líged to give way to tfae olMtinacy of his 
coileague, who was resoiutely bent upoii fight- 
ing. The two armies were very unequai 
as to number. There was bi Uwt of Uie Ro- 
mans, inciuding the aiiies, four-score Uiousand 
fbot, and something more than six Uiousand 
horse ; and hi Uiat of the Carthaginians, forty 
tliousand fooi, aii weli disciplined aiid inured 
to war, aiid ten thousand horse. Varro at 
day-break, having made the troops of the gieat 
cainp pass the Aufidus, drew them up im- 
mediately in battle, after liaving joined them 
with Uiose of the iítUe camp. Tlie whoie in- 
faiitry were iipon one iine, cioser and of greater 
depth Uian usiui. lliecavalry was upon tlie two 
wings ; Uiat of the Romans on the ríght, de- 
feiided liy the Aitfidus; and that of the aiiies 
on the iefi wing. Tlie iight-armed troops weie 
advanced in the front of the Ixittle to soroe dis- 
taiice. Paulus ^miiius commaiided the rígfat 
wiiig of the Roroans, Varro the ieft, and Ser- 
viiiiui Gemiiius, Uie consui of the precedhig 
year, was in Uie centre. 

XXII. Haniiíliai immediately drew up his 
army in one iíne. He posted his Spanish and 
Gailic cavalry on the ieft, sustained by the 
Aufidus, to oppose the Roman liorse ; and up- 
on Uie same liiie, Imif his heavy.armed Afrícan 
in&ntry : then the Spanish aiid Galiic infantry, 
which properly formed the centre; on tfaeir 
ríght, tbe other half of the Afrícan infantry ; 
and iastly Uie Numidian faorse, who composed 
the ríght wing. Tlie iight-anned troops weM 
in the front, facing those of the Romana. 
Asdrubal had the ieft, Hanno Uie ríght ; Han- 
nibai, having his brother with him, reserved 
the commaiid of the centre to himself. Ilie 
Afrícan troops might have been taken for a 
body of Romans, so much did they resemble 
Uiem by their arms, which they had gahied in 
the batUes of Trebia and Thrasymeiiiis, and 
which Uiey now employed agaúist those wfao 
faad suifered them to be taken firom tfaem. 
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Hie Spaniards and Gauls had shields of the 
fome fonn ; but their swords were vt ry dif- 
ferent Those of the former were equally 
proper for cutting and tlirusting, whereas those 
of the Gauls cut only with the edge^ and at a 
certain distance. llie soldiers of those two 
nations^ especially the Gauls, had a dreadful 
aspect, in consequence of their eztraordinary 
atature. The latter were naked from their 
belts upwards. llie Spaniards wore linen 
habits, the extrrme whiteness of which exalted 
by a border of a purple colour, made a sur- 
prisin^ly splendid appearance. Hannibal, 
wfao knew how to take his advantages as a 
great captain, forgot nothing that could con- 
diibe to the victory. A wind peculiar to that re- 
gion, called in the country vultunms, blewaU 
ways at a certain períod. He took care to draw 
iip in such a manner, tiiathis army, fiicing tlie 
northj had it in their backs^ and the enemy 
írantlng tlie south^ had it in their faces ; so 
that he was not in the least iucommoded with 
it, whereas the Romans, whose eyes it fiUed 
with dust, scarce saw before them. From 
bence we may judge how fiu* Hannibal carríed 
Jils attention, which nothing seems to escape. 
XXIIJ. llie two armies marched agaiiist 
each other, ond began the charge. After that 
of the light-armed soldiers on both sides.. which 
was only aprelude, theactionliegan bytlie two 
wings of the cavalry on the side of the Aufi- 
dus. Hannibars left wing> wliich was an 
old corps, to whose valour he was principally 
indebted for his successes, attacked that of the 
Romans with so mucli force and violence, tliat 
they had uever experienced the like. This 
charge was not made in the usual manner of 
•ttacks of cavalry, by sometimes falUng back, 
and sometimes retuming to the assault ; but 
in fighting maii to man^ and very near, be- 
cause they had not room enough to exlend 
themseives, beiug pent up on one side of the 
river, and on the other by the infantry. The 
sliock was furlous, and equally sustained on 
both sides ; and whilst it was still doubtful to 
which side the victory would incline, the 
Roman horse, according to a custom usiial 
eoough in thelr corps, and which was some- 
tlmes succesbful^ but was now very ill ap- 
plied, dismounted and fought on foot. When 
Hannibal was infomied of this, he críed 
out : I am as well pleased with tliem in that 
posture, as I should be to have tliem all de- 
Uvered up to me to be bouud hand and foot. 



Accordingly, after having defended them- 
selves with the utmost valoiir, mcst of them 
fell upon the spot. Asdmbal pursued those 
that fled, and made a great staughter of them. 

XXIV. Whilst the horse was thus en- 
gaged, the infantry of both armles advanced 
also against each other. llie battle began 
atfirst in the centre. As soon as Haniiibal 
perceived that his left wing began to have t.i 
advantage, he made the Gauls and Spanianls 
move that were in the main body, and whoin 
he commanded in person. In proportlon as he 
advanced, he rouuded his fnmt in íbnn of a 
half moon, with its convex side towards the 
enemy. At first, the opposite centre of the 
Romans charged them. After some resis- 
tance tlie Spaniards and Gauls began to give 
way, and to lose ground. The rest of tlie 
Roman Infantry also moved on in onler to 
take them iii flank. Ttiey feli back accord- 
ing to tlie orders they had received, contiuu- 
iiig to fight, aiid regained the ground where 
they had at first been drawn up in battle. 
The Boinans, seeing that the Spaniards and 
Gaul s continuéd to retreat, continued also to 
pursue them. Hannibal, well pleased tosee 
every thiiig succeed accordíng to his desigii, 
and perceiving the moment was come for 
actlng witli atl his forces, gave orders, that 
his Afrícaiis should wlieel to the ríght aiid 
left upon tlie Romans. These two bodies, 
wliich were fresh, well armed^ and in good 
order, having wheeled about suddenly, towards 
the space or hollow, into which the Romaiis 
had thrown themselves in dllorder and con- 
fusion, charged them on both sides with 
vigour, without giving them time to look 
about them, or leaving tliem ground to fonr 
themselves. 

XXV. In the mean time the Numidiao 
cavalry on tlie ríght wing was engaged alsc 
with the enemy opposite to them, namely, tlia 
cavalry of the alties of tlie Romans. Thougfi 
they dld not distinguish themselves in this 
battle, and the advantage was equal on both 
sldes, tliey were however very useful : for 
tliey fouiid the enemies which tliey had in 
their front sufficient employment, to prevent 
them from having time to assist their own 
people. But when the lefl wing, where As- 
dnibal commanded, had routed, as we have 
mid^ the whole horse of the ríght wing of the 
Romans, and had joíned the Numfdlans, the 
cavalry of the ailies did not wait to be atUM:k- 
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cd by them, but fled with the utmost precipi- i 
tation. lí is said, that Asdrubal thi*ii did a j 
thinn^, which no less shows his prudence, 
tlion it contributed to the success of the 
battle. As the Numidians were very nume- 
lous, and never did their duty better than 
when an enemj fled, he ordered Uiem to pur- 
sue the Romans to prevent theír raliyingr, 
and led on the Spanish aiid Gallic horse to 
the charge, to support tlie At'rícan ínfaiitry. 
Accordingiy he feli upon the Roman foot iu 
the jpear, which Ijeing attacked at tlie same 
time in the flanks, and surrounded on all sides, 
WBs entirely cut to pieces, after Imving acted 
prodigies of valour. 

XXVI. The batUe of Zama, beíween 
Hannibal aud Scipio, is oue of Uie most 
memorable recorded in history; the disposi- 
tion on both sides being Uie masterpiece of 
two of the greatest geuerais Uiat ever the 
world produced. Scipio drew up liis troops 
in the following mauner: — He posted Uie 
hastati in Uie front line, leaving intervals be- 
tween the coliorts. h\ tlie second line he placed 
Uie principeSt wiUi their cohorts not beliind the 
spacesof the first line, as was tlie custom of tlie 
Romaiis, but beliind tlie cohorts of tluit frout 
line, in order to ieave openings for Uie eiephants 
of the enemy, whicli wfrií very numemus. 
The triaríi fonned Uie Uiird line, in the same 
order, and served as a body of reserve. He 
placed Lsiius on the left wing, with the iLai- 
ian cavalry^ and Masinissá on Uie ríght^ wiUi 
his Numidians. In the spaces of the fírst iine 
he placed the Kght-armed soldiers, and order- 
ed them to begin Uie battie iu such a maniier, 
tiiat if they couid not sustain Uie charge of tlie 
eiephants, they sliould retire ; such of tliem as 
were raost speedy, beiiiud the whole amiy, 
through the spaces Uiat divíded it in riglit 
lines ; and Uiose who should find themseives 
too much pressed, through the spaces belween 
the lines on the ríght and left, iu onler to 
leave those animals a passage, iu which they 
would be exposed to the darts discharged up- 
on them on aii sides. As to Haiiuibal> in order 
to give the enemy more terror, he piaced in 
the front his fourscore eiepliants, a number 
which he never had before in any battle. In 
the first line he posted the auxiliary troops of 
the Liguríans and Gauls, with the Baleareans 
and Moors, who amounted in all to twelve 
thousand meii. The second line, in which the 
principal force of the army consisted^ was com- 



posed of AÍHcans and Oarthaginians. H« 
posted the troops he' had brought with hiua 
from Italy in the Uiird line, and placed thena 
above a stadium from Uie second líne. Tlie 
Numidian cavalry were upon the left wing-, 
and the Carthaginian upon the ríght. 

X X VII. Ëvery thing beiiig ready for the 
liatUe, and Uie Numidian cavalry on both sídes 
having long skirmished, Haimilial gave ortlers 
for the elephants to move agaiust the enemy. 
The Romans immediateiy made Uie trumpets 
souud, and at Uie same time raised such greal 
cries, tlmt the elephants wliich advanced 
against the right of the Romans, tumed back, 
and put Uie iVJoors and Numidians that formed 
HannilMLl's lefi into disorder. Masinlssa see- 
ing Uieir confusíon, easily put Uiem entirely to 
Uie rout. The rest of the elf^haiits ad^nnced 
between Uie two armies into Uie plaln, and fell 
upon the light armtrd Romans, a great number 
of whom Uiey crushed to deaUi, iiotwiUistand 
ing the contínuai shower of darts discharged 
upon them from all sides. At lengUi being 
terrífied, some of them ran Uirough Uie spaces 
Scipio had pradently left, and oUiers in their 
fliglit retumed upon their owii r'ght wing, 
pursued by Uie Roman hocBC. who with Uieir 
spears drove them quite out of the fíeid of 
battle. Lielius took tliis histant for rharging 
Uie Carthaginian cavalry, who tumed about 
and fled fuii speed. He pursued them wann- 
ly, whilst Masinissa did the snme on his side. 

XXVIII. Tbe amiy of the CarUiaginians 
was uucovered on tlieríght nnd lefi by its ca- 
valry. The infantry then oii both sides advan- 
ced siowly and iii good order, except that which 
Haiinibal had brought from Italy, which 
foriued Uie third line, and coutinued in its 
first post Wlien Uiey were near each other, 
Uie Roiuans raising great cries. according 
to their custom, and striking their swords 
upon Uieir shields, charged Uie enemy wlth 
vigoiur. On the sides of Ute Carthagi- 
niaiis, the body of fureign troops Uiat formed 
tlie front line, also raised great críes, but con- 
fused, and dissonaut from each other, because 
Uiey were of different nations. As they could 
use neither swords lior javclins, but fought 
hand to hand, the strangers at first had some 
advantage over tlie Romans by Uieir ngility 
and boídness, and wounded a great nuinber. 
llowever, Uie Intter having Uie superiority by 
their good onler, ahd tlie iiature of Uieir anng, 
I gained ground, supported by Uie secoud hiie, 
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wlio /olloved, and incessantly encoureged 
ttieiii to fi^ht wHh ▼aloor ; whereas the stmi- 
gers beíng neither followed nor aasisted by the 
CafthBginians, whose inaction on the Gontrary 
bitimidated them, lost oonrage^ gave way, and 
belieTinnr theniseWes openlj abandoned by 
iheir own tFoops, fell, in retiríng^ upon thelr 
lecoiid line, and attacked it in order to open 
thfmselTes a passage. The latter found them- 
selTes obliged todefend their lires courage- 
ouai j ; so that the Cartfaaginiaus attacked by 
the strangers, coutrary to their expectation, 
saw thej had two enemies to fight, their own 
troops and the Romans. Quite out of their 
senses, and in a manner transported with fury, 
they made a great slaughter of both, and put 
tbe haatati into disorder. Those who coni' 
manded the srincipes having roade their 
troops adTance, rallled them without dífficul- 
tj. Tlie greatest part of the strangers nnd 
Canluiginians fell in this pbce, partly cut in 
pieces by one another, and partly by the Ro- 
mans. HannilMil would not suffer those tlmt 
fled to raingle with those who remafned, lest 
Íoli of terror as they were. and coTered with 
wounds, th«'y migfat induce disorder among 
those wiio had receÍTed no blow hitherto : he 
eren ort]erv<] the finont raok to pres<*nt their 
pikes, whích obliged tliem to retire along the 
wings into the plaiiu 

XXIX. The space between tlie two anuíes 
beíng then covered with blood, and wlth the 
dead, Scipio was in perplexity euougfa ; for he 
did noi know liow to make his troops more 
in good onler, OTer tliat confiised heap of 
arms and dead bodies, still bieedlng and 
lying npon each other. He ordered the 
wounded men to be carríed befaind the army; 
the retreat to be §ounded for the kasttui, who 
were piirsuiiig the enemy; posted them op- 
posite to the centre of tlie Carthaginians in 
expectatiou of a new charge ; and made the 
jiTinnpêM and iriarii adTance on both wings. 
When they were upon the same front with the 
hatUoii, a iiew battle began between the two 
arroir^. The in^try alieinately gaTe way^ 
aufl returned to the charge with greatcouiage 
and Tigour. As ninnlier. resolution, and 
arm!» were equal on both sides, and they 
fooght with such obstinacy that they fell in 
their posts rather than gaTe way« the íate 
of the battle was long doubtfui, and it could 
aot be coiýectured which side would lemain 
of the field. Things befaig fai thia 



state, Lftiitts and Masinissa, after haTing 
pursued the enemy's cavairy a considerable 
tinie, retiiraed very opportunely for attacklng 
the in&ntry in the rear. This iast charge de- 
cided the victory. A great nurolier of the 
Carthaginlans were killed iipon the field of 
battle, where they were surrounded on ail 
sides. Many of them having dispersed in the 
plains rouiid alx>utý were cut off by the Koman 
caTalry that occupied all the coioitry. The 
Carthaginlans left above twenly thousand 
dead upon the spot, as well of their own 
citiiens as allies. Aimost as many were 
taken, with a hnndred and thirty ensigns and 
standards^ and eleTen elephants. Hannibai 
escaped with a sroall numlier of horse to 
Adnimetum, after haTing tríed, both before 
aud duríng the battle, all possíble means for 
obtatning the victory. The Romans lost only 
fifteen himdred men. 

XXX. HaTing thus gÍTen an acoount of 
soroe of the most memorable battles of anki- 
qulty, explaified the conduct of the generals, 
and laid open the reasons of that conduct ; 1 
shall conclude this chapter witfa a few geneial 
remarks, tending still further to illustrate this 
great branch of war, aud which in some mea- 
sure offer themselTes in conseqiience of wlmt 
has been already said. The first is, that 
tliough most nations Imd a certain fixed and 
particulnr form of giving baLtle, yet they 
neTer adhered to it so closely, as not to vary 
when círcumstances required it. The draw* 
ing up an anny to the very best advantage» is 
doubtless a great furtlierance to the gainUig 
of the Tictory. fiut the dolng so depends 
much, not only on the wlsdom and skill of 
the generel, the nature of the ground, and 
tfae quaiity of fais own forces, but also on tfause 
of fats enemies, and on tfae disposition of falm 
wfao commands tfaem. Hence tlie greatest 
captains of older times, whose military Íuiow- 
ledge and pmctice the moderns so justly 
Talue, always acted herein according to thelr 
own judgment» without confiiiing tliemseU'es 
to any standing rules. We have seen tlmt 
Cyrus belng to fight agalnst Craesus In a iarge 
pialn, where he found the enemy takUig 
measures to surround hlm, drew up hls men 
but tweÍTe deep in file, whereas foimerly the 
file was twenty-four deep. By this means he 
augmented the front of fais army double, pre- 
vented fais lieing too mucfa over-winged by 
Crasiifl, and won the victory. It Is ofaMTf ihie 
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too of Sclpio at tfae battle of Zama, Uiai ke moat a mtracoloiit miitaiice, and coocloded 
plaoed Uie baUalions of his sevend línes ' Uiey had therefoie woo the vícUmj. In tha 
direcUj behind one anoUier, and not facing I memiwiáile the Duke of (luise, who Itril the 
the iutervais of Uie iines before them, as was I left wing of the French king*sarmy, either by 
the common custom. Uis design in this was, design, as his enemies said, or as an act of 



lo give free issue to Uie elephants, whose 



high conduct, so covered his troops with the 



shock might otherwise luive disordered his viilage of Biainville^ and Uie tieesaiid s^ba 



men, and lendered them incapable of makiug 
any resistance. Cteaar, at the bauie of Plmr- 
salia agatust Pompey, quite altered Uie man- 
ner of the Roman embattling. For liaving 
found Uiat Pompey ezceedingly ouUnumber- 
ed him in tiorse, he covered one of liis flanÍLs 
with a litUe river, aiid drew ali his cavairy to 
the other ílank ; among the squadioiis wliere- 



aboiu it, Uiat iie was not so moch as seen by 
Uie pcotestants ; nor moved írom thence, untU 
Uie coustable was taken prisoner, the Marshai 
de St Andre iciiied^ and aii those forces which 
were oonsidered bjr the protestants as tlie 
whole army of the royaiists, cuUreiy routed, 
and so conlíisedij ílyiug, Uiat iie was in no dan- 
gfr of iiaving liis squadrons dÍMmlered by Uie 



of he placed bodies of his liest iníautry, and runaways of iiis own party. But tlien advanc- 

there began the batUe. By this meaiis, imving ing wiUi his troops, which wei-e entire, he sooo 

aU his horse iu one wing, aiid Uiose accom- tumedthefortmieoftheday,lookthepriiiceof 

pauied wiUi seiect legioiuiry tbot^ he soon Coiide prísouer, and overtlirew aii tluit oppos- 

routed Umt liaif of Pompey*s horse wiiich ■ ed hiuL For it is a tedious uud difiiculL, if 

opposed aii his, and theu íaliing into tlie flaiUu not an impossibie task^ to put iuiu guod order 

aiid rear of iiís enemy, gained the victory. I agam aii anny Uiat lias newly ibugiti, su us to 

XXXI. Tiie drawing up the army iu sev- I bringitsuddeuiy toreiiewUiecaurgeÝSometie- 

eral iiiies, as the nature of the graund, and the iug busied aijout Uie piilage aud pnsoiiers they 

uumber of the forces wouid aiiow, is wiiat iiadtiiken,orarepimuiug; other^l>eiiigioth to 

was most pecuiiar to Uie Koman discipiine, retuni to uew daiigers \ and aii iu eiit'ci beiug 

aiid has been found so consonant to reason and so tieated aiid dÍM>rdered, Uiat Uiey do iiot, or 

experience, tliat it is estabiished as a standiug will iiot lieur Uie commands of Uieir superiora. 
maximofwaratUiisday. in eifect these iiiies XXX ii. Oue thuig among the Koinans 

are so manyafmíes; aud the second iiiie being particuiariy deserves our notice, aiid tliat is, 

enUre, though the first shouid be broken, of- Uuit Uiougíi tiiey strove wiUi iiicredibie eiuu- 

teu recovers the day ; especially if Uie secoiid iaUoii to obuiiu Uie first posts in Uie ariny, yet 

line be at so just a distance from Uie firgt, as Uuit aiubiltou oiice gratified, Uiey did iioi dift- 

uot to be disordered by it when overUirawn ; dain tii accept ol' iiiíerior offices afier Uie high- 

and also so uear, ttuit some battaliotui of the er, and to serve under thuse over wljum they 

second line can come up Umely enough to re- iiad commauded. It is amasiiig to coiisider 

dress any begiiuiiiigs of a breach in Uie first, what a uiuiUtude of cousuiar seiiators íeii iii 

without too much discomposíng itseif. It Ims Uie iiatUe of Caiiiue. We iiave seeu ihat 1*11. 

iikewise l)een often observed^ tiuit whoever in bius, wlio liad beeu Uirtce coiisui, aiid dictutor, 

a battie keeps togetlier a body of men, that 'servedasiieutenaiitmideriiisowusou; audtha 

are not ied to fight uuUi uii Uie eiiemy's squa- tlie great Scipiu aocepted the same cliaracte 

drons have fought, rarely misses tu carry away ^iu iiis brother. Nor are tliese to lie coiisid 

Uie victory ; and that he wiio lias the iast re- ered as instances singuiar in their kiiid, l'or i 

serves, is the likeliest in Uie eiid to have Uie ^'as in reaiity the common practice. iieiicf 

honour of the day. One signai illustration of it was aiways in the power of a Romao gener 

Uiis truUi among uiany 1 sliaii insuince. At al, to have expert, vigiiant, and vaiiaut com 

the battle oí' Dreux hi France^ wliere tbe con- mandera, at Uie head of those severai iarger 

stable Montmoreiicy, aiid Francis Duke of divisions, of wiiich au army is usuaiiy compoa- 

Guise, the greatest captaiiis of Uiat age, com- ed in a day of batUe : men uí judgment, au- 

manded the royaiists -, and Lewís, Prince of thority, aiid presenoe of mind, to reuiedy aii 

Conde, and the Admirai Chatiiion Uie pro- disordera, and to hnprove ail advantages in the 

testants ; the two last defeated ali the forces critical momenta, tiian which there is nothing 

Uiey saw, took the constabie prisoner, passed of greater importance m general engagement^ 

ovcr tue belites of tlie Switaers, who uuide ai- aa the ieast deiay or remissness is but too oítea 
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irreparable. I beiieve it wiU readily be al- 
lowed, that tlie most able and coiisunimate 
general, neiUier is uor can jbe of kimself suffi- 
cient to redress all disorders, and lay hold of 
all advantages in an instant, when armtes are 
ooce engaged. The utmost he can do is, to 
choose well the field of battle, to draw up his 
■rm7 according tliereto to most advantage, to 
giTe hís general orders wtth prudence and 
fofesight, aitd to give ttie best orders wherever 
be is in persoii ; but lie caiinot be everj where, 
norsend his ordera timely enough to every 
place to have them successfully obeyed. And 
therefore it is indisputabiy uecessary, that lie 
bave uuder him expert chief officers, at the 
head of all the great divisions of the army^ 
who may supply what is imposslble for him 
singly to command. For he can be weil obey- 
ed to the tíme he sends his troops to the 
charge : after that, those oniy wlio lead Uiem, 
aiid are with them, can actuate them according 
to the geiieral q^ders, or as tlie oocasion re- 
quires ; wliich tliose under huu must luive the 
{udgment to lay hoid of as* it were in the 
twiiiklíiig of an eye, so sliort are tiie moments 
, io acquire the victory! 

XXXIII. The placing the best men in the 
wings of an army, is very ancient, and seldom 
has been omitled, but to the ioss of those who 
were guilty of stich an omission. The reason 
i8, that the troops on the wings are iiot wedged 
!np as the troops in the maiii Isattie are ; but 
are at Íiberty to take aii advantages, which 
accident, the good conduct of the commander 
In chiefy or the iU conduct of tiie enemy, 
throw in their way: nor can a geiieral so 
mtioh as rationaUy hope to fali into the iiaiik 
and rear of his enemy, but by attackiiig oue 
of hi» wings ; becausc he caniiot over-wing 
hím, but oiily by falling upon one of his out- 
waid flanks. Hence an i>ble commatider 
chooses always to begin the battle on that 
side where he Judgea himseif tlie strongest, 
and the eneroy the weakest ; advancing witii 
those troops as expeditiously as he can, whilst 
the lest of ttie army moves as slowiy as tliey 
may. For if thi*: first impressíon be success- 
fnl, he inay fail into the ftank atid pait of the 
rrar of the enemy, while the residue of the 
whole amty is marchtiig to attack them in 
front : but then the motion of the army mtist 
be quicker, as soon as ever tliey see tliat tlie 
advanced wtng is successful. Such was the 
eonduct of Epamlnondas» at the fiunoua batUe 



of Leuctra and Mantlnea. Such too was tha 
method íollowed by Julius C«sar, when hc 
tbught against Ariovistus and Uie Germans. 
UBnnibai, so justiy celebrated for his skili in 
drawing up an army, at the íamous battie of 
Canne, placed, as we have seen, all liis best 
men hi his two wmgs, and his worst men in 
tlie centre; whereby, when the Romana 
came to the charge, who had placed their 
clioiccst men in tlieir main battie. they soon 
pierced iiito tlie body of Hanuibal's army, 
which was tlie very Uiing he designed they 
should do; for then with Iiis two wings, in 
which were Uie dower of aii his tioops, he 
immediately wheeled upon the Komaus, aiid 
totalJy defeated thenu 

XXXIV. AAer the batUe was fought, and 
the victory apparenUy won, Uie great danger 
was, as it stili is, to puisue with too mucli ar- 
dour, wiUiout regard to what passed iu Uie rest 
of Uie army. Hence that custoni so inviolably 
observed among Uie Romans, of uever suf- 
feríiig the legions to foliow Uie chace, or 
break their niiiks upon any occasíon whatever. 
Only Uie horse, the light^rmed men, aiid 
what soldiers were not of the legioiis, were 
sent upon Uiis service ; and the pursuit was 
conducted with so much caution, that a certaiii 
nuuilier of squadroiis aiways followed ín goud 
order, ready io fali upon and break Uie enemy 
anew, sliouid they raUy and face about* 
How niany victoríes seemingly won, have in 
aii instaiit lieen iost, for want of care in Uiese 
two particulars of such high concemment, 
wliicii tlierefore ought never to lie omitted. 
It is ceriain Uiat iioUiing more eiicouraf^es 
flyiiig eiiemies io raliy, and fight again, tiiaii 
Uie seeiiig a disorderiy pursuit of them. For 
iii sucli a pursuit, aii the advaiitages of Uie 
prevaiiing pany immediately vaiiish, if Uie 
cliased do but tuni about; such an e\ideiic« 
of respored valour, too often dauitUiig tkose 
who are to oppose tt ; nor can any Uiíng more 
deter the Hyiiig party from such a step, Uian 
t(i see severai bodies in good order foïiowing 
ciose behiiid thein, and ready to make U;em 
repentof Uieirconfidence, shotild they veiiture 
upon any fíuther qpposiUon. Aiid Uiongh 
brave officers wiil not cease pressing, promis- 
ing, and even threatening their men tiiat fly» 
to face about ; yet the prívate soldier, who 
sees thoNe bodies ready to fall on^ concludea 
it is safer to run than to rrsíst, and therelbr^ 
is loo olien deaf to aU oraiory or menacea fji 
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that nature : for when once terror has seisf d 
tiie minds of the truops, they hear no 
counsels but tliose which tlieir own fears su;^- 
gest. 



CHAP. VI 11. 

OF THE ATTACK AND DEFENCE OF PLACES. 

I. What we have to ofTer upon this subject 
falls naturaily under three generai heads. 
First, llie manner of fortifýing towns in use 
among tlie ancients. Secondiy, The machines 
of war empioyed by them in sieges. Thirdly, 
The nature and conduct of an attack and de- 
fence.' As to the first, how far soever we 
iook l>ark into antiquity, we find amongst 
the Greeks and Romans, cities fortified in a 
regular maoner, witti tlieir fosses, curtains, 
U(id towers. Vitruvius, in treating of Uie con- 
ttiruction of places of war in his time, says, 
tliat tlie towers ought to project Ijeyond tiie 
waiis, in order Uiat wheu the enemy appnmcii- 
es, tlie defenders upon Uie riglit and left inay 
lake Uiem in flank : Uiat they ougiit to be rouiid» 
aiid faced with niany stoiies, because sucii as 
are sqoare, are sooii beat down by tlie roKcliiiies 
iif wur and battering rams, which easiiy break 
Uieir angies : and Uiat near Uie towers Uie waii 
should he cut wiUiin-side the bn'adth of tlie 
luwers, and the ways broke in tliis maniier 
oiily be jotned and continued by beams taid 
upoii the two extremities, witiiout being made 
íast with iroUf that in case tlie eiiemy sliould 
iitake himseif masU*rof any part of Uie waii, tiie 
besieged mightremove tliis wooden bridge, and 
tiiert'by prevent hts passuge to Uie oUier paris 
of tiie wali, and inio Uie towers. Tlie Inst 
t»\i*n8 of the ancients were sitiiated upon emi- 
nences. They inciosed them sometiinett witli- 
in two or Uiree walis and ditches. Berosus 
cited by Josephus, infomis us tliat Nebuchad- 
neuar forUfied Babylon with a triple inciosure 
(if brick wallsy of a surprising strength an<l 
height. Poiybius^ speaking of Syringa, tlie 
capital of Hyrcania, which Antiochus besieged, 
says, that city was surrounded with Uiree 
ditches, each forty-five feet broad, and twenty- 
two deep. Upon each side of these was a 
doiibie iiitrenchme nt, aiid behind all, a strong 
wall. The city of Jerusalem, says Josephus^ 
WBS surrounded by a triple waii, except on the 
side of the valieys^ where there was but one, 
becauae they were inaccessibie. To these 



they had added many other works, one ot 
whích, conthiues the historian, had it been 
compieted^ wouid have rendered the city ini' 
pn*gnabie. The stones of which it was bniit, 
were thirty feet long by fifteen broad, wtkích 
made it so strong, that it was in a manner im- 
possible to sap or shake it wiUi machines. The 
whole WBS flanked wiUi towers from space io 
space of extraoniinary solidity, and buiit wilii 
wonderful art 

II. The ancients díd not generally support 
their walls on the inside with earth, xn the man» 
ner oí the talug or slope, which made the at- 
tacks more dangerous. For though the ene- 
my had gained some footing upon them, he 
couid not assuro himself of taking the city. 
It was necessary to get down, and to make uae 
of the ladderby which he liad mounted ; Bnd 
that descent exposed the soldier to very great 
danger. Vitnivius however observes, thmt 
tliere is nothing renders a rampart so strong, as 
wlien Uie waiis both of the curtain and towers 
are supported by earUi. For then neither 
rams, mhies, nor any other machines can shake 
Uiein. The places of war of the ancients were 
iiot always fortified with stone waiis. Thej 
were someUmes inciosed within good ramparts 
of earth, of great firmness and solidity. The 
manner of coating them with turf was not un- 
known u) them, nor Uie art of supportíng the 
earth with strong f ascines, made fast by stakes, 
and of armiiig the top of Uie rampart wiUi a 
rufl* or fraise of paiisades, and Uie foot of the 
pnrapet, or pat d« souris with another. Hiey 
ofteii pianted palisades also in the ditch, to de- 
fend themselves against sudden attacks. lliey 
made walis also with lieams crossed over one 
aiiotiier, wiUi spaces between them ui manner 
of a chequer^ the void parts of which Uiey filled 
up wiUi earth and stones. Such aimost were 
the walls of the city of Bourges^ which CaMar, 
in thc seventh iMiok of his wars with the Gauls, 
descril)es as follows. The walis of Bourges, 
and almost aii those of the country, werc made 
of pieces of wood .forty feet in ieiigth, iaid 
aiong the earth, at the distance of two feet 
from each other, and crossed over by oUiers of 
equai iength and at equai distance, with their 
ends to the front of Uie wali. Tlie spaces on 
the inside were filled up with earth and fiu- 
cines, and on the outside with solid stones. 
He adds, that the work by thisdispositionwas 
agreeabie to the eye, aiid very strong; 
liecause the wood was of great force against 
the ram, and the sUmes agalnst tn : besidet 
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whieh, Uia thickseis of the wall, which was 
l^enereliy forty ieet^ or the iength of the lieams, 
nuule it nezt to imposBÍble eitlier to maice a 
bnsach in it^ or throw it down in any manner. 

ill. What I shall say in the sequel, wtien 
I oome to expiaín the manner of attackiji|r 
and defending piaces, will showmore distinctly 
what kind of fortifications those of the ancients 
were. It is preteivled that tiie roodems excel 
them very much in this point. fiut as the 
method of attack and defence is entirely dtf- 
fierent, no just comparison can be roade. Tiie 
iise of muskets, bombs, cannons, and other fire- 
anns since the invention of {pmpowder, iias 
ooeasioned many aiterations in the way of 
oonductingr síeges, the duretion of which has 
been Tery much abridged of late. But these 
ehanges are not so considerable as many ima- 
gine, and have added nothing either to the 
merit orcapacity of generels. The modems 
have imagined nothing that the ancients could 
use^ and have not used. We have borrowed 
fixmi them the breadth and depth of fosses^ the 
thicknesB of walis, the towers to flank the ciir- 
UÓDS, the palisades, the intrenchments within 
the ramparts, and towers, the adrentage of 
many flanks, in multiplying of which consista 
the chief improvement of modem fortification, 
and which fire-arms make the more easy to ex- 
ecute. These are the reroarks of men of abil- 
ity and judgment, who to a profound know- 
ledge of the manner in which the ancients 
made war, unite a perfect experience of the 
modera practice of it 

I V. But let us now proceed to the machines 
made nse of lyy tbe ancients in their sieges. 
Tlie principal of these were, the tortoise^ the 
catapulta^ the balista, the ram^ and moving 
towers. The tortoise was a machine compos- 
ed of very strong and soiid timlier-work. The 
height of it, to the uppermost beam, which sus- 
tained the roof, was twelve feet The base 
was square, and each of its fronts twenty-five 
feet. It was covered with a kind of quilted 
mattress made of raw hides, and prepared with 
different drags, to prevent its being set on fire 
by combu^tiblesi. This heavy machine was 
siipported í\Hm four whcels, and had the name 
of tortoíse from its serving as a very strong co- 
verlng and defence, against the enormous 
weight thrown down on It ; those under it be- 
ing safe in the same manner as a tortoise un- 
áer her shell. It was used both to fill up the 
ditob^ and for sapping. For the fiiling up of 



the dttch, it was necessary to jt rin severel of 
1 them together ic a line, and very near ooe 
: another. Diodonis Siculus^ speakíng of tlie 
; siege of Halicaniassus by Alezander theOreat, 
says, that he first caused three tortoises to ap- 
proach, 'm orderto fill up the ditch, and that 
afterwards he planted his rams upon the space 
filied up, to batter the wall. This machine is 
often mentioned by authors. There were, 
withottt doubt, tortoises of different forms and 
siies. Some indeed are of opinion, that be- 
cause of its enormous weight, it could not be 
moved from place to place on wheels^ but was 
pushed furwards on rollers. Under these roll- 
ers the way was laid with strong planks, to fii- 
cilitate its motion^ and prevent its sinking into 
the ground, from wfaence it would have been 
very difiScult to liave removed iL The ancients 
have observed, tliat the roof had a thicker co- 
veríng of iiides, hurdles, sea-wt^ed, &c. than 
the sides, as it was exposed to much greater 
shocks from the weight thrown upon it by 
the besieged. It liad a door in front, which 
was drewu up by a chain as far as was neces- 
sary, and covered the soldiers at work in fill- 
ing up the ditch. 

V. The musculus, though very little uoder- 
stood by modera authors^ who have r e p rc s cnt- 
ed it variously, was undoubtedly a kind of tor- 
toise, very low, and with a sharp roof. Such 
was that of Ciesar at the siege of Marseilles. 
It was sixty feet in length^ and was raoved 
forward to tlie walls upon rollers, where it was 
fixed over the part of the ditch fiUed up. The 
tower of brick which he built there^ coniBtt- 
nicaled with tliis miisculus and the trenches 
Ciesar says the planks of the roof were cover- 
ed with bricks and mortar, over which bfdes 
were laid to prevent the mortar from dinolv- 
ing by the water which the besieged migbt 
pour down upon it ; and to secure it Irom 
stones and fire, it was again covered over wtth 
thick quilted mattresses properly prepared. 
AIl this was done under mantles, after which 
it was thnist forward od a sudden from tho 
tower to tlie walls. Besides this, there was 
anotlier kind of musculus, that was used for le- 
velling the ground, and laying th« planks on 
idiich tlie torioises and movfaig towen were 
to advance to the ditch. They were like this, 
of greater liMigth than breadth, and equai in 
breadth to the way they were to level. Then- 
were sevcrel oilier machines intended tocovei 
the soldiers, caiied erúiei, phUei, twem, whlch 
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I shal^ not undeitake to describe here, io 
uvoid prulixity. They may be comprísed in 
Keneral imder the name of mantles^ or sheds. 

VI. The catapulta and baiista were iutend- 
ed for diflcharging darts, arrows^ and stones. 
Thvy were of different siaes, and consequi*ntly 
produced more or less efiecL Some were 
used in battles, and might be called áeld- 
pieces : others were empioyed in sieges, which 
waa the use most oommonly made of them. 
The balisUe must have beeu Úie heaviest and 
most difficuit to carry, because there was ai- 
ways a greater number of catapuitae m tlie 
armies. Livy, in his description of the siege 
of Carthage, says, that tliere wexe a hundred 
and twenty great, and more than two hundred 
amall catapuiUe taken, with thiriy-three great 
balistae, and fifty-two smali ones. Josephus 
mentions the same difference amongst the Ro- 
mans, who had three himdred catapuitae, and 
forty baiistae, at the siege of Jerusalem. 
These machines had a force which it is not 
easy to comprehend, but which aii good 
authors att^st. Vegetius says, that the baiisu 
ts discharged darts with so much rapidity 
and violence, tliat nothuig couid resist tlieir 
force. Athenius teils us, tliat Agesistratus 
made one of iittle more titan two feet in length, 
which shot darts aimost five hundred paces. 
These machines were not uniike our cross- 
bows. There weru others of much greater 
force, wliich threw stones of tliree liundred 
weight, upwards of a hundred and twenty-íive 
paces. We find surprising effects of them in 
Joaephus. Tiie darts of the catapultas, iie 
teiis us, destroyed abundance of peopie. The 
stones from tlie bolistie beat down the battie- 
ments, and broke the angles of the towers ; 
nor was there any piialanx so deep. but one 
of tbese stones wouid sweep a whole fiie of it 
íiram one end to the other. Foiard, in his 
Commentary upon Polybius, says^ their force 
was very near equai to that of artiiiery. 

VII. The ram was composed of a iarge IcHig 
beam, armed ai one end wsth iron Ui the form 
of a ram's head, and of tiie same bigness with 
the beam. Th is piece of wood was suspended 
by chains in mquUibrio, in order to be set in 
moUon with tlie grcater ease. A hundred 
»en, more or less, wurked it by main strength, 
to iitrike it against a waii or rampart, in ordcr 
to beat them down after having sliiiken them 
hr Moeated biows. Care was taken to ciothe 
VtíÊ beun with wet leather, to pnsveut its lie- 



ing set on fire. It was slung under a kind of 
moving tortoise or gaiiery, which covered 
more than balf of it, in order to shelter thoae 
who worked the ram from the stones and darta 
of the besieged. The e|rects of this machine 
wcre prodigious. As it was one of those that 
did mosit hurty many methods were contrived 
to render it useless. Fire was darted upon 
the roof tlwt covered, and the timber tliat sup- 
ported it, in order to bum them with tlie ram. 
To deaden its biows^ sacks of wooi were Íet 
down against the place at which it was ievei- 
ied. A machine was also made use of against 
it^ cailed the wolf, by way of opposition to the 
ram, with which they endeavoured to grapple 
it, in order to draw it to themseivcs, or break 
it. Josephus reiates a suiprising action of a 
Jew, who at the siege of Jotophat, threw a 
stone of uncommon sise upon the head of the 
ram with such vioience^ that he ioosened it 
írom tlie beain, and made it íail down. He 
Íeaped afterwards from the top of the wali to 
the bottom, took the head from tlie midst of 
the enemy, and carried it back with him. Ue 
received five arrows in his body ; aud notwith- 
Btanding tliose wounds boldiy kept his post, 
tili, through loss of biood aiid strengih, he feli 
from ihe wali, and the ram*s head with him, 
with which he wouid never part. 

VIII. The moving towers were made of an 
assembiage of beams and strong plaiilu, not 
uniike a house. To secure tliem against the 
fires tlirowu by ttie besieged, they were cover- 
ed with raw Iiides^ or witli pieces of cloth made 
of hair. Their height was in proportion to 
ttieir Iwse. They were soroeiimes thirty feet 
square^ and sometimes forty or fifty. Tiiey 
were higher ihan the walis or evc n towers of 
the city. They were supported upon severai 
wheels accordiiig to meciianic principles, by 
the meaiis of which tlie machine was easiiy 
made to move^ how great soever it might be. 
Tlie town was in great d&nger, if this tower 
could approach the waiis; for it had stairs 
from oue story to another, and inciuded differ- 
ent meUiods of attack. Ai bouom ii had a 
ram U> Ixitter tlie wail, and on Uie middle story 
a draw-bridge, made of two beams wiih raiia 
of basket work, whicii iet down easiiy upon 
the wall of Uie city^ when within reach of iL 
The besiegers passed upon tiiis bridge to make 
themselves masters of Uie waii. Upon the 
higher stories were soidiers armed with par 
tiiansj aiid oiisaive weapoDfl>, who kept » per- 
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pHiBl discharire «pon the works. l^'hen af- 
ftin W9*n in this posturp, 8 place seldom held 
out long : for what coald those hope who had 
. Dothin|r to confide in but the hei^t of their 
nanpanA, wfaen they saw others suddenly appear 
wfaich commanded theni? llie peopie of 
Naroiir demanded to capitulate, when Casai's 
tower, of which they had made a jest whiist 
ai a dtstaiice, was seen to move towards them 
▼ery fiist. They believed tliis a prodigy^ says 
Caesar, and were astonished that men of our 
ioe sfaould think of carrying so vast and heavy 
a machine to their walie. Their deputies 
observed, that the Romans were doul)tles8 as- 
slsted by the ^^s in their wars, since they 
could make machines of so enormous a sise ad- 
vanoe so swifUy. It is indeed no wonder they 
were surprised, as they had neither seen nor 
heard of any such thin^^ l>efore, and as this 
tower seemed to advance by enchantment and 
nf itself, the mechanic powers that moved it 
being imperceptíble to those of the place. 
These towers were sometimes surrounded with 
corridors or galleries at each story, to prevent 
their being set on ' fire : and iiideed nothing 
better couid have been hivented for this pur- 
pose. as the galieries were fiiled with troops 
amied with misrïve weapons, who made their 
discfaarges from behind the porapets, if we may 
io terai them^ and were alwiiys ready to pult 
out the darts of fire, and extinguish all other 
combustíbles thrown against the tower: so 
that it WBS bnpossible for the firo to make the 
léast progress, the remedy Iseing always at 
hand. Tfaese corridors were built upon beams 
that prqíected five or six feet l)eyond the tow- 
er, several of which kind are stiil lo be seeu 
vpon Trajan's column. 

IX. Having thus descril>ed the príncipal 
machines made use of by the ancients in 
siegfs, I now proceed to the attack and de- 
fence of plaoes, which I shail treat in as brief 
a manner as possible, confining myself to the 
most essential' parts. Wfaen cities wpre ex- 
trpmeiy strong and populous, they were sur- 
rounded with an intrenchment on the síde 
next the town, and another on tliat towards 
the country. These were called lines of cír- 
cumvallation and contravallation. The 
besiegers pitcbed their camp lïetween these 
two lines. Tbose of contravailation were 
agaínst the besieged city, the' others against 
attempts írom without Vfhen it was foreseen 
tfafct the BÍege woold be of long dnration. 



it was often changed into a blockade, and 
tlien thetwo lines in question were frolid «alLi 
of strong masonry, fianked witfa towers at 
proper distances. There is a remarkable ex- 
ample of this at the slege of Plataea by the 
Lac«^iemonians and ThelMins, of which Thu- 
cydi4es has left us a very particular account, 
The two stirrounding lines were composed of 
two walls síxteen feet distant, aml the soldiers 
lay in tliat space, which was dtvided iiiio 
quarters; so that it might have been takni 
íor only one wall with Iiigh towers from dis- 
tance to distance. These towers occupifd 
the wfaole intervai, in order to enable tlie 
besiegers to defend theroselves at tfae saii^e 
time against those within and Uiose witliout. 
The quaiters of the soidiers could not be ^oi^e 
round without crossing the towers, and tl.e top 
of the wall was skirted with a parapet ot osier. 
There was a ditch on each side, the earth of 
which had lieen used to make bricks for the 
walL In this manner Thucydides deácril)es 
these two surrounding walls, which were of 
no great circumference, the city lieing very 
small. This siege, or ratfaer blockade, wns 
very famous among the ancients, and the 
more on account of the surprising escape oí 
the garrison, notwithstanding all these for- 
tifications. For this purpose they applied 
ladders to the in^rard wall. After they had 
got upon the platform, and seiaed the two ad- 
joining towers, they drew up the ladders, and 
iet them down on the other side of the out- 
ward wall, by which they descended to the 
ijottom, drawing up in line of ÍMittle as fast as 
they came down. In this manner, by the 
favour of a dark night, they got snfe to 
Atfaens. 

X. The camp of the Roman army before 
Numantia, took up a much greater exient of 
ground. Tlwt city was four and twenty stadia 
in circumference, that is to say a league. 
Scipio, when he invested it, caused a line of 
ciroumvallation to be drawii, which inclosed 
more tlinn twice the ground the city stood 
upon. When this work wbs finished, another 
line was thrown up against the Íjesieged, at 
a reasonable distance from the first, compos- 
ed of a rampart of eight feet thick by ten 
high, whích was strengtliened with strong 
palisades. The whole was fianked with 
towers of a hundred feet from each oiher. It 
is not easy to comprehend in what manner the 
Romans completed these immense works ; a 
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Une of circimivsllatíon ot' more Uian two 
leBgues bi oompass ! but nothing is mon» cer- 
tain than the &ct. He also erected four 
fosts on the banks of the river Diuera, con- 
tiguous to the lines ; and contríved a stoccado 
or chain of floating beams, pierced through 
cposs-wise with long stakes pointed witli iron, 
to prevent barks from eutering, and divers 
from gettin||r any intelligence of what was 
doing in the camp. 

XI. CUesar's circumvallation before Alesia, 
WBs formed of fascines instead of turf, with its 
parapet and fraise made of large stakes, whose 
branches were cut in points, and bumt at the 
ends, itke stag's homs. They seemed like 
wings at the foot of tlie parapet, or iike the oars 
of a galley inclining downwards. Of tlie same 
nature are the fraises of the modernSy that are 
íar from being so well imagined, and are 
smooth-pointed palisades^ l)ending downwards 
to prevent scaling. The modems íix them in 
the same manner at the bottom of the parapet, 
where they form' a kind of cincture very 
agreeable to the eye. The liattlements men- 
tioned by Cssar were like the modem em- 
brasures for cannon. Here the archers were 
placed. Upon the parapet of the towers, 
field balistfe were planted to flank the works. 
Towers were not always of wood, but some- 
times of earth covered with turf, or strengthen- 
ed with fascines. They were much higher 
than the rest of the intrenchment, and some* 
times had towers of wood raised upon them 
for battering the places that commanded the 
camp. Some authors have believed, Uiat 
these intrenchments and works of the ancients 
in the field, were perpendicular ; but that 
opinion is very absurd. These had a platform 
with Its tahu, or slope, and sometimes lian- 
quettes, in the form of steps for ascending ; 
besides which, at the towers, there were ways 
made to go up. AII this was indispensablj 
neceasary in Cesar^s lines, as they were very 
high, to prevent the earth from falling away. 

XII. Tbus much Ibr the two iines of cir- 
cumvallation. We proceed now to ttie ground 
inclosed between the two fosses, which is &r 
the most curíous part of this celebrated biock- 
ade, and wiU lie best ezplained in Ciesar*s 
own words. " As the soldiers were employed 
Bt the same time le fetch wood and provisions 
from a considerable distance, and to work at 
the fortifications, and the enemy often sallied 
■i ieveral gates to interrupt tbem; Cflesar 



found it necessary to make some addUíon to 
hi8 lines, that they roight not require so many 
men to guard them. He therefore tuok trees 
of no great height, or large branches, wliich 
he caused to be made shnrp at thc ends, and 
ninning a trench of five feet deep before the 
iines, he ordered them to be put into it, and 
made íast at bottom, so that they could not be 
pulled up. This trench was again filled up 
in such a maniier that nothing but the tops of 
the branches appeared, of which the points 
must Imve run into tliose who should have 
endeavoured to pass them. As there were 
five rows of them interwoven in a manner with 
each other, they were unavoidable. In the 
front of these he caused pits of three feet 
deep to be dug, in the form of the quinauur. 
In those pits he fixed strong stakes, buratand 
sharpened at the top, which rose only four 
inches above the level of the ground, into 
which they were planted three feet deeper 
than the pits, for tlie sake of firamess. llie 
pits were covered over with bushes to deceive 
the enemy. There were eight rows of them, 
at the distance of three feet froin each other. 
In the fnmt of all he sowed the whole space 
ijetween the pits and the advanced ditchy 
with crows-feet of an extrBordinary sise, which 
tlie soldiers called spurs." llie other line, to 
prevent succours from without, was entirely 
the same with this. 

XIII. Thoiigh trenches, oblique lines, 
mineSy and other the like inveutions, seem 
neitlier often nor clearly expressed in authors, 
we can hardly suppose with reason, that they 
were not in use amongst the Greeks and 
Romans. Is it probable, tliat with the ancients, 
whose generals, among their other excelleiit 
qualities, had in an emiiient degree tlmt of 
taking great care to spare the blood and lives 
of their soldiers, appiocches were made in 
besieging without any precautions against the 
machines of the besieged» whose rampails 
were so well provided, and defence so bloody ? 
Though there were no mention of this in any 
of the historians, who might possibly in tbe 
descqption of sieges omit this circunistance» 
as well known to all the world ; we should 
not conclude that such able generals either 
did not luiow, or neglected tJiings, on the one 
side so important, aiid on tbe other so easy ; 
and which must natnrBlIy have entered the 
thoughts of every man, ever so little vened 
in attacking placei. But several hiatoviM 
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fpcik of theni ; of whkh one alisll sullce for 
bU the mt: this ki Polybíiis, whero h« 
relates the úe^. of the citf Echiima bf 
Phílip. He coDcludee the defcrlptiun of it 
with these worda : " Tocorer fram theanows 
of tbe heaegeá, as well thoee that went fnjm 
the camp to the works, as those who retunied 
fnm the works to the cainp, trenches were 
dnwD ihMB the camp to tbe tartoiaes, and 
thoae tzenches coTered at top.** J^-^ong before 
Philip, Demetrlas Polioioetes had used the 
wame aiethod at the siege of Rhodes. Dio- 
dams Sicuhu tells us, tfaal íamous warrior 
caníwH tortoises, and galleries cut in the earth, 
or covered mines» to be mBde, for communi- 
CBlhm with the batieries of rams ; andordered 
a trench, with blSnds over head, to cover and 
sMure the troops, in gohig and comfaig from 
the towers aad torteiaefl. The leamen and 
■mrínes were appomted íbr thísservice: the 
work was foor atadla in leugth, that is to say, 
ÍTe hundred paces. 

XIV. But thottgfa their ^vproaches were 
mk entirely like tbose of the modems, nor so 
deep in the carth, the fire from our works 
beiBg of a qnite diíferent nature fram that of the 
emt'rpmUiB and baSêta, thoiigh surpríslnglj 
▼iolent» yet it k certain from tlie above 
Bcoonnts, and others that might be pKK 
dneed in great number^ that tliey went un- 
der cover from their carap to their bat- 
teries, and used more or less precautlon, 
aocording to the strength and valoiir of the 
besieged, and the number of their madiines, 
by which they regulated the form of their 
appraaches or trenches. Xhese were of two 
sorts. The first were composed of a blind 
of hardies or strong iascines, placed on the 
side of each other, without any ^pace between 
them \ so tiiat they formed a kind of wall of 
f ve or slx feet high, with loop-hoies cut fmm 
spaee to space, b«éween the fiucines or through 
the hnrdles. To support this blind, it is sup- 
posed they planted forked pieces of wood in 
tfae ground, upon which long poles were laid 
CRMS-wise, with the íascines or hurdles made 
fiut to them. Tlie other kind of approeches 
«as very different firom the former, and con- 
asted of several trenches or g^ leries of com- 
miinication covered at top, dr»^ in a right 
liae írom the camp to the works, or to the 
pBialIels, not much unlike ouis. The galler- 
les of cemmnnScation were cut ten or twelve 
ÍBct bniad hi the eaith. Tbe woikmen threw 



up the eaith ou botli s'.den, which they sup- 
ported with fascines, aud covered the space 
with hurdles and eaith laid upon poles and 
rafters. The whole iength of these gaileries 
in the eaith, they cut loop-holes through the 
sídes and issues to go out at On the sides of 
those covered trencfaes or communicatioos were 
esplaaades, or piaces of arms which extended 
the whole finont of the attack. Hiese places 
were spacious, aod capable of contBining a 
great body of troops in order of battie : for 
here they were posted to suppoit theirtowers, 
tortoises, batteries of rams, baiistas, and cati^ 
pultasy against the saliies of the besieged. 

XV. The first paraliel trench, next the 
body of the place, was drawn aioug the side of 
tlie fosse, and served as a communication to 
the twttering towers and toitolses of the be- 
siegers. This sort of conunimications to the 
moviiig towers were sometimes covered at top 
by a bihid of hurdies and fascines ; because as 
they ran along the side of tlie couuterscarp, 
they were expósed to the dowiiright discluuges 
of the towers and lamparts of tlie besipged. 
Loop-boles were cut in tlie sides of tliem, 
through which the besiegers battered without 
inteimission the works. These covered lines 
served besides for filiing up the fosses, and 
had passages of communication with the lia^ 
tering tortoises cut in them, which toitoises 
were piished forward upon the pait of the fome 
filied. When the waiis of a piace were not 
high, these trenches were not covered with 
blinds, either at top or in inmt, but oniy with 
a parapet of the earth dug out of them, like 
tliose of the modems. At some distance írom 
this parBÍiei another was cut behind it, which 
ieft a space between them of the nature of our 
espianades or places of aims. Here the bat- 
teries of balistas and catapultas were erected, 
which differed from ours oniy in being higher. 
There was sometimes a third upon the same 
paraiiei line. These piaces of arms contained 
aii the troops that guarded the works. The 
ilnes communicated by the gaiieries or trench- 
es covered at top. 

XVI. It is certain therefore the use of 
trenches was well known to the ancients, with- 
out which they could have formed no siege. 
The trenches are often mentioned in authors 
by the Latin word agyfrtê^ which does not al- 
ways signify cavaliers or piatforms. The ca- 
vaiiers were mounts of earth, on which ma* 
chhies were pianted, and were tfarawn up ia 
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the foUonrliig maimer. Tlie work was beipm 

at a sDiall difltaiice from that side of the fotse 

aezt the country. Itwascarriedoniinderihe 

oorer of mantles, or movini^ sheds, of consid- 

erable hei||^ht, behind which the soidiers worked 

in security from the machine of the besieg- 

ed. This sort of mantles or galleries were iiot 

always composed of hurdies and fiiscines, but 

of raw hides, mattresses, or of a curtain made 

of strong cables, the whole suspended between 

very high masts íized in the gruuud, which 

broke tbe force of wiiatever was dischaiged 

' against it The work was continued to the 

height of these suspended cuftaíns, which were 

raised in proportion with it. A t the same time 

the void spaces of the platform were filied up 

with stones, earth, and other nmteríais ; whilst 

some were emplojed in levelling and beating 

down the earth, io make it fiim, and crpable 

of sustaining the weight of ttie towers ond ma- 

chines to be planted upon it. From tiiese iow- 

ers and batteríes of ballstas and catapultas, a 

hail of stones, arrows, and large darts were 

disciiarged upon ibe ramparis and works of 

the besieged. 

XVII. The ierrace which Alexander the 
Great caused io be ratsed againsi tiie rock of 
Coriaenae was very surprísiiig. That rock^which 
was supposed impregiiable, was iwo ihousand 
five hundred paces high, and seven or eight 
hundred round. li was excessively sieep on all 
sides, having only one path hewn oui of ihe rock, 
by which no more thaii one nian could ascend 
without difficuliy. li was besides surrounded 
with a deep abyss, which served instead of a 
fosse, and which it was necessary to fill up, in 
order to approach it. Ail these difficuliies 
were not capable of discouraging Alexan- 
der, to whose valour and fortune nothing ap- 
peared impossible. He began therefore by 
ordering the high fir-irees, ihat siurounded the 
piace in great numbers, to be cut down, in 
order to use them as stalrs to descend into the 
fosse. His troops worked night aiid day in 
ftliing it up. Though tlie whole army were 
employed in their iums at ihis wurk, they 
could do no more than thiriy feet a day, 
and someihing less a night, so difficult was 
the work. When it was more advanced, and 
began to come nearer the due height, they 
drove piies inio boih sides of the tbsse at pm- 
per disiances from each other, wiih beams laid 
across, in order to support the weight to be 



or bridge of wicker aod fiMcines, wiAch they 
covered with eaith to equal the height of the 
side of the fosse, so that the army couid ad- 
vance on a way even with the rock. TUi then 
the barbarians liad derided the luidertaking, 
believing it utteriy fanpracMcable : bot wÍMm 
they saw themselves exposed to the darts of 
the enemy, who worked upon tlieir terrace be- 
hind the manties, they liegan io lose coorage, 
demanded to capituiate, and soon afler sur- 
rendered the rock to Alexander. 

XVIJI. The filling up of the foases was 
not always so dififeult as in this instance, but 
never failed to requiie great precautions and 
labóur. The soldiers worked under cover fn 
the torioises, and other the like machines. 
The foases were fiiied up with siones, the 
irunks of irees, and fiiscines, the whole 
mingled ¥rith earth. It was necessary that 
these works should be of great solidiiy, to 
bear ilie prodigious weight of the machuies 
planted upon ihem, which would have made 
thero fail in, if tliis kind of causeway had lieen 
composed only of fascinês. If the fosses were 
fuli of water, ihey began by drawing it ofi^ 
either eniirely or In part, by difiTerent draiiis 
which ihey cui for that purpose. 

XIX. Whiist the works were carrying on, 
ihe besieged were not idle. lliey ran many 
mines under ihe fosse to the part of ii fiUed up^ 
in order to carry off the eaith, which they 
handed from man to man inio the city. Tliis 
hindered the work from advisnclng, the be- 
sieged carrying off as fast as the besiegen laid 
on. They used also another more effectual 
straiagem, which was to cut large cavities un- 
demeath the works of the enemy. Afier hav- 
ing removed some of the earth without its he- 
ing disoovered, tliey supported the rest with 
props or large beams, which they smeared 
over with grease and other combustibles. They 
then filled up the vold space between the props 
with dry wood, and such things as would sooo- 
esi bum, and sei ihem on fire. Hence, when 
the props gave way, ihe whole feli intoa kind 
of gulf, witli the tortoises, battering nuns, and 
ihe men employed in worlcing them. 

XX. The liesiegers used the same artifioe 
to make the wails of piaces fiill down. When 
Darius besieged Chaicedon, the walls were b& 
strong, and the place so weli provlded of ail 
necessaries, that the inhabltants were in no 
paln about the siege. The king did not make 



laid on it, They then fiMrmed a klnd of floor | any approaches to the wails, nor lay waste the 
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; he lay f kUi, as if h« expected i oon- 
lidenbie reinfaroeaeiit. But wliilat tíie peo- 
ple of Chaicedoii had no oiher thougfat than 
tfaat of piarding their wails, he opened« at the 
distuice of tfaree qoarien of a Ittígafs from Uie 
titf, a mine, wfaich the Persians carríed on ae 
&r u the marl&et^place. Tfaey jnd||red them- 
leÍTes directly under it^ from the roots of the 
«dive-treeswliíchtheyluiewgrewthere. Tliey 
thoi opened their mine, and entering fay that 
pange, took the place, wfaiist the berieged 
weie ftiil emplojed in iteeping guaid upoo 
tbewalliw In the aame maaiier, A. Serviiius 
tbe dktator took the city Fideme, haTÍng 
CBiised feveral fidae attadLs to be made on dif- 
lÍBient Bides, whilst a mine carried on 9 ftr as 
the dtadei, opened him a paasage there tor 
his fapoops. Anotber dictator, the celelmited 
Camiilus, conld not terminate the iong siege 
of Veii but by tliís stFBtagem. He undeitoolc 
to ran amine as íar as thecitadel of tliat place ; 
and that the work núght not be diacontinued, 
nor the troopa dtscouraged by the iength of iti 
he diTided them into six brígades, wlio reliev- 
fd each other every six liours. The woric he- 
ittg carríed on nigfat and day, it extended at 
length to the citadei, and the city was taken. 
At the áege of Athens, by Syila, it is astoii- 
iahing io consider the mines and countennines 
nsed on both sides. The minerH were not long 
belbre tbey met and fought furíously under 
gfoond. The Romana having cut thelr way 
as &r as the wall, sapped a great part of it, 
and supported it in a manner in the air on 
piops of wood, to whicfa tliey set fire without 
loss of time. Hie wali íeli suddenly into the 
íbsse with an incredible noise and ruins, and 
ail that were upon it perished. 

XXI. The mines from the camp (o the in- 
side of a place were long used before the in- 
vention of sapping, and conslsted nt first in on- 
ly running the mine from the camp to the wali, 
and froro thence a considerable way into the 
piace, nndemeath some large tempie, or other 
grpat building little frequented in the night. 
When they came thither Uiey cut a large space, 
ahich they propped up with large tlmbers. 
They tben opened a paasage of the whole 
bieadth of this space, for entering tfae place 
in great numbers, wfailst the soldiers advan- 
ced into it through the mine, with the utmost 
diligence. The other kind of mines, for sap- 
ping the foundation of a wall, were opened very 
the camp to avoid l>eing discovered, and 



were carríed under the foase to the footof the 
wail, when they were enlarged totfae rigfat aad 
left foondationa. Tfais Uuter part waa nado 
very large, to receive the great number of 
workmen, and long in pruportion to the extent 
of the wall to be thrown down. Thia being 
done, they began to sap at bottom, and aa the 
stones were pulled out, and the work advanoed, 
they propped the superstructure with Um- 
bers four feet bigh, wfaich were fixed under 
the bottom stones of the Ibundation. As soon 
as the work was finished, they laid fiiggots and 
other combostibles between the props ; aiid 
after they faad set them 00 fire they quitted that 
part of the mine^ and repassed the fosse, to 
avoid beiug stifled with tbe smoke ; besides 
whicfa, there was reason to fear, that the waii 
fai fiUling would break hito the mine, aud 
bury all under it in its ruins. 

XXII. The ancients used several methods 
to defend themselves against the enemy after 
the breach was made. Sometimes, but not so 
frequenUy, they made use of trees cut down, 
which they extended along the whole front of 
the breach very near each other, in order Uiat tfae 
branches might mlngletogether : they Ued the 
trunks very fiimly to one another, so that it was 
impossibie to separate these trees, whicfa 
formed an impenetrabie fence, beliind wliich a 
mulUtude of soldiers were posted, armed with 
pikes and long parUians. Sometimes the 
breaches were made so suddenly, either by 
saps alx>ve, or under ground, or by the violent 
blows of the rams, that the iiesieged oíien 
found their worlu laid open when they least 
thouglit of it. They Iiad recourse on such 
occasions to a very simple refuge, in order to 
gain Ume to look about them, and to intiench 
l)ehind the breach. They threw down upon 
the ruins of the wall a prodigious quanUty of 
dry wood, and other combustible matter, to 
which they set fire. This oocasioned so vioient 
a flame, thot it was impossible for the besieg- 
ers to poss through it, orapproachthe breadi. 
ITiegarrlson of Haliartus in BoeoUa thought of 
thls remedy against the Romans. 

XXIII. But the most useful method was to 
erect new walls l^ehind the breaches, which are 
now called reUrades, or retrenchments. These 
works generaliy weine not parallel with the 
niined walls, Imt descríbed a kind of semi* 
circle towards the place, of which the two 
ends joined the two sides of the wall that ro- 
mained whole. They did not omit to cut a 
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TCfy ktfge deep ditcb beíbre Uus woric, in or- 
4cr tfiat tlie besie^n mÍKriit be uiKler tiie ne- 
oeaitf of attackinir it with no iess difficultj, 
aod ali the macliines employed against the 
•trongest wails. Sylla having beat down gieat 
pait of the walls of the piraum with his bat- 
tering nms, caosed tbe breach lo be imme- 
dlately attacked, where sío furious a battle en- 
sued, that he was obliged to sound a rctreaL 
The besieged, improviog the opportunity tliis 
gave them, immediately ran a second wail be- 
himl the breach. Sylla perceiving it, made his 
"MM^hí»M»« advance to liatter it, ríglitiy judging^ 
that being newly builty it could not resist their 
violenoe. The effect answered with no great 
dtfficttlty, and he immediateiy ordered the as- 
sauit to be given. The action was warm and 
vigorous^ but iie was at iast repuised with ioss> 
and obliged to abandon his design. History 
abounds with examples of this kind. 

XXIV. Having thusgiven some aocount 
of the fortifications of the ancients, descríbed 
the principai machines made use of by them in 
tbeir sieges, aad ezplained tlieir conduct in 
the Attack and Defence of Piaces ; I might 
here. agreeably to wtiat I have done in tbe 
chi^)ter upon Battles, entertahi the reader 
with a deacriptioii of some of the most oeia- 



brated sieges of antiqoity, in order to give hin 
tlie juster idea of this part of war. But as thii 
wouid too mucii sweii the Discoune, and Is 
besides rather curioos tlian useful, liecause ol 
the great changes that have been introduced 
by the iuvention of artiliery and gunpowder, 
I sluiil content myself with referríng to the 
historíana themseives, where these sieges are 
reiated at large. ThucydideSj Polybius, Livy» 
and Josephus fumish abundaut examples of 
this kind. The most curious and renuirkabie 
are those of PlaUea by the Lacedeemonians 
and Thebans ; of Syracuse by tlte Athenians i 
of Lilyliaeum, Syracuse, CarUiage, and Nu- 
mantia by Uie Romans ; but, above aii, of Aiesia 
by Julips Caesar, and of Jerusalem by Titus 
Vespasian. Tliese two last are so minuteiy 
and circumiitantiaily descríbed ; tlie one by 
Cse^iar^ who fonned and conducted it ; the other 
by Josephus^who was an eye-wiuiess of ail that 
passed, that wlK)ever penises Uiem attentively 
wili meet with every thing that is worUi knfiw- 
mg upon this sulject, aud be enabled to form 
a ciear andcomprehensive judgment of Uie high 
degree of periecUon to which Uie ancients, and 
iu partícuiar the Romans, had carríed Uiis im- 
portant braoch of the Art of War. 
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Thx wliole oountry of Gaol is diTided into 
thne parts: of which the Beigians inhábit 
one; the Aquitain» another; and a people 
calied in their own lan^nage Celts. in oun 
Gauls, the thinL These all differ lix>m each 
other in theír laBguBf^, customs, and laws. 
Tlie Gauls are divided from the Aquitains hf 
the river Garonne, and by the Mame and the 
Seine firom the Belgians. Of all these na- 
tions the Belgians are tlie most warlike ; as 
beingr £uthest removed from the cuiture and 
refinements of the province, and but little re- 
sorted to hj mercliants, who f umish the means 
of luxury and voiuptuousness. They are aiso 
Bitoated next to the Germans, who inhabit Im- 
yond the Rhine, with wfaom they are contin- 
nallx enfrageá in war. For this reason like- 
wise tbe Ueivetians are distínguished by their 
bfsvery beyond thé rest of the Gauls ; liecause 
they are almost constantly at war with the 
Genaaiis, either for the defence of thetr own 
terriioríes^ or acltng themselves as the ag- 
giessors. One of these dlvisions, that which 
we bave said was possessed by the Gauis, 
begins at the ríver Rhine, and is bounded l>y 
tlie Garonne, the ocean, and the terrlioríes of 
the Bei|rian^ It touches also^ towards the 
Helvetians and Sequani, upon the river Rhine, 
extending itself nort^iwaitl. llie oountry of 
the BelgianSy commencing from the remotest 
ooofines of Gaui, stretciies as far as the lower 
Rhíne, ninning all the way between the 
Borth and easL Aquitaiu extends from the 
Garaiuie to the Pyrenenn mountains, and that 
part of the oce&n which borders upon Spain. 
lcs situation is north-west. 



II. OrgeUíttx was^ by far the richest and 
most iliustrious of the Heivetians. Tliis no* 
bleman, in the oonsulship of M. Messala and 
M. Piso, prompted by an aspifing ambition, 
fonned a confedeiTicy of the principai men ot 
the state ; and persuaded the people to quit 
their country in a body, representinfg^^ *" That 
as they surpassed ail the nations aroimd them 
in valour, it would be easy for them to gain 
the entire soverein^ty of Gaul." He the 
soooer brought them into this design, because 
the Helvetiansy by the nature of their situ»- 
tion, are every where confined within very 
narrow terrítories : on one side by the Rhine, 
a ÍMoad and deep river, wtikh separates their 
country íírom that of the Germans; oo tha 
other by Mount Jura, a high ridge of hiUs, 
which runs between them and the Sequani; 
lastly, by the Lake Lemanus, and the river 
Rhone, which is the lioundary on the side of 
the ^oman province. By this means it hap- 
pened, tbat they could not so easiiy enlari^ 
their territories, or make conquests on the 
neighbouring states ; which, to men of a war- 
like sptrit, and fond of fighting, was abundanft 
cause of discontent: for being a numenmi 
people, and of great fame for tlieir bravery, 
they thouglit themselves much too strained in 
a country, which was but two hundred and 
forty miies in length, and alxiut one hundred 
and eighty in breadth. 

III. Urged by th'ese conaiderations, and stiU 
more by the authority and persuasions of Or- 
getorix, they resolved to provide every thing 
necessary for an expedition; to buy up a 
great nomber of waggons and carriaji^e-liorses j 
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to fonn large magaifaiei of ooni, Uiat they 
migfat have suíBcient to supplj them in their 
march ; to establish peace and amity with ttie 
neighbuuring states. They imagined two years 
woiild be Buificient for these prepafBtions, and 
obliged themselves by a law to begin their 
march on the third. The whole management 
of this design was committed io Oigetorix, 
who nndertook an embassy to the neighbour- 
Ing states. On this oocasion he persuaded 
Casticus, the son of Catamantales, of the 
nation of the Sequani, whose lather had for 
many years enjoyed the sovereignty over tl)at 
people, and been styled firiend and ally by the 
senate of Rome, to possess himself of the 
supreme anthority in his own coimtry, which 
his fiither had held before him. He like- 
wiie persuaded Dumnorix the .£dnan, the 
farother of Divitiacos, wbo was at that tíme 
tlie leading man in hia own state, and greatly 
beloved by the people, to attempt tbe same 
anumg the iBdnans : and the more to secnre 
hím to his interest, gave him his daiighter in 
marriage. He told them, '* lliat they might 
with Uie greatest facility accomplish their 
designs; as he was himself assured of attain- 
ing the siipreme authority in his own state, 
whidi was without dispute the mostpower- 
fttl and considerable of all Gaul ; and would 
then employ his whole interest and foroes, to 
establish them in their respective sovereign- 
tiei." Moved by these considerations, they 
redprocally bound themselves by a solemn 
oath; not doubting, when they had once at- 
tained the chief sway in their sevend states, 
wfth the united forces of three auch power- 
ftil and mighty nations, to rrnder themselves 
■lastersof all Gaul. The Helvetians having 
notioe of this design, obliged Orgetoriz, ac- 
cording to the custom of thebr country, to 
aniwer to the clmrge brought against him in 
cfaaina: and had he been found guUty, the 
law condemned him to be bumt alive. On 
the day appointed for his trial, he assembled 
all his slaves and domestics, amounting to 
ten thonsand raen; and all fais clients and 
debtors, of whicfa the number waa very great : 
by their means he rescued himself out of the 
faands of fais Judges. Wfaile the people, pn>- 
voked at tfais contempt of tfae iaws, were 
preparing to support their authority by force, 
and the magistrates faad assembled a great 
mmiber of men for tfaat puipoae, Orgetorix 



died : nor are tfae Helvetians witfaout so^icion 
of fais faaving made away with tiiinselfl 

IV. After his death, the Helvetians stí!l 
ctmtinued to prosecute, with the sami* 
diiigence, the design they had formed of 
quitting' their country. Wfaen theyhadcoui- 
pieted their preparetions, they set fire to all 
their towns, to the number of twelve ; to their 
boroughs and viUages, which amounted tt> 
four hundred; and to their other private 
buiIdingSL Tfaey likewise bumt all their 
cora, except what they had resolved to carry 
along witfa tfaem ; tliat, having no hope of re^ 
tiiraing to their own oountry, they niight be 
the more disposed to confront ail dangers. 
Eacfa man had orders to carry out witli him 
provisions for tfaníe montfas. llie Hauraci, 
Tulingians, and Latobrigians, neigfabouriiig 
nationsy behig persuaded to foilow tfae same 
couiisei, iikewiae set Are to tfaeir towns aud 
viiiagps, and Joined with then in the ex- 
peditioo. The Boians too, who had foraieriy 
inhabited beyond tfae Rhine, and passing oiwr 
into Noricnm, Imd settled in tlmtooontry, and 
possessed themseives of Noreia, its capital 
city, were aasociated into the design. 

V. There were only two ways hj which 
they oould march out of their own country. 
One through the territories of the Sequani, 
between Mount Jura and the Rhone, narrow 
and diflkmlt, insomach that in some places a 
singie file of waggons could hardly pass. 
The impending momtain was bcsides very 
higfa and steep, so tliat a faandfui of men was 
sufficient to stop ^ them. The other lay 
throogfa our province, iár easter and leadier; 
because the Hhone, whicfa flows between the 
confines of the Heivetians and Aliabrogians, 
a people lately subjected to the RQmans, was 
in some frfaces fordable; and Geneva, a 
frontier town of thê Allobrogians. adjoining 
to the territories of the Heivettans, had a 
brídge lielanging to this iast people. They 
therefore doubted not, either of persuading 
the Allobrogians, who as yet seemed to bear 
no great affection to the people of Rome, or 
at least of obliging them by force, to grant 
them a passage through their territoríes. 
Every thing being now ready for the expe- 
dition, they appointed a day for their generai 
rendeivous on the benks of the Rhone. The 
day fixed on was the twenty eighth of Maich, 
in tlie consulship of L. Piso and A. Gabinius. 
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VI. Cftsar hwing notioe of these pro- 
ceedín^, and tbat it was the design of the 
Helvetiaiis to attempt a passage through the 
provioce, hastened his departure from Bome ; 
utá posting by great jounieys into fiirthpr 
Gaul, came to Geneva. He began with 
breakíng dowii the bridge over the Rhone ^ 
•nd «s tíiere was at timt time but one Roman 
leifioa íii TransaLpine Gaiil, he ordered great 
Jevies to be made througbout the whole 
proviiice. The Helvetians being hiformed of 
bia arrival, depuled several nobiemen of the 
fi»t rank, with Numeius aud Verodoctius at 
their heail, to wait upon him in the name of 
Che sute. aud represent, ''Thai tJiey meant 
noi to Oéfer the least injury io the Roman 
{ooviiice ; that necessity alone liad determined 
them to the design of passing tlirough it, be- 
canae they had no other way by which to 
dicect their march ; that they therefore en- 
ticated they might have his permission for 
tfaat pnrpose.** But Cassar, bearing in mind 
that L. Cassios the consul liad lieen slain, and 
hÍB array routed, and made to pass under the 
yoke, bj the Helvetiaus, did iioL think proper 
to giant their requesL Neither could he 
persuade himself, tjiat men ao iil aífected to 



might gatii ttme, till ihe troops he had ordered 
to be raised could assembie, he told the am- 
bassadors he wouid coiisider of their demand ; 
aiid that if thej returned bj the nineteenth 
of Apríl thej should have his final answer. 
Meanwhile, with the legion he then had, ai^'l 
the sotdiers tliat came in to him from " ^* 
paits of tlie province, he ran a wall sL^jeen 
1 íeei hígfa, and nmeteen miles in lengtU, with 
a ditch, fjrom the lake Lemanos, into which 
tlie Rhone discharges itself, to mount Jura, 
wliich divídes the territoríes of the Sequani 
irom the HelTetians. This work íinished, he 
raíiied redoubts from space to space, aiid 
maimed tliem with troops, iliat if the enemy 
s!iot!ld attempi io force a passage, he mighi 
Le in a caodiiion to hinder ihem. When ihe 
daj appointed came, and ihe ambassadors re- 
twmed for an answer, he iold ihem ihai he 
coiild not, consisteni with ihe usage aiid be- 
■aviour of ibe people of Rome on ihe like 
occasions, grant auy troops a passage ihrongh 



force, he lei them see he was prcpared to 
oppose iliem. 

VII. The Helveiians, driven from thishrpe 
endeavoured to force the possage of the river ; 
some with boots coupled togetiier, or floats, 
which thej had prepared in great numbers : 
others by the fonis of the Rhone, where was 
the least depth of water ; sometimes bj day, 
but oftener in the night ; but being repulsed 
by the strength of the worlu, the concourae 
of ihe troops, and the discharge of daris, they 
at Íasi abandoned the attempt. Thcre was 
still one way left, ihrough ihe territories of 
the Sequani, bj which,. however, without ihe 
conseni of the natives, they could not march, 
because of ihe narrowness of the pass. As 
ihey were not abie to prevail by their own 
applicaiion, they seni ambassadors io Dum- 
norix ihe ^duan, ihat through his interces- . 
sion ihey mighi obtain this &vour of ihe 
Sequani. Dumnorix by his populariiy and 
generosity liad great influence with the 
Sequani, and was also well aflected io ifae 
Helvetians, because from among ihem he liad 
married ihe daughter of Orgetorix. Besides, 
urged by ambitious views, he was framing io 
himself schemes of power, and waiited to luive 



tlie people of Rooie, if permitied to pass r as many states ns fH)Ssible bound to hím bj 
througfa iiie province, would abstain írom ac^ offices of kindness. He therefore charged 
of hostiiiiy and violence. However, iha|^e himself with the negotiatíon, obtained for ilie 



Helveiians ihe liberty of passing through the 
territories of ihe Sequani, and engaged ihe 
two nations mutually to give hostages: ihe 
Sequani, noi to molesi ihe Helveiians in 
tiieir march; and ifae Helveiians, io pasa 
withoiji ofTering any insuli or injury io ihe 
' country. 

Vn I. Caesqi' aoon had int^IIigenoe of their 
maroh, and tliai they now designed to pass 
ilirough the country of ilie Sequani and 
iEduans into ihe territories of the Santones, 
which l)order upoii those of the Tolosaiians, 
a state ihai makes pari of the Roman province. 
Should this happen, he foresaw many hicoo- 
veniences Íikely to arise, from ihe neighbour- 
hood of a warlike and disaífecied people, in 
an open and pleniiful country. For ihew 
reasons he gave ihe command of the new 
worlts fae liad raised to T. Labienus fais 
lieutenani» and fae faímself faastened bj great 
jouroeys into Italy. There he niised iwo 
iegijns, and drew ilirpe niore, ttiai were can- 






ihe proviiice ', aiid sLould tlit^ attempt iLhj tciiied round Aquileia^outof thelrw:ntcr.quar' 
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ten ; and with these ílve lejfions, took the three lejrloiia, and came tip with Uie party oT 
nearest way over the Alps into ferther Gaul. the enemy Uiat had not yet passed. As tie 
The Centrones, Graloceli, and Caturigrlans, ^ fouiid Uiein uiiprepaml, and encumbered wiOi 
Beiring the hlgher ground, endeavoured to op- , Uielr bagi^age, he attacked Uiem immediatejw^ - 
pose his march ; but having repulsed them in ' and killed a great number on the spot. "The 
several encountera, he, in seven days after set- lest íled and sheltered Uiemselves iii Ui^'near- 
Ung out from Ocelum, a city in Uie extreme I est woods. ITiis was called Uie Tigtirine Can- 
confines of Uie nearer province, arri ved among | ton, being one of Uie foiir into wliich Uie whoie 
Uie Vocontfains, whose territories lie within Uie body of Uie Helvetíaiis are divideti This 

very canion, in the memory'of oiir faUiers, 



farther proviiice. Thence he led his army in- 
to the country of the AUobrogians ; and cross- 
ing their terrítories, entered upon the lands of 
the Segusians. These are the first on the 
other side thé Rhone, beyond the boundaríes 
of the Roman province. 
'. IX. The Helvetians had by this tíme 
marched their forces through the narrow pass 
of Motint Jure, and the territoríes of the Se- 
quani ; and were come into the country of Uie 
^idiians, plundering their lands. The iEdu- 
aiis, unable to defend Uiemselves and posses- 
sions from the vlolence of their enemies, sent 
ambassadors to Ciesar to request aid. They 
toid him, *' That such at all times had been 
their merit with the people of Rome, that they 
might challenge grea^er regard, than to have 
thc>tr lands laid waste{ their children led into 
capUvÍty, and their towns assaulted and taken, 
aimost in the very sight of 8 Roman army.'* 



marching out of their own territoríes. had van- 
quished and killed the Coiisiil L. Cassiiis, and 
obliged hia army to pass iiiider tlie yoke. 
Thus, wheUier by chance or Uie dírectíon of 
the immortal gods, that part of Uie HelveUan 
state which liad brought so sígiuil a calamity 
upon the Roman people, w<re ilie first to feel 
theweightoftheirrHsenUiieiit. In tliis Cas- 
sar aveiiged not only Uie piiblic, ÍMÍt líkemíse 
his owii domestlc iiijuries : befause iii tlie same 
battle with Cassius, was slaiii nliio L. Piso, hís 
lientenant, Uie grandfaUier of L. Piso, t'm- 
sar*s faUier-in-law. 

XI. After this liatUe, Uiat Iie niíglit cxime 
up with the reinainiiig forces of ili«* Helve- 
tians, he caused a bridge to lie niade acm«ss 
the Arar, and carried over his amiy. Tlie 
Helvetians, disinayed at liis sudden npproac-li, 
as hc had speiit only one day iii imsNÍng tlie 



At the same time aiso the Amliarrí, fríends river, whicli tliey liad with Uie utinost iliflíicitU 



and allies of the iBduans, seiit to inform him, 
" That compelled to abandon Uie opeji coun- 
try, they could hardly defend Uieir towns froin 
the rage of the enemy.'* The- AlIobro||[ians 
líkewlse, who had dwellings and possessions 
beyond the Rhone, fledtD him for protection, 
and assured him, "That there was noUiing 
left them but a naked and desolate country.'* 
Whereupon Caesar, moved by these complaints 
and remonstrances, resolved not to wait Uli 
the fortunes of his allies should be consumed, 
and Uie HelveUans arrive in the territoríes of 
Uie Santones. 

X. The ríver Arar fiows into the Rhone, 
through the confines of the JSduans and Se- 
quani, with a current incredibly smooth and 
gentle, insomuch that it is impossible to distin- 
guish by the eye, which way its waters glide. 
The HelveUans were at this time employed in 
passing it on floats and a brídge of boats. 
When Cassar was informed, by his spies, that 
three parts of their forces were got over the 
river, and that Uie foiulh still remained on this 
fide, he left the camp about midnight with 



ty accomplished in twenty, sent an einbassy lo 
htei, at tlie head of wliich was Divico, who 
had been general of Uie Helvetiaits iii the war 
againstCa^Ui^He addressed CfRsnr to Uiís 
<'<^fftctr^Í7Íat if the peftple of Roine wrr^ 
disposed to concliide a peace with tlif H«'lvf- 
tians, Uiey woiild go fliid settle iii wliatrver 
country Cffisar should think fit to assign tlinu ; 
but if they persiste€l iii the desígn of iDnkÍnu- 
war, he would do well to call to miiul Ute aii- 
cient disgrace of Uie Roman people, m\d tlic 
valourof tlie Helvetic nation : tliat íii ii«viii<r 
surprised one of the cantons, wliile the otliei's, 
who had passed the ríver, could iiot reLiii-n tu 
succoiir it, tliere wns no feason to be iimu'Ii 
elated on the ad\-antage, nor to despise i is 
enemies : Uiat Uie Helvetians had leiiriifd <if 
their ancestors, to depend more on cdiirsice 
than on cunning and ambushes ; and it tlu rc- 
fore imported him to beware, not to reiider li.e 
place where they were then posted, fanums 
and memorable with posteríty, by a iiew ueient 
of the Roman people, and the destructiud of 
their anny." 
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Xir To this Canar repUed: "That he 
tUtTfkm the Íess doubted of the issoe, as he 
ved knew all the circimistances of the aílair 
to wliich the Helvetíans referred ; and resent- 
ed them the more strongly, as they had hap- 
{wned nndeserredlx to the Roman people ; 
thai had they been cooscious of any ii^uiy on 
tbehr side, it would have been easy for them 
to have kept upoo their guard ; but herein 
were they deceived, that neither did they know 
of any thing^ which mi|;^ht g;ive them cause of 
fear, nor could tbey apprehend they had any 
thing to fear, without cause : that supposing 
him inclined to overlook old injaries, could 
they expect he would also forget their late in- 
inlts, in attempting, against his will, to force a 
passage through the province, and laying 
waste tfae territories of the ^dnans, Ambarri, 
and AiIobrogiansP That their boastíng so in- 
solently of their victory, and wondering that 
vengeance had been deferrrd so long, were a 
new set of provocatioos. But they ougbt to 
remember, that the immortal gods were some- 
times woot to grant long impunity, and a great 
run of prosperíty to men, whom they pursued 
with tbe punishment of their crímes, that by 
the sad reverse of their condition> vengeance 
m!ght fidl the beavier. Though these were 
just grounds of resentraeat, yet, if they would 

Asattsíy the JBduans and their allies for the ra- 
vages committed in their country, as likewise 
the AUobrogians, and give hostages for the 
performanoe of their promises, he was ready to 
conclade a pcsace with them.'* Divico re- 
plied, " That such wero the Institutions of 
the Helvetians, deríved from their ancestors, 
tfaat they had been aocustomed to receive, 
not to give hostages ; and tfaat nobody knew 
It better than the Romans." Uaving returoed 
tbis answer, he departed. 
^\ XIIL Tbe next day they decamped. Ca&- 

sar did the same ; and ordered ali the cavalry, 
vriiom, to the number of four tliousand» he 
bad raiied in the provinoe« and drawn toge- 
ther frora the fduans and their allies, to go 
hefore, and observe the enemy's march. fiut 
pressing too close upon (heir rear, they were 
obliged to engage in adisadvantageoosplace, 
and losta few men. The Helvetíans, encour- 
mt^ by this success» as having, with no more 
than ftve hundred horse, repulsed so grrat a 
■mltítode, began to iaQe us roore boldly, and 
sametimes to sally from their rear, and attack 
oor van. Qesar kept back hts men from fight- 



ing ; tbinking it suflRcient for the prpsent, to 
straiben the enemy's forages, and prevent their 
ravaging and plunderíng the country. In this 
manner the armies marched for fifteen days to- 
gether ; insomuch that between our van, and 
the rear of the Helvetians, the distauce did not 
exceed five or six miles. 

XIV, In the meantimeCaesardaiIypressed 
the ^duans for the com which they had 
promised in the name of the pubiic For, by 
reason of the coldness of the climate, (Gaul^ as 
we have said, lying considerably to the north^) 
he was so fiur from findíng the corn rípe in the 
fields^ that there was nót even sufiicient for- 
age for the hones. Neither could he make 
use of those supplies which came to him by 
the way of the Arar, because the Helvetimis 
had turoed off from the ríver, and fae was de- 
termined not to leave t|iem. The JSduans 
put him off from day to day with fair speeches ; 
sometimes pretending that it was bought up, 
and ready to be sent ; sometimes, that it wos 
actualiy on the way. But when he saw no 
endof thesedelays^and thatthe day approache<l 
for delivering out com to the army, calling 
together their chiefs, of whom he had a great 
number in his camp ; among the rest Divltí- 
acus, and Liscus their supreme magistraie, 
who is styled Vergobret in the langiiage of 
the country, and created yearly, with a power 
of iife and death ; he sevei^Iy inveighed against 
them : ** Tiiat at a time when com was nei- 
ther to be procured for money, nor had out of 
tíie fiëlds, in sdurge nt a conjuncture, and while 
the enemy was sp near, they had not taken 
care to supply liim :" adding, " that as he had 
engaged in that war chiefly at their request, 
he had the greatest reason to complain of their 
abendoning him." 

XV. Upon this, Liscns, moved by Ciesar*H 
speech^thought proper to declare what he had 
hitherto concealed : " That ihere were some 
among them whose authoríty with the people 
wasverygreat; and who, though butprí\-ate 
men, had y^tmore power than the magistrates 
themselves. That these, by artfiil and seditíons 
speeches, alarmed the multítude, and persuad* 
ed them to keepback their com ; inshiuBting^ 
that if their own state could not oblaín the so- 
verelgnty of Gaul, it would be better for them 
toobey the Helvetians, Gaulslike themselves, 
than the Romans ; there. not bebig the least 
reaaon to question, but these last^ after having 
subdued the Helvetians, would, along wtth 
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the rert of Gaul, depiÍTe the .^diians also of i 
Uieir liberty. That the very flame men ipive 
ijitelK^iice to the eneiny of all the designs of 
the Romans, and vhatsoever was transacted 
in their camp ; his authority not beúig suf- 
ficientto restrain thero. Nay, that though 
compelled by necessity, he had now made a dis- 
covery of the whole matter U> Oesar, he ivas 
not ignorant of the danger to whlch he ezposed 
himself by such a oonduct; and had, for 
that reason, chosen to be silent, as long as he 
thoughtitconsistent with the safetyof thestate.'' 
iCsesar peroeived that Dumnoriz, the brother 
of Divitiacus, was pointed at by this speech. 
Bttt as he wae unwilling thai these matters 
shoitld be debated in Úie presence of so many 
witnesses, he speediiy dismiflsed the oouncil, re- 
taining oniy Liacus. He then questioned him 
apart on what he had just said, and was an- 
swered with greater courage and fireedom. 
He put the same questions to others also hi 
private, who all confirmed the truth ci what 
had been told him: That Dumnorix was a 
man of an enterprísing spirit, fond of revolu- 
tioiis, and in great favour with the people, be- 
cause of his liberaiity : that he had for many 
years f armed tfae customs^ and other public re- 
veniies of the iEduans, at a very low price ; 
iio oiie daring to bid agalnst him : that by this 
means he had considerably increased his estate, 
and was enabled to 'extend his bolmty to ull 
about him ; that he constantly kept a great 
iiiunber of horsemen in pay, wfao attended him 
wherever he went ; that his tnterest was not 
confined merely to his own country, but extend- 
ed likewise to the neiglibouring states i that 
the better to support this interest, fae had mar- 
ried his mother to a man of principal rank and 
authority among the Biturfgtans, had himself 
taken a wife from among the Helvetians, and 
matched his sister and the rest of hfe kin- 
dred into other the most powerful states ; that 
he fovoured and wished well to the Helveti- 
ans, on the score of that alliance, and person- 
ally hated CsBsar and the Romans, because by 
their anival his power had been diminished, 
and Divitiacus his brother restored to fals for- 
mer credit and authority : that should the Ro- 
mans be overthrown he was in great hopes of 
ebtaining <iie sovereignty, by means of the 
Helvetians. On the contrary, should they 
prevail, he must not only give up these hopes, 
bttt even all expectation of retainhig the in- 
fluence he had already Bcquired.*' Csesar 



tikewise found, upon Ínquiry, that in ttic lasl 
engagementof the hoffse, Dumnorix, wfao com- 
manded the ^duan cavalry, was the íirst that 
Aed, and by that fligfat struck a teirar into the 
restofthe troopSr 

XVI. These things 8{^)earing, and other 
undoubted circumstances concuiring to faeigfat- 
en fais suspicion ; tfaat he faad pnxrurpd for the 
Helvetians a pessage through tlie tprritones of 
the Sequani; that he had effected an ex- 
change of hostages between the two nations ; 
that he had dooe all this not only without per- 
mission from him, or his own state, but even 
without their knowledge and participation ; 
that he was aocused by the chief magistrate 
of the .£diiaii8 : they seemed altogetln^r a suf- 
ficient ground to CsBsar. why he should eitfaer 
himself take cognisance of the roatter, or order 
the state to proceed against fairo.^ One th'ng, 
however, still kept him in su^iense ; the con- 
sideration of fais brother Divitiacus, a man of 
singular probity, Justice, and moderation ; a 
faithful ally of the Roman people, and on the 
foot of friendship with Cassar. That fae might 
not therefore giveoffence to one for whom fae 
faad Bo great a value ; before he took any fur- 
ther step in tfae affair, fae sent for Divitiacus ; 
and faavingremoved tfae usual interpretere, a«l- 
dressed faim by C. Valeríus Procillus, aprince 
of tfae province of Gaul, fais intimate friend, in 
wfaom fae rpposedthe greatest confidence. He 
put him in mind of wfaat faad been said of Dnm- 
norix in fais own presence in the council of the 
Gauls, and repeated the firesh comphiints 
made to himself against him in private. He 
urged, and even requested, that without of- 
fence to him, he might either proceed against 
him himself, or order t^e ^ate to take the matter 
under considerBtiony DiviUacus, embrocing 
Caesar with many tears, begged fatm not to 
take any severe resolution against his brother. 
'M le was sensible," he told him, «'of the truth 
of all that was alleged^ and had himself more 
reason to be dissatisfied tfaan any man : that at 
a time wfaen his authority was great, both at 
home and in the other provinces of Gaul, and 
his brother Imt little oonsidered on account of 
his youtfa, fae faad used fais interest to bring 
faim into credit: that thougfa Dumnoríx had 
made use of that power acquired by hls means 
to diminish his fiivour with the people, and 
even to urge on fais ruin, fae nevertheless stfll 
found himself swayed by his affectSon, and a 
regard for the esteem of tlie publfe: tfaat 
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tbould hls broúier mtti wttli any ngorooa 
tmtmeDi from Caeflar, while he himself po»- 
•eased so large a share of his favoiir, all men 
WDuld believe it done with his consent, and 
the minds of the Gauls be for ever alienated 
Íirom hiuu^ Casur obaerrín||^ his concem, 
took him hy the hand, oomforted him, desired 
him to make an end of speaking, aasured him, 
that such was his regard for him» he would 
for his sake overlook not only his own iiyu* 
rieSf but even those of the republic. He then 
sent for DumnoriXf called him tnto his bro- 
ther*s prpsi>iicc^ declared the subjects of com- 
plaint ht had^gainst him» meutioned what he 
himseif knei^, wi.at was laid to his charge bj 
the state, aiid admonished him for the future 
to avoid ail cause of suspícíoii ; adding, that 
he wouid forgive what was past, for the sake 
of his brother Divitiacus. Ueappointed, how- 
ever, some to luive an eye over him, tliat he 
might be iiifurmed of his betiaviour, and of 
those he coiiv^nNÍ with. i 

XVII. Tiie same daj, having learoed^ by his 
fcoiits, that the enemj had posted themselves 
under a hill about eight miles from his camp, 
he aent out a partj to view the ground, a^d ez- 
amine the asceut of the hill. These repórting 
It to be extremelj easj, he detached T. Ijab- 
ienuSf his iieutenant, about michiight, with two 
legions, and the same guides who had exam- 
ioed the ground the daj before ; aiid having 
acquainted him with his design, ordered him 
.to get possession of the top of the hill. Ue 
htanseif set out three hours after, with tlie rest 
of the armj, bj the same route the Helvetians 
had taken, and sent all the cavalrj before. P. 
Coosidius, an oflfeer of reputation, who had 
served in the armj of L. Sjlla, and afterwards 
that of M. Crassos, advanced with a smail 
partj, to get iutelligence. 

XVII]. Atdaj-break when Labienushad 
got possession of the top of the hill, andCaesar 
WBS within a mile and a half of the enemj'S 
camp ; wbiie thej in the meantime, as he af- 
terwards iearat from his prisonen, knew 
nothing either of his, or Labienus's approach, 
Considius came galloping back, and assured 
Cftsar, tliat the summit of tbe mountain was 
possessed bj the enemj, and that he liad scn 
the Gallic arms and ensigns thcre. Ccsar re- 
tired to a neigiilx>uríng hill, and drew up hís 
men in order of batUe. Labieiius, wliose in- 
stnictions were, not to engage the eiiemj till 
ho saw the rest of the annj approaching thelr 



camp, that the attack mlght be made on all 
sides at the same time, having gained the top 
of the hill, wnked the arrival of our men, with- 
out stirriug from his post At length, iriien 
the daj was far spent, Cassar understood bj 
his spies, that Labienus was in possession of the 
mountain^ that the enemj had decamped, and 
tlwt Considius, blinded bj fear. had reported 
what he never saw. The rest of that daj he 
foilowed tlie enemj at the usuai distaiice, and 
encamped Mrithin three miles of them. 

X I X. The da j after, as the time drew near 
for deiiveríng out coro to the armj, and as he 
was not above eighteen miles from Bibracte, 
the capitol of the iEduans, where he hoped to 
fiiid sufBcient supplies for the subsistence of his 
troopsj lie qnitted tiie pursuit of the Helve- 
tians, and directed his roarch thithcr. The 
enemj, being informed of this motion bj some 
deserters, who had belonged to the troop of 
L« Emilius, an oíBcer of horse among the 
Gauls. and either ascríbing it to fear in tho 
Romans, tlie rather, because thej had not at> 
tacked tliem the daj before., though possessed 
ofthehigherground; or flattering themselves 
with the hopes of iiitercepting their provisionsy 
ali on a sudden changed their resolution, and 
instead of continuing thelr- foimen march, be- 
gan to pursue aod harsss oiir rear) ( aesar obu 
serving this, retired to a neighbouring hill, and 
sent his cavalrj to sustain the charge of the < 
em j. In the meantime he drew up his foor 
teran legions in three lines towaids the middle 
of the hill ; in such a manner, that ttie two lo- 
gions newl j raised in Clsalpine Gaul, and all tlio 
auxiliaries, were posted above them ; and tho 
whole mountain was covered with his troopfc 
Ue ordered all the baggage to be brought ia* 
to one place, andcommitted it to the charge oí 
tliose who stood on the upper part of the hlIL 
The Helvetians following with all their foreei^ 
drew their carriages likewise into one plaoe ; 
and having repuised our cavalrj, and fomed 
themselves inUi a phalanx, advanced in dose 
order to attack oor vaii. 

XX. Ciesar having fint sent awaj his owb 
lu>rse, and aflerwards those of all hia oiiiocn^ 
tliat bj mnking the danger equal» no liope 
niight ri'i. ain but in victorj, encouraged his 
men, aitd began the charge. The Rooiaoi^ 
who foiiglit with the advantage uf the higiicr 
ground, pouríng their dart** upoii the enemj 
from aliove, easil j broke thelr phalaiix ; and 
tíi'^ fell iipoo them swnrH *p. hand. Wiiat 
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gretillj encumberpd the GauU \n tliis fi«;lii, \ 
was,, Uiat iheír iMTfrHa being niany of Uiem 
pierced and pinned lo|[[ether by the javeltus 
of tbe Romans, they could neither draw out 
theJaveUns, because forked at the extremlty, 
Dor aet with applity in the battle, because de- 
prfved in a manner of the use of their left arms : 
io that maoy, af ter loag tosshig their targets to 
and fto tono purpose todisengagethem, chose 
Fither to throw them away, and expose Uie m- 
lelveswith out defence to the weapons of their 
enemies. Atlength,however,beiiigoverpower- 
ed with wounds, they began to gíve ground ; 
and observíng a mountain at about a miie*s 
difltance, gradually retreated UiiUier. Hav- 
ing gained the mountaín, and our men pur- 
suing them, the Boians and Tulingians, who, 
to the number of fifteen thousand, covered 
their retreat, and served as a guard to their 
rear, íailing upon the Bomans in flank as they 
advanced, began to surround them. This 
being perueived by the Helvetians, who 
had rettred to the mountain^ they again re- 
tumed upon us, and renewed Uie fighL 
The Romans facing about, charged the enemy 
in three boídies; their first aod second line 
making head against those who had been 
forced to retreat, and their Uiird sustainiog 
Uie assault of the Boians and Tulingians. 
The battle was bloody, and continued Ibr-á 
long tíme doulitfui ; but the enemy lieing at 
iast obliged to give way, one part wiUidrew 
towards Uie hill whither they liad l)efore re- 
treated, and the rest sheltered tliemseives 
behind the carriages. '^During Uiis wlioie ac- 
tíon, though it lasted íVom one o*clock in the 
aftemoon tiil evening, no man saw the liack 
of an enemy. The fight was renewed with 
great olisUnacy at tlie carriages, and continued 
tili the night was far spent; for the Gauis 
making use of their carts by way of a rampart, 
darted théir Javeiins upon us firom al)ove; 
and some thrusting their lances through the 
wheeis of the waggons, wounded our men. 
After a iong dispute, we at last got possession 
theU* baggage and camp. A son and 
daughter of Orgetorix were found among the 
prisoners. Only a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand of the enemy survived this defeat ; wlio, 
rptreating aii Uiat night, and continuing their 
march without interroission, arrived on the 
fourth day in Uie territories of the Lingones. 
The Romans meanwhile made no attempt to 
t>nmie them ; the care of their wounded, and 



of biiryiiig Uieir dead, obltging them io cfm 
tiiiiie upon Uie spot Uirpe days. Csesar mnít 
ietters and messengers to the Lingoiies, nof 
to funiish them wiUi cora or other necessaríes» 
if they wouid avotd drawing upoii themselves 
the same treatment with the fugitives ; and 
after a repose of three days^wt forwanl to 
pursue them with ali his forc^^ 

XXI. The HelveUans, compeiled by an 
extreme miint of ali things, sent ambassadors 
to him to treat about a surrender. These 
meeting him on the way, and throwing them- 
seives at his feet, fai suppiiant terms, and with 
many tears, liegged for peace. Caesar gave 
them no express answer at tluU Ume ; oniy 
ordered the HeiveUaéis to wait for him in the 
pUce where they then were, wliich Uiey did 
accordingly. Upon his airivai, he demanded 
hostages, their arms, and the slaves who liad 
deserted to their camp. As Uie execution of 
aii this took up some Ume, aboiit foiir thou- 
saiid men of the canton cailed Urbigpnus, 
either fearíng punishment, shouid Uiey deiíver 
up their aniis, or induced by the hopes of 
escaping, liecause in so great a multitnde they 
fiincied their flight might lie conceaied, nay, 
perhaps remain aitogether unknown, stole ouc 
of the camp in the beginning of the night. 
and iook the route of Germany and Uie RhineD 
Cttsar belng inforroed of it, de^tched orders to 
those tiiroiigh whose territories they mitst pass, 
to stop and send them back wherever they 
should be found, if they meant to acquit Uiera- 
seives of favouríng their escape. He ^ras 
obeyed, and the fugitive Urbigenians were 
treated as enemies. Ali the rest, upon deii- 
vering the hostages that were required oi 
thero, their arms, and the deserters, were ad- 
mitted to a surrender. The HelveUans, Tulin- 
gioiis and Latobrígians liad orders to retum 
to their own country, and rebuild the towns 
and viliages Uiey had bunit And liecause 
iiaving iost all their com, Uiey were utterly 
without the means of subsisting themselves, 
he gave it in cliarge to the Allobrogiaus to 
supply them. C2esar*s design in this was, 
that the iands deseried by the HeiveUans 
might not he left vacant, iest the Germans 
lieyond the Rhine, drawn by the goodness of 
the sotl, should lie teropted to seise Uiem, and 
Uiereby liecome neigiiliours to th'e Ailobro- 
gians, and the Roman province* in Gaui. 
The Boians, at the request of the ^duank^ 
who esteemed them highiy on aceount of thelr 
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xtíom, wpre permittrd (o settle !ii thefr trr- 
ricories; where they assigned them lands, 
and hf degrees admittc^ them to all tlie 
rigfats and priTileges of natÍTes.^A roll was 
found in Ihe Helvetian camp, wrítten in Greek 
diaracters, and brought to Caesar. It con- 
tained a list of all who had set out upon this 
expedition capable of bearing arms ; likewise 
of the childrpn, women, and old men. fiy 
this ii a^ypeared, that the number of the Hel- 
▼etians was two hundred and sixtý-three 
thousand ; of the Tulingians, thirty-six thou- 
mnd ; of the Latobrígians, fourteen thousand ; 
of the Rauraci, twenty-three thousand ; of the 
Botans, thirty-two thousand; in all three 
hnndred and sixty-eight thousand, of which 
ninety-two thousand were fit to bear arms. 
A reriew being made, by Ciesar's command, 
of those that retumed to their own country, 
the number was found to be a hundred and 
ten thousand. 

XXir. The war with the Helvetiansbeing 
ended, ambassadors from all parts of Gaul, men 
of principal consideration in their several 
atates, waited upon Cassar to congratulate 
his SDCcess. They told hini : " That though 
they were sensible the people of Rome, in UÍe 
war Bgafaist the Helvetians, meant chiefly to 
svenge the injnríes formerly received from 
that natíon, yet had the erent of it been high. 
ly advantageoos to ail Gaul; because fai a 
tnne of fíill prosperíty, thc Helvetians had left 
their iefTitoríes with design to make war upon 
tfae ocher states ; that having brought them 
nDder suljjection, they might choose them- 
aelves a habitatlon at pleasure^ and render 
ali the rest of the country tributary.V, They re- 
quested, " That they might have his permission 
to hold, by a day prefixed, a geneml assem- 
bly of all the provfaices of Gaul; there befaig 
Bome thlngs they wanted to discuss and pro- 
pose to him^ which ccmcemed the whole na- 
tion in ciMnmon.'* Leave being gianted ac- 
corámglj, they fixed the day for the assembly, 
and bound themselves by an oath, not to dis- 
cover thefa" deliberations to any, unless named 
for Uiat purpose by general consenL 

XXIII. Upon the rísing of the council, the 
■Mne chiefs of the statesas before, retumed to 
Casaar, and begged to be admitted to confer 
wíth hira, fai prívate, of matters that regarded 
tfaefa* own and tfae common safety. Their de- 
iíie befaig gfanted^ they all threw themselves 



at his feet,and with tears represented : ** That 
it was of no less importance to them to have 
their present deliberations kept secret, than to 
succeed in the request they were going to 
make ; because, should any discovery happen, 
they were fai dan^r of being exposed to the 
utmost cnielties.'*j Diyitiacus the i£duan 
spoke in the namrof the resL He told him : 
'' That two íactions divided all <ilaui ; one 
headed by the JEduans, the other l»y the 
Averai ; that after a contention of many yeors 
between tltese fbr thë superioríty, the Averai 
and Sequani came at fant to a resohition of 
callfaig in the Germans : that at first only fif- 
teen thousand had crossed tiie Rhine ; but be- 
faig a wild and savage people, and greatiy 
liking the customs, manners, and plenteous 
country of the Gauls, others soon foilowed ; 
insomuch that at present there were not less 
than abundred and twenty thousand of them 
in Gaul^ that the iEduans, and thefa' allies, 
had frequently tríed their strength against 
them in battle ; fiut by a succession of defeats 
had lost ali their nobility, senate, andcavalry: 
that bniken by these calamitíes and losses, 
though formerly they had held the fir^t sway 
in Gaul, both by their own valour, and the 
fiíivour and fríendship of the people of 
Rome, yet now they were reduced. to the 
necessity of sending thefa- príncipal noble- 
men as hostages to the Sequani, and of oblig- 
ing themselves b)^ oath, neither to demand 
their hostages back, nor fanplore the assistance 
of the Roman people, nor refuse a perpetual 
submission to the dominion and authoríty of 
the Sequani : that he alone of all the ^duans 
had refused to take the oath, or give his chil- 
dren for hostages, and on that account had 
fied his conntry, and came to Rome to implore 
the assistance of the senate ; as being the only 
man fai tlie state, whom neither obligation of 
oath, nor the r^^int of hostages, withheld 
from such a stepTrthat after all it had fared 
worse with the vibtoríous Sequani, than with 
tlie vanquished ^uans ; because Aríovistus, 
king of the Germans, had seated himseif fai 
their territoríes, liad selzed a thfa-d of their 
lands, the most fertiie in all Gaui, and now or. 
dered them to give up another third fai behalf 
of the Harudes, who had passed the Rhine a 
few months before, with twenty-four thousand 
men, and wanteda settlement and habitationt : 
that fai a few years ali the native Gauls would 
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h« drWm from their tcrritoriM» and all the Ger- 
•aaiis inMMplaiii tbeinselves over the Rfaiiie, 
the clíinate beíii|^ &r superior to tliat of tbeir 
own country, and tlie way Uf living not adniit- 
tisig a coniMurison : tliat Ariovistus, ever since 
tlie deleat of the GaMls at AinaKeiobria, bad 
bebaved with unlieard-of tynuiny and haugbti- 
nessy demandiiig the cbiltbien of tJie ftrrt no- 
bilitj as hostai^es, aiid exercisbig all manner 
of cnieliies upoa them, if liis oiden were noi 
Unplicitlx foilowed in every tMng : that he was 
a man of a mvage, passioaate, and UnperkNis 
chancter, whose i^ovemmenl was no longer 
to be boni^ and uiilem some rrsouroe was 
Ibvnd in Cmsar and tbe people of Rome, the 
Gauls miist ali foliow the example of the 
HeWeiiaiis, and like themabandon tlieirooun- 
trj, tai ofUer U> f iid some other habitation and 
setUement, reniote from the Gefmans, where- 
ever fortune sliould point it out to them ; that 
were iliese compUiints and representatioiis to 
oome io the kiiowledge of Aríovisios, lie 
made no doiibt of liis InAiHing the severest 
pmiisliments iipon ali the hostages Ui his bands: 
bot tliat it wuuld be ea^f for CKsar, by his 
own auilioríty, and tliat of the army he 
oommanded ; by the íame of his late victory, 
and the temir of ihe Roman name ; io bin- 
der any more Germans from passing the Rhine, 
and io defend Gaul tram tlie Uisttits of Ario- 

TÍStllS.*' 

^ XXIV. When DiviUac^p had made an end 
of speakingp aii who were preseni, with maiif 
iears, begaii to implore C«ar*s aid. Ue ob- 
served, tluit the Seqiuini alone did noihin^ of 
all ibis ; biii pensive, aiid wiih downcasi looks, 

kept tíieir eyes fixed iipon ibe ground. Won- 
deríng what miglii be ihe cause, he qiiesiioiied 

hem iipon it. SUil they made him no an- 

wer, biit conUniied silent, as before, wiih the 
lame air of dejecUon. When he had interro- 
gated ihem several Uraes, withoui being abie 
lo dlitain one word In reiiim, Diviiiacus Uie 
«Cduan again resumed ihe disoourse, and ob- 
lerfed : " That ihecoiidiiion of the Sequani was 
bf io miich more deplorabie and wretcbed 
Uban ihaiof Uié resi of ihe Gauls, as ihey 
alone diint not, even in secrei» complain of 
tbeir wrongs» or apply any where for redress ; 
aiid no less dreaded ihe cruelix of Ariovisius, 
when absent, Uian if aciimliy present before 
thev eyes : thai other states had ii sUll in iheir 
pofwar io escape by ái^i ; bui ihe Sequani, 

wfao had raodTed hUa inio their 



and p«t him Ui poascasioa of aU thev iowus» 
were ezposedp upon discovery, io every kind 
of ionnenL** C-«esar bi*Uig made acquainied 
with Uiese Uiings, encouraged Uie Gouls» and 
promísed io have a rrganl io Uieir compUúiits. 
Ue ioid ihem: " Tluii lie was Ui grrat liopes 
Arío>isius, induoed by his Uiiercession, and 
ihe auUioríij of Uie peopie of Rome, wouid 
pui an end io hís oppreasioiis.** UavUig re- 
iumed Uiis answer^ he dismissed the assem- 
blf. 

XXV. Bíany ui^ni reasons oocurrrd upoa 
this oocasioii io CsKar, why he sliould consi- 
der seriouslj of the proposais of Uie Gauls, aud 
redress the injiiríes of wkicli Uiey oomplained. 
Ue saw Uie JSduans, fríends aiid alliesof ibe 
peopie of Ronie, iieid in subjeciion aiid ser- 
vitude by ihe Gemuins, aiid compelled io give 
hostages to Aríovistus, and Uie Seqiuuii ; which 
in ihe prrseni iiourísliiiin^ state of Uie Romaii 
affairs, seemed liigliiy dislionourabie boih to 
himself and tlie commonwealUi. Ue saw ii 
iikewise of daiin^erous coiisequence, to sufli'r 
the Genuans by litile aud liiUe io tnuispori 
themselves over Uie RliUie,uid seule in grrai 
mulUiudes in Gaul. For Uiat fierce aiid sa- 
vage people, haviug once possessed ihem- 
selves of tlie wliole couiitry ol* Uaol, were liut 
too likeiy, afier Uie exaiople of Uie Teutones 
and CUnbrí, io break Uiiu Uie Roman pro- 
vince, and theiice advauce to ItaÍy itself ; more 
especiaiiy as the Rhoiie was Uie only buun- 
dary by whicli Uie Seqiiani were divíded íhim 
Uie terríiories cf ibe repubiic. li Uierefure 
appeared iiecessary toprovide wiUioutdelay 
againsi Uiese eviis ; mid ihe raiher, becausie 
Ariovistus was l^ecome so insuleni, and took 
so mucli upon him, Uiai his coiiduct was iio 
lotiger io be eiiduretL 

XXVI. For Uiese reasons he tbougbt pro- 
per io send ambaasadors to Aríovisius to de- 
sire he would appoiiit a piace for au hiterview, 
t|iai Uiey mif^hi discouniP iogeUieraboiit some 
pubiic affairs of ilie bi|cliesi iraporiaiice to 
them boili. Ar;ovi$iiis replied : <* Titai if he IumI 
wauied any \Uu\g of Ccsar, lie wooid himself 
have waiied on kim for iluii purpose ; mid if 
Cieaar liadany UiUig to desire of liim, he must 
likewise oome Ui penon io demaiid U : Uiat 
for his owii pari» lie could neitlier veniure inio 
Uiese provliices of Gaui wlnre Ciesar coro- 
manded wiilioui au aruiy, itoi uriiig aii army 
into Uie fieid wiUiOiii greni inHible ami «a 
pense : Uiai he besides woudered extn'me.y 
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vliit iHitf ness, eiUier CaeaWyOr tlie people of 
Rome, could tiaTe in his diviskHi of GayL 
wfaich belaniipiHÍ to him bj nffitt ofcongaeat^ 
This answQr beinj^ repoited to Cetar, he 
again aent an embaasj to him to this effect : 
" rhat sinoe, notwithstandiiig the gnat obli- 
gationa he lay under both to hlmself and the 
people of Rome, in haviog, duríiiK hls consiil- 
ship, been decbtfed king and aU j by the se- 
nate ; he yet manifested so little acknowledg- 
aient u> either, as even to refuse an interview, 
and decline treatiA|(^ ofaffairstliatregarded 
the common interest ; theae were the parti- 
cuiars he required of him : First* not to bring 
any more Germans over the Rhine into Gaul. 
Seoondly, to resiare the hostages he had taken 
from the .£duiina^ and permit the Sequani like- 
wise to do the aame. Laatly, toforbear all ii^u- 
ries iowarda the ^duBBS, and neither make 
war upon them nor their allies. Tliat his com- 
pliance with these conditkins would establish 
a perpetnal friendship and amity between him 
•nd the people of Rom& But if he refused 
oonditiQiu 90 just, as the aenate had decreed 
in the oonsulsMp of M. MesaaUi and M. Piso, 
that whoeTer had the charge of the province 
of Gaol, should, as frr as was consistent with 
the interest of khe commonwcaith, defrndthe 
^duans and the other allies of the people of 
Rome ; he thougfat himself bound not to over- 
look their just complaints.*' 

X X VI J. To this Ariovistus replied : «* That 

by the iaws of war, the conquerer had a 

right to impose what terms he pleased upon 

the cooquered: tluit in consequence of this, 

the people of Rome did not govem the 

vatfiquished by the prescriptions of another, 

bot aocording to theirown pleasure: thatif 

he did not intermcddie with the Roman con- 

qnestSf but left them to the free enjoyiiient of 

tïieir ríghtiy no more ought they to concem 

tbemselves in what regarded him. That tbe 

,£duaiis haTing tried the fortiuie of war, had 

been overcome and rendered tributary ; and it 

wottld be the highest iiýustice in Cssar to 

offer at diminiahïng liis just revenues : that he 

WBS resolved not to part with the hostages 

the iFidnans had put into his hands-, but 

would nevertheiess engage, neither to make 

war upon them n or their allies^ provided they 

obecrved the treaty he had made with them, 

and regularly paid the tribnte agieed upon ; 

if aúierwiae, the title of friends and allies of 

the people of Rome woold be found to atand 



them but fai little atead: that as to Oesai^s 
menace of not overiooking the complabits of 
the JEduans, he wouid have him to luiow^ no 
onehadevcrentered faito awarwith Ariavistus, 
but to his own destmction: that he might 
when he pleased bring it to a trial, and wouid, 
he doubted not, soon be made sensible what 
the faivtaicible Germans, trained up from 
thefar infancy fai the exercise of aims, and 
who for fouiteen years together had never 
alept under a roof, were capable of achieving. 

XXVIII. At the aame time that C^esar re- 
ceived thia answerj, ambassadora also arrived 
from the iEduans and Trevfa'i. Frum the 
.£duans, to complain : " Tliat the HaradeSy 
Who had lately oome over into Gaul, were 
plundering their territoríes; faisomuch, that 
even by their submissions and liostages they 
were not able to obtain peace .of Ariovistus." 
From the Treviri^ to faiform him : " That a 
hundred cantona of the Suevians, headed by 
two brothers, Nasaua and Cimberius, were 
arríved upon the banks of the Rhine, with 
design to cross that river." Cssar, deeply 
affected Ivith this intelligence, determlned to 
niidertake the war without delay^ lest this 
new band of Suevians, joining the old 
fbrces of Ariovistus, should enable hím to * 
make a greater resistance. Haviiig tlierefore 
with all diligence provided for the subsistence 
of his army, he advanced towards him by great 
marches. 

XXIX. The third day he was faiformed' 
that Ariovistus approached with all his forces 
to take possession of Veaontia, the capital of 
the Sequani ; and that he had already got 
three days* raarch beyond hia own territories. 
Ccsar Judged it by all me^s necessary to 
prevent hfan in this design, as the town itself ' 
was not only full of all sorts of warlike am- 
munition, bia likewiae strongly fortilied by 
nature, and commodiously aituated ibr carry- 
ing on the war. For the river Doux forming 

a circle round it, as if descríbed with a pair 
of compasses^ leaves only an interval of six 
hundred feet, which is also inaocessible by 
reason of a very high aiid steep mountain, 
whoae roots are washed on each side by the 
river. This mountain is shut in with a wall, 
whYch^ forming a citadel, joins it to the town. 
Hither Cesar marched day snd night without 
intermission ; and having possesaed himself of 
the place, put a garrison into it. 

XXX. WhUe he tarried here a tew dafi^ 
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to tpttle the order of hís convop and supplies, 
the curíosity of our men, ond tiie taik of the 
Gauls, (wlio prociaimed oii aii ocdisioiis the 
prodigious siature of tlie Germans, their in- 
vincible courage, aiid great slclii in arros : in- 
iomuch that in thc frequent encoimters with 
them they had found it impossibie to with- 
Btand their very looks,) spread such a sudden 
ieiror through the whole armj. that tliey were 
noi a littie disturiied by the apprehensíons it 
occasioiied. This fear first begau amon||;st the 
miiitarj tribunes, the oÍBcers of the aliies, 
and others that had voiuntaríly foliowed 
Coesar from Rome ; who lieing but a little ac- 
quainted with miiitary aifairs, lamented the 
great danger to which they fiuicied themselves 
exposed. Some of these, upon various pre- 
tences, desired leave to retiutL Others, out 
of shame, and unwiiiiiig to incur the suspicion 
of cowardice, continued in the carop. But 
these last, incapabie of putUug on a cheerful 
countenance, and at times even unabie io sup- 
press their iears, skulked in their tents, either 
bemoaning their &ie, or discoursing with their 
companions upon tlie common daiiger. Wilis 
were made ali over the camp, and the oon- 
stemation liegan to seiie even thnse of mvre 
experience, the veteran soldiers» the cen- 
turions, and the oíBcers of the cavairy. Such 
among them as afiected a greater sliow of 
resolution, said it was not tlie enemy ihey 
feared, but the narrow passes and vast foresis 
that lay between them*and Ariovistus, and 
tbe difficulty there would be in funiishing the 
arroy with provisions. Some even iold Gaesar^ 
that when he gave orders for marching, the 
annyp atteniive to nothlng but their fears, 
would refuse io obey. 

XXXI. Cosar observing the general con- 
stemaiion, called aoouncil of war ; atid having 
■ummoned all the ceniurions of the army to be 
piesent, inveighed againsi iliem with |^ai 
leverity; for presuming io inquire, or ai all 
ooocem themselves, which way, or on wliai 
design they were io march. " Ariovisius/' he 
iold them, " during his consulship, had ear- 
nesily soughi the alliance of the Roman peo- 
ple. Why, therefore, shouid any one imagine, 
he would 80 rashly and hasiily depart from his 
engagements ? That, on the contrary, he was 
himself firmlypersuaded^thaias soon as he came 
io know his demands, and the equal condiiions 
be was about to propose to him, he would be 
very Íut from rejecUng eiiher his friendshipy 



>r Li.at of ihe people of Kome. Bui if urgf <| 
>:t liy inadness aiid rage, he was rpsolved upon 
A ur. wláat, afier all, had they to be afraid of 
(>r wiiy >houid they distnisi eiiher their owa 
iimvrry, or his care and conduci ? That they 
wfre to deal with enemies of whom trial had 
bern aiready made in ihe memory of their fa- 
J;ers, wlien, by ilie victory of C. Marius over 
tlit' 1 Vutones and Cimbri» ihe army itself ac- 
qiiired no less ^ory than tlie general who 
coimnaiided it : thai trial had likewise been 
Ifately made of them in Italy in the servile war, 
wheu they had also the advaiitage of being 
exercised in the Rtmiaii discipline ; on which 
occasion it appeared, how much resoluiion aiid 
coiistaiw^ were able io effect : since thëy had 
vanquisiied in the end those very eiiemies, 
amied and fiushed with viciory, whom at firsi 
tliey had withoui cause dreaded even unarm- 
ed. In fine, ihat they were the very sanie 
(lermans, with whom the Helveiians had so 
oíien fougiii, noi only in their own country, 
bui in Germany itself, and for the most part 
come off victorioos, though they had by no 
means been a match for our army : that if the 
defeai and fiight of the Gauls gave uneasiness 
to any, these would readily find, upon inquiry, 
thai Ariovistus confining himself many moniha 
to his camp and fastnesses, and declining a 
general action, had thereby iired out tlie GauU 
with ihe leiigih of the war ; who despairing at 
lasi of a battle, and beginning to disperse, were 
tliereupon attacked and routed, rather by con- 
duct and craft, ilian the superior valour of the 
Germans. Bui though a stratagem of ihis 
kind mighi take with mde and uncultivated 
people, yei couid noi even the German him- 
self hope ihat it woiild avail agatnst a Roman 
army: thai as to ihose who sheliered their 
cowardice under the pretence of narrow pas- 
ses, and the difficulty of procuring provisions, 
he ihought ii argued no small presumptton in 
them, eiiher to betray such a distnisi of their 
generers conduct, or offer to prescribe to him 
what he ought io do: that these ihings feil 
properly under his care: ihai the Sequani, 
Leuci, and Lingones were to furoish him with 
provisions : that ihe com was now ripe in the 
fields; and ihai ihemselves would soon be 
Judges as to what regarded the ways. Hiat 
the report of the army's refusing io obey him» 
gave him noi tlie leasi disiurbance ; because 
he very well knew, tliai no general Iwd evisr 
I been so far slighted by his soldiers, wlujae Ui 
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aTUice, ar other crimes, had nai Jusi- 
Ij drawn Uiat misfoitime upon him : thatin all 
tbcse respectM be &iided himself aecure, as 
the whole coune of his life would witness for 
Lis integríty, asd his good fortuiie had showu 
itself in the war against the Helvetians : that 
he was therrfure resolved to execute without 
delay, what he otherwise intended to have put 
offa liule loiiger; and would give orders for 
decampiiig the very next night, three houre 
before daj, that he might as soon as possibie 
know^ wfaetber honour and a sense of duty, or 
aa ignoniinious cowardice had the ascendant 
in hb army : naj, that shoold all the rest of 
tbe troops abaiidou him, he would, neverthe- 
lcss, march with ttie tenth legiou alone» of 
wfaose fidelity and couiage he had no manner 
of doubt, and whicli would serve him for his 
FnBtorían guard." Ciesar had always prínci- 
pally favoured tliis legion, aiid placed his chief 
ooníidrnce in it, on account of its valour. 

XXXII. This speech made a wonderful 
change upon tfae minds of all, and begot an 
nucommon alacríly and eagemess for the war. 
Thetenth legion in paiticular, returned him 
thanks, by their tribuncs, for the fevourable opi- 
nioa he had expreased of them, and assured hím 
of Iheír readiness to follow him. Nor were tlie 
oCher legions less indoslríous, by their tríbunes 
and príjicípal centuríons, to recoocile them- 
selves to Cssar ; protesting they had never 
either doubted or feared, nor ever imagined 
tbat it belonged to them, but to the general, 
to dirpct in matters of war. Having accepted 
of their submission, and infonned himself, by 
means of Divitiacus, in whom of all the Gauls 
lie most confided, that by taking a circuit of 
above foity miles, he might avoid the narrow 
passes, and lead his anny through an open 
oountry, he set forward three hours after mid- 
nigfaty aa he faad said ; and aíter a march of 
seven days successively, understood by his 
icouts, that fae was witfain four and twenty 
Biiles of Aríovistus*s camp. 

X X X IIL Aríovistus being informed of fais 
arríval^ sent ambassadors to acquaínt faim: 
'* Tláat he was now wiiling to accept of an in- 
trrview, as they were now come nearer one an- 
other, and he believed it míght be done with- 
oot danger.** Caesar did not declíne the pro. 
posai, ímagining ho was now dísposed to listen 
10 leason, since he offered tiiat of his oi»*n oc- 
cma, \*«.rto he had beforo refused at his re- 
^oest : neither was be witliout hope, tliat in 



reganl of tfae benefits he had received, Ijoth 
from himself and the people of Rome, Iie wouid, 

ttpon knowing his demanda, desist from his 
obstinacy. l'he fiflh day after was appointed 
for tfae interview. Meantime. as amlmssadors 
were continually passing and repassing, Arío> 
vistus, under pretence that fae was afraid of an 
ambuscade, demanded : ** That Qesar áiould 
bríng no infantry with him to the conference : 
tliat tfaey should both come attended by their 
cavalry only : tliat otherwise fae could not re- 
solve to give faim a meeting.'* CsBsar, unwill- 
ing to drop tfae design of tfae interview, but 
neitfaer caríng to trust fais safety to tfae Gauls, 
thought the best way was, to dismount all Uie 
Gallic cavairy, and give tfaeir faorses to the 
soldiers of the tenth legioo, who had the 
greatest share of his confidence ; that, in case 
of danger, he might have a guard on wfaich fae 
could rely. This being done accordingly, one 
of tlie soidiers of tliat legion said pleassntly 
enough : " Tliat Caesar had done even more 
than he had promised ; that he had only givrn 
them hopes of becoming his Pretorían guard ; 
and now he faad raised tfaem to tfae rank of 
faonte.** 

XXXIV, There was a lorge plain, and in tfae 
midst of it a rísing ground of considerable 
faeigfat, equaily distant from both camps. At 
this place, by appointment, the confercnce was 
held. Cesar stationed the legionary soldiers, 
whom he had brought with him, on the horscs 
of the Gauls, two huodred paces from tlie 
mount. Aríovistus did the same with tlie 
German cavalry. Tlie conversation was oa 
horseback, each being accompanied by tea 
friends, or priocipal officeis, for so Aríovistus 
had desired. When they were come to the 
place, Caesarbegan, by putUng him.in mind 
of the favours he had received both from faim- 
self and the people of Rome : " lliat he had 
l)een styled fríend and ally by the senate ; that 
very considerable presents had been sent him ; 
that these honours, conferred by the Komans 
on very few, and only £or signal services to the 
state, had yet been bestowed on him, not on 
account of any just claim on his side, but 
merely by the favour of Caesar, and the lioun- 
ty of tiie senate." He told hbn likewise, " of 
tlie just and ancient alliance between the Ro- 
mans and Uie JSduans ; of the many honour* 
able decrpcs of Uie senate in their favour : tluit 
th(7 Iiad olways hfld ihe first rank and auUior- 
ity in Gaul, even before Uieir alliauce wiUi 
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Rane : that it wbs tlii* constaiil mnxjn of tli<* 
RiMiiiin pt*oplr, not oiily to df iViul tiu'ir fri<>iuis 
and atiies iu Uie pos8es»ioii ol' Uieír jtisi rifrtiu», 
bitt likewise to stiuly the eiilurgeiueut of tlicir 
l.oiiour, iuterest, aud di|ruity; that it could 
iiever tlierefore be stipposíed tiiey would sub- 
niit to se« tlieui stripped of tliose privile|(es 
wliicii liad beloiiged to tliem before tltey wvre 
received itito tlieir frieiidsliip.*' lu fiiie, he 
coiicluded wiUi rvpeatiiig Uie same demands 
wliich he luid before nuide by his ambassadors : 
'* That he would not make war upon Uie 
iBduaiis or Uieir aiiies ; Uutt he wouid restore 
Uieir hostages \ Uiat if iie could not obltge any 
of the Gerauma to repass Uie Rhiue, at icast 
he woidd suffer no more of Uiem to come into 
Gaul." 

XXXV. Aríovistus spoke llUle to Cssar's 
demands, b|it enlarged greatiy on his owii vir- 
tues : " That he had crossed Uie Rltine, iiot of 
hís own mottou, but iuvited and eiitreated by 
the Gaids Utemselves; Uuit Ute great hopes 
aud expectatioiis they had givcii liim had been 
his only inducement to quit his country and 
relations ; that he had settlements hi Gaui as- 
sigiied by Ute Gauis Utemselves, hostages vol- 
itutarily seiit, and a tribute in consequeiice of 
Ute rigiits of war, it beitig tlie coiistant prac- 
tice of conquerors to impose Uiat mark of sub- 
jection on Utose they had subdued: Umt he 
had not made war upon the Gauis, but Uie 
Gauls upon him ; that though all Uteir several 
si^ites had uitited against him, and brought up 
i.»eir forces with design to crush him, he luid 
\ ei found means to vanquish and disperse tliem 
iM oiie battle ; that Íf Uiey were agaiii resoived 
i(i ^ry the fortune of war, he was ready aiid 

• it^ttired to receive them, but if they raUter 
<■.<«):>(• pt^ace, it was uigust in Uiem to reftise a 
..' hiite which they had hitherto volimtarily 
\ iiid : that the friendship of the peopie of 

'Miie ought to be an honour aiid security to 
.1.11, iiot a detriment, nor had he courted it in 
Miy otlier view; but if by their ailiance he 

..si siibmit to lose his tributes and his right 
( VI r Uie people he had subdued, he was no 
. » willing to give it up, than he had been 
::...!) iHMis to obtain it: Uiat he liad indeed 
1 r (uatit over a multítude of Germaiis úito 

• •,iiii. yet not with any design of disturbing 
i r country, but merely for his own seciurity, as 
; , (HHred by his not coming but atthe request 

> j.e iiatives, and his not attacking Uietu, but 
•ding hlmself : that his arríval in Gaui 



was pror lo Umt of the Romaiis, wiiose amj 
iind iiever titl Uiat Unie passied Uie bonndaries </ 
ti*eir owii proviiice. Wliat «mld Uiey meaa 
by couiiiig iiiU) a ccmniry Uiat beioiiged to 
him ? Or wliy sliouid Uiey coiteem Uieiuselves 
wiUi a part of Gaul Umt ^ins iio less Itis pn>- 
perty, Uuui Uie proviiKse itself was Uuit u^ Ute 
peopie of Koiue ? If it wouid iiot be aliow 
able in Itim to make any attenipt upon thv'J 
possessions, neÍUier <xmid Uiey without iiijus- 
tice^ disturb him intheenjoymentofhisríghts. 
That as to Uie pretence of alliance betwtH'U 
the Rfmians aitd JSduans, he was not so mitch 
a barbarítuiy nor so wltolly a stranger to thf 
aflfairs of Uie worid as not to know, Uiat netUii> 
Imd the JSduans assisted Ute Romans iu Ui< 
iate war agaiiist the Allobrogians, iior receiv- 
ed aiiy assistance from Uiem in tlieir maii. 
coiiflicts with himself aiid tlie Sequani. Thh 
Iie oitght to l)e jealous of Ciesar's preteiKlei 
regard to Uie .£duans, and lutd biit too inuc 
reason to suspect Uutt the <mtUnuaiice of Ui< 
Roman amiy iu Gaul (xiuld be wiUi no oUtei 
design Utan that of oppresshig liim. That i. 
he did uot Uierefore depart, aiíd withdraw hi^ 
troops oiit of Uiose parts, he would no ionger 
iook upon liim as a fríeiid, but an eneniy. lliat 
lie was weii assured, sltould Ite even siay him 
in liattie, he shouid do a pieasure to inany of 
Uie nobles aiid great men at Komei who Itad 
explained themseives to him by couríers, aiid 
whose favour and fríendship he might prucure 
by Itis death : biit Uiat if lie wouid retire, aiid 
ieave Itím in Ute undistuilied possession of 
Gaui, he would not oniy ampiy reward htni, 
but eiigage, at his own cost and hasard, to put 
ait end to any war Caeaar shouid tltiiik fit to 
uiidertake.** 

XXXVI. Many reasons were offered by 
Caesar, Ui retum to Uiis speech, why he couid 
not depart from his firát demands: "Tlint 
neither his own honour, nor thatof'UiepeopIe 
of Rome, wouid suffer him to abandon aiiies, 
who liad deserved ao weii of Uie <»nimoii- 
weaith: that it no way appean^d to liim, 
wherein Aríovistus had a jiister claim to the 
possession of Gaui than tiie Romans: Uiat 
the Averai and Riiteni had lieen sitbdiied by 
Q. Fabius Maximus, who yet contented wiUt 
their submission, had neiUter reduced Uteir 
coimtry into a province, nor subjected it to a 
tribute ; that if antiquity of úúe wns to dectde, 
the Romans had an tuidoubted ríght to the so- 
vereignty of Gaui: if, on the cor*- 
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of the BPiMte WBS to take place, Gaul 
reiaaiii firee^ and sulýect only to its own 



XXXVII. Whilst these Uiin|rs passed at 
tbe taterflew, Cassar was infonned that Arlo- 
▼iilDs'scaTBlrf were drawinj^ nearer the mount, 
aod had even assauited the Ronuins with 
ttones and darts. Ccsar inunediately brolce 
off tbe oonference, retreated to his own men^ 
and strictly eharged them to forbear all acts 
of bostiiity towards the enemy. He did not 
íear the success of aii action, with that chosen 
legion, against the German cavalry ; biit he 
waa willíng to maintain a condnct perfectly 
clear, and not give the enemy tlie least handle 
to asBert, that they had been treacherously 
drawB hito an amboscade by a pretended oon- 
ference. When it was known in the camp, 
wlth what han^htiness Ariovistus had behaved 
at the interview; that he had ordered tlie 
RomBns to depart out of Oaul ; that his ca- 
ndry had failen npon C«sar*s guard; and 
tfaat an end bad thereby been put to the con- 
ferenoe, a mnch greater alacrity and desire 
of ighting spread themselves thiough the 
wbolearmy. 

X X X V 1 1 L Two days after, Aríovistus sent 
ambassadorSp to propose a renewal of the ne- 
gotiation begun ; and that he would either 
afpain appoint a day for a conference, or depute 
sooie one to bring the treaty to a conclusion. 
Casar ssw no reason for gnnting a second in- 
terview ; more especiaily when he constdered, 
that the time before, the Geniians couid iiot he 
restrained from fallbig upon our men. Neither 
was be inclined to send any of his priiicipal 
ofl&cers ; it seemtng too great a venture^ to ex- 
pose them to the pertldy of these iMurbnríans. 
He therefi>re cast his eyes upon C. Valeríus 
ProciUnsb the son of C. Valeríus Caburus, a 
youngmanofgTeatmerítand politeness, wliose 
fiither had bc^n made free of tlie cíty by C. 
Valeríus Flaccus. His singular iotegríty, and 
knowied^ of the language ot the Gauls, 
whidi Ariovistus, by reason of long stay in 
diose parts, spoke readily, fitted him in a par- 
tíciilar manner for this embassy : and as he 
was likewise one iowards whom it would no 
way avail the Gerroans to use any treachery, 
he thooght him less liabie to an insult of that 
^d. M. MeUittSwasJoined in commission 
with hbn, who was allied to Aríovistus by the 
rights of hospitality. Their instructions were, 
to hear the Oermaos'proposals. and carry back 



a repoft cif them to Cnsar. But no soooer 
were they airived in Ariovistiis*s camp, than 
in presence of the whole anny, calling oot to 
know their bushiess, and whether they were 
oome as spies, he commanded them to be pot 
in iroDS, ¥rithout suffeiing them to make any 
reply. 

XXXIX. The same day he came forward 
with all his forces, and lodged himself under • 
hill, about siz miles írom our camp. The day 
after he went two miles beyond it, to cut ofl 
Cnsar*8communication with the JËduans and 
Sequani, from whom he received all his pro 
visions. Cnsar, for ftve days continuallyy 
drew up his men in order of battle before tha 
camp, tliat if Ariovistus had a mind, he might 
not be without an opportunity of coming to 
an engagement The Germans kept all that 
time witJiin their lines ; only we had daily skifw 
mishes with their cavalry, whose manner of 
figliting was this. They had about siz thousand 
horse, who chose a like number out of the foot, 
each his man, and all remarkable for strength 
and agility. These continually acompanied 
them in battle, and served them as a rear* 
guard, to which, when hard pressed, they 
might retire ; if the action liecame dangerous, 
they advanced totheirrelief: if any horseman 
was considerably wounded, and fell from his 
horse, they gatliered round to defend him ; if 
speed was required, either for a hasty pursuit, 
or sudden retreat, they were become so nimble 
and alert by continual ezercise, that laying 
iiold of the manes of their horses, they could 
nm as fast as they. 

XL. Ciesar finding that Ariovistus declined 
a battle, thought it necessary to provide for 
the freedom of his convoys. With this view 
he marked out a place for a camp, six hundred 
paces beyond that of the enemy, whither he 
marched with his whole army drawn up in 
three lines. The first and second lines had 
orders to conttnue under arms, and the third 
to employ themselves in fortilying.the camp. 
Ariovistus sent sixteen thousand light-armed 
foot, and ail his horse, to alarm our inen, and 
hinder the work. But Ciesar remained fina 
to his first deslgn, ordering the two lines that 
continued under arms to keep off the enemy, 
and the third to go on with the intrenchmeuts. 
The work being finished, he left two legioos 
there, with part of the aiixiliaries, and carried 
back the otlier four to his former camp. Tlie 
next day he assembled ali his troops fhxa 
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both camps, drew Uiein up aooording tociutoin 

and offered the enemy battle ; but they ttiU 

refusini^ to come to an engagement, he retiivd 

again about noon. Ar^vísius then detached 

part of his forces to attack the lener camp. 

A sharp conflict ensued, that lasted till night 

At sun-set Aríovistus thought properto sound 

a retreat, afcer many vounds f({veD and re- 

ceived. Cossar inquiríng of the prisoners, why 

Ariovistus so obstinately refíised an engage- 

ment, found, tliat it was the custom among the 

Germans, for the women to decide, hj lots 

and divination, when it was proper to haiard a 

battie -, and tliat these had declared, the army 

could not be victorious, if they fougbt be- 

fore the new moon. 

XLI. The daj aOer, Caesar having left a 
■ttiBcient guard in his two camps, ranged all the 
auxiliary troops before theieaser camp, placing 
them directly m view of the enemy for the 
greater show, because the number of legionary 
Boldierswasbutinconsíderable, comparedwith 
timt of the Germans. Then ad%'ancing at tlie 
head of all his forces in three iines, he marched 
qutte up to the enemy^s camp. Upon this the 
Germans, compelied by necessity, appeared 
before theintrpnclmients,andhavingdistríbuted 
their troops by nations, and diq^osed them at 
equal distances one from another, the Harudes, 
Marcomani, Tribocci, Vangiones, Nemetes, 
Sedusians, and Suevians, encompassed the 
wiiole army with a line of carríages, to take 
away ali hopes of safety by ilight. The 
women mounted upon these carríages, weeping 
and tearíng their iiair, conjured ttie soldiers, 
as they advanced to battle, not to suffer them 
to become slaves to the Romans. Caesar hav- 
ing appointed a iieutenant and questor to each 
legion, to serve as witnesses of every man's 
counige and behaviour, began the battle in 
person at the head of tlie ríght wing, observing 
the enemy to lie weakest on ttuit side. The 
signal being given» our men ciiarged sobrisidy, 
and the enemy advanced so éwiftly andsudden- 
iy to meet them, tiiat the Romans not having 
time to throw tlieir darts, ÍM^took themselves 
immediately to tiieir swords : but the Germans 
quickly casting tliemselves into a piialanx, ac- 
cordiiig to the cuslom of their country, sustain- 
ed the shock with great firmness. Many of 
oiir soldiers leaped upon tbe ptiaiaiix, tore up 
tiie bucklers of the enemy with their hands, 
and wounded tJiose tiiat lay under them. 
Their left wing was soon routed aiid put to 
flight; Ji)ut on the ríght they iiad the advan- 



tage, and were iike to oveipower the Ronans 
by their number. Young CraaBus, who coni. 
manded the cavairy, and was more at liberty 
than tiiose immediateiy engaged in the fight, 
observuig this, made the thiid iine advance 
to support them. Upon this the battie was re- 
newed, and the enemy every idiere put 
to the rout ; nor did they cease theír flight tiii 
they had reached the banks of the Rhine^ 
about fifiy míies distant from the piace of 
combat Tliere oniy a few escaped, some bj 
swimmingfOthenbyboats. Ofthisiastnumber 
was Aríovistus, who, embarking in a «iu>il 
vessei he found by the edge of the river, got 
safetotheotherside: aii the rest were cut to 
pieceshithepursuit,byourcavaIry. Ariovistua 
had two wives, one a Suevian, whom he had 
brought ¥nth iiim finom Germany ; the other a 
Norican, sister to King Vocian, wfaom he had 
marríed in Gaul : Ixith perished in this flight. 
Of his two daughters, one was kUied, the 
other taken prísoner. C. Vaieríus Prociiius, 
whom his keepers dragged after them hi their 
flight, bound witha trípie chain, feli in with 
Caesar in person as he was pursuing the 
German cavalry. Nor was the victory itseif 
more grateful to that generai, than his good 
fortune in recovering out of the hands of the 
enemy, a man the most distinguished for lila 
probity of the whole province of Gaui, his inti- 
máte and famiiiar friend ; and to find the joy 
and success of that day no way diminished or 
clouded by the loss of a penon he so highiy 
esteemed. ProciÍIus told him, that Íots liad 
been tluice drawn in his own presence, to 
decide, whetiier he shouid be bumt aiive upoa 
the spot, or reserved for another thne, and 
that the lot, tiiree times íavourable, had pie- 

served his life. Mettius was iikewise recovered 
and brought. 

XLIL This liaUle being reported beyood 
the Riiiné, the Suevians, who were advanced 
as fiir as the banks of that ríver, thought pro- 
per to retum to their own country ; but le- 
treating in disorder and oonfusion, they were 
attacked by the Ubians, a people bordering 
upon the Riiine, aiid many ofthen cutto 
pieces. Caesar having in one campaign put 
an end to two very considenible wars, went 
into winter quarlers somewliat sooner than 
tlie season of the year n*quired. He distri- 
buted his army among tlie Sequanl, left Labie- 
nus to comniand in his absence, and set out 
himself for Cisalpine Gayl, to preside in the 
assembly of the states. 
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L Iirtliewiiiier,w]iile C«8ar wMin httherGanl, 
as we bftTe Smjmateu above, he was alarmed 
hy freqoeni reports, which were also coaAnn- 
ed hy lctten firem Labiemn, thai all the Bel- 
giansy who, as has becn said, po a ge a s c d one of 
the three divisionB of Gaul, had Joined in a 
ksif^ agidnst the people of Rome, and reii- 
iediibyanexchangeofhostages. Thecauses 
cf tfais eonfedeiacjwere : Finiy their fear lesi 
the RomanSy haring snbdoed all the resi of 
Oanl, shonld nexi imm their arma againsi them ) 
and thcn the persoasions and importunity of 
aoneaaMmgthe Celt», many of whom^ asihey 
had greatly disliked the neighbouxhood of the 
Gcrmans in Gaul, so were they no less dis- 
pleaaed io see a Roman army take np win- 
ler-quartefs and grow habitual in ihe oountry ; 
others, from a leviiy and inoonstancy of tem- 
per, were fond of erery projeci thai iended to 
a rerolntion. In Êoe, scoae were influenced 
by ambiiious Tiews, it being usual in Gaul 
fbr soch as were mosi powerful in their serer- 
al statesy and iiad men and money ai command, 
to excrcise a kind of soTereignty over iheir 
feUow-enljeots, which they foresaw would be 
greaily checkêd by the authority and credii 
ofthe Romans in Gaul. 

IL CsBsar^musedbythesemessageBandre- 
ports, lerfed two new legions in hiilier Gaul, 
and early in the spiing, seni Q. Pedius, hls 
lleatenanty lo oonduci them orer the Alps. 
Hhnself, as sooo as thcre began iobe forage 
m the fieldsy came to the army ; he commission- 
•d the Scnooes, and other Gauls who bor- 
isred on the Belgians, to inftnn themselves 



of the motionsanddeslgnsoftheoonfedenics^ 
and send him ftom ilme to thne an ezaci ao* 
couni. They all agreed in their reports, that 
ihcy were lcrying troops, and drawing thcir 
forces ioa general rendesYOUs; whereupon, 
ihinking he ougfai no looger to delay marcfa- 
ing againsi thcm, and haTing setiled the ne- 
cessary supplies for his army, he dccamped, 
and in flfteen days arrÍYcd on the confines of 
iheBclgians. 

III. As hls approach was sudden, and mach 
earlier than had becn csgpecied, the Rhcmi, 
who, ofallthe Belgians, lay the nearesi to 
Celtic Gaul, despatched Iccius and Autobri- 
gius, the two principai mcn of thcir statc» to 
represeni to desar : " Thaithey put themselTCS 
and fortunes under ihe power and protectioo 
of the Romans, as haTing neiiher approred of 
thcdcdgnsof the resi of the Belgians, nor 
had any share in their confederacy againsi ihe 
people of Rome : that on the contnry, tliey 
were ready to give hostages, to ezccute his 
oommands, to receÍTC him inio their iowns, 
and io fumish him with coin and other snp- 
plies for his army ; thai indeed, the rcsi of the 
Bclgians were ali in arms, and thai the Gcr» 
mans on this side the Rhine had associated 
with them : nay, thai lo uniyenal and preva- 
leni was the faifiEiiuatÍonyiheyhadnoieYcn beco 
able to draw off the Suessiones, a people 
united to them fay tfae nearest iies of blood and 
friendship, who were sulgeci to the same iaws, 
lived under ifae same form of govemmeni, and 
acknowledged bui ooe common magisUaie." 

IV. Caesar inquiring of tfae ambassadors 
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what states had taken up anns, of wfaat name 
aiid ooiisidenition, aiid what forces they could 
bring into tlie field» found that the Belgians 
were for the most part Gennans originallj, 
who having formerly crossed the Rhíne, had 
been draVn bj the fertilitj of the oountry to 
settle in those parts, after driving out the an- 
cient inhabltants ; that in the late eruption of 
the Teutones and Cimbri, when all the other 
provinces of Gaul weie ovemm, they alone 
liad ventured to stand upon their defence^nor 
Bufferrd the barbarians to set foot in their ter- 
riiories ; whence it happened, that presumhig 
on so well known an instance of their bravery, 
they laid claim to great authority, and chal- 
lenged high military renown. As to their num- 
bers, the Rhemi told him they couldgive him 
the most exact information, because in conne- 
quence of their afiinity and neigfabourhood, 
tiiey had opportunities of knowing what quota 
of men each particular state had promised to 
fnmish in tlie common council of Belgium. 
" That the Bellovaci held the most dlstin- 
guished rank, as surpassing all the other states 
iii prowess, authority, and number of forces ; 
that they were able to muster a hundred 
thousand fighting men, and had promised out 
of that number sixty thousand cbosen tnx)ps» 
in consideration of which they demanded the 
whole administnition of the war. That next 
to them in dignity were the Suessiones, a peo- 
ple bordering iipon their own territories, and 
possessed of a very large and fhiitful country, 
over wfaich, even of late yearv, Divitiacus had 
been king, one of the most powerfíil princes of 
ali Gaul, and who, besides his dominions in 
those parts, reigned also over Britain ; that 
their present sovereign was Galba, whose sin- 
gular prudence and Justice had procured him, 
by the consent of ail the oonfederates, the su- 
preme command in the war : that these had 
within their territories twelve fortified towns, 
and promised to bring faito the field fifty thou- 
sand men : that the like number had been 
itipulated by the Nervians, who, inhabiting 
the remotest provinces of Oaul, were esteem- 
ed the most fierce and warlike of all the Bel- 
gian nations: that the Atrebatiaas were to 
fumlsh fifteen thousand, the Ambiani ten 
thousand, the Morini twenty-five thousand, 
the Menapians nine thousand, the Caletesten 
thottsand, the Velocassians and Veroman- 
dnans the like iiiimber ; the Atuatici tweiity 
DÍiie thouisaiid; and the ('oiidnisians, Eburo- 
iiet^ Cfvesians. and Piemuii^all cumprrhend- 



ed under the common name of Gennans, iartf 
thoiisand. 

V. CiesBr exfaorting the men of Rhehns to 
continue firm in their alliance, and pranising' 
amply to reward their fidelity^ ordered ihe 
whole body of theUr senate to repair to his 
camp, and the sons of their principal nobility 
to be brougfat faim as hostages, all wfaicfa was 
accordingly performed by the day appointed. 
He then addressed himself to Divitiacus, tbe 
JEámD, representing, in the warmest manner, 
of what coosequence itwas to tfae oommao 
cause, to divide the forces of the enemy, tfaaC 
he migfat not be reduced to the necessity o£ 
encountering so great a multitude at once. 
Hiis he told him, might easiiy be effected, if 
the JEduans would march their foroes into 
the territories of the Bellovaci, io plunder 
and lay waste the country. With these m- 
structions he diamissed theuL 

VI. Meantime, being informed by his 8couta(y 
and the people of Rheims, that ail the fott:es 
of the Bélgians were marching towards faim 
in a body, and tliat they were even advanced 
within B few miies, he made aii the faaste fae 
oould to pass his army over the Axona, which 
divides the Rhemi from the rest of the Bel- 
gians, and encamped on the fiuther side of 
that river. By tiiis situation fae secured aii 
behind him, covered one side of his camp 
with the river, and renderedthe communication 
with the Rliemi^ and those other states, wheiice 
he expected to he supplied with provisions, 
safe and easy. A^joining to liis camp was a 
bridge over the river ; there he placed a strong 
guard, and left Q. l'iturius Sabinus, his iieu- 
tenant, on the other side^with sixcohorts. tíe 
then drew round liis camp a ditch eighteen 
feet broad, strengtliened with a nimpart 
twelve feet faigb. 

VII. The Belgians, in their maich, feil iu- 
riousiy upon Bibnix, a town lielonging to tiie 
Rheml, abouteight milesdistantfii^óm Cesar's 
cainp. The inhabitants, with great difficuity, 
held out against that day's assault. Ihe 
manner of storming a town is the same amoiig 
the Belgians as among the Gauis ; for havtug 
surrounded the walit with the whole Ixxly of 
their anoj, and by B,continuai discliarge fitmi 
their slings, cleared the ramparts, 4hey ap- 
proach tlie gates under oovert of their buck- 
lers, and uiidermine the waiis. This was 
easy in tlic present case, ixfcause the multi- 
tude eniployed in throwing stones and darts 
m-as so grt'ttt, tltst noiie of the garrison dufrt 
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appear opon the vmÍU. Mlien night had pat 
an fiid io the asaault, Iccitis, who then com- 
mB&ded in the tovn, a man of principal rank 
and aothority among the Rhemi, and one of 
those who bad come amhassadors to Oesar to 
tmtt aboiit a peace, despatched messengers to 
ac^jiBiint hlmy that unless he was speedily re- 
Iteved, it wonld be impoasible for him to hold 
oot any longer. 

VI Ij. Hereupoa Cttsar, making use of 
those for guides wfao had come express to his 
carap from Iccius, detached about midnight a 
party of Cretan and Numidian archers, with 
sone Balearean slingers, to the assistance 
of Uie garríson. Their arrÍTal enoouraged the 
besieged to ssand upon their defence, and in- 
^Nfed them Hrith hopes of repulsing the ene- 
mj, who now began to despair of success, 
wfaen they heard that a reinforcement had en- 
tered the town. Wherefore, after a short 
stay before the place, having plundered all the 
coiuitry roiiiid abont, and bumt the houses and 
Tiilages wherever they came, they march- 
ed tn a body towards Caesar's camp, and 
po«ted theibselves within two miles of his ar- 
my inclosing a space of more than eight thou- 
sniid paces in circumference, as near as could 
Im* mmputed from the smoke and fires of their 
carap. 

I X. Cjesu at first resolved to avoid coroing 
to a bftttle, as well on account of the numbers 
of tlie enemy, as the high opinion entertained 
of tlteir courBge. He suffered the horse, how- 
ever, to engnge daily in small skirmishes, that 
lie might tlie better judgeof the valour ofthe 
Belgían troops, and the resoiution and brave- 
ry of his own men. Findiiig that the Ho- 
roans were nothing inferior to the enemy in 
coarage, he resolved toVait for them before 
his camp; the ground being very commodi- 
na%, and as it were formed by nature for the 
receptíon of an army. For the hill on which 
the camp stood^ rising with an easy ascent 
fithn the plain^ was but just of a sufficient 
lneadth on tlie side fiicing the enemy to receive 
the several lines of the army, drawn up in or- 
der of battle. On the right hand and on the 
I 'ft the descent was steep, whereby the moun- 
tain swelling in front, but gradiuilly abatlng its 
derlivity w you advanced towards the bottom, 
came at last to a plain. Along ench side of the 
hili ra»ar dug a tn*nch of about four hundred 
paoes hi tength, and built forts at tlie extrem- 
itíesy wbere he plaoed cngines to repulse the 



enemy, sliould they oflTer to attack him in flank^ 
or endeavour, during the íight, to surromid 
him witli their numbers. These dispositions be- 
ing roade, and having left the two new levied 
legions in his camp, as a body of reserve in 
case of netd, he drew up the other six in or- 
der of battle. The Belgians iikewise drew up 
their troops, and stood íronting our army. 

X. Between Cassar and the enemy there was 
a small morass. The Belgians waited to see 
if we would pass it; our men, on tbe other 
hand, were ready in arms, that, should tite ene- 
my attempt to come over, they might fail up- 
on them, and take advantage of Uieir confu- 
sion. Meantime the cavalry on both sides en- 
gaged ; but as neither army would hasard the 
pái»age of the morass, Cosar, whohad the bet- 
ter in the skirmish of the horse, ied back hís 
men to their camp. The Belgians marched 
directly towards the Axona, which, as we have 
said, lay behind our camp, and having found a 
ford, endeavoured to pass over part of their ar- 
my. Tbeh' design was, if possible, to make 
themselves masters of the fort where Q. Titu- 
rius commanded, and break down the brídge, 
or, should they fail in that attempt, to ravage 
and lay waste the territoríes of the Rheroi, 
whence our army was supplied with proví- 
sions. 

XI. Cassar béing hiformed of these tliiiigs 
by Titurius, crossed the brídge with hís cav- 
alry^ Itght^armed Numidians, archers, and 
slingerj, and marched to attack theenemy. A 
very sharp conflict ensued; for the Roroniis 
falling upon them while they were yet passiiig 
the ríver, and by reason of their disorder lui- 
able to defend themseives, slew great nuin- 
bers. The rest, who with undaunted cournge 
advancedupon the bodies oftheircompaniaiis, 
were repulsed by the multitude of darts from 
our men ; and the cavalry surrounding those 
that were already got over, put tliem all to thc 
sword. The Belgians being thus disappoint- 
ed, both in their design upon Bibrax, and the 
passage of the Axona, finding too that provi- 
sions began to be scarce, and that our army 
could not be drawn to íight them at a disad- 
vantage, cálled a council of war. It was 
there Judged most expedient to separate, and 
retum every man to his own country, with a 
resolution, however, to assemble fromall parts» 
in defence of that state whose territoríes should 
be first invaded by the Romans : for they con- 
cluded it much safer to cairy on the war a( 
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liome, whrrp they might have provisioos and 
every údufr at coinmand, than venture a battle 
witliiu the confiiies of a foreign state. Tbese 
reasons were at the same time backed bya stiil 
more powerfui consideration : Ibr the Bello- 
vaci having intelligence that pivitiaciis and 
the iEduans were advancinf^ towards their 
territoríes, could notbe restFaiued írom march- 
Íng dtrectly homewards, to d<'fend their own 
country. 

XII. This resoluUon being taken; about 
the second watch of the night, they left their 
carop with great noise and tumult, regarding 
neither tlie order of their march, nor the due 
subordinaiion of command, but eachman press- 
ing for the foremost rank^ that he might get 
the sooner home, insomuch that their retreat 
had all the appearence of a precipitate flight. 
Oesar, who had immediate notice of this from 
his spies, apprehending some stratagem, be- 
cause he as yet knew nothing of the reason of 
their departure^ would notstirout of his treoch- 
es. But early in the moming, upon more 
certain inteiiigence of their retreat, he detach- 
ed all the cavalry, under Q. Pedius and L, 
Arunculeius Cotta, his lieutenants, to harass 
and retard thero in their march. T. LAbienus 
had orders to follow with three legions. These 
fiBllhig upon their rear, and pursuing them 
many miles, made a dreadful slaughter of the 
ílying troops. Whilst the rear, upon finding 
themselves attacked, faced about, and valiant- 
ly sustained the charge of our men, the van- 
guard, as fancying themselves out of danger, 
were not to be restrained either by necesstty 
or the voice of their commanders, but upon 
hearing the alarm behind them, broke their 
ranks. and betook themselves to flight Thus 
the Romans, with little or no loss on their 
side, continued the slaughter ail the remaining 
part of the day. About sunset, they gave 
over the pursuit, and, in obedieoce to the or- 
ders they had reoeived, retumed to their 
camp. 

XIII. The next day, before the eoemy had 
time to rally, or recover out of their conster- 
nation, Cesar led his army hito the territories 
of the Suessiones, whicfa .{oin to those of the 
Rhemt; and afler a long roarch reached 
Noviodunum. He was in hopes of carrying 
the town by assault, because he understood it 
wns destitute of a garríson \ but as the ditch 
Mr;is broad, and the wail very high, the defen* 
dMiitii, tiiough few in number, withstoodall his 



eflbrts ; wherefore, having fortifted hto camp, 
he 1)egan to provide engines, and get every 
thing iu readiness for a siege. Meantime such 
of tlie Suessiones as had escaped the late 
ï slaugliter, threw themselves diiríng the night 
into the town. Biit Ciesar advancing his pre» 
parations with great expcdilion, and approech- 
ing under cover of his maiitlets to the very 
walls where he cast up a mount, and plant* 
ed his bi^ríng towers, the Gauls, astontshed 
at the grealness of the works, as havingnever 
seen nor heard of any such before, aiid at the 
despatch wherewith they were carríed on, 
sent deputies to treat about a surrender, and 
by the mediation of the Rhemi, obtained con- 
ditions of peace. 

Xiy. Ccsar havhig received the príncipal 
men of tbeir state as hostages, amongst whom 
were the two sons of Galba, their king ; and 
obiiged them to deiiver up all their arms, ad- . 
mitted the Suessiooes to a sunender, and led 
his army against the Bellovad. These, retir- 
ing with their eflTects into Bmtuspantium, 
their capitai city, and understanding tliat Csesar 
was advanced within five miles of the town, 
sent a deputation of all their old men, wfao 
came forth in Yenerable procession to meet 
him, signifying, by out-strotched hands, and in 
the most submissive terms, Uiat they put them- 
selves under fais power and protection, nor pre- 
tended to appear in aims against the people of 
Rome : and wfaen he approached still nearer 
tfae city« and encamped witfain view of tbe 
walls, the women and children from the ram- 
parts, with extended armSy according to the 
ciistom of tfaeir country, besougfat tfae Romana 
for peace. 

XV. Hereupon Divitiacus, wfao, afterthe 
retreat of tfae Belgian army, faad dismissed 
tfae iEduans and retumed to Caesar's camp, 
interposed in tfaeir befaalf, representing: 
" That the Bellovaci faad always lived in strict 
fríendsfaip and alliance witfa tfae ^duans : that 
tfae artful insinuations of tfaeir cfaiefs, wfao roi»- 
represented Cflesar^ as one tfaat faad enslaved 
the iEduan state, and beld it under an Ig- 
Dorohiious tyranny and oppression, had aione 
induced tfaera to forsake Uieir ancient allies, 
and take up arms against tfae people of Rome: 
tfaat the authors of this edvice, seeing its p«r- 
nicious effects^ and Ihe ruin they had branght 
upon ttieir coiintry, were retired into Brítain : 
that notonly the Bellovaci themselves, but the 
^duans too, in their behalf, iniplored lás 
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eleineacy and forgfiTeness : that in ||[TanUn|^ 
thf^r requesty he would greatlj enlar^e< the 
credít and aathoríty of the iEdaans among^ tlie 
Belf^rian states; wh:ch was of so much the 
greatc^r moment, as in all their wars they were 
wout to have rpcourse to them for assistance.** 
Opsnr, out of regard to DiviUacus and ihe 
£duans. promised to grant them pardon and 
proteclion ; hut as they were possessed of very 
extensive terrítoríes, and sorpassed in power 
and uumber of forces all the other Belgian 
states, he demandf d six hundred bosta;^es. 

XVI. These being accordiugiy delivered, 
together wiih all Uieir arms, Caesar left their 
city, and advanced into the country of the 
Ambí&rjl who submitted immediately upon 
his af^roach. Adjoining to them were the 
Nervians; of whose manners and genius 
Cssar inqniríng, found : '' That they sufl'ered 
no resort of merchants into tlieir cities, nor 
wottld allow of the importation of wine, or 
other cumnMxlilies tending to luxury; as 
ÍBagining ihat thereby the mindsof menwere 
nifeebled, aud their martii^l fire and courage 
extingoished : that they were meu of a war- 
like spirít ; but altogether nnacquaínted with 
tbe refiueroents of life ; that tliey continually 
inveighed against the resk of the Belgians, 
for ignominiowily submitting to the Roman 
yoke, aiid abandoning the steady bravery of 
their anceston. In fine, that they had open- 
ly declared tlieir resolution, of neither sending 
ambsssadors to Ciesar, nor aocepting any 
tcrms of peace.** Ccsar, after a march of 
thrpe days across their terrítories, understood 
firom soiue príscmen, " That he was now ad- 
nuicp<I w'ihin ten milesof the Sambre, on the 
otiier stde of wfaich the enemy had posted 
tliemselvrs. and there waited the coming up 
of the Romans : that they had been Joined by 
the .Atrebatíans and Veromandnans, neigh- 
boaríng nalions, whom they bad persuaded to 
take parí in, and share the fortune of the war : 
that they cxpected also to be reinforced by 
tbe Atuatici, who were already on their 
march : and that all their women, and such as 
00 account of tlieir age were unft to bear 
arms, Imd been con^eyed to a plaoe of safeiy, 
biacces«ible by reaiNm of the manhes that 
SDrrounded tL" 

XVII. CaBsar, i^pon this intelligeiice^ aent 
kis soottu aod eentmrlonfl befiipe, tochoose out 
aoonreuieat plaoe fer hia oamp. Mea&time, 
as maoy of tlie Belgtais wfao had lately 



submitied, and also uot a few Gauls, folluwed 
the Roman army, some of thrse, as was afler- 
wards knowii from the prísoiiers, observing 
the order and disposition of our march, deseft- 
ed in the night io the enemy, and informed 
them: '*That the severa^ legions were 
sppamtf^ from one anotlier, by a number of 
carríages posted between tliem : that they* 
would therefore haye aíavourable opportunlty, 
as soon as the first legion was arríved in the 
camp, and while the rest were yet a great 
way behiiid, of falling upon it encumbered 
with the baggage, and obtaining an easy 
victory ; by wíiich, and the plunder of the 
carrages, they wouid stríke such a teiror 
through the whole army, as must necessaríly 
draw after it a total defeat" This advice 
was the more readily Ilstened to, because of 
old, the Nervians, being very weak in horse, 
(nor even as yet have they greatly increase^l 
their strength this way, placing their whole 
confidence in tlieir foot,) in order to secure 
themseives against the inroads of the cavalry 
of the neighbouríng nations, had every where 
fortified the couiitry with bairícadoes of 
young trees ; which being split in the middie, 
and bent down on both ^des, the void spaces 
were so closely interwoven with brambles, 
thoms» and a multitude of boughs, issuing 
from the trees theroselves, that they formed a 
fence not oniy. impossible to be passed, but 
even to be seen tlirough. As these, there- 
fore, must greatly impede and perplex the 
march of the Roman army, they thought the 
advice given them by the Belgians was by no 
means to be neglected. 

XVIII. The place chosen by our men for 
their camp was a hill^ running with an even 
descent from the summit tili it reached the 
banks of the Sambre. Directly oppodte to 
this^ on the farther side of Uie rWer, and at 
the distance of about two hundred pacea, 
was another hill, of a like acclivity witfi the 
former, plain and open round the bottom, bnt 
covered on the top with woods, so thick that 
they hindered the prospect Among these 
woods the enemy lay concealed, and only a 
few sqiiadrons of hoiae appeared on the 
open ground by the river side, whose depth In 
that piace did not ezceed three leet. 

XIX. Caesar faaving sent the caTalry befoee, 
followed himself with ttie rest of the arroy. 
But the order and disposltion of his march 
diíléred frooi the aooount giTen in to ihe «la- 
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my hy the Belgfans. For iLnowlnf^ that the 
Nervians were near, he led up six Íef|rions, in 
front, ready equipped fbr battle, accordíng to 
his usual custom. After them followed the 
baipgai^ of the whole army; and then the 
two new leg^ons, who dosed* the march, and 
senred as guard to the carríages. Meantime 
the Roman cavalry, with the slingers and 
archerSf having passed the river, engaged the 
enemy's horse : but as they retired from time 
totime into the woods, and again sallied upon 
our men, who durst not pursue them beyond 
theopen ground ; the six legions that formed 
the van, coming up during these successive 
renoounters, began to intrench thcmselves. 
When the first line of our carriages appeared 
within sight of those that lay concealed in the 
woods, which was the time previously con- 
certed by the enemy for giving the onset, tlie 
Nervians, who stood Sfeadj drawn up within 
the thicket, and had mutually exhorted one 
aiiother to a resolute behaviour, rushed 
suddenly forward with all their forces, and 
fell furiously upon our cavalry. These being 
easily repulsed and broken, they ran down 
with incredible speed to the Sambre, inso- 
much, that at one and the same instant, they 
seemed to be in the woods, in the river, and 
charging our men on the other side. Nor 
were they less expeditious in mounting the 
hiil, and attacking those who were employed 
iu fortifying the camp. 

XX. Now had CBsar all the partsof a 
general upon his hands at once ; to erect the 
standard, which was the signal for the men to 
fly to arms : to proclaim the battle by sound 
of trumpet i to draw off the soldien ftom the 
works; to recall those that were gone to 
fetch materials for the rampart ; to draw up 
the army in order of battle ; to encourage his 
men ; and give the word of onset : in most of 
which he was prevented by the shortness of 
the time, and the sudden assault of the 
enemy. In this emergency, two things chiefly 
contributed to the preservation of the Romans : 
one, the ability and experience of the soldiers, 
who, practised in former battles, knewtheir 
dttty and what was expedient in the present 
oonjuncture, no less than the oflScers them- 
selves ; the other, the orders given by CiBsar 
to his several lieutenants, not to quit the 
workb, and the legions where they command- 
ed, till tíie fortifications of the camp were 
finished. For these, upon seeing the danger. 



and sudden approach of the enemy, waited 
not for new instructions finom the genend, but 
gave forth such orders, as their own prudence 
and the present necessity suggested, 

XXI. Caesar, having made the necessary* 
dispositions» ran to encourage his men ; and, 
as chance ordered ít, fell in with the tentli 
legion. When exhorting them in few words 
to exert their wonted bravery, and manfully 
sustain the assault withoutterror or dismay, as 
he saw the enemy within reach of dart, he 
gave the signal to engage. Hastening thence 
to another quarter of the fipld, he found the 
battle already begun. So short was the time 
allowed us to prepare ourselves, and such the 
resolution and impetuosity of the Nervians in 
rushing to the eiicounter, that neither could 
the oflkers find leisure to regulate the ensigns, 
nor the soldiers to put on their helmets, or 
uncase their targets. Each man, as he arrív- 
ed from the works, joined himself to the first 
standard that came in his way, tlint he nii«rht 
not lose that time in looking for liis own 
company, which was to be employed iii figlit- 
ing tlie enemy. 

XXII. The army being drawn up, raUier 
according to the nature of the place, the de- 
clivity of the hill, and the particular necessity 
of the time, than agreeable to order and the 
rules of war ; as the legions were forced to en- 
gage separately, some in one place, some in 
another, and the view of the fight was every 
where intemipted by the thick hedges de- 
scríbed above ; it was not possible in these cir- 
cumstances, to dístinguish, with any certaínty, 
where to send the necessary suppiies ; Iiow 
to provide against the exigencies of tiie field ; 
nor indeed for one man to have an eye to ail 
the occurrences that called for notice aiid 
redress. In such an nnequal aituation of 
things, therefore, much room was leflt for 
the various events and inteiposition of for- 
tune. 

XXIII. The soldiers of the ninth and 
tenth legions^ who were upon the left of the 
army, having cast their darts, advanced 
against the Atrebatians, with whom it was 
their fortune to engage. Tliese now weary. 
breathless, and overpowered with wounds, 
were quickly driven firom the higher ground 
quite back to the Sambre, where the Romans, 
stiU pieasing them sword in hand, slew great 
numbers as they endeavoured to pass the 
river. Nor did our men dedine pursuing 
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them to the other side : but following too far, 
tiU they were drawn Into a plaoe of diaadran- 
iMge, the enemy suddenly íaced about, and 
renewed the charge ; yetwere aaecoodtime 
obliged to betakc themseWes to flÍKht. So 
likewise, in anotJier qnatter of the field, the 
eleveoth and elf^ih legions, having over< 
thrown the Veromandiians, against whom they 
fought, drove them from the higher ground 
to the verj banks of the liver. 

XXIV.' As by this means the front and 
left side of the Roman camp Ibj in a manner 
qoite exposed, for the twelíih legion, and not 
far from that, the seventh were posted in tlie 
right wing ; the Nervians, headed by Boduog- 
natus^ their king, advanced thither hi a close 
body; and whilst one party endeavoured to 
surróund the legions, hj taking them in ílank, 
the rest mounted the hill, hi oider to get pos- 
session of the carop. At the same time our 
cavalrf , with the light-armed infantrj, who in 
the verf begínning of the engagement had 
been repulsed and broken, as we have related 
above, returning to the camp, and meeting the 
enemy in front, again betook themselves to 
flighL The servanta too of the anny, who 
from the top of the hill had beheld our meo 
victoríous, and pursuing the enemy acrofs the 
river, having sallied out for the sake of plun- 
der, when they now looked back, and sawthe 
Nervians in possession of the camp, fled with 
the utmost precipitation. This confusion was 
still more increased by the clamour and up- 
roar of ihose thai attended the carríages; 
insomuch Uiat the panic spreading on all sides, 
each man thought of providing for his safety 
bj Hight The cavalrj of Treves, who were 
in the highest esteem among the Gauls for 
their valour, and had been sent bj the state 
to reinforre Cesar's aimy, alarmed by these 
aevend appearances, when they saw our camp 
filled with multitudes of the enemy, the legions 
oveq>owered, and in a manner quite suiround- 
ed ; the horse, archen, slingers, and Numi- 
dians, routed, dispersed, and flying on all 
hands; imagining all was lost, retuined to 
their own oountrj, and repoited, that the 
Romans were utterly overthrown, and their 
camp and baggage in poasesBioo of the enemy. 

XXV. Casar, having encouraged the tenth 
legion, hastened to the ríght wing of the army. 
lle there found his men oveipowered by the 
cnemy ; the ensigns of the tweifth legion ali 
crawded into one plaoe, and the soIdÍerB them- 



selves standing so close together, that they 
had noi room to iise their arms ; all the cen- 
turíons of the fourth cohort slmn, the standard- 
bearer killed, and the standard taken ; the 
centuríoiM of the other cohorts almost all 
either killed or dangerously wounded ; aroong 
these P. Seztius Baculus, the íirst centuríon 
of the legion^ a man of great courage, so 
weakened by the multitude of his wounds, 
that he was hardlj able to support hirosrlf ; 
the rest discouniged and avoidlng the figlit, 
and some even runníng away, because abaii- 
doned by the troops that were to sustaín them ; 
the enemj pressing vigorouslj in front from 
the lower ground, and atthe same time flank- 
ing the legions on either side with great fury : 
in a word, things reduced to the last extre- 
mltf, and no bo^J of reserve to restore the 
batUe. Whereupon, snatching a buckler from 
a soldler, who stood in the rear of the legion, 
for he himself was come Uiither without oiie, 
and pressing to the fíxMit of the battle, lie 
called the centuríons hj name, encouniged 
the rest, and coinmanded the soldiers to od- 
vance the ensigns, and widen their ranks, Uiat 
they might be the more at liberty to use Utrir 
swords. Hts arrival insplríng the men wiUi 
hope^ and reviving their counige, as every oiie 
was ambitious of dlstinguisbing himself in the 
presence of his general, and even in his 
greatest extremity, redoubled his efforts, Uie 
progress of the enemy was a little checked. 

XXVI. Csesar observing that the sevf^ith 
legion, which fought at some distance froro 
the other, was likewise verj rouch pressed bj 
the eneroj, commanded the militarf tríbun«^ 
to draw the two legions together by degrees, 
and joíning thero back to back oppose the 
enemy with 9^ double fhmt This being done ; 
as they wejne now in a condiUon to support 
each other, and no longer feared being sur- 
rounded, they began to make a roore vigoroiis 
opposiUon, and fight with greater courage. 
Meanfiroe the two new legions that formed 
the reaf of our arroy, and had been appointed 
to giuird the baggage ; hearíng of the bottlr, 
advanced with all possible speed, and wcre 
seen by the Nervians frora the topof the hill ; 
and T. Labienns, who had made hiroself roas- 
ter of the enemy*s camp, oliserving from the 
higher ground how mattars went on oiir side, 
detached the tenth legion to our assistance. 
These understanding, by the flight of our 
cavalry and servants, the distress we were in. 
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and th« áaDger tliat thrpAtened tbe camp, tite 
lef^lons, and the general, made all tbe haste 
they couid to join us. 

XXVII. The arríval of this detachment 
pitiduced 8o great a change in our favour, 
tJiat many of the soldiers, who before lay op- 
pressed with wounds, now resuming courage^ 
and supporting themselves with their shieids, 
renewed the figlit. Naj, the very servants of 
the camp, observing the constemation of tlie 
enemj, unarmed as they were, rushed amongst 
their armed battalions. The cavalry too, 
striving by extraordinary efforts of valour to 
wipe away the ignoiAiny of their late flight, 
charged the enemy in ali places where the 
void spaces between the iegions suffered tliem 
to advance. Meantime tbe Nervians^ though 
now reduced to tlie last eztremity, exerted 
themseives with such determined courage, 
tiiat their front ranks being cut off, tliose wiio 
stood lieiiind moiuited the Ixxiies of tlie slaln^ 
and thence continued to maintaln tlie figlit; 
and when these too by tlieir.íaii had raised a 
niouiitain of carcases, such as remahied as- 
cending the piie, poured their javeiins upon 
us as from a rampart, and even retumed tlie 
durts thrown at them by uur men. Faine 
tlien'fore deceived not, in prociaiming so 
loudly tlie bravery of a people, wito tlius ad- 
ventured to cross a very hroaá ríver, ciimb 
tiie steepest lianlcs^ and rush upon an eiiemy 
p<)s«ess4'd of aii tlie advantages of grouud : 
difficuities, which, though seemingiy insur- 
niountabie, appeared yet as notiiing to men of 
ttieir resolution and magnanimity. 

XXVIII. Tlie battie being ended, and 
the nnme and nation of tlie Nervíans in a 
inaniier quite extingulshed, the old men. who, 
with lll^ womeu aiid chiidren, as we bave re- 
luU'd above, had lieen conveyed iuio a piace 
surrounded with bogs and marshes, hearing 
of this terríble overthrow, mid judging tliat 
Kotliing wouid be able to stop tlie progress of 
tíie conquerors, or protect the conquered from 
their vlctorlous arms, resoived, with the coii- 
sent of ail tliat survived the late disaster, to 
send ambassadors to Osar and surrender 
themseives. These, in reciting the calamities 
of their country, represented, that of slx hun- 
dred senators, there remahied oniy ihree; 
and that from sixty tliousand fighting men« 
they were reduced to five hundred. Cu^sar, 
as a proof of his compassion towards thls brave 
and unturtunate peopie, readily took Úwm 



under his protectíon, allowing them fíce 

fuli possession of their towns and teRitionet, 

aiid stricUy commanding ali the neighbouriii^ 

natiuos to abstain finom iiýuríes and wrongSL 

• XXIX. Tlie Atuatici, of whom mejitioa 

has been made above, being upon tbeír march 

witli aii tiieir forces to join tiie Nervians, and 

hearing of their defeat, immediateiy retumed 

home ; when abandoning ali their other towns 

and casties^ they conveyed themseives and 

their riches into a piace of great strrngth, 

which nature had fortified with uiicoaimon 

care ; for it was oo every slde surrounded wich 

high rocks and precipices, liaving ouiy one 

avenue of about two hundred feei bruad, thal 

approached the town with a gentle rísing 

Here they raised a doubie waii of prodtgioua 

height, whereon, as a further security, they 

iaid great numbers of .huge stones, aiid stroiig 

poiuted beams. This people were descended 

from tlie Teutones and Cimbri, whoy in their 

inarch towards tlie Aips aiid Itaiy, ieft tlieir 

heavy baggage on this side tiie Rhine, with a 

detachment of six thousaiid men to guaid it« 

Tliese, after the final overtiirow of tiieir coun- 

trjmen, heiug for many years iiarassed and 

persecuted by the neighbouriug states, some- 

times invading others, sometimes defendin^ 

Uiemseives, at i&st, with tlie consent of aii tbe 

Ixirderiiig nations, obtained peace, ond cliose 

tliis place for a habitation. 

XXX. On the first arríval of tbe Roman 
anny, they made frequeut saliies íitMu the 
towii, and engaged our roen in smali skir» 
mishes. But CÏesar having drawn a iine of 
coiitravaliaUon, twelve feet high, Íifieen milei 
in circumference, and every where weii forti- 
fied wlth redoubts, they krpt Uieiuseives wlthin 
Uieir walls. When we iiad now finished our 
approaches, cast up a mouut, and were pre- 
pariiig a tower of assauit liehlnd tlie workSy 
ttiey began at first to deride us from the bat- 
tioments, and in reproeciiful laiiguagc ask tbe 
meaniiig of that prodigious engine núsed at 
such a distance ! With what tuinds or strength, 
men of our sise and make, (for the Gauis, 
\ who are for Uie most part very taii, despiae 
Uie smaii stature of the Romans^) could hope 
to bring forwárd so unwieidy a machine 
against their waiis? 

XXXI. But when they saw it removed 
and approaching near Uie town^ astonished ai 
Uie new and unusual appearaiice, Uiey seot 
ambaasadon to Csuar to sue fbr peeceu 
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beii^ aoooniSngly introduced, ioid 
" That thej doubted noi but the Ko- 
vere aided in their wan hj the gods 
tftcBiseives, it aeeming to them a nuïre thao 
bonan taak to transpoft irith such fÍBcillty an 
cngine of that amatlng height, by wliich they 
wcre bimight upon a levei with their enemies, 
and enabied to engage them in close fight. 
That they theiefore put themseiyes and Ibr- 
tnnes iíito liis liands, requesting only, that if 
bis clemencj and goodness, of which they had 
Ifeeard so much from others, had detennined 
him to spare the Atuatid, he would not de- 
ptiTe them of their aims : that the nelghlwuring 
oatioos were almost ail their enemies, as en- 
▼ylng their supeiior ▼aloor, nor would it be 
poBSible for them to defend themselves 
fron iheir attacks, if their arms were talcen 
away: in fine, tliat if such must be their fálB, 
Chey wouid rather choose to undergo any for- 
tnne from the hands of the Romans, than ex- 
pose tbemselTes to be cruelly butcliered by 
tboae over whom they had been wont to exer- 
cise domínion. 

XXXII. To this Ca»ar replied: "That 
In regard of his usuai conduct on these occa- 

i, rather than for any merit of theirs, he 
willing to graot them terms of peace, pn>- 
they submitted before the ÍNittering-ram 
touched thpir waiis; but tliat no surrender 
would be accepted unless they agreed to deli- 
vcr np their arms: that he would taice the 
aame care of them as he had done before of the 
KerHans, and lay his express commands upon 
tfae ncighbouring nations to abstain from ali 
iii}uries towards a people who had put them- 
aeives nnder the protection of the Romans.*' 
The ambaasadors retuming with this answer 
to their countrymen, they accepted in appear- 
anoe the oonditions oífered them by Oesar^ 
and threw so vast a qoantity of arms into the 
diteh before the town, that the heap almost 
leached to the top of the wall. Nevertheless, 
as was afterwards known, they retained about 
a third pait, and eoncealed them privately 
withln the town. The gates being thrown 
opcn, they enjoyed peace for the remaining 
|ittrt of that day. 

XXXIII. In the evenhig Caesar ordered 
tbc gatcs to bc shut^ and the soldiers to quit 
tbc town, ihat no injury might be oífered to 
thc inhabitants during the night Whereupon^ 
thc Atoatici, in consequence of a design they 
bad before coocerted, imagining that the Ro- 



mans, after a sormider of thc plaoe, would 
either set no goard at ali, or at least keep 
watch with less precaution; partly arming 
themselves with soch weapons as thcy had 
privately retained, partly with targets made of 
lïark or wicker, and covered over hastily with 
hides, made a furious sally about midnight with 
all their forces, and charged onr works on 
that side where they seemed to be of eaaicst ' 
aocess. 

XXXiy. The alaim being immediatcly 
given, by lightbig fires, as Caesar before com- 
manded, the soldien ran to the attack firam 
the neigfabouring forts. A very sharp conflict 
ensued^ for the enemy now driven to despairj 
and having no hope but in tlieir valour, foughl 
with all possibie bravery, though the Romaos 
had the advantage of the ground, and poured 
their javelins upon them both from the towera 
and the top of the rampart About four thoi»- 
sand were siain upon the spot, and the rest 
obliged to retire into the town. Next day thc 
gates were forced, no one offering to make ihc 
least rpsistance, and the army having-taken 
possession of the place, the inhabitants, to the 
number of fifty-three thousand, were sold for 
slaves. 

XXXV. About the same time P. Cras- 
sus, whom Cssar had sent with a legion 
againstthe Venetians, Unellians, Osismians, 
Curiosolitas, Sesuvians, Aulerci, and Rhedo- 
nes, maritime states inhabiting along the sea 
coast^ despatched messengera to acquainthim, 
tliat all these nations had submittedto the do- 
minion aiid authority of the Romans. 

XXXVI. The campaign being ended, and 
all the provinces of Gaal subdued, such was 
the opinion conceived of this war amongst all 
the barliarians round about, that even the nar- 
tions beyond the Rhlne sent ambassadors to 
Ciesar, offering to give hostages, and submit 
to his commands. But he being then in haste 
to retum to Italy and Illyricum, ordered them 
to attend him the next spring. Meantimc, 
having disposed his army into winter quaiters 
in the territories of the Andes, Timmes and 
Camutes, which states lay the nearest to thc 
provinces that had been the seat of the war, 
he himself set out for Italy. The senate be- 
ing informed of these Buocesses by Cosar*! 
letten, decreed a thanksgiving of fifleeii 
days ; a number never allowed to any general 

Ibcfore. 
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L CxÊAtL, upon hb departnre for luly, sent 
Sei]giQ9 Galba with the twelfth legion, and 
parl of tfae caTalrj, against the Nantuates, 
Veragrians and Sedunl, whose territoríes ez- 
lended firmn the confines of the Allobrogíans, 
the Lake Lemanos, and the river Rhone^ ali 
the way to the top of the Alps. His design 
in this expedition was to open a free passage 
orer Chose monntains to the Roman merchants, 
wfao had hitherto travelled them with g^at 
danger, and sub)ect to many grievous exac- 
tkMU. Galba, whose orders also were to put 
Únt legion into winter quarters in those parts, 
if he SBW it necessary, after some successful 
encoantersy and making himself master of 
aeveral forts, was addressed by ambassadors 
iTom all nations round. Having settled the 
terms of peace, and received hostages for 
their ftdelity, he resolved to quarter two 
cohorts among the Nantuates, and himseif, 
vith the other cohorts, to winter in a town of 
the Veragrians, called Octodurus. This 
towo, whicfa iB situated in ihe midst of a 
valley, npon a plain of no great extent, is 
boonded on all sides by very high mountains. 
As it was divided into two parts by a river, he 
\eh one part to the Gauls, and assigned the 
other to fais legion for their winter-quarters, 
oommanding it to be fortified with a ditch and 
rampart 

II. After many days spent here, and that 
Ofders had been given for the bringing in of 
com to supply the camp, he was suddenly in- 
formed by his spies, tliat the Gauls had 
abandoned in the nigfat tfaat part of the city 
■Ugtted to them, and that the impending 



mountains were oovered with great maltitadei 
of ihe Veragrians and SedunL Many reasona 
conspired to induce the Ganls to tfais sudden 
resolution of «^newing the war, and falling 
upon our men. First, the small nnmber of 
the Roman troops, who were therefore 
despísed by the enemy, as not amountiiig in 
all to one legion \ two entire cohorts having 
been detached, and even of those that remain- 
ed with Galba, many being gone out in quest 
of provisions ; and then their persuasioo, tliat 
by reason of the inequality of the ground^ 
where it would be easy for them to pour upon 
us from the top of the mountains, and over- 
whelm us with their darts^ ourmen would not 
be able to stand the very first assaulL Add 
to all this, their inward regret at seeing 
their children tom firom them under tha 
name of hostages, and that they firmly bfr- 
lieveditto be the de^ign ofthe Romans, in 
seiabig the summits of the mountains, not only 
to open a finee passage over the AIps, but to 
secure to themselves the perpetual possession 
of those parts, and annex them to the adjoin- 
ing province. 

III. Upon this intelligence, Galba, wiio 
had neither completed tUe fortifications of liis 
camp, nor laid in sufficient stores of com and 
other provisions, as little apprehending an in- 
surrection of this kind, among a people thal 
bad submitted and given hostages» liaying 
speedily assembied a council of war, ^ffU 
to ask tbeir advice in the present exigenee. 
As the danger which threatened them waa 
sudden and unexpected, and as they saw tho 

momitaius on every side covered with multi- 
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tmlfia of anaed soldien, insomiich that there 
was no room to hope, eitber for succoun, or 
anj conTOjB of provisioo, becaiue Uie enemj 
were in poasession of all the avenuet to the 
camp ; some believing Uie case to be altoge- 
ther desperate« proposed to abandon the bag- 
gage, and attempt bj a sali j tbe recoverj of 
their old quarters. But the greater number 
were for reserving this expedient to the last 
extremiij^and in the meantime to wait the de- 
cision of fortune, and in the best manner thej 
were able, defesd the camp. 

IV. Afler a short space, and even before 
there was sufl&cient time for the puttíng in exe- 
cotion what had been resolved ou, Uie enemj, 
at a signal given, came rusbing upon us from 
all parts, and began the assault bj a shower 
of stones and daits. Our men at first made a 
brave and vigorom resistance, plyíng them 
with their Javelins from Uie ramparts, whence 
not a single weapon was discharged in vain ; 
and as anj part of the camp appeared hard 
pressed for want of men to defend it, thither 
the j ran, and made head against the assailants- 
But in this the Gauls had greaUj tbe advan- 
tage, that when fatigued with Uie length of 
the figbt, thej fcund themselves under a ne- 
cessitj to retíre, fresh men succeeded in theír 
place, wbereas on our stdet bj reason of the 
smail number of troops, no resouroe of this 
kind was left ; so that not onlj such as were 
wearíed with fighting were jet obliged to con- 
tinue in their posts^ but we could not even per- 
mit Uie wounded to retíre, or for a moment to 
ahandon the charge. 

V. The battle had now lasted upwards of 
úx hours without intermission, insomuch, that 
the Romans not onlj found their strength 
greatlj exhausted, but even began to be in 
want of weapons, wherewith to annoj the ene- 
mj. The Gauls, on the other hand, luged 
the combat wíth greater furj than ever, and 
meeting with but a faint resistance, feli to de- 
moiishing the rampait and fiilingup the ditch. 
All was giving waj liefore thero, wben P. 
Sextíus Baculus, a centuríon of tbe first rank, 
the aame, who, as we have related above, receiv- 
ed so manj wounds in the battle against the 
Nervians; asiikewise C. Volusenus, a miiitarj 
tribune, one equallj distinguished for his con- 
duct and braverj, came to Galba, and repre- 
sented: That the onlj refuge now left, was 
bj a sttdden saiij, to put all upon the issue of 
8 bold attack. Accordinglj» Galba, cailing 



the centurions together, bj them gave imme- 
diate noUce to the toldiers to keep for saam 
time onl j on the defensive. and baving provid- 
ed themselves with the weapout thrown a^ 
them bj the enemj» and a ÍitUe recovered 
their strength, upon a slguai given, to aallf' 
out of the camp, and place ali their hopea of 
safetj in their valour. These ofders were ex- 
actl j followed : and the Romans rushing fo- 
riottslj upon the enemj from all parts, neither 
gave tliem tíme to comprehend the meaning 
of 80 unexpected an attack, nor to recover oufc 
of the confttsioo into which it had thrawn 
them. Thutfortunechangingtidetythejeverj 
wliere tuirottnded and pnt to the swofd the 
Gault, who had ao Íatelj entertained liopesof 
masteringourcamp. Of thirtjthousandarmed 
troops, wliich number, as appeared afterwardt, 
were present in tbit astault, more than ten 
tbousand períslied in the field. The rest fled 
in great terror and confusion, and wero evea 
forced to abandon the summits of the moun- 
taina. The Romans seeing the enem j entlrelj 
dispersed, and obliged everj where to throw 
down their arms, quitted the pursuit, and re- 
tired within their intrenchments. 

VI. Aíter thit batUe, Gaiba, unwilling a 
aecond time to expose himself to the inconstan- 
cj of fortune, and besides/consideríng that be 
had met with an opposition he litUe expected, 
when he first resolved to wintrr in these paits; 
above b1\, finduig himself in great waiit of com 
and forage, the next daj set fire to the town« 
and began his march back into the province. 
As there was no enemj in the field to disturi) 
or oppose him in his retreat, he brought the 
legíon safe into the countrj of the Nantuates, 
and thenoe into the terrítories of U.e Allobro- 
gians, wfaere he put them into winter quar- 
ters. 

VII. The insurrection bebig thus entirelj 
queiled, Caesar, for manj reasons, believed 
that Gaul was now restored to a state of tran- 
quiilitj. Tbe Belgiana had been overoome« 
the Germans expeiled, and the Sedunl, and 
other inhabitants of the Alps, forced to submiL 
He therefore, in the beginning of winter, veA- 
tured upon a progress into III jricum, from a 
desire he had to visit those nations, and ac- 
quaint himself with the countrj, when ali on a 
sudden a new war broke out in Gaul. The 
occasion of it was as follows : the seventh le- 
gion^ commanded bj joung Crassus, wasquar- 
ten*d amoug the Andes, a people bordering 
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i^cn Únt ocean. As iliere W8§ great Karcity 
of ooni in these parU, CrasBua aent sonie offi- 
oen of the caTaliy and intlitary tribiines to so- 
lícit a siqiplj firom the neighbouring states. 
Of this number were T. Tenrasidius. sent to 
the Eusubiaus; M. Trebius Gallus, to the 
Curiosolitse, and Q yehinius, and T. Silius, 
to the Venetians. 

VIIJ. Tiiis iast staie is bj far the most 
powerful aiHÍ cousiderabie of aii tite natioiis 
inhabiting aloug the aea coast ; and that not 
onlj oo aocooiit of tiieir vastshipping, where- 
with tiiej drive a mightj traffic to Britain, and 
their skill and ezperience in navai aflairs, in 
which th€>j ipTatlj surpass tlte otiier maritime 
staies; but becaiise ijiug upon a iarge and 
open coasty against wtiich the sea rages with 
great vioience, aud where the havens, lieiug 
few in uumber, are aii subject to their juris- 
diction ; tiiej liave most of the nations that 
trade ín tlioríe seas tributaríes to their state* 
Amaci|r them tlie revult began, bj detaiiiing 
Síiius and Veianius, as bj this means thej hop- 
ed to recover the hostages thej had put into 
the hands of Crassus. The ueiglibottríng 
states, moved bj iheir authorítj and exampie^ 
as the Gauis are in generai verj sudden and 
forward in their resoives, detained for tlie 
same reason Trebius and Terrasidius, aiid 
Speedilj despatching arobassadors firom one to 
another, tliej, bj their prínces, entered hito a 
coofederacj of acting hi all thtngs with com- 
mon conseiit, and aliite exposiug themselves 
to the same íssoe of fortune, eamestlj solicit- 
iag at the same ttme the other provinces, ra- 
ther to stand up in defence of that liliert j thej 
Ikad received of their ancestors, than tamelj 
submit to the ignominious yoke of the Romaiis. 
Ail the natioos upon the sea coast coming 
readilj into this aliiance, thej jointlj sentam- 
baasadors to Crassus, to acquaint him : " That 
if he expected to have hisofficers restored,he 
Bnst first send them faack theír hostages.** 

IX. Caesar having intelligence of these 
Jihigs from Ciassus, and being then at a great 
distaiice from Ganl, ordered in the meantime, 
that a number of galiejs should be built upon 
the Loire, a river which runs into the ocean ; 
aiMÍ tiiat mBrinefSy rowers, and piiots shouid 
be diBwn together £rom the province. These 
ocden betng ezecuted with great despatch, he 
hiiaseif, as soon as tiie seasou of ttie jear per- 
máU/Báf came to tlie arm j. The VeiieLÍaiis, aiid 
statea iu aiiïaoce witli tliem, liaviiig no- 



tioe of his arrivai, and reiectíng at the m 
Ume upon tiie greatness of tlieir crlme^ in 
talning and ioading with irons ambaasadors, a 
name ever iooked upon amongst aii natiooa 
as sacred and invioiabie, began to make pre- 
parations pruportioued to the danger tliat 
threatened them, more especialij to provide 
themselves witli all khids of wariike stores, 
aod that with so rouch the greater aiacrítj and 
confidence, as the nature and situation of the 
country gave tliem good hopes of being able to 
defend themseives. Thej knew that tha 
passes bj land were everj where cut asnnder, 
bj the manj frítlis and anii& of the o^ean that 
run up in those parts ; and that the approach 
bj sea was not lessdifficult, on account of the 
small nuniber of haHiours and the little know- 
ledge the Romans had of the coast. Neither 
did thej imagine it possible for our armj to 
continue long iti that countrj, lij reason of 
the great scarcitj of com ; and ahouid even 
ail these ezpectations deceive tliem, thej had 
still a mightj cotifidenoe in the strength and 
numlier of their sliipping. llie Romans, thej 
were sensible, had biu a verj inconsiderable 
fleet; and were besides perfect strangers to 
tlie ports, islands, aiid sliailows of the coast, 
wbere the chtef weight of tlie war wm I ke 
to fail. At the lime tliej foresaw tltat our 
pilots, accustonied onij to the lutvigation of 
the Meditentineau, a sea bounded aud shut In 
on ail sides bj the coniinent, miist needs find 
themselves greatl j at a loss, wlien thej came 
to enter the vast aiid open spaces of the wide 
Atlantic ocean. In consequence of these re» 
flections, and the resolutions formed upon 
them, thej set about fortiíjing thelr towns, 
and convejlng all their com into places of 
strength^ ordering as manj ships as could be 
got together to rendesvous in the Venetian 
ports *, it appearíng, that Casar intended to 
begin the war bj attacking that state. Thej 
likewise brought over to their alliance the 
OsismianSy Lexovians, Nannetes, Ambianl, 
Morini, Diabllntes, and Menapians, and des- 
patclied ambassadors into Britain, which lies 
over against their coast, to solicit aasistanca 
from thenre. 

X. Aii these diflkulties belbre mentioned 
atteiided the prosecution of thls war: but €»• 
sar was urged bj man j ounsideratioos to im- 
dertake and carrj it on with vigour : the in- 
suit offired to tiie commonwealth in detaining 
tlie Rouiau knights ; a revolt and hisuirectioo. 
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•fter subinisskNi, and liosta^s ffiyrn ; tlie con- 
ÍBderMy of ra imiiiy stales : above oll liis fear, 
leii by iie|^lectiiif( to ofipose tliesie fimt cxNiiino* 
tioiWy lie sliottld f^iTe eitcoiirageuieiit to Uie 
ntfaer proviiices of Gatil Ui foliow the exainple. 
Reáectinf^, tlierefore, u[K)íi tlie geiiius and 
teinper of tiie Oauls, fond of revoíutions, aiid 
ever forward aiid ready to engage in new 
wars, and conBÍdering at the saine time, tliat 
it was tlie natural beiit and disposition of man- 
kind to aspire after liberty, and ablior the 
yoke of servitude, he determined, before the 
Ínfection sliould spread wider, to divide his 
anny, and distribuie it into the several pro- 
vinces of Gaul. 

XL Piirsoant to thia design, T. Labienus, 
his iieutenant, was sent with the cavalry to 
Treves, whose terriiory extends aloiig the 
banks of the Rhine. To him he gave it in 
cbarge, to take a progress to Rheims, and the 
other Beigian states, In order to retaín them 
Ín oliedience, as iikewise to oppose the Ger- 
mans, should they attempt by force the passage 
of tlie river; a report then prevailing, tfaai 
they had Íieen invited over by the Belgiana. 
P. Crassus, with twelve legionary cohora, 
and a great Ixidy of borse, had orders to 
march iuto Aqnitain, to prevent tlie arríval of 
any supplies from that quarter, aiid the Junc- 
tion of the forces of so many powerful nations. 
Q. Titurius Sabinus, at the head of tliree 
legions, entered the country of the Unellians, 
CuriosolitaB, and Lezovians, to find einploy- 
ment for the troops that had lieen drawn to- 
gether in those parts. To yoiuig Bruttis lie 
gave the command of the fleet, and of ail the 
vessels from Gaul, which he had ordered to 
be fitted out by the Santones, Pictones and 
other provinces that continued in oliedience, 
Btrongly recommending to him at the same 
tíme, to use the greatest despatch, and saii 
with ali expedition for the Venetian coasL 
He himself, at the head of the land anny, set 
oot npo9 his marcfa thither. 

XII. The sitoation of most of the towns in 
those parts is such, that standing upon the 
edges of promontories, or upon points of land 
that run out into the sea^ there is no appronch- 
ing them with an army at high water, which 
happens always twice in twelve hours. Neither 
Ís it possible for a fleet to draw near ; because, 
upon the recess of the tide, the ships would 
be in danger of being dashed against the 
■haUafwa and banks of sand. Both these 



reasons therefore concnrred to secnre their 
towns finoni assanlt ; and if at any tiuie, by tfae 
greatiiess of tlte works carried oii agaiosC 
Úiem, and htige artlficial mounts, tliat served 
to prevent tlie ingress of the sea, aiid werB 
raised io a lieight nearly equalling tlieir walls, 
tliey saw themselves reduced to an extremity, 
theii, by bringing up their sliips, of wliich they 
had always a great number in readiness, they 
easily fbund means to carry off tlieir effects» 
and withdraw into the nearest towns, where 
they again defended themselves by the saue 
advantages of situation as before. In this 
manner did they elude all CaesaTs attempts 
duríng a great part of the stunmer, and that 
with 80 much the more soccess, because our 
fieet was kept back by tempests, and fouod 
the navigation extremely dangerotis in thai 
vast and botmdless ocean, wiiere the tides are 
greaty and the havens both l'ew in number, 
aiid at a considerable distance one fram 
another. 

XIII. For the Venetian ships were built 
and fitted out in tliis manner : Their bottoms 
were somewhat flatter than ours, the better to 
adapt themselves to tlie sliallows, and sustain 
without danger tlie regress of the tide^. Their 
prows were very high and erect^ as likewíse 
their steros, to bear the htigene«s of the 
billows, aiid the violence of tempests. The 
j body of the vessel was entirely of oak, to stand 
the shocks and assaults of tliat tempestuoua 
ocean. The benches of the rowers were made 



of strong beams of about a foot in breadthy 
and fastened with iron naiis an inch thick. 
I Instead of cables, they sectuvd tlieir anchors 
: with chains of iron ; and made use of skinsy 
and a sort of thin pliant leather, by way of 
sails, either because they wanted canvas, and 
were Ignorant of the art of making sail-cloth, 
or, which is more probable, because they 
imagined that canvas sails wére not so proper 
to bear the violence of tempests, the rage and 
fury of the winds, and to govem ships of that 
bulk and burthen. Between our fleet, and 
vessels of such a make, the nattire of the en- 
counter was this ; that in agility, and a ready 
command of oars, we had indeed the advan- 
tage, but in other respects, regardlng the 
sltuation of the coast, and the assaiilts of 
storms, all things ran very much in their 
favoitr; for neither could our ships iiviure 
them with their beaks. so great was their 
strength and firnmess; nor could wa easily 
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thnm m our darts, because of their height 
ftbove us; vrhich aiso was the reason, that 
ve íonná it extremeiy difficult to g^pple tlie 
meiny, and briiig tliem to close fighL Add 
to ail ttiis, that when the sea began to rage, 
aud they were forced to submit to the plea- 
Mire of the winds, they couid botli weatlier tlie 
siorm betier, aiid more securely tnist them- 
selves aracn|r the shallows, as fearíng nofching 
fium tlie rocks and cliffs upon the recess of the 
tide. The Romaus, oii Uie other hand, had rea- 
saa to be under a conUnual dread of these aud 
Rich iike accidents. 

XIV. Gesar tiaTing taken many of their 
lowiis, and finding tluii he only fatigued his 
anny to no purpose, because he could neither 
preveut the retreat of 'the enemy, nor force 
Kiieír garrtsons to a surrender, resoived to wait 
tiie arrivai of his fleet ; which being accord- 
ingly come np, was no sooner descríed by Uie 
Veuetians, tlian alxiut two hundred and twenty 
of their l)est ships, weli equipped for service, 
aod fumislied with ali kind of weapons, stood 
out to sea, and drew up iii order of lnitUe, 
against us. Neither Brutiis, whocommanded 
tÍM Úeet, nor Uie centuríons and miiitary tri- 
buues who liad the cliarge of particuiar ves- 
aeis, luiew what course to take, or in wiiat 
manner to conduct the fight : for they were no 
strangrrs to the strength and firmneas of tiie 
Veuetiaii shtpping, which rendered them proof 
agaiiist our beaks ; and wlien they had even 
raified turrets upon the declcs» yet lx$ing still 
overtoppt'd by Uie iofty stems of Uie enemy, 
the Roioans could not with any advantage 
throw in Uieir darts ; whereas those sent liy 
tiie Gauls, coming from above, descended with 
great vioience on our men. In this ezigence, 
a partícuiar kind of mstrument, used by the 
mariners, proved of signai service, in giving a 
favourable issue to the comiiBt. They liad 
provided themselves with long poles, armed at 
one end with long scythes, not uniike Uiose 
made use of in attacking the walls of towns. 
With these they laid hold of the enemy*s 
tackle. and drawing off the gaiiey liy the ex- 
treme force of oun, cut asunder the ropes that 
ftstened Uie sail-yards to the mast Tliese 
giving way, the sail-yards necessaríly came 
down; iiisomuch, that as ail Uie hopes aiid 
rzpectations of the Gauls depended entirely 
uutheir salls and rígging, by depríviiig thein 
of this resonrce, we at Uie same iinie n lulcred 
tlieir veaseis wiioily unservice&ble. Tne rt* :». 



depended altogether upon the vnlour of the 
troaps, in whicli Uie Roiiiai» had gmUy Uie 
advantage; and tiie nither, because they 
fought wiUiin view of ('aeaar and Uie whoie 
anny, so that uot a single act of bravery couid 
pass unobserved; for ali the adjoining hiiia 
aiid eminences which afforded a near prospect 
of Uie sea, were covered with our men. 

XV. llie enemy's sail-yards being, aa we 
have saidy cut down, aud many of their alilpa 
singly surrouiided by two or three of ours at a 
Ume, the Romans used their utmost endea- 
vours to Imard them : wliich the Venetiana 
observing, and that we had already made our- 
selves masters of a grpat part of their fleet, aa 
Uiey could fall upon no eiqiedient to prevent 
80 great a misfortune, they liegon to Uiink 
of províding for tlieir safety by flight Ac- 
cordingly Uiey tacked aliout, in order to have 
Uie advantage of the wínd, when all of a aud- 
den so deud a caim ensued, that not a vesaei 
cottld stir out of its place : nor could any thing 
have fallen out more opportuiieiy towarda put- 
tíng at once a fiiud period to Uie war ; for tlie 
Romans attacking Uieir ships oue after ao» 
other, iook them with ease, insomuch, that of 
all that vBst number that came out againat ua« 
but a very few, under &vour of the níght, ea- 
caped to iaud, after a coiiflict Uiat contiiiiied 
from uine in the moniiug tiii suii-set. 

X V J. This batUf» put an end to úíe war with 
the Venelians, and all the naUons upon the 
sea coast For as the entire boily of their 
youth, aiid all Uiose also of more advanced 
age, who were capable of serviug their couii* 
try by Uieir credit add cotmsels, were preaent 
in the action, and as they had iikewise drawn 
together Uieir whole navai strrngUi : such aa 
survived Uiis defeat, Imvhig neiUier any piace 
of refuge wliereunto to retire, nor meana ieft 
of defendiiig their towus, surrendered tiiem- 
selves and their all to Ca*8ar*s mercy. But 
he thought it necessary to proceed agaiiiat 
them with Uie greater severíty, that he might 
impress upon Uie mind of the Gauls for the fu- 
ture, a more inviolable regard to the sacred 
character of anibassadors. Having therefora 
caused ail their senators to he put to death, lie 
onlered Uie rrst to be sold for slaves. 

XVIJ. Duríiig theae transactiQua againat 
the Veiielians, Q. Tituríus Sabinus eotered 
the territoríes of the UneÍIians, at Uie head ol 
Uie tnK>|>8 put undcT bis coromand by Ci 
Viridov'.x w&s iiivestcd with the aupremo 
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thority in these parts, nnd liad been Rppoínted 
fHenenii in chief by all the atatf^s concenied in 
ttie reYult ; out of which he had drawn toge- 
tlitT a verjr numerous and powerful anny. 
Nay, but a very few dajs before, tiie Aulerci, 
Eburovices, and Lezovians, having massacred 
their senate, because they refused to engage 
iii tlie war, had shut their gates against Uie 
KomanSy aod Joined themselves to Viridovix. 
Besides all tliis, he had very much streiigUi- 
eiied his army by the great numbers that 
flocked to him from all perts of Gaul ; men of 
desperate fortunes, or accustomed to Íive by 
rubiiery, whom the hopes oi' piwuier, and iove 
of war liad drawii off from Uie daity ialiours of 
their caliing and the cares of agricuiture. 

XVIIl. Sabuius kept ciose wiUiin his 
camp, which was situated in a manner every 
way advantageous, whiie Viridoviz, who liad 
posted himseif at the distaiice of about two 
miies, daily drew out hisroen^andoírered him 
batUe. This l)etiaviourof the Romangenerai 
not oniy drew upon him Uie couteuipt of Uie 
eiiemy, but occasioiied aiso sonie murmuring 
amoiig his own troops, aiid filied the Gauia 
wiUi so liigh a conceit of his fear, that they 
eveu adventured to come up to his very trencii^ 
es. The reason of liis acting in this man- 
ner was, Uiat he Uioiight it iiot justiíiabie in a 
iieuteiiant, in Uie aÍMence of the comniander 
in chief, to luiaard a iMitUe with so superior au 
anny, unless upon terms of evideiit advaiiLBge. 
XIX. Having confirmed them in this be- 
lief, Uiat his reserve was Uie eífect of fear, he 
inade choice of a certain Gaui from anioiig 
Uie auxiiiaríes, a man of address, and every 
way quaiified for carrying on liis design. Him 
lie persuaded, by great rewards, and still great- 
er promises, to go over to Uie enemy, iiistruct- 
iiig him at Uie same time in the part he was to 
act This Gaui, coming to their camp as a 
deserter, iaid before them the fear of the Ro- 
nuuis, and the extremiUes to which Ciesar 
was reduced in Uie war agaiiist Uie Veiie- 
tians ; nor did he faii to insinuate, Uiat there 
was great reason to l)elieve Sabiniis intended 
the next night prívateiy to draw off liis army, 
and march to Cosar's assistance. No sooiier 
was tliis heard by the Gauis, tluui they all 
críed out with one voice, that they oiight not 
to iose so fair an occasion of success, but to go 
aiid attack the Roman camp. Maiiy reasoiis 
concurred to fix them in Uiis resolution. The 
reserve of Sabinus fur some dayspast : Ute in- 



telligence from the deseitrr, confirming thelr 
beiief of his fear ; the want of provisions, of 
which they had taken no great care to lay in 
a sufficient stock ; the hopes conceived from 
the Venetian war; and, in fine, Umt readíness 
wiUi which men are apt to believe what íails 
in wíth their expectatíoiis and wishes. Urged 
by these consideraUons, they would not suffer 
Virídovix and the rest of the genenii oiBcers 
to dismiss the councii liefore they liad obtain- 
ed their consent for the taking up of anns^ and 
fiiiling upon the Roman camp. The proposal 
being at last agreed to, Uiey provided Uiem- 
selves with íascines and hurdles, to fill up the 
ditch, and joyfuiiy liegan their march, as to a 
certain victory. 

XX. The Roman cainp siood upon an emi- 
nence, which rose with a gentie ascent, for 
the space of about a mtie. Hither the Gauis 
advanced with so much haste, in orde^ to come 
iipon our troops unprepared, that by Uiat tíme 
they were arríved, they liad run tliemselves 
quite out of lireath. Sabinus having encour- 
aged his men, wliom he saw eager to engage, 
gave the word of onset. As Uie eiieniy were 
veiy much encumbered with the loads of fas- 
cines Uiey had brought to fili up the ditcli^ he 
ordered a sudden saily from the two several 
gates of Uie camp, and so weii did it siicceed, 
by reason of the advantage of the groun<l, Uie 
iiiexperíence and wearíness of the Gauls, tlie 
bravery of the Roman troops, and their ability 
acquíred in former batUes, that the enemy 
could iiot sustain the very first charge of oiir 
meii, but imiiiediateiy betook themselves to 
fligliL The Romans, who were fresh aud vi- 
gorous, piirsuing Uiem under all Uiese disad- 
vuntaf^es, put great numbers to the sword, ftnd 
Uie rest being foliowed by the cavalry, very 
few escaped Uie siaughter. llius at one and 
Uie same Ume, Sabinus had an account of Uie 
defeat of Uie Venetians liy sea, and Cm- 
sar of the victory obtained by Sabinus* at 
land. AIÍ the severai states in those parts 
readiiy submitted to Tituríus : for ah Uie (ïauls 
are very prompt and forward to undertake a 
war, so are they of a disposition Uiat easíly re» 
ients, and gives way to Uie strokesof adversity. 

XXI. Much about Uie same time P. Cras- 
sus arríved hi Aquitain, a country, which as 
we have before observed, for extent of terrí- 
tory, aiid ntimber of inlmbitants, is deservedly 
comited a third part of Gaui. This general 
understanding that he was to cooduct a ^ar 
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■ thoie paits, wfaerR but a few yean Mort 

L. V«lcríti9 Pneconinus had been slain, and 

his anny put to the rout« and whence L. 

^lanilius,. the proconsul, had been dríven wiUi 

the lo« of his faaggage, soon Iwcame sensible 

that he mosi act with more than ordinarj dr- 

caaspfctioo and Tigour. Having therefore 

Biade proTÍBion of com, asaembled his auxili- 

»Tj tioops and cavalry, and strengthened his 

srmy wiih a choice body of volunteers, drawn 

ti^ether by name from Toulouse» Carcaso, and 

Naffaonne, which states make up that pait of 

the Roman province that Iles the nearest to 

Aquitain, fae advanced with all his foroes into 

the tprritoríea of the Sotiates. These, upon 

the fint notice of hts airíval, having levied a 

gieatarmy, and attacking him in his mareh 

with the whole faody of theircavalry^ in which 

thetr chief strength consisted, were neverthe- 

Ifss repulsed and pursued by our men. But 

aU 00 a sudden their infimtry appearíng in a 

Tslley, where they had faeen designedly placed 

in imfaush, fell furíouiily upon the Romans, dia- 

ofdered with the pursuit^d renewed the fight. 

XXII. The faattle was long and ofastinate. 

For the Soiiates, proud of their former vic- 

iories. imagined that the fate of all Aquitain 

depended singly on their bravery. The Ro- 

Bins, on the other hand, were ambitious of 

shoving what they could achieve under a 

yoong leader, in the absence of their general, 

and unsupported by the rest of the legions. 

At length, however, the enemy, overpowered 

vith wonnds, betook themselves to fiight, and 

a great slaugfater ensuing, Crassus marched 

inanedjaiely and invested their capital^ where 

meeting with a brave resistance, he was foroed 

to make his approaches by towers and mante- 

leti. The enemy sometimes sallying out, 

aametimes carrying on their mines to our very 

works, (in which kind of service the Aquitatns 

are particularly skilful, as inhafaiting a country 

thst abonnds in veins of copper,) when they 

ssw that the diligence of the Romans enabled 

tfaem to surmount all these diíBculties, sent 

ambasBBdors to (•rassua, and requested they 

night be admitted to a surrender : which fae- 

ÍDg accordingly agreed to, they, In ofaedlence 

U> his desire, delivered up their anns. 

XXIII. Bttt while the Romans were 
«holly intent upon the execution of the treaty, 
Adiatomos, who commanded in chief, endeav- 
ouRd to escape on the oUier side of the town, 
vitha faody of aíx hundred awoni finends, who. 



in the language of tfae ooontry, are called Sol- 
durians. Their coodition and manner uf life 
is thís: To live in a perfect community of 
goods with tliose to whom they have engaged 
themselves in fríendship; if any misfortune 
faefidls them, to share in it» or make away with 
themselves : nor is there a single instance of 
any one upon reoord, wfao, upon the death of 
htm to whom he had vowed a fríendship, re- 
fused to sufamlt to the same fate. Adiatomus» 
as we have said, endeavouríng to make his 
escape with his faody of fiiends, and the alam 
faeing given on that side of the works, the 
aoldiers immediately ran to anns, wlien a furí- 
oua comfaat ensiied, in which he was at last 
repulsed, and dríven faeck into the town. He 
obtained, however, from Cressos, the same 
conditions of surrender as had been granted to 
the rest of the inhabitants. 

XXIV. Crassus faaving received Uieir anna 
and hostages, led his troops into the terrítoríes 
of the Vocatians and Tanisatiaus. Bnt now, 
the Gauls^ roused fay Uie unexpected progreas 
of the Romans, who Imd in a few days af ter 
their arríval made themselves masters of a 
town strongly fortified faoth by art aiid nature, 
began to send ambassadora into all parts, to 
join in a mutual league, to ratify their engage- 
ments by an ezchange of hostages, and to levy 
troops. Amfaassadors were likewise despatch- 
ed to all the states of hither Spain that bor- 
dered upon Aqoitain, to solicit a supply of 
troops and leaden : upon whose arrival, they 
immediately took the field with great con- 
fidence, and »> numerous and weli appointed 
army. None were suffered to comnuuid but 
such as had served under Sertoríus, and were 
therefore accounted men of consummate abilíty 
and experíence in the art of war. These, ao- 
cordmg to the custom of the Romans, made it 
their study to choose a camp to advantage, to 
secure themselves by lines and faitrendiments, 
and to intercept our convoys. Crassus, per- 
ceiving their design, as his own army was iiot 
strong enough to admit of sending out detach- 
ments, and as the Gauls could upon all oc- 
catíons employ numerous parties, possess them- 
selves of the paases, and at the same time have 
a sufficient numfaer of troops to guard tfae 
camp, fay which means he foresaw he must 
soon be reduced to great straits forwant of 
provisions, while the enemy would be every 
day growing more powerful, he, for all these 
reaaons^ resolved not to delay comini^ to ■■ 
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fl^gftgvment Havin^ laid his desígn before 
m oouncil of war, aiid AiidinK them uiianimous 
Ib Uieir approljaiion of it, he appointed the 
iiext day for the engage menL 

XXV. Ëarly in the morning he drewall 
hls forces out of the camp, and disposing them 
ÍB two lines» with th^auxiiiarx troops in the 
eentre, stood ezpecting what retolution the 
eneroy would take. But the Gauls, though 
they believed they might safel j hasard a batUe, 
OQ aooount of their numbers, their fónner re- 
Bown in war, and tiie handful of nien they 
ware to oppose ; yet thought it would be stiU 
better^ by seising the passes, and interceptlng 
our conYoys, to secure the victorj without ex- 
pense of blood : aiid shouid the want of pro- 
Tisions at length force the Romans to think 
of a retreat, they might then fiUl upon ihem, 
embarrsssed in their march, encumbered with 
their baggage, and dejected by Uieir misfor- 
tunes. Tliis resoluUon being appro^ed hj 
aU their leaden, they kept within their camp, 
thoiigh our men appeared before them in order 
of batUe. 

XXVI. Crassus» perceiving their design, 
and that this delaj senred nither to abate the 
ooufage of the enemy, and add fresh spiríts 
to his own men, araong whom a univenal 
crj an»e, that he oiight no longer to put off 
the engagement, but marcb direcUy to their 
camp ; having encoiiraged his troqps, he re- 
soived to give way to their present ardour, 
and acoordinglj led Uiem to Uie assault. 
There some were emplojed in filling up the 
diich, others in driving the enemj with their 
darts &om thc works ; while the auxlliaries» 
in whom Crassus had no great confidence, 
jet that they might appear to have some shara 
at least in the engagement, were appointed to 
carrj sUmes and darts to them that fought, 
and to siipply materials for raising Uie 
mottnt At Uie same tiroe the enemj fought 
with great constancj and resolution, and made 
Bo small havoc witíi their darts, which came 
opon las frora above. Duriiig this warmth 
of opposiUon, the cavalrj, having taken a 
compasB round the camp, came and told 
Ciassus that the intrenchments were not for- 
tified with the samecare in aU parts, and that 
It would be easj to foroe an entruioe bj the 
poslem gale. 

XXVII. Crusus, haTÍng exhorted the 
oAoen of the oavahy to encourage their men 
bf graat wwaids and promlses, instructed 



them tn ihe part ihej were to acL Thtfj» 
consequence of the orden thej had received, 
drawing out four cohorts, which, haviiig been 
left to guard the camp, were quite fresh iind 
fit for action, and fetching witfa ihi m a largre 
compass, that thej might not be seen froiii 
the enemj's camp ; whiie the ejes and mliicis 
of all were Intent upon the combat, fell 
suddenlj upon that part of the inirenchmenis 
of wfaich we have spoken above ; anfl liavinifr 
foroed their waj through, were actuallj got 
within the camp before thej were so much 
as seen bj the enemj, or anj apprehensiom 
entertained of what the j were abouL Upoa 
thiit, a great uproar betng heard on that side, 
our men redoubled their effDrts, and. as aiwajs 
lM4>pens to troops animated wiih the hopes of 
victorj, began to push the Gauls with greater 
furjthan ever. The enemj, Uius surrounded 
on aU sides, and without hopes of retríeviiigr 
their aíiáin^ endeavoured to make Uieir escape 
over the rampari» and save themselves by 
fiight. fiut being punued bj the ca^-alry, 
wiio soon came up wiUi them in these open 
aad level plains; of fifl j thousand men Umt 
had been drawn together out of Spain and 
Aquitain, scaroe a fourth part escaped ; nor 
did the horse retum to the camp unUivenr 
late in the evening, after thej had quite tired 
themselves with the siaughter. 

XXVIII. Upon the report of this defeat* 
the greatest pait of Aquitain immediateiy 
suljmitted to Ciassusy and of their own ac- 
cord sent him hostagea. Of this number 
were tlie Tarbelli, fiigerriones^ Piecianip * 
Vocates, Tarusates, Eiusates, Garites, Aus- 
ci, Garumni^ Sibunates,and Cocasates. Onij 

a few natioos, and those the most remQtey 
reijing on the season of ihe jear, becaiise 
the winter was at liand, negiected to take 
this step. 

XXIX. Much about the same iime Cssar, 
thoiigh tlie summer was now aimost spent, 
jet liecause aii Uie rest of Gaui lieing sub- 
dued, the Morini and Menapians were stiil 
in aims, and had not sent arobassadon to treat 
aboiit a peace, resoived to iead his amij 
against them, h<iping he should soon he abie 
to put an end to tliat war. Their manner of 
opposing him was verj diflerent from ihat ol 
Uie other Gauls. For, understaiidíiig Uiai 
the most powerfui nations, vhen it came to 
a batUe, had aiwajs lieen overUirown and piit 
to rout; aiid inluibitiiig themseives in • 
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pUce retjred thitlier with aII their cffeets, 
Csstr coming to the entrance of the wooda, 
saw tbatit ftboandedinwoodsandniarshes, 
befran to mtreuch himself : miki aidiough no 
enemj in the meantime appeared, yet no 
Mxner had our men dispersed themselvea in 
order to set about fortifying Uie camp, than oo 
a sudden they came pouring upon us from all 
parts of the wood, and charged with great 
briskness. The Romans immediately flew to 
theirarms, and droTe themback with consider- 
able ilaughter ; but adYenturing a littie too 
hr into the wood lost some men. 

XXX. Csaar spent the remaining days in 
cntUng down the wood; and to screen his 
men firom aay sudden and unexpected at- 
tMikfOcdered the tiees that had been felled 



, to be placed on eacfa side the army, that thej 
,'mighi serre as a banicade against the aU 
ihnpts of the cnemy. Having with inciedible 
despatch adTanced a great way iiito the wood 
in a few days, insomuch that all their cattle 
and baggage fell mto our hands, they them 
selves retired into the thicker and more 
covered spaces of the forest. llie season 
growing bad, we wcre forced to intermit the 
work; and the rains soon became soviélent 
andcontinual, that the soldiers could oo longer 
endure to lie in their tents. Wherefore C»- 
sar, haYÍng laid waste their lands, and set fite 
to their tuwns and houses, led back hh aimy, 
and disposed it mto winter quaiters amoog tha 
Anlerci, LexoTians, and other states, 
m had last subdued. 
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I. The following wfaiter, being that in which 
Cn. Pompej and M. Crassus were consuls, 
die Usipeies and Tenchtheri, German nattons, 
passed the Rhine in a great body, not far 
from its mouth. The cause of their taking 
this step was, that being much exposed to the 
hQsUiities of the Suerians, they had for many 
jtêis been harassed with continual wars, and 
hindered from cultivating their lands. 

]]. The SneTÍans are by far the most war- 

like and considerable of all the German na- 

tiQDs. They are said to be composed of a 

handred cantons^ each of which sends yearly 

ioío the field a thousand anued men. The 

rest, wbo continue in their several districts^ 

mploy themselTes in cultivating their lands, 

that they may fumish a suíBcient supply botli 

for themselves and for the army. Tiiese 

B|^q talce up arms the foUowing campaign, 

and are suoceeded in the care of the lands by 

the troops that served the year before. Thus 

thfy live ín the continual exercise lx)th of 

agricalture and war. They allow of no such 

thing as property^ or private possession in the 

disuibution of their lands; their residence, 

for the sal^e of tillage, being confined to a 

súigle year. Corn is not mucd in use among 

tbem, because they prefer a milk or flesh diet, 

&nd are greatiy addicted to hunting. Thus 

the qoality of their food, their perpetual exer- 

cise, and free unconfined manner of Iife> (be- 

canse !)eing from their childhood fettered by 

no niles of «luty or eflucation, tliey ncknow- 

Ifd^ no law but will and pJeasure,) contribute 

to niake tliem strong, and of an extraordinary 

itature. Tliey have likéwise accustomed 



themselves, though inhabiting a ciima^ nat- 
urally very cold, to bathe in their rívers, and 
clothe themselves only with skins, which, as 
they are very small, leave great part of their 
body quite uncovered. Merchants indeed 
resort to them, but rather to purcliase their 
spoils taken in war^ than import any goods 
into the country ; for even beasts of carriage, 
in which the Gauls take so much delight, 
that they are ready to purahase them at any 
price, are yet very little valued by the Ger- 
mans, when brought among them. And 
though those of their own country are both 
small and very ill shaped, yet by daily exer- 
cise they make them capable of all kinds of 
service. Their cavalry oflen dismount in 
time of action, to fight on foot; and tlieir 
horses are so trained, that they stir not from 
the place where tliey are left, but wait the 
return of their riders, who betake themselves 
to them again in case of necessity. Nothing ís 
more dishonourable, in their account, or more 
opposite to their customs^ than the use ot 
horse-fumiture ; and therefore, however few 
themselves, they scruple not to attack any 
number of theír enemies whom they see so 
equipped. They suffer no wine to be imported 
into their territories, as imagining that it both 
enervates the mind, and unfits the body fcr 
exeroise and labour. It is nccounted much to 
the honour of the nation, to have the country 
for a great way round them waste and unin- 
habited ; for by this they think is intimated, 
tliat the luiited force of many states has been 
found insuíiïcient to withstand tlieir single 
I valour. And hence it is. tliat on one side, the 
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couiitry Ís aald tu lie desolate for tfae space of 
siz hiindred miles. 

III. On the other side they ara bounded by 
f he Ubians, heretofore a íiourishini^ and potent 
people, and aomewhatjnore cÍTÍlifed than the 
other Gennan nations; because inhabiting 
along the banks of the Rhine, they are much 
resorted to by merchants ; and have besides, 
by bordering upon the states of Gaul, given 
into many of their customs. The Suevians 
having tried the strength of this people in many 
wan, and finding them too numerous and potent 
to bu dríven out of their territoríes, prevailed 
yet so iar as to impose a tribute upon them, and 
very much reduce and weaken their power. 

IV. The Usipetesand Tenctitheri^ of whom 
we have spolcen aliove, were iikewise engaged 
in this quarrel ; and afler witiistanding the 
powrr of the Suevians for many years, were 
nevertheless at length driven from their terri- 
iories. Having wandered over roany regions 
of Gennaiiy during tJie space of three years, 
tliey arrived at last upon the banks of the 
Rliiue, tuwards those parts inluibited by tlie 
M'^nnpians, wlio had houses. lands, and viilages 
011 Imih sides the river. But aiarmed at tlie 
npprooch of so prudigioua a multitude, they 
almndoned all their habitations beyond the 
KJiÍne ; aiid having disposed their troops on 
tliis side the river, set themseives to oppose 
ttie passage of the Germans. These liaving 
tried every expedient ; aiid finding they could 
neiUier force the passage, iiecause of their want 
of shipping ; nor steal over privately by reason 
of the guards kept liy the Menapians, coun- 
tertéited a retreat inlo their own country, and 
after three days' march, suddenly tumed liack ; 
when their cavalry, recovering ali tliis ground 
in the space of one night, easily overpowered 
the Menapians^littleexpecting or prepared for 
tuch a visít ; for having l)een apprised by their 
icouts of the departure of the Germans, they 
had retumed, fearless of danger, to their habi- 
tations beyond tlie Rhine. These being ali 
put to the sword, and their shipping seised be- 
foie the Menapianson this side hadintelligeiice 
of theeir approach, they passed thé ríver; and 
seising ail their towns and houses, supported 
themseives the rest of the winter with the pro- 
Yisions there found. 

V. CflBsar 1)eing infi>rmed of these things, 
aad diNsading the levity of the Gauls, who are 
very changeabie in their counsek, and fond 
of novelties ; determined to tnist nothing to 



their lesoives. For it is the cuatom of Úuá 
people to stop traveliers even against theli 
wiil, and tiiquire of thejn what they lia%na 
heard or know relating to any affair ; and Ul 
tbeir townsy upon the arrivai of a foreï^^ mer« 
chant, they gather round him in crowds, and 
oblige him totell whatcountry hecomes froni, 
and how things stood at his departure. IMoved 
by these reports, they often enter upon tlie 
most important deiiberations^ and concert mea* 
sures they soon have cause to repent, as being* 
founded wholly on vain rumours, and answers 
feigned for the most part designedly to please 
them. Caesar, who was aware of this custom^ 
fearing the war, if neglected, might become 
formidable, made all the haste he could to 
join the army. Upon his arrival he fc»und, 
that things wc^ fallen out exactly as he had 
foreseen. Some of the states of Gaui had sen t 
ambassadors to the Germans, invitíng them to 
ieave the banks of the Rhine, and assuring' 
them that ail their demands sliould be readiiy 
complied with.' The Gerhiaiis^ aiiured hy 
these hopes, were already exteiidlng their io- 
cursions on ali sides, and had penetiated inU> 
the terrítories of the Eburones and (V>n- 
druslans, botli which nations are under the pro- 
tection of the Treviri. Oesar havlng assembled 
the chlefs of the Gauls, dissembied his kiKyw* 
iedge of their secret designs ; aiid endeavour- 
ing rather to win them over, and confirm them 
in their alli&nce with the peopie of Rome, 
demanded a certain number of cavalry of them, 
and prepared to march against the Gennans. 
VL Having provided himself with cora, and 
drawn togetlier a select body of hoise, he began 
his march towards those parts where he under- 
stood the Gennans tlien were. VVhen he was 
come within a few days/ joumey of their camp, 
ambassadors arrived from them, who addressed 
him to thiseffect;— " That the Germans had 
no design of being the first to begiii a war 
with the people of Rome ; but neither, íf they 
were attacked« wsuld they deciine having re- 
course to arms : that it was the custom of their 
nation, handed down to them by their ciices- 
tors, rather to oppose the eflbrts of their 
enemies, than expect relief from remon- 
strances; but thus íar they were however 
willing to own, that it was against their incli- 
naUon they were come Into tliose parts, haviiig 
been driven fiom their habitations: tliatif the 
Romans were dlsposed toacoept of their 
ÍHendsh^, they might beoome very osefiii 
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aod senrkeable allies, and would rest satisfied 
eUher wiUi such lands aa they should think 
praper to aasign them, or in the quiet poases- 
sioa of those thej had ahieadj obtained by 
foroeofanns; that they yielded in yalourto 
tbe SucTÍans alooe, for whom the immortal 
gods themselves were not an equal match ; but 
knew of uo other nation nnder heaven able to 
lesist the efforts of their braverj. ** Ccsar 
made such a reply as best suited his present 
Tiews, but the concluslon of his speech was to 
this purpose : — " That he could enter into no 
treaty of fríendship with them so long as they 
ooutinoed in Gaul ; that men wfao had been 
uoable to defend their own terrítories were not 
likely to gain countríes by force írom others ; 
that there were no uncuItiTated lands in Gaul, 
•oílïcient to satisfy so great a multitude, with- 
oatinTadingthepropertiesofothers; butthat, 
if they pleased, they might Incoiporate them- 
ielves with the Ubians, whose ambassadon 
vere then in his camp, to oomplain of the in- 
jnríes of the SueTÍanSy and request his aid 
igainst their encroachments ; this he promised 
toobCainfbrthemoftheUbians." Theambos- 
iMlon replied, they would report this to thetr 
coontrymen, and in three days retum with an 
anwer ; requestíng in the meantime, that he 
«Buld not adTanoe with his army. But this 
Geav refosed, as knowlng, that a few days be- 
Un they had sent a great body of cavalry OTer 
tiie Meuse, to forage and plunder in the ter- 
riiQríes of the AmbÍTariti. He therefore con- 
clnded, thattheyonly waíted the retum of 
tiiii party, and with thai Tiew were for inter- 
poáng delaya, 

VII. The Meose rises in the monntains of 

VaDse, in the territories of the Lingooes, and 

feceiTing a oeitain branch of the Rhine, called 

Uk Vahal, forms with it the island of the Ba- 

Uvians, about foofsoore miles below which it 

dÍKharges itself into the sea. The Rhine it- 

ttlítakes iis rise in the terrítoríes of the Le- 

FQQtians, who inhabit the AIps; and afler a 

loog snd rapid coune through the country of 

tbe Nantoates, HelTotians, Sequani, Medio- 

natrici, Treboci,and Trerirí, divides itaelf, as 

^ sppraaches nearer the sea, into seTeral chan- 

ncU, and fbnning a great number of Tery large 

■IsBds, inhabited for the most part by fierce 

ud nTBge nationa, some of whom are report- 

«1 to feed only on fish and the eggs of birds, 

itat last dlscharges itielf into the ooean by 

■my diSefenl moutha. 



VIII. CaesarbeuignowonlytwelTe niles 
distant íirom the enemy, was met npon hisway 
by the ambassadors on the day appointcd. 
They were Tery camest in their requests that 
he would adTance no fartlier ; but not being 
able to prevail, entreated, that he would send 
to the caTalry, wfao ma|le the cdvaiice-guard, 
to restnún them from begiiuiing the fight ; 
and in the meantime permit tltem to send am- 
bassadors to the Ubians ; from whose senale 
and magistrates, if they could obtain the con- 
ditions ofierpd them by Caesar, under the aanc- 
tion of a solemn oath, they declared them- 
selves ready to accept them ; requiríng ooly 
that he would allow them the space of three 
days to bring matters to a final issue. But 
Cssai, imagining all these proflers U> have no 
other tendency than the delay of a few days, 
imtil their cavalry should airíve, told them, 
noTertheless, that he would advance that day 
only four miles farther, for the sake of water ; 
but desired their chie6 to attend him the day 
after, that he miglit know their demandsL 
Meantime he sent orders to the ofBcers of the 
caTalry, who were gone before, not to attack 
the enemy ; and in case tliey sltould be attack- 
ed themseÍTes, oiily to maintain their ground 
until he shuidd come up with the rest of the 
army. 

IX. But tiie enemy, upon seeing our horse 
adTance, whose number amounted to fiTe thou- 
sand, whereas tliey themselves did not exceed 
eight hundred, by rrason of tlie absence of 
those who had been sent to fonige beyond the 
Meuse ; yet íalling suddenly upon the Ro- 
mans, iriio had no apprehension of thcir de- 
sign, becaose they knew tlieir aiubassadors 
haíd been with Caesar a líttle before, and ob- 
tained a day*s truce, tliey easíly put Ihem into 
disorder. And when our men, recoveríng a 
little, began to make resístance, they, accord- 
ing to custom, dismounted, aiid stabbing our 
bones under the belly, and by tliatmeans OTer- 
throwing many of tlie ríders, in a very short 
time put the rest to iliglit ^ and so great was 
the consteination, that they continued dríTÍng 
them before them, until at last they came with- 
in sight of the nrmy. io tliis skimiish we lost sc- 
venty four men. andamong them Písoof Aqul- 
tain, aman of distingui&hed Talourand Íllustríous 
descent. whose graiidfather had been xoTereigii 
magbtratc in his own state, and been honoiired 
by the senate of Rome witli the tiile of fríend. 
Tliia braTe officer, seeing his brother surround- 
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ed by the enemy, ran to iúa assistance, and 
rescuedhUn : but his own horse being wounded, 
and he overthrown, tlie enemy fell upon him, 
against whom nevertheless he made a brave 
resístance ; till at last, surrounded on all sides^ 
he fell overpowered with wo^nds. Which his 
brother perceiving, who was bj this time out 
of danger, and had got to a considerable dis- 
tance, setUng spurs to his horse, he rushed 
among the thickest of the enemy, and was 
slain. 

X. After this battie, Ciesar resolved neither 
to give audience to their ambassadors, nor 
admit them to terms of peace, seeing they had 
treacherously applied for a truce, and aíter- 
wards of their own accord broken it He 
likewise considered, that it would be down- 
right madness to delay coming to an action 
until their army should be augmented, and 
ttieir cavalry join them; and tlie more so, 
because he was perfectly well acquainted with 
the levity of the Gauls, among whom they had 
already acquired a considerable reputation by 
this successful attack, and to whom it therefore 
behoved him by no means to allow time to en- 
ter into measures against him. Upon ali these 
accounts he determined to come to anengage- 
ment with tlie enemy as soon as possible, and 
communicated his design to his questor and 
lieutenants. A very luckj aocident fell out to 
bring about Ciesar*s purpose; for the day 
after, in the moroing, the Gennans, persist- 
ing in their treachery and dissúnulation, 
came in great numbers to the camp ; all their 
nobility and prínces making part of their em- 
bassy. Their deslgn was, as they pretended, 
to vindicate themselves in regard to what had 
happened the day before; because, contrary 
to engagements made and come under at 
their own request, they had fallen upon our 
men ; but their real motive was to olHain if 
possible another insidious truce. Caesar, over- 
joyed to have them thus in his power, ordered 
them to be secured, and immediately drew his 
furces out of the camp. The cavalry, whom 
he supposed terrified with the late engage- 
ment, were commanded to follow in tíie rear. 

XI. fíaving drawn up his army in three 
lines^ and made a very expeditious march of 
eight miles, heappeared before the enemy's 
camp before théy had the least apprehension 
of his design. A U things conspiríng to throw 
them into a sudden coiisternation, which was 
not a little increased by our unexpected ap- 



pearance, and the absence of their own 
oíBcera; and hardly any time left them 
either to take counsel, or fly to arms, they 
were utterly at a loss what course to taJce, 
whethrr to draw out their forces and oppose 
the enemy, or content themselves with de- 
fending the camp, or in fine to seek for saFety^ 
in fligbt. As this fear was evident from tlie 
tumult and uproarwe perceived among them. 
our soldiers, instigated by the remembranee 
of their treacherous behaviour the day before, 
broke into the camp. Such as oould first 
provide themseives with anns made a shovr of 
resistance, and for some time maintained the 
fight amidst the baggage and carríages. But 
the women and children (for the Grermans 
had brought all their families and efiieeta 
with them over the Rhme) betook themselves 
to flight on all sides. Cnsar sent the cavalrx 
in pursuit of them. 

XII. The Germans hearíng the noise 
behind them, and seeing their wives ancl 
cliildren put to the sword^ threw down their 
arms, abandoned their ensigns, and fled out 
of the camp. Being arríved at tlie confluence 
of the Rhine and the Meuse, and finding it 
impossible to continue their flight any farther ; 
after a dreadful siaughter of those that pre- 
tended to make resistance, the rest threw 
themselves into the river ; wherp^ what with 
fear, wearíness, and the foroe of the current, 
they almost all períshed. Thus our army, 
without the loss of a man, and witli very few 
woimded, returned to their camp, having put 
an end to this formidable war, in which tlie 
numlier of ttie enemy anioimted to foiu* 
hundred and thirty tliousand. Caïsnr offerpfl 
those whom he had detatned in liís cantp 
liberty to depart; but they, dreading tlie 
resentment of tlie Gauls, whose lands they 
had laid waste, chose rather to continne 
with him, and obtained hls consent for tlint 
purpose. 

XIII. The war with the Germans being 
ended, Caesar for many reasons resolved to 
carry his army over the Rliine. But what 
chiefly swayed with him was, that as lie fouiid 
the Germans were easily prevailed upoii to 
transpoH their forces into Gaul, he thought it 
might be of no small service to alarm them 
upon their ownaocount, by letting them see, that 
the Romans wanted neither ability norresolu- 
tion to pass the Rhiue with an army. Add 
to ali this, tliat the cavalry of the Usipeta 
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•ad Tenchthm, who as n-e have rplatrd afaoTp, 

hsd paased the Meuse for the sake of forage 

nd pluiider^ and by that meaiis escaped the 

ÍisBster of the late fi|^ty upon hearíng of 

the defeat of their countryinen, had repassed 

tbe Rhine, retired into the temtories of the 

Sicambriaiis, and joined their forces to theirs. 

And upcmCiesar's sendinjr deputies to require^ 

tfaat these troops, which had presumed to make 

var iipQo him and the Gauls^ mig^t be deliv- 

ered np, he had received for answer : — " That 

tbe Rhine waa the boundaiy of the Roman 

eiDpire ; that if he thonght it unjustifiable in 

the Gennaiis to pass over into Gaul withont 

hJs leave, npon what pretence could he claim 

any power or authority beyond the Rhine ?*' 

XIV. But the Ubians, wfao alone of all the 
nationa beyond the Rhine had sent ambassa- 
dorstoCssar, eniered into an aliiance with him, 
and fpren him hosta|^^ eamestly entreated 
him to come over to their aaststance, they be- 
in^ rery hard pressed by the SueTÍans : Or, 
if the aÍFaiTs of the commonwealth would not 
aUow of his being^ there in person, that he 
woold only order his anny to croas the Rhine, 
vhich would both be sufficient for their present 
topporty and also aecure them for the tJme to 
come. Becaose such was the reputation and 
opmion conceiTed of a Roman army, eren 
aroon^ the remote German nations, from 
their defeating AriovistuSy and the siiccess of 
the last bBttle, that their friendshíp and name 
vould alooe be a suíBcient defence. They 
proRiised likewise a great number of ships for 
the transporting of the army." 

XV. Caesar, for all these reasona above- 
mentioned, determined to cross the Rhine. 
Biit to make use of shipping appeared to him 
neithersafe, nor snitable to the dignity of the 
Koffiaaname. Wherefore,aIthonghhennder- 
siood that the making of a biidge would be 
Bttended with very great diflScuIUes, on ac- 
coont of the breadth, depth, and lapidity of 
the river, yet was he of opinion, that in thls 
Btanoer alone ought he to carry orer his army, 
or lay aside the design altogether. The form 
therefore and contriTance of the bridge was 
thos :— two beaiiis, each a foot and a half thick, 
sharpened a iittle towards the lower end, and of 
a length proportioned to the depth of the river, 
were joiiied together at the distance of about 
tvo feet These were sunk into the river by 
^n|riiies, and afterwards strongly driven with 
laBimers, not perpendicularly, but inclined 



according to the direction of the strram. Dl. 
rectly opp osite to these, at the distance of foity 
feet lower down, were placed twooiher beams 
joined together like the former, but slopíng 
against the current of the river. These stakea 
were kept finn by a large beam, extended frani 
one to the other, and which being two feet in 
thickness, exactly filled the intenral of the 
two stakes, and was strongly fiistened at either 
end wíth iron nails, so contrived, that the vio- 
lence of the stream served only to bind tha 
work faster together. This being continued 
througfa the wfaole breadth of the river, be or- 
dered planks to be laid across, wlúcfa for the 
greater convenience of passing, were fuither 
coveredwith hurdies. Towards the lower pait 
of the stream other stakes were snnk in the forai 
of buttresses, whicfa supported tfae brídge 
against tfae violence of tfae current; and above, 
at some distance, tfaere were otfaers ; that if 
trunks of trees or vessels should be sent down 
the river by tbe enemy, to destroy the work, 
the shock mígfat be broken by tfaese defences» 
and tfae bridge tfaereby secnred írom damage. 

XVI. The bridge being finisfaed witfain ten 
days 6om tfae time tfaey began to fetcfa tfae 
materials, Cssar led over faís aimy ; and leav. 
ing a strong guaid on eacfa side of tfae ríver, 
marcfaed dirrctly into tfae terrítoríes of tfae 
Sicambri. Meantime ambassadors arriving 
from several states to desire peace, and court 
fais alliance, he gave tfaem a very fiivourable 
reception, and appointed them to send host- 
ages. Tfae Sicambrí, wfaen tfaey understood 
that the bridge was begun, by advice of tfae 
Usipetes and Tencfatherí, wfao faad taken 
shelter among tfaem, resolved upon a retreat, 
and faaving abandoned tfaeir terrítoríes, and 
carríed off ail their effects, withdrew into the 
neigfabouring woods and deserts. 

XVII. Cssar, after a sfaort stay in theír 
conntry, faaving bumed ali tfaeir faouses and 
viiiages, and cut down tfaeir com, marched 
into tfae terrítoríes of the Ubians. As he had 
pmmised tfaese last fais assistance against tfae 
attempta of tfae Suevians, he understood from 
tfaem that the Suevians, being informed by 
tfaeir spies, of tfae brídge built upon tlie Rhíne 
had, according to their custom, called a coun 
cii, and despatched orders into all parts foi 
the people to forsake their towns, and conve^ 
tfaeir wives, chiidren, and effects into the 
woods, commanding, at the same tíme, thatail 
sucfa aa were able to bear anns should meet 
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at the place of gmeral rpndeiTOiis, whích they 
had appointed towards the middle of the 
oountiy, resolving^ there to wait the arríval of 
the Romans, and give them battle. Caisar, 
upon this intelligence, having accomplished all 
he intended in carrying his army ov^er t)ie 
Rhine, bj spreading a iiniversal terror among 
the Germans, taking vengeanoe of the Sicam- 
brl, and setting the Ubians at liberty, after a 
stay of only eighteen days beyond the Rhine^ 
thfaiking he had done enoiigh both for his own 
reputation and the service of the lepiiblic, led 
back his army into Gaul, and broke the 
bridge. 

XVIII. Thounh but a small part of the 
■nmmer now remained, for in those legions, 
Gaul, stretching very much to the north, the 
winters begin early, Cfesar, nevertheless, re- 
solved to pass over into Brítain, having cer- 
tain intelligence, that in all his wars with the 
Gauls, the enemies of the commonwealth had 
ever received assistance from thenoe. He in- 
deed foresaw, that the season of the year-wouid 
not permit him tofinish the war ; yet he thought 
It would be of no smaii advantage, if he should 
bnt take a view of the island, leam the nature 
of the inhabitants, and acquaint himself wíth 
the coast, haibours, and landing-places, to ail 
which the Gauis were perfect strangers: for 
almost none but merchants resort to that isiand, 
nor have even'any knowledge of the country 
except the sea coast, and the parts opposite to 
Gaui. Having therefore caiied together the 
merchants from ail parts, they couid neither 
Inform him of the iargeness of the isiand, nor 
what or how powerfui the nations were that 
inhabited it, norof their customs, art of war, or 
the luu'bours fit to receive large ships. For 
these reasons, l>efore he embarked himseif^ 
he thoiightproper to send C. Volusenus witii 
a niailey, to get some knowiedge of tliese things^ 
Gommanding him, as soon as he liad informed 
himseif in wliat he wanted to know^ to retum 
with ali expedition. He himseif marclied with 
his whoie army into the terrítoríes of the 
Moríni, because thence was the nearest pas. 
sage into Brítain. Here he ordered a great 
many ships from the neighbouríng ports to at- 
tend him, and the fleet he iiad made use of the 
year before in the Venetian war. 

XIX. MeanwhiietheBrítons,havingnotice 
of his design, by the merchants that resorted to 
their island, ambassadors from many of their 
•tatcscame to Cssar, withanoffer of hostages^ 



and submission to the aiitlioríty of the peopl^ 
of Rome. To tliese he gave a favourabl< 
audience, and exhorted them to continiie In 
same'miiid, sent them liack InLo their owvi 
coiintry. Aiong with them he despatclied. 
Comiiis, wliomhe had constituted king of tlie 
Atrebatians, a man in whose virtiie, wisdom 
and fideiíty lie greatly confided, and wnosc 
authoríty in the island was very considembie. 
To him lie gave it in charge, to visit as many 
states as he coiild, and persuade theln to enter 
into an aiiiance with the Romaiis, ietting them 
knowat tlie same time that Caesar designed as 
soon as possibie to come over in person to tlieír 
isiand. Voiuseniis liaving taken a view of ihe 
couiitry, as far as was possible for oiie wiio liad 
lesoived not to qnit his sliip, or tnist himself 
in the liandsof the barliaríans, retumed oii the 
fifUi day, and 'acqiuinted Qesar with his dt»- 
coveríes. 

XX. Whiie Ciesar continued in tliose parts, 
for the sake of getting ready his fleet, depiities 
arrived from aimost aii the cantons of tlie 
Moríni^ to ezcuse their Íate war with tlie 
peopie of Rome, as proceeding wholly frum a 
nationai fierceness, and their ignonince of the 
Roman customs, pnmiising iikewise an entire 
sulimission for the future. Tliis feii out very 
opportuneiy for Cassar, who was unwiiling lo 
leave any enemies beliind hiui, nor would Uie 
season of tlie year liave even ailowed him to 
engage in a war ; besides, lie jtidged it by no 
means proper so far to entangie iiimself in 
these tríviai afiairs, as to ije obliged U> post- 
pone the expedition iiito Brítain. He thf>re 
fore onlered ttiem to seud liim a great numlxT 
of hostages, and upon tlieir beiiig deiivered^ 
reeeived tliem into his ailiance. Haviiig got 
together alx>ut eighty trensports, which iie 
thought would be sufficient for the carryiiig 
over two iegions, he distríbuted the gaileys he 
had over and above to the questor, iieiiteiuiiits, 
and officers of tlie cavalry. There were, Í>e- 
sides, eighteen transports detained by contrBrj^ 
winds at a port al>oiiteightiniles off, wliich Iie 
appointed to carry over ttie cavairy. Tiie re^it 
of the army, under tlie command of Q. Titurí 
us SabinuSj and L. Aranculeiiis Cotta, were 
sent against the Menapians, aiid thosie cantons 
of the Moríni which had not submitted. P. 
Sulpicius Rufus had the cliarge of tlie harbour 
where he embarked, witli a strong garrísiOii to 
maintain iL 

XXL Things being in thís manner settied, 
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and the wind spríng^ing np fair^ he weighed 
SDchor about one in the nioming, orderíng the 
cavaliy to embark at the other port, and 
follow him. Bnt as theáe orden were execut- 
cd bnt siowly^ he liimself, about ten in the 
mornlng, reached the coest ol:' Crítain, where 
he saw all the clifis covered with the enemy's 
forccs. The nattire of the place was such^ 
that the sea being bounded by steep moun- 
tains, the enemy might easily launch their ja- 
▼elins upon us from above. Not thinking this 
therefore a convenient landing-place^ he re- 
solved to lie by tili three in the aflemoon, and 
«aU the arríval of the rest of his fleet. Mean- 
vhile, having called the lieutenants and mili- 
tary tríbunes together, he informed them of 
wbat he had ieamed from VolusenuSj instmct- 
ed them in the pait they were to act, and par- 
ticalarly exliorted them to do every thing with 
nradiness, and at a signal given agreeabie to 
the raies of mllitary discipline, which in sea 
affiúrs especially required expedition and de- 
q»tch, because of all others the most change- 
able and uncertain. Having dismissed them, 
and fii^Jing both the wind and tide favourabie, 
he made the signal for weighing anchor, and 
afler sailing about eight miles farther, stopped 
orer against a plain and open shore. 

XXII. I3ut the bBrbarians perceiting our 
design, sent their cavalry and charíots before, 
wfaich they frequently make use of in battle, 
and following wlth the rest of their forces, en- 
deavoured to oppose our landing : and indeed 
we found the difficulty very great on many ac- 
coqnts ; for our ships being large, required a 
great depth of water ; and the soldiers, who 
were whoUy unacquainted with the places, and 
had their hands embarrassed and loaden wlth 
a wetght of armour, were at the same tíme to 
leap from the ships, stand breast high amidst 
the waves, and encounter the enemy, while 
tbey, (igliting upon dry gromid, or advancing 
only a littie way into the water^ having the 
free use of all their limbs, and in places which 
they perfectly knew, could boldly cast their 
darts, and spur on their horses^ well inured to 
that kind of service. All these clrcumstances 
servlng to spread a terror among our men, who 
were wholly strangers to this way of fighting, 
they pttshcd not the enemy with the same vi- 
«^onr «nd spirít as was usual for them in com- 
bais upon dry ground. 

XXIII. Osar observing this, ordered 
loine galleys^ a kind of shipping iess common 



with the barbaríans, and more easily goveraed 
and put in motion. to advance a little froni the 
transports towards the shore, in order to set 
iipon the enemy in flank» and liy means ot 
their engines, slings, and arrows, dríve them to 
some distance. This proved of considerabie 
service to our men, for what with the sorpríse 
occasioned by the make of our galleys, the mc^ 
tion of the oars, and the playing of the engines, 
the enemy were forced to halt, and in a iittle 
time liegan to give ÍMick. But our men stili 
demurríng to leap into the sea, chiefly lïecaiise 
of the depth of the water in those parts ; tht 
standard-bearer of the tenth legion, having 
first invoked the gods for success, críed out 
aloud : " Follow me, fellow-soldieis, unlessyoa 
will betray the Roman eagle into the luuids of 
the enemy ; for my part, 1 am resoived to d^ 
charge my duty to Caesar and the commo 
wealth." Upon this he jumped into the sea 
and advanced with the engle against the en 
emy : whereat, our men exhorting one another 
to prevent so signal a disgrace, all that were 
in the ship foílowed him, which 1)eing pcf^ 
ceived by those in the nearest vesseis, they 
also did the like, and boldiy approached tha 
enemy. 

XXiy. The battle was obstinate on both 
sides ; but our men, as being neither abie to 
keép their ranks, nor get firm fooUng, cor fol- 
low tiieir respective standards, l)ecause leap- 
ing promiscuoiLsIy from their ships, every one 
joined the first ensign he met, were thereby 
tlirown iiito great confusion. The enemy, on 
the other hand, being well acquainted with the 
shaiiows, when they saw our men advancing 
singly from tlie t;h'.f s. spnrred on their hones, 
and attacked tÍH'in in that perpiexity. In one 
place great nmnbers would gather rotmd a 
handfui of the Romans ; otiiers failing upoa 
them in ílank, galled them migtitily wiUi their 
darts, which Cssnr o1)£erving, ordered some 
small boats to be manned, and ply a1)0Ut wíth 
recraits. By tiiis means the foremost ranks of 
our men hnvíng got firm footing, were foi* 
Iowed1)y »11 the rest, when falling upoií the en- 
emy briskly, they were soon put to the roiit 
Bot as tho cavalry were not yet arríved, we 
could not pursue or advance far into the isiand, 
wliích was the only thing wanting to render 
tlie victory complete. 

XXV. l'lie enemy being thus vanqnished 
in l)attle, no sooner got togethcr nfter their 
defeat, than they despatched anibassadors to 
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CíBUiT to sue for peace, offpring hostages, and 
Bu entire submission to his commands. Aloiig 
with these ambassadora came C'omius, the 
Atreljaliaii, whom Oesar, as we have related 
above, had sent before him hito Britain. The 
natives seiied him as soon as he landed, and 
though he was charged with a commíssion 
from Cassar, threw him into irous. 13 ut upon 
their iate defeat^ Úiej Uiought proper to send 
him back, throwing the blame of what iiad 
happened upon the multitude, and begged of 
Caesar to excuse a fauit proceedíng frum ig- 
norance. Caesar^ afier some complaints of 
their behaviour, in that having of tlieír own ac- 
cord si nt ambassadora to the continent to sue 
for peace, they had yet witiiout any reason 
begmi a war against him, told them at iast he 
would forgive their fault, and ordered them 
to send a certain number of hostages. Part 
were sent immediately, and Uie rest, as living 
at some distance, they promised to deliver 
in a few days. Meantime they disbanded 
Uieir tnwps, and the several chiefs came to 
CJffisar's camp, to manage their own concerns, 
and *hose of the states to which they beloiiged. 
XXVI. A peace being thus concluded four 
dnys aftcr C-a»sar*s arrival in Britain, the eigh- 
teen tnuisports appointed tocarry Uie cavalry, 
of whom we liave spoken above, put to sea 
with a gentle gale. But when Uiey had so 
near approached Uie coast as to be even wiUi- 
in view of the camp, so violent a stomi all on 
B sudden arose, tliat behig unable to hold 
011 their course, some were obliged to return 
to the port whence they set out, and others 
driven tothe lower end of the island, westward, 
iiot without great danger; there they cast 
anchor, but Uie waves rising very high, so as 
to fill the ships with water, they were again in 
Uie night obliged to stand out to sea, and make 
for the oontúient of Gaul. ITiat very night 
it liappened to be full moon, when the tides 
upon the sea coast always rise highest, a thing 
at that Ume whoUy unknown to the Romans. 
Tbus at the one and the same time, the gal- 
leys which Caesar made use of to transport his 
men, and which he had ordered to be drawn 
up on the strand, were filled with the Ude, and 
Uie tempest fell furiously upon the transports 
that lay at anchor in the road : nor was it pos- 
síble for our men to attempt any thing for their 
preservation. Many of the ihips being dashed 
to pieces, and the rest having lost their an- 
chora, tackle, and rigging, which rendered 



them altogeUier unfit for sailing, a gen^nal 
consteniation spread itself through Uie ca.ffii f « 
for there were no other ships to carry back tJie 
troops, nor nny materials to re}>air those tJmC 
had becn disabled by the tempest. And as it 
had been all aloug Ceesar's design to wirkter 
in Gaul, he was wholly without com to subsist 
the troops ín those parts. 

XX VII. AU Uiis being known to the Brit- 
ish chiefs, who after the liattle had repaíre<(l 
to Czesar^s camp, to perform Uie condiUons ot 
the trealy, Uiey began to I.old conferenoo^ 
amoug Uiemselves ; and as they plainly sa^w 
that Ute Romans were destitute both of caval- 
ry, shipping, and com, and easily judged, from 
the smallness of Uie camp, that the number o£ 
Uieir troops was but inconsiderable ; in whicfi. 
notion they were the more confirmed^ because 
Caesar having brought over the legions witli^ 
out baggage, had occasion to inclose but a 
small spot of ground ; they thought this a 
convenient opportunity for taking up arms, 
aiul, by intercepting the Roman convoys, to 
protntct Uie affair tíil winter ; being confident- 
ly persuaded, that by defeating these troops, or 
cutting off their returo, they should effectuaily 
put a stop to all future attempts upon Britaín. 
Having therefore entered into a joint confed- 
eracy, they by degrees left the camp, and lie- 
gan to draw the islandera together : but Csesar, 
Uiougii he was not yet appriced of their de* 
sign, yet guessing in part at their intentions, 
by the disaster which had befalien his fleet, 
and the delays formed in relaUon to the lios- 
tages, determined to provide against all events. 
He therefore had cora daily brought in to his 
camp, and ordered the>timberof the shipsthat 
had been most damaged to be made use of in 
repairing the rest, sending to Gaul for wliat 
other materíals he wanted. As the soldiers 
were indefatigable in this service, his fleet was 
soon in a condition to sail, having lost only 
twelve ships. 

XXVIII. During these transactions, the 
seventh legion being sent out to forage, accord- 
ing to costom, as part were employed m cut- 
ting down the com, and part m carrying it to 
the camp, without suspicion of attack, news 
were brought to C«sar, that a greater cloud 
of dust than ordinary was seen on that side 
where the legion was. Caesar, suspectmg how 
mattera went, marclied with the cohoru Uiat 
were upon guaid, ordering two others to suc 
ceed in thehr room, and all the soldiera in the 
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ttBip to ann and foUow hlm as soon as possí- 
ble. When he was advanced a liUle way from 
the camp, he saw hts men overpowered by the 
enemy, and wiih great difiicuUy able to su»- 
taioilie fight, beingdriTen into asmall compass, 
and exposed on eTery side to the darts of their 
adveRaries. For as the harvest was gathered 
iii every where else, and onlj one field ieft, 
the enemy, suspecting tliát our men would 
come thitlier to foiage, had hid themselves 
duriog the night in the woods, and waiting till 
oor men liad quitted their anns, and dispersed 
themselves to íaU a reaping, they suddenly at- 
tacked them, kiUed some^ put the rest into dis- 
order, and begnn to surround them with their 
borses and chariots. 

XXIX. llieir waj of fighting with their 
chariots is this : first^ thej drive theír chariots 
on ali sides, and throw their darts, insomuch, 
that by the very terror of the horses, and noise 
of the wheels. they oflen break the ranks of 
the enemy. \Vhen tliey have íbrced Uieirway 
into the midst of tlie cavalrj, they quit their 
cfaariots, and fight ou foot : meantime the dri- 
vers retire a liule from the combat, and plnce 
themselves in such a manner as to favour tlie 
Rtreat of their countrymen, should they be 
overpowered by tbe enemy. Thus in actiOn 
they perform the part both of nimble hors«'raen, 
aDdstableinfantry ; andbycontinual execcise 
aod use have arrived at that expertness. that 
in the most steep and difficult places they can 
ilop their horses upon a fuU stretch, tum them 
vhicfa way they please, nm along tlie pole, 
rest on the hamess, and throw themselves 
back mto their chariots with incredible 
dexterity. 

XXX. Our roen being astonislied and con- 
fbonded with this new way of fighling, Cspsar 
csffle very timely to their relief ; for upon his 
ipproBch the eneray made a stand, and the 
Bomsns began to recover fram their fear. 
This satisfied Caesar for the present, who not 
Uúnking It a proper season to provoke the en- 
emy, and bríng on a general engagement, stood 
fscing them for some Ume^ and tlien led back 
tlie legions to th^ camp. The continual rains 
tliat foUowed for some days after, both kept 
the Romans within their intrenchments, and 
vithheid the enemy firom attacking us. Mean- 
thne the Brítons despatched messengers into 
all pBTts, to make known to tlieir countryroen 
t!ke small nnmber of the Roman troops, aiid 
the fiiTOQiable opportunity they had of making 



iinmeiise spoils, and fireeing tlieir couotry for 
ever fnim all future invasioiis, by suirming the 
enemy*s camp. I^laviiig liy this means goi to- 
gether a great body of Uifantiy and cavairy, 
tliey drew towanis oiir intrenchmenis. 

XXXI. CíBssir, Uiough he furesaw tJiat 
the enemy, if beaten, wuuid in the same ujin'- 
ner as before escape tlie danger by Uighl ; yet 
having got about thirty horse. whom C'omiu», 
the v\trebatian had brougfatover witli him froin 
Gaul, he drew up the legions in order of bot- 
tle before the camp; aiid falling upon the 
firítoos, who were not able to sostain the 
shock of our men, soon put them to flighL 
The fíomans pursuing them as long as theír 
streugth would permit, made a terríble slaugh- 
ter, and setting fire to tbeir houses and vil- 
lages a great way round^ retumed to the 
camp. 

XXXIL The same dayambassadors came 
from tlie enemy to Ca*$ar, to sue for peace. 
Cítsar doubled tlie number of hostages Jie Iiad 
before imposed upoo them, und ordered tluiu 
to be seiit over lo him inlo (Jaul, because the 
equiiiox comiiig ou, uiid hissiiipsbeing leaky, 
he tliougliL it iiot prudeut to put oflT his retuni 
tiU wiiiier. A Hiir w^iid oíffring, he set sail 
a liLtle afterinidnighL, aiid arrlved sufe in Gdiii. 
Two of Iiis timiSiJorLs iiot iK'iiig able to reacii 
the same port witli Uie rtst, were drivt-n 
hito a haven a iittlc lower in tlie couiitry. 

XX XIII. lu these two vessels wereabout 
tliree hundred soidiei's, who liaviiig laiided, 
and beíng upon their march to tlie camp, the 
Moríiii, who had submiLted to Caísar upon his 
setting out for firítain, drawu by the hopes of 
plmider, surrounded them at first witli oniy a 
few men, and ordered them to lay down tlieir 
arms mider pain of being put to tlie sword. 
But Uiey, casting themselves into an orb, stood 
upon their defence, when all on a sudden siz 
thousand more of the enemy appeared, rotised 
by the noise of the combatants. Cssar having 
notice of what passed, sent all his cavalry to 
the assistance of the Komans : meanwhile our 
men withstood ali the attacks of the enemy, 
and bravely maintained the fight for upwaids 
of six hours, having slain great numbers of the 
Morini, while on theh' side only a few were 
wounded ; but no sooner did our cavalry ap- 
pear, than the enemy, throwing down their 
arms, betook themselves to flight, and vrere nl- 
most all slain in the pursuit. 

XXXIV. The day after, CiBsar sejit T. 
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Labieiiiu wlth the legions retunied out of Bri- 
teln, agttinst the lebellioiis Moríiii, wlto beiiifr 
deprived, by tlie drought, of tiie beneíit of 
their manbes, which had senred them for shel- 
ter the year before, almost all fell into his 
power. Meantime, Q. Titurius, and L. Cotta^ 
wIk) had been sent against the Menapians» 
baying lald waste their territories with fire and 
■wutd, and plondered thehr habitatiooi» retnm- 



eci lo Cacsaa i^it belng able to oome up witl 
tlie Mrnapiaiis tlietnsclves, who had rettjned 
into impeueirable forests. Caesar quartexwj 
all his troops amongthe tíelgians. Onlj' Vmra 
of the British states sent hostages into Gaul, 
the rest neglecting to perform the conditions 
of the treaty. For these suocesses a thazilLs- 
giTing of twentf dajs waa decreed bj the 
iiaia* 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

L Cmuar, iMrtttir mam wlth hia lieatenaota In OmiI to bnild a fl««t, wta oat for Italy aad jyriean, whcn h& 
pato a itop to tho inoanknu of the Pira8t«.-»IL Retoraing thenee into Oma.» ho Biarehee agalait the TlreTiri« 
and quieta tho dietarbanee» io that provinoe.— IV. ramnorix withdrawinf from the Roman camp with the 
iEdaan cairalry, ta puraaed and alain.— VIL Caear panee oTor iuto Britain^VIIL And foroee the euemy froin 
the wooda in which thej hed talcen shelter.— IX. Bat undemtandinf thRt hta fleet liad tuffered irreatly bj a 
atorm, he quita the pursait of the Britooa, repain his fleet, fortiAeB hta camp, and tlien r«t3rm afainat the 
enemy.— JL A dcecfiption of Britain, and ita inhabttanta.~XI> Ckmt defeata the Britoos In TaHoas eneoontere. 
— \IV. Passes the Thames — XIX' Returns into Oaul.— XX. And becauae of the great scardty of corn, distri. 
butos his leginns among the several «tates^'XXI. Tugetius slain among the Carnates— XXII. AmbÍArix and 
Cativulcos excito several states to revolt^XXIlL Ambiorix by an artfui speeoh persuades Ttturius to quit hie 
camp, and attacking hiro in his march, cuta him off with liis whole party.«XXX. Being afterwardii Joined by the 
Nervtans, he falls opoo acerols camp -.XXXVI. The noble emulation of Pulflo and Varenuji.— XXXVII. 
C«sar marehee to Cicero*s relief— XLL The Gauls quit tlie siege, and advanoe to meet hlm — XLII. Csesar 
éefeata them in battle< — XLIV. And, to prevent their cuntinual revolts, resolvce to pass the wintcr in Gaul^ 
XLV. The Senones, Trevlri, aod other stetes, bear the Roman yoke with ImjMitience.— JELVIL Indutiomaroa 
nttaoks Labienus*s carap-^LIX. But being sUin in tha attompt, the Oauls s^arato, and tranquillity is hi a 
greet meaitare restored. 
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BOOK V. 



L 1n the coDsiilship of Lodus DomUius» and 
Apptus Claudius, Caesar learinf bis wÍDter 
qiiariers to go into Itnlj, n% w9s liis yearly ciis- 
toiB, gave orders to his líeuteiiauts. wfao had 
the charge of the legions, to build as many 
ships as possible durín|r the winter, and to re- 
paic such as were oid. He prescríbed 
the form and pianner of buildinfi^, oiderín^ 
them U> be somewhat lower tlian wns usuaI in 
the Mediterranean, for the convenieiice of em- 
WkiDg and landing his men, which he judged 
tiie more necessarj, as he bad observed, tbat 
\ff mison of the frpquent retums of the tide, 
therp was less depth of water upon the Brítish 
coast He iikewise commanded them to be 
bailt broader than ordinarj, that thej might 
rpceire the greater number of horses and car- 
riages, and to be contríved for lightiiess and 
expedition, to which the lowness of tlieir decks 
grestly contríbuted. He sent to Spain for tlie 
materíals necessary in building and equipping 
them ; and having finished the diet of Cisal- 
pine Gaul, set out for lilyricum, upon advice, 
that the Pirusta were laying waste the pro- 
vÍDce by their incursions. ^Vhen he arríved 
thrre, he ordered the several states to fumtiih 
tbeir cooUngents, aiid appointed a place of 
geoeral reDdesvous. The report of this no 
soone r spread among the Pirustie, than they 
lent ambassadors to inform him, that nothiiig 
hsd been done against the province by public 
authoríty, and that they were ready to make 
what satisfaction he reqiyired. Cffisar, pleased 
with their submisslon, ordered tliero to bríng 
him hostagps, and named the day by which 
thej were to be deiivered, threateiiing them 



with a fierce war in case of diaobedieBoe. 
Tbese being accoidingly brought by the day 
prefixrd, he apyi'uted arbitrRtors between the 
couieudiiig buites, to esiiuute the daauigea, 
and determine what repanitioD was tc- be 
made. 

II. Having despatched these aliairs, and 
hel^ a general diet of the province, he retumed 
again into Cisal| ine Gaul, and thence went to 
the army. Upou hi& axrival^ he visited ali the 
quarters of tiie legions, and fouiid^ thiu bj the 
singular diligence of the soidierSy notwith- 
staudiiig the greatest scarcity of materíais, no 
less tkian six hundred tninsports, soch as we 
have descríbed above, aud twenty«eiglit gal- 
ieys. were in such forwaidness, that in a few 
days they would be ready to be Jaunched- 
Haviug praiaed his soldiers, and those whooi 
he had set over the workft, he gave them what 
further instructions he thoogfat necessary, and 
ordered the whole fleet to reudeavous at port 
itius, whence he knew lay the most commo- 
dius passage to Brítain, it being there not above 
thirty miies distant from the continent. Leav- 
ing wiiat soldiers he thought necessary for thls 
purpose^ he advanced at the head of four le- 
gionSy wítlumt baggage, and eight hundred 
horse, ínto the couiitry of the Trevirí, bccaoie 
they neitber appeared at tiie general diets oft 
Gaul, Dor submitted to the orders of the cooi 
monwealth ; and were, besides, reported to be 
soliciting tlie Germans lieyond the fUiine. 

III. This state is by fiir the moit powerftil 
of all Gaui iii liorse ; they have likewiie • 
very stroiig and numerous infiintry ; and ai we 
have beibre olMerred, bordered upoo Ihe 
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Rhine. Two of their prmcípal men, Indutio- | 
Bianis and Cingelorix, were at tbis time com- 
peUtors for the sttpreme authority. Cinfj^eior- 
ix, as soon as he heard of tlie arrival of Caesar 
aiid the lef^onfl, came to him, and assured him, 
that he and all his party would continue firm 
to tlieir dttty, and never abandon the hiterest 
of tiie Roraans : at the same time, he inform- 
ed him of all that had passed among the IVe- 
▼iri. Bui InduUomanis drawhi||^ together 
great numbers of hone and foot, and securíng 
such as were unable to bear arms, in the for- 
est of Arden, which extends from the Rhine 
quite across the oountiy of TVeveSy to the ter- 
ribories of the Rhemi, resoWed to try the for- 
tiine of war. But soon after, as several of tlie 
letidmg men of the state, partly out of attach- 
ment to Cingeiorix, partly ierrified by the ap- 
proach of the Roman army, came U> Caesar to 
solicit bi their own behalt^ since thej found 
Ihemselves incapable of eífectuaUy servinir 
their country. Indutiomani^ fearing a uni- 
versal defection^ sent likewise ambanadoni t» 
Um io acquaini him, " That he had chosen io 
stay at home, and forbear coming io the Ro- 
man camp, wiih no other view but to keep ihe 
staie in its duiy, lest, in the absence of the uo- 
bility, ihe people mighi have been drawn ht- 
to some nish step : thai the whole countjy was 
now ai his command^ and he ready, wiih Cae- 
tar'B permission, to attend him in person, aud 
pui his own concemsj as well as ihose of ihe 
state, under his proteciion." Though Cffisar 
well understood the reason of his present sub- 
mission, and by whai considerations he had 
been deterred from the prosecuUon of his first 
design, yei unwilling to waste ihe whole sum- 
ner in ihe country of Treves, when every thing 
was in readiness for his expedi^n hito Britain, 
he ordered Indutiomarus to atiend him with iwo 
hundred hostages. These being accordingly 
broughi, and among ihem the son, and all the 
nearesi relations of Indutiomarus, whom he 
had specified by name, Cnsar enoouraged and 
exhorted him io conUnue firm in his duty. 
Nevertheless, assembling all the principal men 
of Treves^ he reconciled them one after an- 
oiher to Cingetorix, as well on accouni of his 
slngnlar merii, as because he ihoughi it of the 
greaiesi importance io establish thoroughly 
iheauihoriiyof aman, of whose steady and iii- 
Tlolable aiiachmeni he had such convinciiig 
prooH Indtttlomarus highlf resented thts pro- 



oeeding, which ten *ed so mnch io the dim íviis- 
Uon of his power; and as he had all stloiiig 
been an eiiemy to the Romans, this new ai- 
front provoked him sUlI more. 

IV. These ailairs behig setUed, Ccsar ^r- 
rived with his legions at the port of Itiu&. 
There he found, ihai about foriy of his 8lii|>s, 
built in the country of Uie Beigians, haviiipr 
been aitacked by a storm, aiid disabied iVom 
continuing iheir voyage, had been obliged to 
put back. The resi were all equipped attd 
rigged, ready io obey ihe fini signBl. Ail tlie 
cavalry of Gaul, aboui four thousand in iitiiii- 
ber, and the príme nobility of the seversil 
staies^ mei him likewise, by ordrr, ai tliis 
place. jlis design was, to leave oiily a f i w 
of these nobles behind him in Gaul, oii whose 
fidelity he could rely^ and to take the resi witlft 
him to Britain as hostages, Uie better io pre- 
veni any commoiions diiring his absenc^. 

V. Dumnorix, the JËdiian, of whoiii vre 
have spoken above, was one of those ihai at- 
tended him on this occasion. tíim in parti • 
cular he resoived io carry along with Idm, as 
he knew hím to be a lover of novelties, Bnibi> 
Uous, enterprísing, and of great interpst nn<l 
auihoriiy among the Gauis. Besides all tliis, 
he had publicly said in an assembly of tlie 
il'^uaus, Uiai Ciesar had invested hini wiUi 
Uie sovereignty of their state ; which resolu- 
tion, though by no means pleasing to ilie 
iËduanSj they yet dursi not send ambassadors 
to Ca^r, either io oppose or get reverM'd; 
nor was Cassar otherwise informed of Uie mat* 
ter, bui by Uiose whom Iie Iiad placed aboui 
Dumnoríx^ to have an eye over his conduct> 
Dumnorix, ai firsi, eamestly peUUoned to be 
lefi in Gaul, someUroes preteudíng he was 
unused io sailing, and afraid of U.e sea, some' 
iimesurging religious engagements, which re- 
quired him to stay at honie. But finding all 
his endeavours to no pur|)Ose, lie began to so 
licii the chiefs of the Gauls, discoursing them 
apari, and advising Uieni noi to leave the con> 
tinent The more to awaken their fears, he 
told them : " Tbat Cssar had his particulat 
reasons for carrying with hun all the iiobility 
of Gaul ; because noi daríng to despatch 
ihem in their own country, he was in hopes of 
findhig a favourable opporiunity to execute 
his cruel puriHise hi Brítain.*' He theretore 
exhotted them to jom m a mniuai allianoe, 
and Míge thPttselves by a solemn oath^ Ut 
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poisiie with oonmioa coosent such measures 
as should sppear necesBary fdr the preserva- 

tionofGaaL 

VI. TboQgh CsBsar was fully infonned of 
thne pracUceSy yei in coasideralion of hís 
singular regard for the ^duans, he contented 
himseif w"Jï endeavouríng to check and 
tniTene hii designs, detennined, notwitlistand- 
ing, to continue inflexible, and at all hasards 
{Mvventany misfortune to himself aiid tlie 
caramonwealthy from a spirít, which he found 
every day growíng more haidy and intrepid. 
Being tlierefore detained iu this place about 
f Fe and twenty dajs, during which the nortli- 
vest wind, Tfrj common on that coast, 
binderpd him from sailing, he studied by the 
ways of gentleness and persuasion, to keep 
Duiiinoríx in his duty, without neglectíng 
however to watch all his motions. At last, 
the wind sprínging up fair, he ordered 
the bwse aiid foot to embark. As this uni- 
▼ersally engaged the attention of the camp, 
Dumnoríx, unkiiown to Caesar, drew offthe 
iEdnan cavalry, and began his march home- 
vanL Oesw being informed of it, imme- 
di&tely put a stop to the embarkaiion, and 
poitponing every other consideration^ ordered 
oat a strong party of horse to pursue aiid bríng 
him back. If he made resistance, or refused 
toobey, they had orders to kill him ; for he 
jod^ed» tliat a man who slighted his personal 
latboríty, would not pay any great regard to 
bis commands in his absence. ^lien they 
bad oTertaken him, he refiised to retum, and 
dffrading himself sword in hand, implored 
tbe ftSBistsnce of his followers^ often calling 
oot, tbat he was free, and ihe siibjeci of a free 
itiie. TheKomans^aocordingtotheordersthey 
bd received, surrounded aiid slew him, upon 
vhicball the .£duancavalryretumedto C«sar. 

VII. This affair concluded, and Labienus 
I)tín||[ leít in Gaul with three legions, and 
tvo Uiousand horse, to defend the port, pro- 
^e com, have an eye upon the transactions 
of the oonUnenty and take measures accord- 
^y, Caesar weighed anchor about sun-set 
^tb five legions, and the same number of 
I^one be had lefi with Labienus, and advanc- 
>o)^ witb a gentle south wind, continued his 
OMuse tíJl midnight, wlien he found him- 
telf becalmed ; but the tide sUU dríving him 
on, at day-break he saw Brítain on his left. 
Whcn ajiraín following there tum of the Ude, 

^ rowed with all hia mighty to readi that 



pait of the ialand whfch he had marked out 
ihe summer befÍMe, as most convenient for 
lanaing ; and on thisoccasion the diligence of 
the soldiers cannot be enough commendea* 
who^ labouríng incessanily at the oar, urged 
the transports and ships of burden so swiftly, 
that they equalied the course of the galleys. 
The whole fleet reached the coast of Brítain 
about noon; nor did any eneniy appear in 
view. But as Oesar afierwards uiiderstood 
from the prísoners, Uiough a greai army of 
Brítons had repaired to the coasi, yet terrífied 
by the vaai number of shipa, which, together 
with those of the last year's expediUon, and 
such as had been íitted out by particular per- 
sons for their own use, amounted to upwarda 
of ei^ht hundred, ihey retired hasUIy from 
the shore, and hid themselves behind the 
mountains. 

VIII. Caesar having landed his army, and 
chosen a proper place for his camp, as 
soon fts he understood fram the prisoners 
wherr. the enemy's forces lay, Íeavtng tea 
cohoits upon Uie coast, together wiih three 
hundred horse, io guard Uie fl«'ct, he set out 
about midnight in quest of tlie eiiemy, being 
undfsr Uie less coiicen; for his sliips, because 
he Íiad ieft ihem ai michor upou a smooth 
and 0|fen shore, under the cliarge of Q. Airíus. 
Aflt.r a march of iwelve hours. during the 
night, he caae withín síght of the eiiemy, 
who, having posted themselves behind a ríver, 
with their cavalry and charíots, aitacked us 
from the higher ground, in order to oppose our 
passage; but being repulsed by our horse, 
they retreaied towards the woods, into a place 
strongly fenced both by nature and art, and 
which, in all probability, had been fortified 
before on occasion of some domesUc war ; for 
all ihe avenues were secured by strong bar- 
rícadoes of felled treea. They never sallied 
out of the wood but in small parUes, thinking 
it enough to defend the entrance againai our 
men. But the soldiers of ihe seTenth legioii 
advancing under cover of their ahields, and 
having cast up a mount, forced the intrench- 
ments with little loss^ and obliged the enemy 
to abandon the wood. Caesar forbid all pur. 
suit, both because he was unacquainted with 
the nature of the country, and the day being 
fiu" spent» he resolved to employ ihe rest of it 
in forUfying the camp. 

JX. Early the next moming he divided his 
iroops, both hoTBe and foot, into three bodie^ 
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and sent them out in ptirsutt of tlie enrmy. 

They were advanced but a liule way, and just 

come wíthín siKht of thf> reai' of the Britons, 

when a party of horse from Atrius came to 

Otesar^ and infonned him, " Tliat a dreadfui 

storm arisingr the night before, liad &llen vio- 

Iriitly upon tlie fleet, and driven almost all Uie 

ships asiiore ; that neitlier anciiors nor cables, 

iior all tlie address of the maríners and pllots^ 

liad been able to rraist the fiiry of the tempest» 

which had done unspeakable danum^ to the 

íleet, by reason of the ships running' foul of 

one another." Cssar, upon this intelligence, 

recallfl his le^ons and cavalry, commanding 

them to give over their pursuit He himself 

retums to his ships, and finds every tliing ac- 

cording to the reports and letters he had re- 

ceived, forty of them beingentírelydestroyed, 

and the rest so damaged, that they were hard- 

ly repairable. He therefore set all the carpen- 

ters of the army to work, and wrote for others 

to Gaul, ordering Labienus at the same time, 

with the legions tmder his command, to biiild 

what ships he could. He thought ít likewise 

safest, Ihough a work of g^at labour and dif- 

ficult^^ to draw all his ships oii shore, and in- 

close them within the fortiftcations of hiscamp, 

Ten days were spent !n the serxice, during 

which the soldiers had no intermtssion of fa- 

tigue, not even in the nighL The ships being 

in this manner secured, and the camp strongly 

fortified, he left the same troops to guard it as 

before, and retumed to the piace where he had 

quitted the pursuit of the enemy. Upon his 

arrival he found the forces of the Britons con- 

siderably increased. The chief command and 

administration of the war, was, by common 

consent, conferred upon Cassibelanus, whose 

territoríes were di>n*ded from the maritime 

states by the Thames, a ríver eighty miles dis- 

taiit from the sea. This prínce had hitherto 

been engaged in almost contínual wars with 

his neighbours ; but the terror of our arríval 

making the Brítons unite among themselves, 

they intrusted him with the whole conduct of 

the war. 

X. The inland parts of Britain are inhabit- 
ed by those, whom fame reports to be llie na- 
tlves of the soil. The sea coast is peopled 
with the Kelgians, drawn thither by the love 
of war and plunder. These last, passing over 
from different parts and seUling in the country, 
fltill retain the names of the several states 
whence they are deaoended. The island is 



r well peopled, full of honses, built after the 
I manner of tbe Gaula, and abounds in catUe. 
They use brass money, and iroii ríiigs of aoer- 
tain weighL The provinces remote from the 
sea produce tin, and those upon the coast, 
iron ; but tlie latter in no great quantity. Their 
brass is all iinportefL All kindsof wood grom 
here tlie same as iii Gaul, except the fir and 
beech-tree. They think it uulawful to feed 
upon hares, pullets, or geese ; yet they breed 
tliem up for their diversion and pleasure. 
The ciimate is more temperate than in Gaul, 
and the cold less intense. llie tsland is trian- 
gular, one of its sides fincing («aul. Tbe ex- 
tremity towards Kent, whence is the nearesi 
passage to Ganl, lies eastward; the other 
stretches south-wesL This side eztends about 
five hundred miles. Another side looks to- 
wards Spain, weslward. Over against this 
lies Treland, an island esteemed not alMyve 
half as large as Brítain, and separated from 
it by an interval equal to tliat between Brítain 
and Gaul. In this interval lies Ute isle of 
Mona, besides several other lesser islands, of 
whtch some wríte, that in the tiroe of the win- 
ter solstice, they have night for thirty days io- 
gether. We could make oiit notiiing of ihis 
upon inqníry, only discovered by means of our 
hour-glasses, that the nights were shorter than 
in Gaul. The length of this side is computed 
at seven hundred miles. The last side faces 
the north east^ and is fronied by no part of the 
continent, only towards one of its extremities 
it seems to eye chiefly the German coast It 
is thought to extend bi lengih about eight 
hundred miles. Thus the whole island takes 
in a circuit of two ihouaand miles. The in. 
habitants of Keni, which lies whcUy on ihe 
sea coest, are the most dvilised of all ihe 
Brítons, and differ but little in their manner 
from the Gauls. The greater part of those 
witliin the country never sow iheir lands, but 
live on flesh and milk, and go ciad in skinsL 
All the Brítons in general paint themselves 
with woad, which gives a bluish cast to the 
skin, and makes them look dreadfui in battle 
They are long haired : and shave all ihe rrst 
of the body except the head and upper lip. 
Ten or twelve of them live together, having 
their wíves in common, especially brotherB» 
or pareifts and children amongst tliemselves; 
boi ilte issue is always ascríbed io him who 
first espoused the moiher. 

XI. The enemy's horse, supporied bytheir 
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dttrioCs, Ttgorously charged our cavalry on ' from all parts, retuíned severally to theír owd 
tbelr iiuirch,7c*t weeverywherehad thebetter» homes; nor did the enemy, from tiiis tíme, 
ffld droTe them to their own vroods and hílls ; appear any more e^inst us with their whole 
ODt aher making great slaiighter, veniuríng to forces. 



coiitinae the pursuit too far, we lost some men. 

Sooie time aftíT, saUying miexpcctedly fron^ 

Úte woods, and falling suddenly upon cur 

men wbiie employed in fortifying theír camp, a 

aharp oonflict ensued between them and the 

adTanced guard. (^asarsenttwocohortstotlirir 

assistance, whom the Brítoos charging in se- 

parate parties, so surprísed witli their new 

manner of ÍLghting, tliat tiiey broke through, 

nwted them, and retumed wittiout loss. Q. 

Laberíus Durus, a military tribune, was slain 

OQ this occasion ; but some fresh cof lorts com- 

ing up, tiie Brítoiis were at last repulsed. 

XII. By this action wfaich happened wíthin 
Tiew of the camp, and of which the whoie 
army wfne spectatora, it evidently appeared, 
that oor heavy armed legions, who could 
neíther pursue those that retired, nor durst 
venture to forsake their standards, were by no 
means a fit match for such an enemy.: nor cuuld 
eren tlie ^valry engage witlioutgreatdanger, 
it I^iog usuai for the Brítons to counterfeit a 
rptn..t, until they had diawn them a consider- 
able way from the legions, when suddenly 
quitting their cliariots, thej charged ihem 
on foot, and by this unequai manner of fighting^ 
made it aiike dangerous to pursue or retire. 
Add to all this, tliat they never fought in a 
body, but in small parties, and withconsíderable 
inter^-als between. They had likewise Uieir 
detactunents so placed, as easily to protect 
iheir flying troops, and send íínesh supplies 
wbere needful. 

Xin. The nextday they stationed tiiem- 
•elves amung the hills, at a distance from our 
camp. aud appeared only In smail bodies, nor 
•eemed so forward toskiimish with our cavalry 
Bs the day l)efore. Bnt about noon, Ciesar 
ordcríng out three legions to forage, with all 
the cavalry, under the oommand of C, Tre- 
boiiius, bis lieutenant, ttiey feli suddenly upon 
tbe foragers on all sides,and even attacked the 
legioiis and standards. Our roen vigorously 
returntug the cluirge, repulsed them, and the 
caTalry finding theraselves supported by the 
foot, conttnued the pursuit till they liad utter- 
ly broken titem ; insomuch, that great numbers 
being ^iain, Uiey could iieither find an oppor- 
Umity io rally, dcscend from their charíots, or 
faee about to make résistance. After Uiis de- 



X I V. riesar perceiving their design, march* 
ed towards the Thames, to penetrate fnto 
the kingdom of Clissilielanus. This ríver is 
fordable only ín one place, and that not with- 
oiit great difliculty. When he arrivpd, he snw 
the enemy drawn up in great nurobers on the 
other side. They had iikewise secured the 
baiiks with sharp stakes, and dríven many of 
the same kind into the bottom of Uie rívrr, 
yet 80 as to lie covered by the water. CiPser 
having intelligence of this, írom the prisoners 
and deserters, sent the cavalry lM*fore, urderíng 
the iegions to follow close after, which tbey d<'d 
with so much ezpedition and brískness, though 
noUiing but their heads were above the water, 
that Uie enemy, unable to sustain tiietr 
charge, quitted the baiiks, and betook them- 
selves to flight. 

X V. Cassibelanus, as we have before inti- 
mated, finding liimself unable to keep the fielcU 
disbanded ali his other forces ; and retaiiiiiig 
oiiiy four Uiousand chariots, watched our mo- 
tions, always keeping at some distance froin 
us, and shelteríng himself in vroods and inac- 
cessible places, whither he had likewise made 
sucl^ uf the iniiabitants, with their cattle, retíre, , 
as lay upon our rout : and if at any ttme our 
cavalry ventived upon a freer excursíon into 
Uie fields, topliinder and iay waste the country ; 
as he WBS perfectly acquainted with all the 
roads and defiles, he would sally from tlie 
woods wiUi some of the charíots, and íail upon 
our men, dispersed and in disorder. The«e 
frequent alarms obliged us to lie much upon 
our guard ; nor would Csesar suffer the cavairy 
to remove to any distance from the legions, or 
to piUage and destroy Ihe country, uiiless where 
tlie foot was at hand to sustain them. 

XVI. MeantimetheTrínobante8,oneofthe 
most powerful states in those parts, send am- 
liassadors to ('spsar. Of this state was Af an- 
dubratius, who had fled for protection to Ca'sar 
in Gaul, that iie might avoid the fate of his 
father Imanuentius whom Cassiljelaiius had 
put to deaih. The amlmssadors promised obe- 
dience and submission ín the name of Uie pro- 
vince : and wíthal entreated him to deïena 
Mandubratius agaiiist the violence of Cassi- 
belanus, and restore him to the govemment of 
their state. Cif«ar ordered Uiem to deliver 



feat Uie auxiiiary troops, which iiad come in forty ho^tages, and fumish his army with com ; 
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tending^ back at tbe «nme Ume MaiHlutinitíus. 
Thtj jielded to hb demaiids without delay, 
•ent the appointed number of hostages, and 
■upplied him with oom. 

XVII. TheprotectionprantedtotheTiin- 
obantes, securing^ them fiRmi the insults of the 
■oldiers -, the Cenlmagnl^ Segontiaci, Ancai- 
ites, Bibroci^aiidCassisendambassadorstoCaB- 
sar,andsubmtt Fkomthemhehadinteliigence. 
that he was not tar from the capital of Cassi- 
belaniis, which was sltuated amidst woodsand 
marriies, and whlther great numbers of men 
and cattle were retired. A town among ttte 
Britons Is nothing more than a thick MNood, for- 
tiied with a ditch and rampart, to serve as a 
piaoe of retreat against the bicursioas of their 
enemies. Thither he marched with hls legions ; 
and though the place appeared to be extremely 
strong, lioth hj art and nature, he nevertheless 
resoived to attack it in two several quarters. 
The enemy, after a short stand, were obliged 
at last to give way, and rrtire by another part 
of the wood. Vast numbers of cattle were 
found in tlie place ; and many of the Britons 
t^ere eitlier made prisoiiers, or lost their iives 
in the pursu't. 

XVIIL Whiiethesethingspassedbeyond 
the Thames, Cnsstlelanusdespatchedmessen- 
gers to Kenty wbicb, as we have before observ- 
ed, was situated along the sea coast This 
c^untry was then under the goverament of 
four kings» Cingeiorlz, Camiilus, Taxlmagu- 
lus, and Segonaz, who had orders to draw aii 
tbeir forces together, and faii suddenly upon 
the naval camp of the Romans. Butourmen 
sailying upon them as they approached, made 
great slaughter of thelr troops^ took Clnge- 
torix, one of thelr leaders, prisoner, and retum- 
ed safe to the camp. Casslbelanus, upon the 
news of thls liattle, discouraged by so many 
loases, tbe devastation of hls terrítories, and 
above ail, the revoit of the provinces, sent am- 
bassadors to C«sar io sue for peace, by the 
mediation of Comius of Arras. 

XIX. C«sar designing to pass the winter in 
Oaui, because of the frequent commotions in 
that country ; and reíleciing that but a smali 
part of the summer remained, diiring which It 
wouid be easy to protract the war ; demanded 
hostages, and appointed the yeariy tribute 
whicii Britain was to pay to the Romans. At 
the same tlroe he strictiy charged Cassibeianus 
to offer no injury to Mandubratius or the 
Trinobantes. Having received the hostages. 



he led hls troops back to the sea-side, where 
he found his íleet repaired. Orders were iin— 
mediately given io launch it ;'and benause tlie 
number of prisoners wasexceeding great, and 
several ships had lieen destroyed by the tmt- 
pest, he resolved to carry over his men at two 
embaikatiOiUL Happiiy it so feli out, notwiU»» 
standing the great numlier of shlps, and tlieir 
frequent passiiig and repassing, that not one 
periahed either this or the preceding year, 
which had any soidiers on board: whems 
tliose sent empty to him fnrni tlie continent, aa 
weli Uie ships concerned in the first embark- 
ation, as others built afterwards liy Lablenus» 
to the numlier of sixty, were almost all driven 
back or iost Caesar having waited for them a 
consideiabie tlme to no purpose, and fearing;^ 
to lose the proper season for sailing, as the time 
of the equinox drew near, chose io stow hia 
men on board^the few ships he liad ; and tak* 
ing the opportunity of an extraordinary calm, 
sei sail about ten at night, and liy day-break 
brought his whole ileet safe to the continent 
of GauÍ. 

XX. Havlng laid up his íleet, and held a 
general assembiy of the Gauls at Samarobríva; 
as the crop liad lieen very indifferent thís year, 
by rpason of Uie great droughts, he wasobiif^- 
ed to qiuirter his legions otherwise than In for- 
mer wbiters, and canton them one by one iu 
the severai provinces of Gaid. One legion 
he quartered on the Morini, under the com- 
mand of C. Fabius ; another among the Ner- 
vians, under Q. Cicero ; a thlrd with the iEd- 
uans, under L. Rosciiis ; and a fourth in Uie 
country of the Rheml, on the borders of the 
Treviri, mider Lableiius. Tliree were sent inio 
Belgium, over whom he appointed three rom- 
manders ; M. Crassus, his questor, L. Muna- 
tiiis Plancus, and C. Trrbonius. The eighth 
and iast, which Cvsar liad newly raised on 
the other side of the Po^ was sent, iogether 
wlth áve cohorts, among the Eburones, he- 
tween the Rhine and the Meuse, where Am. 
biorix and Catívulcus reigned. At the head 
of this body were two commanders, Q. Ti- 
turius Sabinus, and L. Aninculelus Cotta. By 
this dÍstribuUon of his iegions, he thouj^ht \w 
had found an easy remedy against the scairity 
of cora ; and yet tliey ali lay within the com- 
pass of a hundrrd miies. except that under L. 
Roscius, for which he was in nopain, as being 
quariered in a very quiet and friendly wuntrf, 
He resolved however oot ioleave Gaui tili lie 
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iHid nrtí^eá ailvice from all liís lieutenimts, i 
and was assured that their quarters were esta- 
blished, fortified, and secured. 

XXI. Amongthe Camutes lived Tasgetius 
a man of disiiu^ished birth, and whose an- 
oeatm had been possessed of tlie sovereignty in 
that staie. Cnsar had restored him to tlte 
dii^ity of his foreíatliers, In consideretion of 
his Tiitue and affection to him, and tlie many 
tígmi senrices he had done him iu ali his wars. 
It was now the third year of his reign, when 
liis eneraies, many of whom were of his own 
■Cate, conspiríng against him, openly assaasU 
nated him. The affair was Íaid before Caesar ; 
wfao fearíng lest Uie great number coiiceraed 
in the plot might draw the state into a revolt, 
ordered L. Plancus, with a legfon írom Bel- 
l^um, to march speedily into the country of the 
Carnutes, fix his winter quarters in that pro- 
▼iDce, and selaing all who had hmgt concemed 
in the murder of Ta^getius, send them prison- 
ers to him. Meantime he was informed by his 
lieutenants and questors, to whom he had com- 
mítted the care of the legions, that they were 
8eve^.:ily arríved at their appointed qúarters, 
and nad fortified themselves in them. 

XXII. Abottt fifteen days after the arrival 
of the Ieg;ions in their winter quarters, a sud- 
den insurrection and rpvolt brolce out among^ 
tbe EburoneSy by the secret practice of Am- 
bloríx and Cativulcus. These twoprínces had 
been to meet Sabinus and CoCta on their 
frantiers. and in a fríendly manner had sup- 
plied them with com : but now, instigated by 
Indutiomanis of Treves, they excited their peo- 
ple to take up arms ; and having surprísed 
•ome soldiers that were gone to cut wood^ 
came with a great body of troops to attapk the 
Boman camp. Our roen iromediately flew to 
amis, ascended the ramparts, and sending out 
a detachment of Spanish horse, put their cav- 
alry to rout. Upon this, desparíng of success, 
they drev off their roen from the attack ; and^ 
according to theír ciistom, deroanded a con- 
íeivnce ; pretendtng tliey had sometJiiiig to say, 
whlch Gooceroed tlie common interest, and 
might serve to put an end to their present 
diÉerenoes. 

XXIII. Accordingly C. A rpíiiiiis, a Roman 
knight, the fríend of Q. Tituríus,anJ Q. Junius 
of Spain, who had frequently before been 
aent by Ccsar to Ambiorix, were deputed to 
treat. Arolnoríx addressed tliem in words to 
thb efect : '* That be had in no sort forgot 



the many obiigatioDS he lay imder.to Cnar^ 
who had freed hím from the tribute he had 
-l^een wont to pay the Atuatici ; and who liad 
restored him his son and nephew, whom that 
people, after receiving them as hostages, had 
treated as slaves : that the bostilities he had 
just committed were not the effect of his own 
prívate animosity to the Romans, but in con- 
sequence of a resolution of the state; where 
tlie govemment wás of such a nature, that tfae 
people had as much power over him, as he 
over the people : that even the state itself had 
been in a nuuiner forced into this war, by a 
sttdden oonfederacy of all Oaul : that he could 
appeal to his own weakness for the truth of 
what he said, being not so very unskiUed fai 
affairs as to imagine, that the forcea of the 
Eburones were a match for ttie power of the 
Romans : that it wbs a project formed by all 
the states of Oaul in common, who had agreec^ 
tu storm in one day, the very day on which he 
spoke, all the quarters of the Roman army ; so 
that no one might be able to succour another: 
that it was not easy for Oauls to resist the im- 
portunity of those of their own nation, especi- 
aily in a proposai to act hi conóert for the re* 
covery of their liberty ; but that, after having 
performed what the common voice of his coun- 
try demanded, he thought he might now listen 
to that of gratitude : that he found himself 
compelled by his attachment to Cssar, and by 
his tríendsliip for Sabinus, to give notice of the 
extreme danger to which the legion was ex- 
posed : that a great body of Oermans had ac- 
toally passed the Rhine, and would be there 
in two days at furthest: that Sabinus and 
Cotta were to consider, whether it would not 
be proper to retire with their troops, before the 
neighlxiuríng states could be appríied of their 
design ; and go and join Labienus, or Clcero, 
who were neither of them distant much above 
fifty mtles. That as far as regarded hhnself, 
he engaged by all that was sacred to secuie 
their retreat through his territoríes ; and under- 
took it the more readily, as he should thereby 
not only dtscharge hls duty to his country, in 
deiiveríng it from the inconvenience of winter* 
ing the Romans, but at the same time manifest 
his gratitude to Caesar." Having made this 
speecli, he withdrew. 

XXIV. Arpínius and Junius reported whai 
they had heard to the lieutenants ; who, alarmed 
at the suddenness of the thing^ thoughtthe in- 
formation not to be neglected, tbough it cme 
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fram an enemj : nor were tfaej a liUle moved 
by thifi ooosideratioa» tíiat it appeared to tliem 
altogether incredibie, tliat the Eburones, a 
weak and incoiisiderable state, should of theír 
own accord presume to take up arms agaiust 
the ilonian& Thej therefore laid tlie matter 
before a council ot war, where a warm debate 
arose. L. Arunculeius, with a greot numbcr 
of military tribunes, and centuríons of the first 
rank, were against undertakhig any thing has- 
tily, or quitting their winter quarters, before 
tliey had received orders to that purpose 
from Caesar. They alleged : " That having 
■tiongly fortified their camp, they were able 
to defend themselves, even against all the 
forces of the Germans : that the late attempt of 
the Qauls was a suflkient proof of this^ whom 
they had not only withstood with courage, but 
repulsed with loss : that they had provisious in 
abundance, and might therefore securely wait 
the arrival of reiief from Caesar and the neigh- 
bouring Íegions: in í&ne, that nothing could 
be more dishonourable, or argued greater want 
of judgment, ttian in afiairs of the highest mo- 
ment^ to vake measures upon the inforroation 
of an enemy.'' Titurius, on the other liaad, 
exciaimed : ** That it would be then too iate 
to think of retiring, when the enemy, m great- 
er numbers, and strengthened by the acces- 
Bion of the Germans, shouid come up against 
them ; or when tiie quarters nezt themstiouid 
have received some signai check: that the 
tíme for deiilxvatíon was short : that Oesar, 
he made no questíon, was gone into Itaiy, it 
Dot being iikely tíiat eitíier tíie Carnutes wouid 
have formed the design of assassinatíng Tas- 
getíus, or the Eburones in so contemptuous a 
manner assauited tíie Roman camp, liad they 
not been aisured of iiis departure : that the 
iiiformatíon ofan enemy weighed not wíth 
him, bat the reai circumstances of things. The 
Rhine was not &r off. Tiie Germans were 
much exasperated liy the death of Ariovistus, 
and their late frequent defeats. Gaui burned 
with impatience to tíirow off the Roman yoke, 
avenge the many iosses they had sustained, 
and recover Cfaeir former giory in war, of which 
now scarce a shadow remained. In short, who 
could imagine tliat Ambiorix, without a cer- 
tainty of l>eing supported, would have emliark> 
ed in so dangerous an enterprise ? That his 
opinion was in ali respects safe ; because, if 
DO sucfa cQnfederacy had l>een formed, they 
had nothtaig to apprehend in marching to the 



nearest legion ; if, on tfae contrary, ali Gaul 
and Germany were united^ expedition aione 
could save tíiem from destruction: whereas^ 
by foliowing tíie advice of Cotta and those 
wlio were against a retreat, though Uie dan^ 
pcrliaps míght not prove immediate, yet were 
they sure in the end of perishing by famine.** 
The dispute conthiued for some time ; Cotta, 
and the principal officers, strongly opposing- 
the maroh of títe troops. At iast Sabinus rais 
ing liis voice, that he might l>e heard by tl4 
soidiers without : " Be it so then, (says be, 
since you seem so resolved: I am iiot he 
among you who is most afraid of death. But, 
if any misfortune liappens^ tfaose who hear me 
wili luiow whom to biame. In two days, díd 
not you oppose it, we might easiiy reach the 
quarters next us; and tíiere, iu conjunction 
with our feliow-soldiers, confront tíie comoion 
danger ; wbereas, by keeping tfae troops sepa^ 
rate and at a distance, you reduce tfaem to the 
necessity of perishing by sword or &miiie.'' 

XXV. The councii was then going to rise ; 
but the officers, surrounding tfaeir generais, 
coqjured them not to put aii to iianrd by theii 
dissention and olistinacy. They toid them^ 
" Tbai whatever resolution was taken, whether 
to go or stay, tfae danger was by no means 
great» provided they acted with union among 
themseives; but their disagreement tíireat- 
ened tiie troops with inevitable destniction." 
The debate continued tíll midnight : wheji at 
iength Cotta, vanquished by importunity, yield* 
ed to the opinion of Sabinus. Orders were 
given for marohing by lireak of day. Hie re- 
mainder of the night was none of it empioyed 
in sieep ; each man lieing taken up in cfaoos- 
ing wfaat tfaings to carry along witfa hhn, and 
what of his winter necessaríes to ieave Ix^faínd. 
In sfaort, tfaey did every thing to make their 
stay moro dangerous ; and by their fatigue and 
want of rest, incapacitate themselves for a vi- 
gorous defence upon their march. At day- 
break they ieft their camp, not iike men act- 
ing by tíie advice of an enemy, but as if Am« 
bioríx faad been tfaeir particuiar friend ; mardi- 
ing in a very extended column, and foiiowed 
by a great train of baggage. 

XXVI. The enemy judging from thc hurry 
and motion in the camp^tliat the Romans intend- 
ed to ieave it, placed themseives in ambuscade 
in two bodies in a wood ; where, well sheitered 
add covered from view, they waited, at abOBt 
two miies distanoe, their acrivai * and wfaoi 
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(be gréatest part of the armj had entered a 
large vulltj, saddenly appearíng on both sides 
of it, they attacked them at the same time in 
frant and rear, and obliged them to fight in a 
place of rreBt dísadvBntage. 

XX Vir. Then at length Titorius, like one 
vho had neglected aii the necessary precau- 
tions, anable to hide his concem, ran up and 
down among the troops, and began to dispose 
tliem in order of battle, bnt with an nir so ti- 
mid and discancerted, that it appeared he had 
no hopf s of success; as happens for the most 
part to those who leave all to the last moment 
of execution. But Cotta, who had foreseen 
that this might happen, and had therefore op- 
posed the departure of the troops, omitted no- 
thing in his power for tbe cmnmon safety; 
calling to and encouraging the men like an 
able general, and at the same time fighting 
with Úie bravery of a common soldier ; and, 
because ihe great length of the column ren- 
dered it difficult for the lieutenants to remedj 
all disorders, and repair expeditiously enough 
to the places where their presence was neces- 
ijry, ordr"^ were given to quit the defence of 
the baggage, and form into an orb. This dls- 
position^ though not improper in these circum- 
staoces, wbs iievertheless attended with very 
OBliappy conseqnences *, for being considered 
as the eíTect of terror and despair^ it discour- 
af ed our roen, and augmented the confidence 
of the eneiny. Besides, as unavoidably hap- 
pens on such occasions, many of the soldiers 
quitting thetr ensigns, hastened to fetch from 
the baggage what they Imd most of value^ 
and filled all parts with uproar and lameuta- 
tion. 

XXVIIT. The Gauls meanwfaile condnct- 
ed themselves with great prudence : their offi- 
cers proctaimed throngh úieranks " That not 
a maa shouid stir from his post; tliat the 
hootj was tlieirs, and every thing l)elonging to 
tlie Romans must certaiuly fall into their 
hands; butthatall depended upon securíng 
the victory." Our men were not inferior to 
the enemy, either in valour^ number, or way of 
fighting. Though they had neither generai, 
nor fortnne on tlieir side, they hoped stili hj 
tiieir bravery to sitrmount ail difficulties ; and 
wbeoever any of the cohorts sallied out, so as 
tojoin the enemy, hand to liand, a consider- 
abíe slanghter of the Gauls ensued. This he- 
Íngperceived Íiy Ambiorix, he ordered his men 
to cast their daru at a distance, to avoid a 



close fi^ht, retire liefore the Bomans whenever 

they advanced, aiid pursue them as they re- 

turned to their standards : in which way of 

fighting they wpre l)ecome so expert, by the 

lightness of their arms, and daiiy exercise, tliat 

it was imposslble to do tliem any hurt, Tliese 

orders were exactly followed ; insomuch that 

when any coliort ieft the orb, and came forward 

to attack the enemy, they retreated and dis- 

persed in a moment : meanwliiie it uncovered 

its own flanks, and exposed ttiem to the darta 

on either side. The danger was stiil greater 

when they retumed ; for then not only the 

troops that stood next them, but those who liad 

retired before them^ surrounded and charged 

them on all hands. It^ on the oontrary, they 

chose to continue in their post, neither could 

their valour any thing avail them, nor was it 

possible for men standing so close together, to 

avoid the darts of so great a multitude. And 

yet, notwithstanding ail these disadvantages, 

and the many wounds they liad received, they 

stili maintained their ground; and though 

much of the day vms now spent, the fight liav- 

ing continued írom sun-ríse tiU two in the af- 

temoon, they did nothing in aii that time un- 

worthy the dignity of the Roman name. At 

length T. Balventius, who the year before iiad 

been made first centuríon of a legion, a man 

of distinguished couroge, and great authority 

among the troops, had Iwtli his thighs pierced 

with a dart. Q. Lucanius, an officer of the 

same rank, endeavouring to rescue his son, 

whom he saw surrounded by the enemy, waa 

killed after a brave resistance. And L. Cot 

ta, the lieutenant, encouraging the seveni oo- 

horts and companies, received a biow on the 

mouth from a siing. 

XXIX. So many roisfortunes quite dispir- 

ited Titurius ; wiio perceiving Ambiorix at a 

distance animating his troops, sent Cn. Pom- 

pey, his interpreter, to l)eg quarters for bim. 

self and his soldiers. Ambiorix replied, " That 

he was ready to grant him a conference if lie 

desired it That he hoped to prevaii with tlie 

muititude to spare the Romans ; and that as 

to Sabinus himseif, he gave his word no hurt 

shouid be done him.'* Sabinus communicat- 

ed this answer to Cotta, proposing that they 

should Íeave the Inttie, and go and confer 

with Ambioríx, from whom he was in hopes 

of obtaining quarter both for themselves 

and their men. Cotta absolutely refused to 

treat with an armed enemy, and perslsted in 
T 
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Uuit reflolutioiu Sabinus ordorrd the roilitary 
tríbunes and priiiciiial cenluríons that were 
aboot his penon to follow hiin, and wfaen he 
drew near to Ambioriz, belng commanded to 
laj down his arms, obeyed; diarging those 
that were with him to do the same. Mean- 
-vfaile, as they were trmtinn^ about the condi- 
•lons, Ambioríx sptnninfj^ out the deliberations 
1n purpose, he was bj degrees surrounded and 
ilain. Then the Gauls, accordinn^ to their 
custom, raising a áhout, and calling out vic- 
tor]r,.charged our troops with great ímy^ and 
put them into disorder. L. Cotta, fighting 
oianfuUy, was slain, with the greatest part of 
tie soldiers. The rpst retreated to the camp 
/faey had quitted in the moming; of whom L, 
Petrosidius, the standard-bearer, finding him- 
self sore pressed by the enemy, threw the eagle 
within tïie intrenchments, and was killed 
fighting bravely before the camp. Those that 
remained, with much ado, sustained the at- 
tack till night ; but finding themselves with- 
out hope, they killed one another to the last 
man. A few who escaped out of the fight» 
gU uy difierent ways to LAbienus*scamp, and 
brought him the news of this sad event 

XXX. Ambioriz, elated with thts Tictory, 
marched immediately at the head of his cp.v- 
alry into the country of the Atuatici, which 
bordered upon his territories; and travelling 
day and night without intermission, loft 
orders for the in&ntry to follow him. Having 
informed them of his success and roused 
them to arms, he the next day arríved 
among the Nervians,^ and urged them not to 
lose the favourable opportunity of freeing 
themselves for ever from the yoke of slavery, 
and Bvenging theli^uríes they had received 
from the Romans. He told them, *' That two 
of their lieutenants had been slain, and a great 
fjart of thelr army cut to pieces : that it would 
be an easy matter suddenly to attack and des- 
troy the legion quartered in their country under 
Cicero : and that he was himself rea<ly to as- 
sist them in the enterprise." By this speech 
he easily drew in the Nervians. 

XXXI. Aocoidingly, having forthwith de- 
spatohed messengers to the Centrones, Grudít, 
Levaci, Pleumosians, and Gorduni, wbo are 
all subject to their state, they assembled what 
forces Úkej could, and came unexpectedly up- 
011 Cicen)*s quarters, wiio as yet had heard 
nothing of the fate of Titnríus. Here like- 
wise it unavoidably fell out, that the soldiers 



aenttocutwoodforfiriDgaiid the 
of the camp, were interoepled by the suddoi 
airival of their cavalry. Having put all these 
to thesword, the EburoDes, Atoatíci, ancl 
Nervlans, with their aiiies and tributafies, 
amounting to a fonnidable army, came and 
tacked the camp. Our men immediately 
to arms, asoended the ramperty and with greaut 
dlfiSculty sustained the da^'s aasanlt ; for tbe 
enemy placcd all their hopes ín despaich, asKÍ 
fiimly beiieved tliat if they came off coDqoer- 
ors on this occatfon, they couid noi fitíl of vic- 
tory every wfaere else. 

XXXIJ. Cicen>*s firat care was to write to 
Ccsar, promising the messengers great re- 
wardsifthey caníedhisletterssafe. But as 
all the ways were beset by the encmy's tnapn, 
his couriers were oontinually interoeptecL 
Meanwhiie of the materials brought for forti- 
fying the camp a hundred and twenty towers 
were buiit, during the night, with incredible 
despateh, and the works about the rampnrt 
completed. Next day the enemy^ with a much 
greater foroe than before, attacked the camp, 
filled the ditch, but were again repulsed by 
our men. Tliis continued for severiil days tn- 
gether. The night was wholly employed in 
repairing the breaches made by day, inscnnuch 
that neither the sick nor wounded were per- 
mitted to rest. Wliatever might be of use to 
resist tlie next day*s assault, was prepared with 
great diligence during the night Stakes 
were iiardened in the llre^ pallisades planted 
in great numbers, towers ralsed upon all parts 
of the rampart, and the whole strengthened 
with a parapet and battlements. Cicero him- 
self, though much out of cfder, would take no 
rest, even during the night ; so that the sol- 
diers were obliged to force him firom time to 
time to take soroe repose. 

XXXIII. MeanUme snch of the Nervian 
chipfs and leadera, as had any intimacy or 
fríendship with Cicero, desired a conference. 
This being agreed to. they addressed him in 
the same strain as Arobiorix faad before used 
towards Sabinus : " That alIGaul was in anns: 
that the Germans had passed the Rhine : that 
Ciesar and the rest of the troops were besipg- 
ed in their winter quarters." Tliey told him 
likewise of the fate of Sabinus ; and, to gain 
credit, produced Ambioríx ; adding, " That it 
was in vain to expect relief from those who 
were theniselves the uunust disiresis : tliat 
they meaiit not however any iijury to Cicero 
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nná tfae p«opl« of Rome, but raerely to pre- emy were od that day woimdcd or slain ; Ibr 
▼ent tfaetr winteríiig; iii tbe country, and estab- ; as tfa^ had crowded close up to tfae ramporty 
lisfaing that practice into a custom : tfaat he , tbose behind prevenled tfae firoat ranks fram 
was therefure at liberty to leave his qnartera ; retiring. "nie flames abatlng by degrees, and 
witfaoiit molestation and retire in snfetj where ! the enemy having brought forward one of 
i!e pleased.** To this Cícero only answered : j their towers to the Terj fooi of the rampait, 
" liiat it was not usnal iiith the people of the centurions of the tliírd cohort drew oÊ 
Kome to accept oooditioiis from an armed en- their men a little, beckoning to tfae Gauls, 
eray : bitt if tfaej would lay down tfaeir arms, and challenging them to enter : but as not a 
be promiaed to interpose his mediation, and ' man would run the haani, tfaey attacked tfaem 

on all sides with stones, diove tfaem from tfae 
tower, and set it on fire. 

XXXVI. In this legion were two centnr- 
ions of distinguished valour, T. Pul£o, and L. 
Varrnus, who stood fdïr for being raised to 
the first rank of their order. Tfaese were per- 
petualiy disputíng witfa one anotfaer tfae pre- 



per;.;i tfaem to send ambassadors to Cirsar, 
íram whose jostice tfaey might repoiiably ex- 
pect redress.** 

XXXIV. Tbe Nerrians, dríven from this 
bope, surrounded the camp with a line, whose 
rsmpait was eleven feet high, and ditch fif- 
teen feet deep. They had leamed something 

of this in former wars witfa Cssar/ and the eminenoe in courage, and at every jear's pro- 
prísoners they had made gave the further in- ' motíon contended witfa great eagemess for 
stmctíons. But being unprovlded of the tools precedence. In the heat of the attack be- 
iiecesMUT- in this kind ot servíce, they were ob- fore the rampait, Pulfio addrening Varenus, 
liged to cnt the turf with their sworcls, clig np ' " What hinders yon now (says he), or what 
tíie earth with their hands, and canry it in their more gloríous opportunlty would you desire of 
cloaks. And hence it wiU be easy to fomi ' signalising your bravery ? This, this is the 
Msne jodgment of their number; for in less day for determining the controversy between 
than three honrs tfaey completed a line r>f fif. , us." At these words he sallied out of the 
teen miles in círcuit. The foUowing days were , camp, and rushed amidst the thickest of the 
employed in raisii^ towers, proportioned to '■ Gauls. Nor did Varenus decline the chal- 
the height of oiir rampart, and in prepanng lenge ; but thinking his honour at stake, fol- 
scythes, and wfK)den galleríes, in whfeh tney ' lowed at soroe distance. Pulfio darted his Ja- 
were again assisted by the prísoners. veiin at the enemy, and transfized a Gaul that 

XXXV. On the seventh day of tlie attack, was coming forward to engage him ; who fal- 
a very high wind arísing, they began t» throw ' iing deiid of the wound, the multiiude advan- 
redhotbalisof ciay,and buraingjaveliiis upon ' ced to cover him with their shieids, and all 
the íiamcks of the Romans, wliíchy afler tíie ' poured their darts upon Pulfio, g^^^^K ^'™ ^ 
manner of the <raulsywere thatehed with straw. ' tíme to retire. A Javelin pierced his shield, 
Tbfse soon took fire, and the flames were in a atid stuck fast in his belt. This accident en- 
moment spread by the wind into all parts of tangling his ríght hand, prevented him draw- 
tbe eamp. The enemy falling on with a mighty ing his sword, anJ gave the enemy time to 
shoiit, as íf already secured of victory, ad- ! surround him. Varenus. his ríval, fiew to hia 
Taaoedtheirtowersandgalleríes, andprepared ' assistance^ and endeavoured to rescue him. 
toscale the rampart« Butsuch was the constan- I Immediately the multitude quitting Pulfio, aa 
cy and presence of mind of the soldiers, that fancying tíie dart had despatehed him, all 
thmigh the flames surrounded them on eve ry tumed upon Varenus. He met them with his 
side, and they were oppressed with the multl- ! sword drawn, charged them hand to hand, and 
iiide of the enemy's darts ; though they saw having laid one dcad at his feet, drove back 
their huts. their baggage, and theirwhole for- < the rest ; but, pursuing with too much eager- 
tunes in a blaae ; yet not only did they con- ' ness, stept into a bole, and f< II down. Pulfio 
tíniie firai in tbeir posts, but scarce a man , in his tnm hastened to extrícate him ; and 
oflipred so much as to iook behind him ; so in- | both together, after having slain a multiiude 
tfatweTe they on fightíng and repelling the * of tíie Gauls, and acquired infinite applause, 
eaemy. Thla was much tbe hardest day fi>r retired unhurt wiibin the intrenchments. Thua 
oar troops : biit had nevertbeieas this fortunato j fortune gave surh a Uim to the dispiite, thai 

e, tfaat far tfae gnateat number of the eu- i each owed hii ilfe to his adversary ; nor waa 
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ii possible todecide, towUlch of thcm tlie 
priie of valour was due. 

XXXVII. As the defeuce every day be- 
CBMe more diíBcuU aiwi haaardous, chiefly by 
the fi^reat multitude of kiiipd aud wounded, 
which considerabiy lesseued tlie number of dc 
iêndantSy Cicero sent ietter upon letter to ínforpi 
Cttsar of liis (Uui|^er. Many of these couríers 
&Uhig into the enemy*s iiands, were tortiired 
to deaíh within view of our soldiers. Thero 
WM at that time in the Roman carap a Ner- 
▼ian of distiiiction, by name Vertico, who in the 
bei^ninng of the uiege had fled to Cicero, and 
given ample proofs of his fidelity. lliis man, 
by the hopes of liberty, and a promise of f^Bt 
rewards, enn^aged one of his slaves to carry a 
letter to Cssar. Having coiicealed it in his 
javelin, and possed through the cantp of the 
Gauis without siMpicion, as being himseif of 
that uation, he arrived safe at Ciesar's quarten» 
who by this meaas was infonned of the danger 
of Cicero and the iegion. 

XXXVIII. Caesar, receiving the letter 
about five in the afternoon, immediately de»- 
patLhed ^x messeDger to M. Crassus, who wat 
quartered among the Bellovaci, twenty-ltvit 
míles off, orderíng him to draw out his iegion 
at midiiight, aiid march with all the expediuoii 
he could to join him. Crassus, accordin^ 
io liis orders, came along with the couríer. 
Ue sent likewise to C. Falnus, dirpctin^ him 
to lead liis legion inio tlie coimtry of tlie 
Atrpijatians, which lay in the way to Cicero. 
He wrote to Labienus, if it could be done with 
safety, to arieet him ftpon the frontiers of the 
Nervians. He himself in the meantime assem- 
Ued about four himdred horse froin tlie 
nearest garrísons, resolving not to wait for 
the rest of the army, which lay at too great a 
distaiice. 

XXXIX. At nÍDft in the moming he had 
BOiioe íram his scouts of the arríval of Cras- 
sus. That day he frarched twenty miies, 
leaving Cnissus with a legion at Samarol)ríva, 
where he had deposited the baggnge, hostages, 
pubiic papers, and all the provisions which 
had been laid up for tlie winter. Fabius, in 
ooosequence of his instructions, having made 
all the haste he could, met him with his 
legion. Labienus, who had been infonned of 
the death of Sabinus, and the destniction of 
the troops iinder his command, and who saw 
BÍÍ the forces of Treves advancing against him^ 
Cparíng lest, if he should quit his quarters. 



the ejiemy might construe it as a fligltty WKné 
tlmt it wouid be iinpossible for him to sustaizi 
tluMr atiack, especialiy as they were fluslied 
w'tli tlieir iaie siiccess, wrote lo (^apsar, inrorzn- 
iug him of tlie danger tliat would aitend ttie 
(|uítting his camp, of tiie disaster that Iiappenecl 
aniong tlie Eburones ; and that all the forces 
of the Trevirí, both horsíe aud foot, were eit- 
camped within three miies of him. 

XL. CsRsar approvíng bis reasons, thoug^h 
he then^by fouiid himself reduced froni tlir^e 
to two legions, was yet sensible tliai all de- 
pi^nded upoX expedition. He makes fonred 
marches; and reaching the terrítoríes of tiie 
NervianSy leamed from soine prisoiiers tl&e 
stnte of the siege and the danger the le§ricui 
, was in. Immediaiely he engages a Gaulisli 
horseman, by the promise of great rewsnls, to 
carry a letter io Cicero. li was wroie ín 
Greek characters, ihat if it feli into tlte 
eiiemy*s hands, it might noi be inielligible to 
tliem. The messenger had orders, in case he 
foitnd it impracticalkle to penetraie himself 
into ttie Roman camp, to iie ihe leiter to a 
' javelin, and ihrow ii in. In ihis letter Caesor 
seiit < Mcero word thai he was already on the 
mnrch io n>iieve him, and would be up very 
soon ; exiioiliughim in the meantime. todefend 
liiins(>if witii his wonied bravery. The (iaul, 
(ln>ncliiig a discovery, threw the ietter into 
tlic cainp as had 1)een ordered ; but the javoliii 
l)y accideni sticking in a tower, remaineil 
tiiertí two days unperceived. On tiie tiiinl, 
a soldier aaw ii» took ii down, and brought it 
to Cicero, who immediateiy read it iu fuil aa- 
sembiy, and diffused the common joy ilirough 
tlie wliole camp. yOn the same iime Uiey 
perceived tlie smoke of the viilages fired by 
Caesar iii his march, which put the arríval ot 
ihe succours beyond ail doul)t. 

XLI. Tlie (jauls having notice of iialsoby 
tlieir scoiits, iliouglit proper to quit ihe siege ; 
and go to meet Ciesar. Their army consisted 
of aliout sixty tliousand men. Cicero, now at 
lil)erty, appiied again to Vertico, for the slave 
'spoken of above ; and having admonished 
him to use the utmosi diligence and circum- 
speciion, despatched him with a letter to 
Coisar, infonning him that tli« enemy had 
raised the siege, and were advancing against 
him with all their forces, Caesar received tbe 
letter about midnight, communicated the oon- 
ients tohis army, and exhoried them to meet 
ihe enemy with oounge. Nezt day lie dm 
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iped eariy, and aí^r a nmreh of fonr 
miles, disooTered the Gauls on the oiher 
•ide of 8 large TalJey, vHh a river in front. 
h VBB dangeroQs to engage so great a force 
Qpan nneqiial groand. Knowing therefore 
that the sieg« of Ocero's camp was raised, 
and having* no longer any reason to lie in a 
huny, he encaniped in the most convenient 
spot he ootxld find, and completed his intrench- 
iiient& Hís army oonsisting of no more than 
seven thousand men, withoiit baggage, re- 
quired at best but a very small casip ; yet be 
pnrposely contracted it as miich as possible, 
to inspire the enemy with the greaier oon- 
tempt of him. Meantime, sending out scouts 
m all sides, he endeavoured to ftnd where he 
m%ht cross the Tailey with most safeiy. 

XLII. The rest of the day passed in slight 

skirmishes between the cavalry near the 

hnxik ; but tbe main body of the anny on 

both sides kept wiihin tbeir iíne-s : the Gauis, 

in expectation of more forces, which were not 

yet come up ; Cesar, that by pretending fear, 

he flú^t draw the enemy on this side the 

Tsliev. and engage them before liis camp ; or, 

if that oould not be eflected, that having dis- 

eoveied the paases, he might be enabled to 

cfoss the valley and rivulet with less danger. 

Early next moming the enemy's cavalry 

comíng up to oor camp, charged our horse ; 

wfao by Caesar's orders, purposely gave 

groond, and reiired behind the worlu. At 

the same time he caused the ramparts to be 

nised higher, the gates to be barricaded, and 

eaotioaed the soldiers, in the execuiion of 

thcse orders, to nin up and down tiimultuous- 

ly, snd affect an air of timidity and coiicem. 

The enemy, invited by all these appearBiices, 

onossed the valley, and drew np in a very dis- 

advaatageouB poat Our men meanwhile 

retíring from the rampatty they approached 

stiU nearer, cast their darts on all sides within 

the trenches, and sent heralds round the camp 

to prodaim^ that if any of the Gauis or 

RoniBiis had a mind to come over to tbem, 

they shoald be at liberty to do so till nine 

o^cloek^ after which no qoarter would be 

f^TBoted. Nay, so íar did they carry iheir 

contempi, that thinking they could not break 

ia by the gates, (wliich to deceive them, were 

Mopped up with single rows of turf^) some 

oei^ to scale the rampert, others to fiU up 

tae ooch. But theo, Ciesar, sallying by all 

lae gaies at oncr. and charging them briskly 



witii hb cavalry, put them so precipitately tm 
Hight, that not a man ofi^red to make the 
least resistance. Great numbers of them were 
slain, and the rest obliged to ihrow dowa 
theirarms. 

XLIII. Not caring to pursue them far, on 
account of t)ie woods and marshes that lay in 
his way ; and findlng tliat considemble ex4M;u« 
tion had lieen done upon the spot^ he the 
same day Joined Cicero with ali his forces; 
wliere, beholding the towers, galleries, and 
oiher works of the Gouls, he could not help 
lieing stnick with admiration. He theii re« 
viewed Cicero*s legion, and found tliat not 
a tenth man had escaped wiihout wounda» 
which gave him a Just idea of ihe greatnesB 
of the danger to which they had been tx- 
posed, and of the vigorous defence they ba4 
made. He bestowed great commendations 
on the Irgion, and its comnuinder*, and 
addressed himself to the miliiary tríbunes by 
name ; of whose valour Cicero made honour- 
able mention. He leamed particuiariy frora 
ihe prisoners all the circumstances of the un<- 
bappy affair of Sabinus and Cotta: and 
ealiing the soldiers togeiher next day, gave 
them aii account of tJie whole transactioo, 
comforted them, confirmed their courage, and 
told them, that a disaster occasioned by the 
impradence and rashness of the iieutenant, 
ought to gíve them the less disturlwnce ; 
as by ihe favour of the immortal gods, and 
iheir valour, vengeance had foUowed so sud- 
denly, ihat neiiher liad ihe J07 oi' tiie eiien.y 
for the viciory continned any time, nor iheir 
grief for ihe ioss reroalned long witliout allay. 

XLIV. Meanilme ihe repori of C«esar*B 
victory flew wiih incredible speed, tlu^ugli ihe 
country of the Rliemi, to Labienus. For 
thougli he lay at the distance of fifty niilei 
irom Cicero's camp, wliither (^a;sar did uot 
arríve till past tliree in the aftenioon. yet l)e- 
fore midnlght a shout was raised at tiie gates 
of his camp ; by wliich the Rhemi sigiiificd 
io liim Caisar's vlctory, and their own coiigra- 
iulation on ihat success. The report of this 
lieing carríed to the Trevirí, Iiidutiomarus, 
who the next day had determined io attack 
Labienus's camp, made off in tiie niglit, aiid 
retiied with all liis forces into his own cour.try. 
Caesar sent back Fabius with liis legion to 
his former quarters, resolving to winter iiim- 
self near Samarobríva wiih three legionSp 
distríbuted in three difierent cantonments ; aud 
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wail Gaul wniíniiiotiofi, tooontiniiewikhtlie 
anny in penon. For the defeat and death of 
Sabiniu Bpreadini^ every where, almost all the 
itatefl of 6a*'l were meditattni^ a revolt ; and 
with this view sent measengers and depoties 
Into all parts, to concert measures, and con- 
trive where to begin tfae war. Nay, tliey held 
assemblies by nigbt in desert places; inso- 
much, tiiat duriii||^ the whole wínter, scarce a 
day passed, but Ciesar had intelligeiice of some 
new resolves or insurrections of tiie Gauis> 
Among the rest, L. Rosciiis, liis lieutenant, 
who commanded the thirteentli legiony sent 
him word tliat great numben of Gauls, from 
the several states of Armorica, had assembied 
to attaclc him, and advanced witiiin eight miies 
of his camp ; but upon hearing of Caesar's vic- 
tory, had separated so hastily, ttiat their re- 
treat had alí the appearance of a íligbt. 

X L V. But CaDsar summoning tlie principal 

noblemen of every state to attend him ; partly 

by menaces, malciiig them seusibie he was iio 

itranger to tlieir designs ; partiy by exiiorta- 

tions, found means to keep ttie greatest part of 

Gaui iii Its duwy. The Senones, however^ a 

potent state, and of great authoríty among the 

Gauls, formed the design of publicly assassi- 

nating Cavariiius, wltom Cassar tuid given them 

for a king; whose brother, Morítasgus, iiad 

heldthe sovereigntyat Caesar'S arrívai in Gaui, 

and whose ancestors had long lieen Ui posses- 

sion of the same dignity. But lie liaviiig bitel- 

ligence of the piot, thought proper to fly; 

whereupon, pursuing him to the very frontiers, 

they drove hhn from his palace and throne : 

and sending ambassadors to Cssar to Justify 

their conduct, upon his orderíng their whoie 

•enate to repair to him, they refused to sub- 

mit. So powerful was this ezampie amoiigst 

the barbaríaiis, that some at iast were fouiid of 

courage enough to liegin the war; and so 

great a change did it produce in tlie inciina- 

tions of ali, that except the iEduans and Rhe-. 

ini, who had been always particuiarly distin- 

gttished and favoured by CsBsar ; the first^ on 

aocount of tlieir ancient and invioiable íidelity 

to tlie people of Kome ; the last, for their late 

services in the Galiic war ; scarce was there 

a shigle state in all Gaul tliat did not Incur 

tospicion. Nor is tbis, in trutli, so much to he 

wondered at; as for mauy oUter reasoiis, so 

particuiarly for this: that a peopie famed 

above all nations for their military virtues. 



oould noi with patienoe bear to see tiiei 

so far strípped of their fbrmer renown, as to b< 

foroed to submit to the yoke of the Romans.. 

XL VI. ludutiomarus and the Trevirí ceasec 
not, duríng the whole winter, to scud antbos 
sadors over the Rhine; soliciting the Gemiai 
states; offeríng them money; and urgin^^; 
tltat a gieat part of our army luiving alread j 
been cut off, much the least considenible re- 
mained. But no part of that couiitry could 
be persuaded to come Into thcir desigiis : be- 
cause having twice before tríed tlieir fortuiie 
with the Romans, in the war wíth Aríovisui^^ 
and in tlie defeat of the Tenchtlierí, they were 
resoived, they told them, to run no more l«a^ 
ards. Indutiomarus, disappointed of úiis 1 «ope^ 
was no leÉs acUve in drawing forces togetlier, 
soliciting recruits from the neighbouríng su&tes, 
providiiig borsesj and encouraging even out- 
iaws and convicts, by the promise of great re- 
wards, to engage in his service. And so great 
an authoríty had lie by this meaiis acqulrëd in 
Gaul, tliat ambassadora flocked from all parts> 
some pubiicly, others in a prívate «niinner, to 
request his protection and fríendship. 

XLVII. Fmdhig hbnself thus voliintarily 
applied to ; on one side, by tlte Senones and 
Camutes, impelled by a oonsciousueas of tbe 
guilt they had incurred ; on the other, by the 
Nervians and Atuatici, who were prcpariiig- for 
a war witli tlie Romaiis ; and tltat if he onoe 
took the fieid, forces wouid uot be wantinn^ • 
he called an assembly of the states in anna. 
This, according to the custom of the Gaiils, 
iraplies an actual commencement of war ; and, 
by a standbig law, obliges all tlteir youth lo 
appear at the diei, in arms ; in which they are 
so extremely stríct, that whosoever has the 
misfortune to come last, is put to death in sigfat 
of the multitude, with ail manner of torments. 
In tltis Bssembly, Cingetoríx, the head of the 
opposite faction, and son-in-iaw of Indutio- 
marus, who, as we have related above, liad de- 
ciared for Cnsar, and still contínued firm to 
him, was proclaimed a public enemy, aiid his 
estate confiscated. After which, Indutiomar- 
us acquainted the council, that tlie Seiiones, 
Caniutes, and several other states of Gaui had 
sulicited his assistanoe; that he acconiingiy 
intended to join hls forces with theirs, taking 
his route through the terrítoríes of the Khe- 
m\, and giving up their lands to be nluDder^ 
ed ; but that before he began his marca« ha 



mdesiroiisof maflteriiig the camp of Labi- 
cnns. To thu end lie gave tke necesaarjr di- 
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XLVIII. LabiennSy whose camp, both by 
the Datare of the groimd, and the fortilications 
he had added, was extivmel j strong, feared no- 
Úúng, either fur liimself or the legion ; but 
neTeitheless was intent how he might give the 
meiDy some considerable blow. Haviiig 
theie been informed by Cingetoriz and hisad- 
herents, of the speech made by Indutiomarus 
in the oouncil of Gaul, he sent deputies tothe 
Bd|{fabouring states, solicited cavahry írom all 
parts, and appointed them a day of reude»- 
T0Q9L Meautiine Indutiomarus, with all his 
CBvaby, appearrd aJmost every day wiihiu 
right of the camp ; one while to examine iis 
aikustíon ; aaiother, to intimidate ÍAbienus, or 
invite him to a conference. On these occa- 
Bioos, it was usual for the eiiemy to cast tlieir 
darts over the rampart. Labienus kept his 
men within the works, and used all the me- 
tbods he oould think of to make the Gauls 
beiieve he was afraid of them. 

XLIX. Indutiomarus approaching the 
trenches every day with greater contempt than 
htim, Labienus received into his cainp, by 
Bigfat, all the cavalry he had sent for irom the 
ndgfabooring states ; and was so careful to re- 
sknin his men withm their lines, by guaids 
planledatalltiieoiiUeUythatitwas impoiBU 



bie fór tne 'iVevifi to g«t ínteliigeDoa of tlM 
reinfuecement he had received. Meantine 
Indutiomarus, according to cusUKn, came up 
to tlie camp, atid contiuued there Ihe great- 
er partoftlie day. Tbecavairy discharged» 
their darts uver the rampart, and in oppro- 
brious lunguiige cballenged oitr men to ííght. 
The Romans making no answer, tliey retired 
towards night, but dispersed and wilhout or- 
der. Theu Labienus, orderiiig a sudden saliy 
with ali the cavairy, striclly cautioned aud 
chaiged his men, that as soon as they had pot 
the Gauls to ílight, (wiiich happeued according 
to his expectatioii,) Uiey shouïd all singie out 
ludutiuuiarus, iior ofier to wuund a man of tlie 
eiiemy, tiil tbey suw him slain : for he was wi» 
wiiliiig Uiat any deiay, occasioned by the 
slaughter of the lest^ shouid give him an op- 
portunity to escape. He promised great re- 
wards u> Uie niaii Uiat sliuuld kíii liim ; and 
sent the cohorts after to sustain the horse. 
Ihe design succeeded ; for as aii were intent 
upon iiidutíomarus aioiie, he was overtaken 
aud siain iu passing a river, and his head 
brouglit hack to Uie camp. Our cavairy, in 
their retum, put oii to Uie sword tbat came in 
Uieir way. Upon Uie news of this defeat, the 
foroes of the Eburones and Nervians retunied 
home, and Gaui was somewhat quieter the 
«est of the winter. 
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L CxsA&, for iiuuiy reasons, expectinggreater 
cotiinuitiansiii GauI,orderpd hislieutenants, M. 
Silaiius, C j^iitistiusHeginus.andT. Sexlius, 
to irvy troops. At the sanie tiiue, tie desiriHl 
of ('n. Pompey, the proconsul, that since he 
was himself deiained by public affairs at 
KoDie, lie would set on foot the iegion he had 
rni:.sie(t in Cij>alpine Gaut, during liis consut- 
sltip. and srud it to him: for he considered it 
as of tlie ulmost importaiice towards securiug 
ft proper respect from the Gauts for tlie time 
to cume, to g'we tbem such an idea of ttie power 
of Itaty, as mightconviiice tliem Uiat it was not 
only abte speedily to repair any losses sustained, 
but eren to bring a greater force into the field. 
Friendship and Uie good of the conimonwenlth 
fqually determined Pompey to yietd to tliis re- 
quest ; and the levies being compteted with 
great diligence by the lieutenants, three new 
legions were formed and brought into Gaut 
before the end of wiiiter. Thus haviiig doubted 
the number of cohorts lost under Titurius, 
he soon made the enemy sensibte, liotli by liis 
expediUon and the strengUi of Uie reinforce- 
ment, of wliat they had to apprehend from 
Uie posrer and discipline of the Romans. 

II. Indntiomarus being stain, as we luive re- 
lated above, Uie Trevirí conferred the com- 
maiid on his retaUons. They persisted tike- 
wise in soliciting the Gennans, and making 
them oSers of money. But not being able to 
pievail with those Uiat lay nearest Uiem, Uiey 
apptied to some of the more remote states ; and 
fiiiding them inciiiied to treat, eittered iiito a 
aotemn engagement with tliem, g>ving host- 
ages for securíty of the money stipuiated, and 



associating Ambioríx into the confedenicj. 
Ctesar, iiiformed of these-things^ and finding 
that he was threateoed witli war ou all sides: 
thut Uie Nerviuns, Atuatíci, biid Menapians, 
with atl Uie Germans on this side the Rhine, 
were actually in arms ; Uiat the Senoncs re 
fused to attend him accordiug to orders, aixl 
were tamperíng wiUi the Caniutes and other 
neighbouríng states; and Uiat the Trevirí 
were soticiLiiig the G'.-rmans by frequeut em- 
bessies ; he judged it would be necessary to 
open Uie campaign eariy. Accordingiy, with- 
out waiting tiit the winter was at an end, he 
drew together the four nearest legions^ and 
feli unexpectedty into the territories of Uie 
Nrrvians, before they could either nssembte 
in a body, or find means to save themsetvesbj 
flight Having carried off a great number of 
men and cattte, enríched his soldiers with the 
booty, and iaid waste the country, he com- 
pelted Uiem to submit and gíve hostagea; 
and then led liack his legions to their winter 
quarters. 

III. Ëarly in the spríng, having summoned 
a general assembly of Gaut, pursuant to hia 
design ; as aii the oUier states but the Senon- 
eSj CamuteRy and Treviri, appeared, lookiug 
upon this as Uie begiiuiingof a revott, and wilt» 
ing to postpoiie every thing eise, he atyoumed 
the diet to Paris. This cíty was upon Uie 
borders of ttie Senones^ and had been united 
with Uieni about an age before; but was 
thought to have no share in their present re- 
voÍL Havúig dectared the adjoummentto tlte 
assembty, he the same day set out with his 
legions 'against Uie Senones, and by great 
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laareliet rMcbed thelr lcnitoriM. Aoco,who 
WM at the head of the confederacy, heftrinf^ 
of hi8 approflch, ordered the multitude to shel- 
ter themfleWet in the towns ; but beforp that 
couldbedone, the Rouaas appeared. This 
obliged them to change their measures, and 
lend deputics to Cftsar, to implore foiKÍveness. 
They were seconded hj the iBduans, the oid 
and fiUthfíil allies of the Romans, at whose re- 
qoest GsBsar readily pardoned them ; and the 
rather, because the summer being now come, 
he had no mind to spend the season for acUon 
fai prooeeding formaUj against the fuilty. 
Heordered them to send a hundred hostages, 
wfaom he committed to the custody of the 
JSduans. The Carnutes too, at the interoes- 
skm of the Rhemi, uoder whose protectioa 
thex were, haTing sent depoUes and hostages, 
obtained tfae same cooditions. Ciesar Uien 
went to the assembly of the states, put an end 
to the diet, and ordered the Gauls to provide 
himcaTahy. 

IV. Tranqulllity being restored in these 
parts, Cmsar turoed all his thoughts to the 
management of tfae war with Ámbioríx and th^ 
TVeyiri. He ordered Cavarínus to attend him 
with the cavalrj of the Senones, to prevent 
aay new commotioos In his absence, either tn 
ooosequenoe of the resentment of that prínce, 
or the liatred he had incurred of the state. 
And liaving thus settied all things to his mind, 
as he kuew Anibiorix was detennined not to 
haiard a baale, he set himself to watch his 
other designs. 

y. The Menapians, whose territories bor- 
der upon those of the Eburones, are secured 
hf woods and morasses on every side > and 
were the only people of Gaul, who had not 
sent ambassadors to Casar to desire a peace. 
He knew Amblorix was fai good intelligence 
withthem; andthat, bymeansof theTreviri, 
he had also entered into an alliance with the 
Gemans. He therefore thought it best to 
deprive him of these lesouroes, before he at- 
tacked fafan in person ; lestdespairingof being 
able to defend faimself, he should either retire 
among the Menapians, or tfarow faimself into 
tfae arms of tfae Germans beyond the Rhine. 
Tfals resoluUon being taken, he sent the bag- 
gage of the wfaole army to Labienus, in the 
countrj of tfae Treviri, ordered him a reinforoe- 
ment of two legions, and marched himself 
agataist the Menapians with íive legions, who 
carried nothkig with them but their arms. 



Tlmt naUon tmstlng to their sitnatioii, 
of assembllng forces, retreated to their 
and moraases, and carried all their 
aloog with them. Cssar divided his fc 
with C. Fabius his lieutenant, and M. Ci 
sus fais questor, aiid having speedily finisliecl 
his bridges, entered tlieir oountry in three bo- 
dies, set ali their faouses and viiiages on áre, auid 
carried otT socfa numbers of men and cattle» 
tfaat the Mens^ians were at laat constnúiie<l 
to sue for peace. He graiited it, on oondition 
they sent him hostages, and engaged not to 
admit Amliioriz, or any one fiom him, iato 
their teiritories ; threatening to treat them as 
enemies if they did. These thfaigs setUed, be 
ieft Comius of Arras tfaere^ witfa a body of 
horse, to keep them in awe^ and set out huBi- 
8^)f agaiust the Treviri. 

VL Wliilst Desar was thus employed, íh^ 
Treviri, having drawn together a great number 
of horse and foot, were preparing to attack the 
legion which liad wintered in Uieir territories* 
under Labienus. They were now advanccd 
within two days' march of the lieutenant's 
camp, when they leamed Uiat he had received 
a reinforcement of two legions from Cssar. 
Upon this, encamping at about fifteen miles* 
distance, they resolved to wait for the auxil- 
iaries they expected from Gemiiiny. Labte- 
nus, having intelligence of their design^ anii 
hoping their msliness might fumisli him wíth 
an opportunity of fightingy left the baggage 
under a guard of five coliorts ; and wiUi Uie 
twenty-flve remaining, and all his cavalry, 
marched towards the enemy, and pitched fais 
camp about a mile from Uiem. 

VIL fietween Labienus Bnd tfae enemy was 
a river, witfa steep banks, and difi&cuit topass. 
And indeed neiUier was Labieiius faimself 
minded to try the passage, nor did he expect 
tfae enemy would oflfer at sucfa an attempL 
Tfae faope of beiiig . joined by tfae auziiiaries 
grew stronger in Uie camp of the Gauls every 
day. Labieuus declared publicly in a coun- 
cil of war, " That as the Germans were said 
to be upon the march, he was deteimined not 
to ezpose Íiimself and the army to danger, but 
would decamp eariy next momfaig. " This 
was soon carried to the enemy ; for asour cav- 
airy c(msisted mosUy of Gauls, it was natural 
for some of them to &vour their countrymen. 
Labienus, assembling the military tribunes and 
principal centurions during the nigfat, laid be fore 
tfaem his real deaign: and the bettertobetn| 
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tte cofBf into a snspician of hi« bein^ nfrM, t 
gave úíám for decampinjjr witli more noitie 
and duDiilt than wbs usual in a Koman anny. 
Bj this meaus lUs march had all the appear- 
anee of a Hight ; and the enemy, whose camp 
vas so ▼eiy near, had notice of it before day- 
bmk fnai their spies. 

VII L Scaroe had oor rear got without the 
treBcheSy when the Gauls enoouraging oue 
■nother noi to lose a fair prey, or stay in ez- 
pedation of the GennanSy at a time tbe Ro- 
BMos wen retreating in such a panic : and 
eansidering it as an indignity, with so great a 
siqttriority of fofces, to forbear attacking a 
haodful of men aiready put to flight and en- 
ciuabered with their baggage, resoived to pass 
the river, and engage the Romans, notwith- 
stsiidÍBg the disadvantage of the ground. Isr' 
bknus, who had foreseen this, that he might 
diaw thera aii over the river, oontinued thé 
feint of h is march, and went on quietiy. Then 
sending the baggage a iittle before, and order- 
jng it to be placed opon a rising groimd: — 
" fieiioid, feliow-aoldiers,*' says iie, *'the op- 
poitanity you so mucb desired : you Imve the 
enemy at a disadvantage, and in a place where 
tliey cannot sustain tlie ooset : sliow oniy un- 
der my command the vaiour you have so.often 
Bumifested to our generai \ think him present 
and ttuit he sees and obsenres you.*' At the 
same time lie ordered them to face aliout, and 
form in iine of battie ; and detaching a few 
traops of horse to guaid the bsggage, drew up 
the rcst on the two wings. Our men gave a 
sudden shout, and tlu^w ttieir javeiins. The 
enemy, cïontrary to their expectation, seeing 
those wbom they imagined put to flight, march- 
ing against them with displayed banners, •ould 
not sostain the very first shoclí: ; but ix^tal^ing 
themselves immediateiy to flight, took refuge 
in the nearest woods. Labienus pursuing 
with his cavairy, put many of the eneroy to the 
swoid, and took a great number of prisoners ; 
insomoch Umt within a few days the whole 
state was obliged to submit : forthe Germans, 
wlio were coming to their assistance, upon 
hearing of their defeat, retumed home. The 
relations of Indutiomarus, who had lieen the 
authors of the revoit, chose likewise to retire 
with them, and alnndon their country. Cin- 
getoríx, who had aiways continued faithful to 
the Ronuins, was tliereupon mvested with the 
Bapreme anthority. 
« IX. Cffsar, after hls arrival in Treves, firom 



among the Menapians, reaolved ibr two 
sons to pass the Rhine : oae, because the Ger- 
mans liad assisted the Tlreviri against the Ro- 
mans; the other, to deprive Ambiorix of a 
retreat into thote parts. In consequence of 
this resolutioo, he set about making a brid^ 
on Uie river, but somewhat higher up than oe- 
fore. As Uie form and manner was known, 
Uie soidiers, by thehr extreordinary diiigence, 
flnished the work hi a few days. Leaving a 
stntng guard on the side of Treves, to prevent 
any sudden insuRection hi that oountry, he 
carricd over the restof his army. The Ubians^ 
who had before submitted ind given hostagea, 
sent ambassadors to him to vindicate their 
conduct, and aasure him, that they had nei- 
ther sent troops to Uie assistance of the Tn- 
viri, nor in any instance departed from their 
engagements. They urged and requested that 
he wouid spare their teiritories, and not, out 
ofageneraihatred to the Germans, hivolve 
the innooent in the punishment of the guiity. 
If he desired more hostages they told him they 
were ready to send them. Ciesar flnding, upon 
Inquiry, that the suppiies bad been sentby the 
Suevians, aocepted the submlssion of the Ub- 
ians : and preparing to mareh against tbe 
Suevians, infonned himseif of Uie ways and 
accesses to their country. 

X. A few days afier, he had Inteiiigence 
from the Ubians, Uiat the Suevians were 
drawíng their forces to a general rendeivouSy 
and had sent ordere to aii the nations under 
their jurisdiction, to fomish their oontingento 
of hone and foot. Upon this, having fnmished 
himseif with provisions, and cbosen a proper 
pÍBce for his camp, he ordered the Ubians to 
retire into their towns, with their cattie and 
eifects; hoping tiiat so unskiiíul and baibar- 
ous an enemy might eaisiiy be drewn, by Uie 
want of provisions, to fight in a piace of dia» 
advantage. He further ei^joined the UbianB 
to send spies into aii parts, to ieam the de- 
signs and moUons of the Suevians. Tliey rea- 
dily complied ; Bnd in a few days brought 
him back word, '* That Uie Suevians, upon 
certaiu information of the arrivai of Uie Ro • 
man 'army, had retired to Uie remotest part of 
the country, with aii Uiefar own forces, and 
those of Uieir aliies : that there they had re- 
solved to woit the coroing up of the Romans, 
at the entrance of a forest of immense extent, 
called Bacenis, which reached a great way 
I into the country, aiid served as a barrier lie- 
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tween ihe Cherusct and Suevians, to prevent 
their mutual incurstons." 

XI On this oocasion it may not he impro- 
per to say somewhat of the mamiers of the 
Gauis and Germans, and tlie differeuce of 
customs between these two nations. A spirit 
of faction prevails tiiroughout Gaui, and tliat 
not only iiitheir severai states/distrtcts^and vii- 
lages^ but almost in every private famiiy. The 
men of greatest esteem and consideration 
among them, are commoniy at the head of 
these factions, and g^ive wliat tum they think 
proper to aii public delilterations and counsels. 
Thts custom is of lonnr standlng, and seems 
desigued to secure tliose of lower rank from 
the op[)ression of tlic powerfui : for the lead- 
ers aiways talcc care to protect those of their 
party, otiicrwise they would soon iose ali their 
autltoi'ity. This equaiiy obtains through the 
wliole contincnt of Gaui, the provinces being 
iii general divlded into two factions. 

XII. VVhen Caesar arrived in the country, 
the iEduan.<i were at tlie head of one faction, 
and the Seqmuii of the otlier. These last be- 
ing the weaker, because tlie JSduaiiS had long 
l>ore the greatest sway, and had a nmiiber of 
considenible states in their dependence, ttiey 
united witli Ariovistus and tlie Germans, whom 
by great presents and promlses they drev« over 
the Khiiie to their assístance. lliis aliiance 
made tliem so powerful, tliat having worsted 
their adversaries úi several battles, and killed 
almost all their nobility, they forced tlie states 
dependent upon the ^duans to Imve recourse 
to them for protection ; obliged the .£duans 
themselves to give the children of their prin< 
cipal nobility as hostages, swear publicly not 
to atteinpt any thing against the Sequani^ and 
resign up to their possesslon a paft of their ter- 
ritorfes; and by this meaiis rendered them- 
selves in a manner sovereigns of all Gaul. 
Diviiiacus, in this necessity, applied to the se- 
Bate of Rome for relief, but witliout effect. 
Caesar*s arríval soon changed the face of af- 
íairs. The ^duan hostages were sent back, 
their former clients restored, and new ones pro- 
cured them hj Caesar's interest ; it appearing, 
that such as were under their protection, en- 
joycd a more equal and milder lot: by all 
which, their fortune and authority being con- 
siderably enlarged, the Sequani were obliged 
to resign the sovereignty. The Rhemi suc- 
ceeded in their place ; and, as they were 
known to be hi the same degree of favour with 



Caisar, such ns could iiot gct over ihcir oitl 
aniniosity to tiie ^duuns, put tliemselves ixii- 
der tlu'Ir protecLion. Tiie Ithenii were ex- 
treiueiy alteniive to the iuterests of tlieir 
clfents, and ttierrby botii presecved their oid 
authoríty, and tliat which tliey had iiewiy ac« 
quired. Such thereibi^ was the tiien situation 
of Gaul, that tlie JSduans possessíng indi£»put- 
abiy tlie first rank, tlie Kliemi were iiext in 
consideration and dignity. 

XIII. Overall Gaul^ there are onlj two 
orders of men, in any degree of houour and es- 
teem : for the common people are little l>etter 
than slaves, attempt nothing of Uiemselvea, 
and have no share iu tlie pubiíc deiiiiemtiQiis. 
Ab they are generally oppressed with (lrl>ty 
heavy tributes, or the exactioiis of their supe- 
ríors^ they make themselves vassals to the great, 
who exercise over them the same jurisdictiou 
as masters do over slaves. The two orJers oí 
men, with whom, as we liave said, aii au- 
thoríty Biid distinctions are lodged, are the 
Druids and nobles. The Dniids preslde in 
matters of religion^ have tlie care of public and 
private sacrífices, aiid Interpret the wUi of tlie 
gods. They have the direction and educattou 
of the youtli, by whom they are held in great 
honour. Iii alinost all controversies^ whetiier 
public or private, tlie decision is ieft to tiiem : 
and if «ny criine is committed, any munler 
pcrpetrated ; if any dispute aríses touching an 
mherítance^ or tlie liiníts of adjoining estates ; 
in all such cases, they are Uie supreme judge-s. 
They decree rewards end punisiiments ; and 
if any one refuses to submit to their sentence, 
whether magistrate or prívate man, Uiey inter- 
dict him Uie sacrifices. This is the greatest 
punisliment that can he inflicted among the 
Gauls ; l)ecause such as are under Uiis prohl- 
bition, are considered as impious and wicked : 
all meu shun them, and decline Uieir couver- 
saUoii and fellowship, iest they should sufl'er 
from the contagion of theirmisfortunes. Tiiey 
can neither iiave recourse to Uie iaw for jus- 
Uce, nor are capabie of any public office. Ilie 
Druids are all under one chief, who possesses 
the supreme authoríty in that lx)dy. Upon 
his death, if any one remarkably excels tiie 
rest, he succeeds ; but if there are several can- 
didates of equai merit, the afCaír is determined 
by plurality of sufirages. Sometimes lliey 
even have recourse to arms liefore Uie election 
can he brought to an issue. Once a year Uiey 
assemble at a consecrated place in the terri- 
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toriesofthe CaniutfS, whose country is sup- lossuses^ of osier twigs, into which theyput 

pofed to be in the middle of Gaul. Hitlier men alive, and setting fire to them, tliose with- 

SQch as hare any suits depending, dock from in expire aniidst tlie tlames. lliey prefer for 

all parts, and submit iniplicitly to their ilecrees. ' victims snch as have been convictt'd of thefl, 

TTieir institution is supposed to come origtnally robl>ery, or other crímes ; belíeving them the 

fram Britain, whence it passed into Gaui ; and most acceptable to the gods : but when real 

eTcn at Ihis day, such as are de&imus of being críminab are waiiting, the iunocent are often 

perfect in it, travel thither for instruction. Tlie made to suOer, Mercury is the chief deity 

rrnids never go to war, are exempted from witíi them : of him tliey have many images, 

taxes and miiitary service, and enjoy all man- account him the inventor of ail arts, their 

ner of immunities. These mighty encourage- gulde and conductor in their joumeys^ and the 

meots induce multitudes of their own accord patron of merchandise and gain. Next to him 

tofoliowthat profession; and many are sent are Apollo, and Mars, and Jupiter, and Mi- 

by their parents and relations. They are nerva. Their notions'in regard to him ure 

taug^ht to repeat a great number of verses by ' pretty much the same with tliose of other na- 

heart, and often spend twenty years upon this tkms. Apollo is tlieir god of physic ; Miner- 

institution ; for it is deemed unlawfui to com- ' va of worlcs «iid manufacturi's ^ Jove holds 

mit tbeir statutes to wríting ; tliough in other the empire of Iieaven ; and Mars presídes in 

mattPfs, whetlier public or prívate, tliey make war. To this last, wiien they resoive upon a 

ose of Greek cliaracters. They seem to me battle^ tliey commoiily devote the spoil. If 

to foilow this method for two reasons : to hide tiiey prove victorious, they offer up ali the 

their mysteríes fromtheknowledgeofthe vul- cattle tnken, and set apart the rest of the 

gar; and to exercise the memory of their plunder in a place appoiiited for'that purpose : 

scholars, which would be apt to lie neglected, and it is common in many provinces, to see 

bad tliey letters to trust to, as we find Is oflen ' these monuments of offeríngs piled up in coD- 

ihe case. It is one of theír príncipal maxims secrated places. Nay, it rareiy hapi^ens that 

that the soul never dles, but after death passes aiiy one shows so great a disregard of religion, 

írom one Ixxly to another ; which, they think, ; as either to conceal the piunder, or pillage 

contributes greatly to exalt men*s courage, by the pubiic oblations; and the severest puniah- 

disarming deaih of its terrors. They teach ments are inflicted upon siich offenders. 

Ukewisemany things relating to the stars and | XVI. The Gauis fancy themselves to be 

their inotions, the magnitude of the world and descended írom the god Piuto ; which, it 

our earth, the nature of things, and the power \ seems^ is an established tradition among the 

and prerogatives of the immortai gods. Druids. For this reason they compute the 

XIV. The otlier order of men is the nobles» time by nights, iiot by days ; and in the ob- 
wbose whoie study and occupation is war. | servance of birtli days^ new moons, and the 
Before Cawar's arríval in Gaul, they were al- j beginniiig of the year, alwnys commence tlie 
most every year at war either offensive or de- ceiebration from tlie preceding night In one 
fensive ; and they judge of the power and ' custom they differ from aimost ail other n»- 
qoaiity of their nobles, by the vassais, and the j tions ; tliat they never suffer their children to 
number of men he keeps In his pay ; for they , coine openly iiito their presence, untii theyare 
are the only nmrks of grandeur they make any ' of age to bear anns : for the appearance of a 
account of. son in public with his father, before he has 

XV. Tlie whole nation of the Gauls is ex- reached the age of maiihood, is accounted dis- 
tremeiy addicted to superstition : wheuce, in ' hoiiourable. 

threatening distempers, and the immineut dan- > XVII. Wliatever fortune the woman bríngs. 
gers of war, they make no scruple to sacrifice , the husband is obliged to equal it with his own 
oien, or engage themselves by vow to such ' estate. Tliis whoie sum, with its annual pro- 
sacrífices ; in which they make use of the min- ! duct, is left uiitouched, and falis always to the 
istry of the Druids : for it is a preval^nt opin- ' share of the survivor. The men have power 
ion among them, tliat nothing but the life of of lifeand drath over their wives and children; 
oian can atone for the life of roan ; insoinuch | and when any fatlier of a family of illustríous 
that they have established even public sacrí- rank dies, his relations assemble, and upoa 
kes of this kind» Some prepare huge Co- ^ the least ground of suspicion, put even his 
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vhM to the toiinre like ikrei- Iftheyare 
found gvilCgr, hmQ end ire ere employëd to 
ton&ent end deitroj them. Tlieir funeials are 
■iMijj rnte#s»nt uid siiniptoouB, Booarding to their 
fanlity. Everx thing thet was deer to the 
deoeeeed, even anÍMÍtr ere thrown into the 
nUe : and fiDnnerly, inch of thcir slaTes end 
jlients ee they loved moety secriftced them- 
eeives at the íuneni of their ioid. 

XVIII. In their best reipilated states, thej 
haTe a law, thai whooTer heaie anj thing re- 

lating to the public, Whether hj mmour or 
otherwise, shaii give immedtate notice to the 
magistrete^withoutimprrting ittoanxone else; 
íbr tbe imtare of the peopie is such, that rash 
and Inezperienoed men, alarmed by lalse re- 
ports, are of ten hurried to the greatest extre- 
mities^ and take upon them to determine in 
matters of the greatest consequenoe. The 
magistrates sttfle tiiings improper to be Imown, 
and only communicate to the multitude wliat 
they tbink needful for the service of the oom- 
monwealth ; nor do the iawspermit to tpeak of 
state affaiTB, except in públic councii. 

XIX. The Germans differ widelj in tbeir 
manners fiom the Gauls : for neither have they 
Druids to preside In reiigious aflairs, nor do 
they troubie themselTee about sacriftces. They 
aclmowiedge no gods but those tiiat are ob- 
Jects of siglit, and bj wliose power they are 
apparentlx benefited ; Uie sun, the moon, ilre. 
Of otlierB they know nothing, not eren bj re- 
port Their whoie iife is addicted to hunting 
and war ; end ^om their infimcj they are 
inuredto fiifigue and liardsliips. They esteem 
tlwse mosty who continue iongest strangerB to 
women; as imagining nothing contributes so 
much to stature, strength and Tigour of ixxiy : 
but to have anj oommerce of this kind before 
the age of twentr is acoounted in the hii^hest 
degree ignominious. Nor is it possible to con- 
ceai an irreguiaritj this way ; because they bathe 
promiscnousiy in rirers, and are ciothed in 
skins, or short manties of fur, idiich leaTe the 
greatest part of their bodies naked. 

XX Agricuiture is iittie regarded among 
them, as they iive mostly on miik, cheese, and 
the flesh of animais. Nor has any man binds 
of hls onn, or distinguished by flxed bound- 
aries. The magistrates, and those bi author- 
Ity, poftion out yeariy to every canton and 
fiuniiy, such aquantity ofiand, and in wtmt 
part of the country they think proper ; and tlie 
year fi>iÍowing remove them to some utlier 



l^ractioe; lest seduced oy bábil and contino- 
ance, they should leam to prefer tiilage to 
war ; lest a desire of enlarglng their paencn 
sions should gain groundy and prompi the 
stronger io ezpei the weaker ; lest they ahoold 
beoome curious in their buUdings, in order to 
guard against the eztremes of heat and oold ; 
iest avaríoe shouid get footing amongst thn 
whence spring frctions and dlsoords: 
line, to preserve contentment and equanimity 
amung the peopie, wfaen they find their 
possessions nothing infierior to those of th« 
most powerfuL 

XXL II is aocouBted honourable fiir estate* 
to have the oountry ail arsond them lie wasta 
and depopulated : fiar they think it an argu» 
ment of vaiour to expel thelr neigfabours, and 
suffer none to settle near them ; at the same 
time that they aro themseives ail the safer, aa 
having nothing to apprehend fiom sudden in- 
cuivions. ' When a state is engaged in war, 
either offensive or defensive, they make choict 
of magistrates to preside in it, wliom they arw 
with a power of Íife and death. In Ume dt 
peace there are no pubiic magistrates ; bot 
the chiefs of the severai provinces and claaa 
administer Justice, and decide dtfferences 
withbi their reqiective limits. Robbery bas 
notbing infamous in it, when oommitied with- 
out the territoriesof the state to wfalch they be- 
iong : ihey even pretend that it serves to ez- 
ercise their youth and prevent the growth of 
BÍoth. When any of their princes in this caae 
offeiB hbnseif pubiiciy fai councii as a ieader, 
such as ^pprove of the ezpedition, rise up, 
profess themselves ready to foUow him, and are 
appiauded by the whoie multltude. They who 
go back from their engagement are looked 
iqxm as traitors and deserters, and iose all 
esteem and credit for the time to come. Hie 
iawB of hospitality are heid invioiabie aonoDg 
them. Aii that fly to them for refiige, oq 
wfaatever account, are sure of protection snd 
defence; 'their houses are open to receive 
them, and they pientifuliy supply their wants;. 

XXII. Formerly the Gauls exceeded thf^ 
Germans in brsTery, ofien made war upnn them, 
and as they abounded in people beyond wbat 
the oountry could maintein, sent several coi* 
onies over the Rbine. Aooordingiy «the more 
fertile places of Geimany, in the neighboar* 
hood of the llercynian forest, (which I find 
mentione d by Erat06thenc% and other Greek 
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wTiien^ QiiQer the luune of Orcinïa,) fell to 
tfae •faare of the Volc», who tettled in those 
putSy and bave ever aince kept poasession. 
Tfaey ue in ihe Ugheflt repotation for justice 
and hnLYtrf, and no less remarkable than tbe 
Gemians for povert]r, abstinence, and pstience 
cf iatAf^at, conforming ezactly to their cns- 
tams, both in habit and way of living. But the 
Deif^bourbood of the Roman province, and 
an aoqoBintance with tralBc, has introdueed 
Inziiry and abondance among the Oauis, 
wheu c e beooming^ by little and iittle an un- 
eqiial match for the Germans^ and being worst- 
ed in many battles, they no longer pretend 
to conpare with them in valour. 

XXIII. llie Hercynian forest^ ét which 
we hsve been jnst speaking, is about nine days 
Jonniey in breadth ; for as the Geimans are 
ipioRMit of the iise of measures, there is no 
other way of oomputing it. It begíns from 
the oonfines of the Helvetians, Nemetes, and 
RanrBCi; and following directly the course of 
tbe Banube, extends to the territories of the 
Anaites and Dacians. Thence tuniing from 
tfae river to the left, it iunB through a multi- 
tiMle of díArent regioos ; and thouíi^h there 
are numy in ihe country, wfao have a»lvaiiced 
síz dajs' joumey ínto this forest, yet uo one 
pfetends to have reached the extremity of it, 
or diaoovered how fiir it eztends. Many diff- 
crent species of animals, nnknown in other 
eoantrieSy haibour here ; the most remarkable 
of wfaich, and that best deserve to be mention- 
ed, are these. 

XXI V. There isa buil that nearlf resembles 
astag, wHh only ooe hom rising from tlie 
middie of liis forehead^ taller and straighter 
than those of our cattle, and which ut top di- 

^ vidca into many iaige branches. The maies 
and femaies are shaped alike, and liave homs 
tfae same in size. 

XXV. Here are iikewise a kind of wUd 
asses, ahaped and spotted iike goats, but of a 
larger sise ; without homs, or Joints in their 
legs, tfaat never iie^down to aleep, nor can 
rabe themseives, if hf any accident they are 
overthrown. Tlieý lean against trees, which 
serve to support them wiien they sieep. Uence 
tfae huntsmen, after having discovered their 
haimts, either loosen the roots of the trees, or 
SBW them aimost quite off ; ao that when the 
animai, according to custom, reclines against 
tfaem, they immediateiy give way, and both fiill 
down togethen 



XXVI. A thiid spedes of animals are the 
uri, nearly equaiiing tlie elephant in bulk ; 
but in colour, shape, and kind, resembiiog a 
buÍL They are of uncommon strength and 
swiftness, and spare neither man nor beast that 
comes in their way. They are taken and slain 
by means of pits dug on puipose. This way 
of hunting is finequent among the youth, and 
serves to inure them to fiitigue. They who 
kiii the greatest numlier, and produce their 
homs in pubiic, as a proof, are in high repu- 
tation with their countrjmen. It is found 
impossible to tame them, or conquer their 
iierceness, though taken ever so young. Their 
homs, both in largeness, figure, and kind, dif- 
fer much fixim those of our buiis. The natives 
preserve them with great care, tip theiredges 
with siiver, and use them instead of cups oo 
their most solemn festivals. 

XXVII. Oesar understanding from the 
Ubian scouits, tliat the Suevians were retired 
úito their woods ; and fearing the want of pn>- 
visions, because, as we have aiready observed, 
the Germans are but littie addictod to agri^ 
culture, resolved not to advatice any further. 
But to keep the enemy still under some awe 
of his retura, and prevent their sending suc- 
cours to Gaul, having repassed the Rhine, he 
oniy broke down about two hundred feet of 
his bridge, on the German side ; and to se- 
cure the rest, built at the extremity a tower 
of four stories, where he left a garrison of 
twelve cohorts, and strengthened the place 
with all manner of works. Young C. Vol- 
catius Tullus had the cliarge of the fort and 
garrison. He himself, as soon as the com bo- 
gan to be ripe, marehed against Ambiorix ; 
taking his way through the forest of Arden, 
which is much the largest in all Gaul, and 
reaches from the benks of the Rhine, and the 
confines of Treves, quite to the Nervians, 
through a space of more than five hundred 
miles. L. Minucius Basilus was sent before» 
with all the cavalry, in hopes that the quick- 
ness of his march, and the opportunity of some 
lucky cunjuncture, might enable him to do 
Bomething considerable. He had orders to 
light no fires in his camp, tlie better to con- 
ceai his approach from tiie enemj \ and Od- 
sar assured him, he wouid foliow with ali ex- 
pedition. Basilus exactly followed his instruc- 
tions ; and comiiig suddenly and unexpectedly 
upon the Gauis, surprised great numbers of 
them in the field. Being informed by theai 
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of the place whither Ambioríx had rptíred, ! ond the Eburoiies, sent ambassadors to 
with a few cavairy, he marched directly to entreat *' That he would not consider them 
against him. ' as enemies, nor look upon all the Germans oa 

XXVJIJ. But as fortune has a consider- > this síde the Rhine as equallj obnoxious: 
able share in all human concems, so particu- that they had harboured no thong^hts of war, 
larly in those of war. For as it was a very m»r been any wnys aiding^ to Ambiorix." Cffi- 
extraordiuary chance, that he sliould thus sor findhig it to be so by the answers of tlie 
come upon Ambiorix unprepared, and sur- prisoners, ordered them to deliver up Mich of 
prise him with his personal arrival, before he tlie Eburones as had íled to them fur refu^e ; 
had the least notice of it from fame or rcport ; and promised^ upon tliat coudition, not to uio- 



60 was it an equal eífect of fortune, that tlie 
Gaul himseif, after having lost his arms« 
horses, and charíots, should yetfind means to es- 
cape. This was prínclpally owing to the sit- 
uation of his house, ^lch was surrounded 
with a wood ; it being customary among the 
Gauls, in order to avoid the heats, to build in 
tlie neighlx>ur!iood of woods and rivers. By 
Uiis means his attendants and fríends possess- 
ing thémselves of a defile, sustained for a 
time tlie attack Of our cavalry ; duríngwhich, 
one of his servants having provided liím Avith 
B horse, he escaped into the woods. Thus 
fortune remarkably played her part, both in 
bríiiging him Into the danger and deliveríng 
him ont of it 

XXIX. Ambtoríx, afler his escape, roDde 
no attempt to draw his forces together ; nor 
is it known whether he acted in this manner 
out of choice, as iiot thinking it safe to hazard 
a liattle ; or because he tiiought he should 
not have sufficient time, being surprísed by the 
sudden arrival of the cav&lry, aiid believing 
that oll the rest of the army followed Des- 
patching, therefore, messengcrs privately 
through the country, he counselied every one 
to provide for his own safety ; upon which 
some took refuge in the forest of Arden, and 
some iii the adjoining morasses. Tliose who 
lived upon the sea-coast, hid themselves in 
the íslniids formed by the tide at high Mnter ; 
and many abandoning their conntry altogether, 
trusted themselves and tlieir all to the faith 
of foreigners. Cativulcus, who, jointly with 
Ambiorix, was king of the Eburonc^s, and bad 
&<»ociated with hím m all his designs, being 
of a very advanced age, and unable to bear 
the fatigues of war or ílight, after many im- 
precations against Ambiorix, who had been 
the prime contríver of tlie revolt, poisoned 
himself with an extract of yew, a tree very 
common in Gaul and Germany. The 8egni 
and Condrusi, oríginally German nations, 
whose terrítoríes lay between those of Treves 



lest their territoríes. 

XXX. Tlien dividing hisarmy iiito three 
bodies, he sent all the baggage to Atuatuca» 
B castle situated almost in the heart of the 
country of the Eburones, where Titurius and 
Arunculeius had been quartered duríng tiie 
winter. This place he cliose, as for oUier 
reasons, so likewise because the fortifications, 
raised the year liefore, were stiU entire, which 
would lesseii the labour of his soldiers. He 
left the fourteenth legion to guard the bag- 
gage, being one of the three lately levied in 
Italy, and brought thence into Gaiir. Q. 
TuIIius Cicero had the charge both of the le- 
gion and fort, which was further strengthened 
with an additional guard of two hundrpd 
horse. Tlie anny being thus divided, he sent 
T. Labienus, with three legiotis, towards the 
sf a coast, and the provinces that border upcn 
the Mennpians ; C. Trebonitis, with a iike 
numbcr of legions, to lay waste the coimtry 
adjoining to the Atuatuci; and resolved to 
ntsrch liimself with the other three towards 
the Scheld, which flows into the Meuse, and 
to the extremities of the forest of Ardeja, 
whither he was informed Ambioríx had re- 
tired with a few horse. He promiaed, at his de- 
parture, to retum in seven days ; the legioa 
he had left in garrison being provided with 
com only for that time : and exhorted Labie- 
nusand Trebonius iftlieyfound itconsistentwith 
the public advantage, to retura likewise with 
tlieír legions within the same space ; that join« 
liig counsei together, and taking their mea- 
sures from tlie conduct of the enemy, they 
might resolve wli^re next to carry Uie war. 

XXXI. There was, as we have already 
observed, no formed body of troops, no garrí- 
son, no fortified town to defend by arms; but 
a multitude dispersed on all sidcs. Wherever 
a cave, or a thicket, or a morass oíTered them 
shelter, thither tliey retired. These places 
were well known to the naUves ; and great 
care and caution was required on our pBrt» 
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for ihe security of the whole anny, (wbich i that fled, and had disperscd themselves up 

hadoo daager to fear whilst in a body, from and dowo the country, iV U iiilo tlielr hands •, 

as likewise abundancc ot' cattle, of which the 
barbarians are extreniely covetous. Allured 
by tliis success, they advunccd iortiier. Neitlicr 
woods nor moitisses proved any obstacles to 
men, trained up from tliiir infaucy to wars aud 
Iiicurbioiis. luquiríui^ of tiie prisouers conccm- 
iii^ G^esar, they uuderstood tlm^ he was a • 
great way off, and had left tlie couiiLry witli his 
wíiole army. One In particular addressing 
tliem : " Wliy, says he, do you lose time in pur- 
suit of so sligiit and trifling a booty,when for- 
tune oífers oiie of so much greater value. ln 
tlu-ec hours you may reach Atuatuca, where 
the Romans have deposited all Uieir weaitiu 
The garrisoii is hardly suiiicient to liue Uie 
rampart, mucii lessto sally out of Uieir in« 
trencliments.'' Urged by Uiis hope, they left 
tlieir prescnt booty hi a place of safety, and 
marclied direcUy to Atuatuca, being conduct- 
ed by Uie capUve wlio had given Uiem the iu 
formaUon. 

XXIU. Cicero, who hiUierto had kept his 

soldiers strictly wiUiin the camp, according to 

Csesar's orders, nor suflei'ed so mucli as a ser- 

vant to str. ggle beyond the iines ; seeing Uie 

seventh daj arrive, l>egan todespairof Cesar's 

retum, wiio, as he iieanl, marched fiirtberinto 

the cx>untry, and liad sent liim no uoUce of liis 

route. Wlierefore, tired with Uie continual 

murmurs of the soidiers, wlio compiained of 

his paUence, and told liim Uiey were kept like 

men besieged ; and not suspecting Uuit any 

accident couid liefaii iiim, wiUiin tbe smali 

extent of three miies, eq^ecialiy as the enemy, 

opposed by nine iegioiis, and a very numerous 

cavalry, were in a manner totaily disperse<l 

and cut off *, he sent out five coliorts to forage, 

in an a^joining fieid, separated from Uie camp 

oniy by a single lUii. A great many sick men 

had l)een ieft belúnd by GesBr, of whom alx>ut 

tluve liundred, Uuit were now pretty weli re<- 

covered, joined tlu; detaduuenL These were 

foiiowed by airaost aii Uie servants of the 

cainp, togetiier with a vast numlier of carts 

and carriage-liorses. 

XXXi V. In tiuit very instant, as fiwtune 
wouid liave it, the German cavalry arrived ; 
and wiUiout discontinuing Uieir course, en- 
deavoured to force an immediate entrance by 
the Decuman gate. As Uieir marcli had beeii 



rnemies dispersed and fuii of terror ^) but for 
the prc servation of each indiVidual. A nd yet 
f ven titis xegaided not a iitUe Uie wliole army: 
for dte dfúr^ oí pluuder drew maiiy of Uie 
mrii to s great dlstance ; «nd Uie wooiis, fuli 
ot'deflieiand liidden ways, híndered Uiem from 
keepiug together in a body. If Qesar meaut 
ti> U'ni^iiiate Uie war aitogeUier, and exUri>ate 
u.:*» race of perfidious men, Uie soldiers must 
b(* ui\ i(l( tl iiito snudi parUes, and detaclied on 
ilí sides. If, on the coiitrary, iie kept his men 
lugedar, as Uie rules of war and Uie Roman 
tiiscipr.ne required, Uie euemy were siieltered 
by Uieir situation, nor wanled boldiiess to form 
ambuscailes, nnd cut off stnigglers. Amidst 
Uiese liifBculUes, ali possible precauUons were 
lokeu ; and although Uie soldiers were eager- 
ly beiit iipon reveiige, yet C«súr cliose ra- 
tier uot to push the euemy too far» Uian expose 
liis meii to danger. He therefore sent mes- 
s^u^en to tlie neigliljouring states, inviting 
thrm ail by Uie hopes of piunder, to join Uie 
destniction of the Eburones; choosing ratlier 
to expose Uie iives of Uie Gauis in the woods, 
Uiau of Uie iegionary soidiers ; aiid hoping, by 
Uie mulUtude imployed against Uiem, totally 
to exiiipate Uie name and memory of a state, 
wliose rcvuit iiad rendered tliem so obnoxious. 
Acconiingiy grent numbers flocked suddenly 
UiiUier from all parts. 

XXXII. Thus wer^ the Kburones at- 
tackrdonallsides ; andthelmvoccontinuedUii 
de srvenUi day, wiiich Caesar liad appointed 
fur n ttiming to his camp and baggage. It Uien 
rvitleiitiy appeared what influeuce fortune has 
ovrr xknr, aiid liow many accidents spring from 
hrr iiiif 'qKisition. Tlie enemy being dispersed 
sud fuil of terror, as we Imve reiated above, 
Uirre rrmaiiied ito body of troops in the field, 
to gíve any Uie Íeast groimd of fear. A report 
Vnadoniong Uie Germans l>eyoudUie Rhine, 
that Uie territories of the Ëburoues were given 
op Lo piunder, and ali witlu)ut distincUon in- 
viird u> sliare Uie spoU. The Sicambrí, who 
iiiluiblt uiK>n the Rhine, and had afforded a 
retnat u> the Usipetes and TenchUierí, as 
menUoiied ábove, assembled hnmediately a 
body of two thousand liorse, passed Uie ríver 
in hurks aboiit thirty miies beiow Casar*s 
bridge and fort, ánd advanced directly towards 



Uie territories of Uie Eburones. Many of those | covered by a wood, they were not discovered 
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tiU tfaey were Jost upon the camp ; {osoinuch 
that the sutlen, who kept their booths under 
the rampart, had not time to retire within the 
faitrenchments. Oor men were so surpriied 
at this sadden and unexpected attack, that 
the oohort upon guard could scarce sustain the 
int onseL The enemy spread tliemselves on 
all sides to ind a place of entrance. The 
Romans with diflícuitjr defended the gates; 
the rampart securing* them every where else. 
The wfaole camp was in an uproar, eyeiy one 
faiquiring of another the cause of the confusion ; 
nor could they determfaie which way to ad- 
▼ance the standards, or where to post them- 
aelves. Some reported the camp was already 
taken ; others, that the Gennans, having de- 
Btroyed CKsar and his army, were come, ricto- 
ríous, to storm their trenches. The greater 
number, full of imanfinarj fears, when they 
oonsidered the piace in which they were en- 
camped, called to mind the fate of Cotta and 
Titurius, who perished fai that very fort. This 
universal constemation being perceived by the 
barbaríans, confirmed them in the belief of 
what the prisoners had told them, that there 
was scarce any garriaon within to defend the 
camp. They renewed their endeavouis to 
force the intrenchments, and mutually exborted 
oneanother,nottolet8ofiiirapriie escapeout 
of their hands. 

XXXV. Among the sick in garrison was 
P. Sextius Baculus, a centurion of tlie first 
rank, of whom mention has been made in for- 
mer battles, and who had not tasted food for 
five days. This oflicer, anxious for his own safe- 
tf, and Uiat of the legion, rushed unarmed 
ost of his tent He saw the enemy at hand, 
and the danger extreme. Snatching the first 
arms that oflered, he posted himself in the 
gate of the camp. The centurions of the co- 
hort upoo guard íbllowed the example, and for 
a while sustained the enemy's charge. Sex- 
tius expired underanumberof wounds, and 
was with difliculty carried off by the soidiers. 
This short deUiy give the rest timeto resume 
their ooiuage ; so far at least, as to mount the 
ramparty and make a show of defending them- 
aelves. 

XXXVI. Meantíme our foragen retum- 
faig, heard the noise at the camp. The cav- 
airy advancing before, were soon apprtsed of 
the danger. Here was no fortification to diel- 
ter the frighted troops. The new levies, faiex- 
perienoed fai mattenof war, fixed their eyes 



upon the tríbunei and centorions, waitiis^ 
their orders. Not a man was found ao haitiy 
and resolute as not to be distiubed by so unex — 
pected an accident. The Oermans peroetviiii^ 
our ensigns at a distance, gave over the a^ 
tack of the camp, imagfadng at first tbai it 
was CsBsar and the legions, wfaich the priBoo- 
en had informed them were mardied &fther 
into the oountry. But soon observingr how 
few they were, they surrounded and fell upon 
them on all sides. 

XXX VIL Tbe servanto of the camp fled 
to the nearest rising ground ; wfaenoe bein^ 
immediately driven, they threw themselves 
amongst the ranks of the oohorts, and tliere- 
by increased their terror. Some were for 
drawing np in fbrm of a wedge, and forcing;' 
their way throngfa the enemy : for as the camp 
was eo very near, they imagined, that if some 
fell, the rest at least must fscape. Others 
were for retiring to an eminence, and all shar- 
ing there the same fiite. The veteran sddters, 
who had marched but with the detachment, 
could by no means relish this proposal : where- 
fore muti|ally encouraging one another, and 
being^ led by^ CTrebonius, a Boman luiíght, 
under whose command they were, they broke 
througfa the midst of the enemy, and ali to a 
man arríved aafe in the camp. The servants 
and cavalry, following them, and seconding- 
their retreat, were likewise, by their bnvery, 
preserved. But the troops who had retired to 
the hill, being inexperienced in military afEBÍrs, 
could neither penist in the resolution they had 
taken of defending themselves fnim the higher 
ground, nor imitate that brisk and vigoroia 
eíTort whicfa they saw liad been so servicefible 
to their companions : Iratendeavottringto gain 
the camp quitted the advantage of tlieir sitii- 
ation. The centurions, some of whom had 
Ix^n selected from veteran legions, and on 
account of their bravery promoted to hi^her 
stations among thenew levies, fougfat resoiute- 
ly to maintain the glory they faad aoquired, 
and endeavoiired to sell their lives as dear as 
tliey could. Their valoor obliging the enemy 
to fall back a little, part of the troops, contrery 
to expectation, reached the camp. The rest 
were surrounded and cut to picces by the bar- 
barians. 

XXXVIII. The Germans, despalring to 
carry the camp, as they saw our men now pre- 
pared to defend the works, repassed the Rhine 
with the bnoty they had deposited fai the woods. 
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Bvt ngreai wis tbe tesror of tbe Ronians eveo 
after their Tetreai, tliat C. Volaaenus arriviog 
ia tbe camp the same uigfat with tlie cavalrx, 
eoold aotpcrsiiade tliem that Ccsar and tbe 
anaj ▼ere safe. For .fear had taken so 
tbonragli a poesesstuii of their miiids, that, as if 
bereft of uiiderstandiiig, thcy persisted in be- 
lieving^ the iniantry was whoUy destroyed, aiid 
tbafc tbe cavalry aioue had escaped : it seeming 
to them altogetlier incredible, tliat the Oer- 
maas wonld liaTe dared toattack the camp, 
had Do misfortune befidlen the Roman army. 
Boi Qnar's airival aooo put an end to tbeir 



XXXIX. Upon bis retnm, being Iníbrmed 
of what had happeiied, lie ooly complained of 
the sending oui the cohorts to fomge : observ- 
ing, " That in war notbing ought to be left to 
fiDftune, wbose power appeared e vidently in the 
sndden arrival of tbe euf luy, aud much more 
in their coming up uiiperceived io tbe vuj 
gates of tbe camp.*' But nothing in this whole 
afflur appeaivd to him more wouderfui, thaii 
that tli« Germaiis, liaving crossed the Rbine 
with design io plunder tbe terrítoríes of Am- 
bioríZy shouid^ by lailiug upon tbe Ronian 
amp, do bim a mosi acceptabie service. 

XL. Casiar marcbed a second iime to ba- 
ists tbe enemy, aiul having drawn a greai 
niuDber of troopo together firom ihe neigh- 
booring staies, seni ihem into ali parts upon 
this aervice. AU the bouses and villages were 
aet on fire: tbe plunder was universai; ihe 
vsit nttmber of meu and horws not only de- 
«tiojed greai quantíties of cam, but the rains 



and advanced seasons made havoc of all tbat 
was left ; insomuch tliat if any of the euemy 
escaped for ihe present, it seemed yei likely, 
that after the retreat of the army» ihey miisi 
perish by laniine. As tlie cavairy were divided 
into many parties, ihey often came to piaoes 
where the prísoners noi only informed them 
they had seen Ambioríx ilyiug, bui tbai be 
could even yei be scarce ont of view. The 
bope of coming up with him made ihen leave 
nothing unattempted, as imagining tliey would 
thereby gain iiie highest favour with Caesar^ 
whose good fortune wanied oiily ihís io ren- 
der it compiete. But ail tlieir eudeavoufs were 
fruitless ; for he siill fouiid meuis to hide iiíui- 
self in tbe woods aiid monisses ; wht'iice re* 
moving prívaiely in the nighi, he escaped 
into other regious, accompaiiied witli oui> tbur 
horsemen, in whom aione he durst coufide. 

XLI. Censar, haviiig dcstruyed tiie whule 
couiiiry, led back his army intu tlie terríloríes 
of ihe Rhemi, with ihe iossoi'oniy iwo cohons. 
There he summoncHl a generai assembly of 
Gaui, to exiuiiiue luto the affair of the ^u- 
ones and Camutes : and haviiig passed a se- 
vere heuteiice againsi Acco, tlie contríver of 
ilie revolt, ordered him to be executed on tlie 
spot Some fearíng a like fate, fied : whom 
having banished by a decree of tlie diet^ iie 
quartered two iegions in Treves, two amoug 
tlie Lbigoues, aiid tlie remaiiiiug sixat Ageu- 
dicitm, in the country of the Senones. Ajid 
Imviug provided tlie army with com, he weni^ 
pursuani to bis design, hito Italy, io hoid the 
assembiies of Cisaipine Gaul, 
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% Thê Gaab «MMrt RMMarM for nmuwing Um ww.— IL TIm CwnatMi OMMMr» a ■amker of 
at Gcubiim.— VL VerrlDgMorlx exdtM hi« follawen to a rvTolt, taé by Um ooMMit of bmbt ■oIIoim ia 
«laro4 sooeroUoriflM út Úm iMffno.—VIIL Comot ■uddriily iDTodM Auvrrfao..-JC. Vordagvtoriz ÍBTeaU 
gOTla, whltbor ko io foUowod hjr CMMr.— XI CMMr makM htnMlf mMtor of VoUawiodaBum aad GoMriniB. — 
XII. Vordnfotorlx qulU tho olrgo of GorgoTÍa. C«Mar pomoMM hiouotf of NorloduBum, pult Vcrctefotnrix^ 
eaTalry to fllght, aad larMti Avorleunk— XIIL By adTlro »f Vordiigolorlx, tho BlturlgiaM Mt ftro U» 
towBo, thal they awy uot furniah •ubstolence to the Kowsim ~X V 1. Cmiar Iv groat otraito for want eí e« 
XVIL Tho two armÍM near oaefc uther, bot wtthout enmlng to a baltle— XIX. Verdngotorix, aeeiMed oT \ 
•on, rlean hÍniMlf.— XXL Cmear eontinnM Ihe tiege of ATarieum.— .XXIL Tho coootmctioB of tho wallo of 
towne aBMng tho Oaub — XX^L ATorinun, aaer a rMnlnto dofenM, la at latt taken bj •torm.— XXVIIL Vnr. 
dngetorix eoMolee hie men bj a epoedk — XXIX- And preparM with grealor fom to renew Iho wnr— «XXX. 
Cmear quieta the intMtino dÍTidoM of the iEduans^XXXII. Sete ont npon his march towarde AnverfBO.— 
XXXIII. PaeoM tho AlUer bj a feint..-XXXIV. And arrtTÍng brfuro GergoTia, •olaM an ominenM nonr flM 
town.— XXXV. Tho JEduane fnin tho dedgn of a roTolt frum tho RonMno.— XXXVIIL But bj CMonr'k pra. 
denM and dlllgonM, aro in mbm moMnre preTonted.^XLI. CHMr carriM threo of tho eaemj*0 carape before 
GergoTia.— XLIV. Tho RomaM proMÍnff the attacJc too far, aro repulaod withgreat •laughter.— XLIX. Cmoar 
reprehends the tomerltj »f hi» wldion.— L. And romlTM to retfro into tho coontrj of tho JEduano — LII. No. 
Tiodonum seÍMd and Mt on flre bj Ihe treacherj of the JEduam .-LIV. Lableniw, aftor aaneeoMful ezpedltioM 
agalnst tho ParWano, retame to Cmaar with all hia foroee.— LVIL The roToH of tho JEdnaM fnllowod bj that 
^f almoetaU Oaul— LVIIL Preparatiom for warw— LIX. ThoOaulo, undortheeoodnetof Verdngetoriz,attack 
CMMtf in tho territorj of tho LlngoaM.~LXL But aro routed with great •laughtor.— LXII. CMno' 
them M far M Aleoia.— LXIH. Deeeription of that town.~LXI V. The Ganlo defMled in an 
tweeo Iho MTalrj,...LXV. Vordngetoriz Mnda awaj all hte horM.— LXVL Caaw •nmonds Aloda wllh lioM 
of drcomTallation and MntraTallatloo.^LXIX. Tbo Ganls, drawing their foroM togrthor, endcnToor lo nlM 
tho dego.— LXXI. Critognatao«0 •pooeh to tho garrÍMn of Alcola^LXXIL Tho Ganb wlthia aad withoat tho 
town preparo to attaek tho Romano.~LXXIlL A bnttlo of tho horao, In whioh tho Roman* haTo the adTan- 
tago.— LXXIV. Tho Gaule mako MToral attompto npon tho Homan Unoo, bnt aro alwmja ropaleod with 
LXXXL Atlongth tho RooMan, •alljlag frtmi the intronchmonta, doliMt tho Oank wllh gront 
LXXXn. Aioda •aiTnadofa.-.I.XXXIIL no JEdun aod Amnl Mtait, raiMriMiihliifírrl-tT- 
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I Caaa haTÍBg qoieted tlie commfltiops in 
Qnl, wnit, as he deágiied, inlo Italj, topre- 
iide in the aawmblj of tbe ttates. There he 
«winfiirmedof thedeathofP. Clodius: and 
WMlnmnJing liifther, thak the lenate liad 
pimeda decree, oidering all the youth of 
Ikaly lo take np anns, he resolved io lery 
tieopi over the whole prorince. The repori 
of thb soon tpwtÊÁ into ferther Oaul : and the 
Oaab themseUes, forward to encouragie sucb 
niBom, added of their own aooord what the 
ene lecnied to require :— " That Cssar was 
<fetained by a domestic sedition, and oouid 
ut» while these disorden cootinoed, come io 
kcedtheanny.** Animated fay tbisopportu- 
tStf, tbey, who before lamented tbeir subjec- 
tk» to tbe Romans, now began with more 
frwdoQ and boldness to enter upon measures 
of war. The leading men of tbe nation, coii- 
MiA|[ privale meetb^rs among tbemselves, 
ia woodt and lemote places, complabied of 
^ death of Acoo ; remoostrated ibat such 
nigbtooe time or other be their own fiite; 
and sfter bemoaning tbe oommon fortune of 
tkeir OQuntry, endeaToored hj all manner of 
pnimises and rewards, to draw orer §ome to 
^Cio tbe war, and with the hasard of their own 
livn» pave the way to tbe liberty of GauL 
Bnt diiefly they ibought it incumbeni upon 
^^, before their secret cooferences ahould 
be diicovered, U> cut off Caesar*8 retum to tbe 
VBiy. This appeared abundanily easy; be- 
Qtta neith» wwúá the legions, in the absence 
^ tiieír fi^eneiBl, dare io quit iheir winter 
^ttiten: nor was it possible for the geiiemi 
to Join the lef^ions» withoui a body of troops 



io guard bim. In 'fine. tliey concluded it was 
betier to die bravely in ilie fieid, ifaan noi re- 
cover their former glory in war, and the lib- 
eity ibey bad received írom ibeir ancesiois. 

IJ. Such were the debotes in ihe private 
councilsof tlie Gauls: wben the Camutes, 
declaring their readiness io aabmii to any dan- 
ger Ibc the commuo aafeiy^ offered to be the 
fifst in taking np arms against tbe Romans 
And because the present givin; of bostages 
migbt endanger a too early diacovery of their 
designs, they propoaed, that the other staiea 
ahould bind tliemselves by a solemn oath, ia 
presence of the military ensigns, which is the 
most sacred obligatioo amoiig the Gauls, not 
io abandon them during ihe courae of the war« 
This offer of tbe Camutes was recelTed w!th 
univenal iqiplauae, the oath required was iak- 
en by all present : and ihe time for action be- 
ing fized, the asaembly sepaimted. 

III. When the appoinied day came, tho 
Camutes, headed by Coiuatus and Conetod- 
unus, men of desperate resolutioo, ílew, upon 
a signal given, to Genabnm ; massacred the 
Roman citisens settied there on aocount of 
inide ; among ihe rest, C. Fnsins Cotta» a 
Roman knight of emhience, whom Caesar had 
appointed to snperintend the careof provisions ; 
and plundered tbeir effecis. The fiime of 
this aoon spread intoail the provinoes of GauL 
For wben any thing stngular and extraofdbiary 
happens. ibey publiab it firom place to place 
by outcriea, which being successively lepeated 
by men ataiioncd on purpoae, are carried with 
incredible ezpediiioa over the wboleoountiy. 
And ibua it was on the present occasion. For 

Y 
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whai had been doM at Genabiun olwut iuii- 
riie, wa8 known before nioe at uiglit íii Uie 
teirítoríes of the ATernl, a dwtauce of one 
hundred and sixty miles. 

VI. Fúed bj this example, Vercin||;etonx, 
the son of Celtillus, of tlie natiou of tkie Aver- 
ni, a young nublenuin of great power and in- 
terestf wliose fatlier tiad presided orer Ceitic 
Gaul, and for aiming at the soveieigntj lieen 
pat to death by his oounUTmen, adling his 
clients and foliowers togetJier, easily persuad- 
ed them to a revoit. Uis design being discov- 
ered, the people tanmediatei j flew to arms ; 
and Gobanitio iiis micle, wÍUi Uie other prin- 
cipal men of Uie state, dreading the coiise- 
queiices of so rash an enterprise, united aii 
their authority against him, and expeiled him 
the city Gergovia. Yet still he adhered to 
his former resolution, and assembling ali the 
outiaws and fugitives he couid find, engaged 
them in his service. {iaving by this means 
gut together a body of troops, he brougiit ail 
to whom he applied himseif to faii in witli his 
viewB ; pressêi Uiem to Vúke up arms fiir the 
commoii iiberty ; aiid finding his forces greatiy 
iocreased, quiclcly drove Uiose out of Uie ter- 
ritories of Auvergne, wlio liad so iately ez- 
peiied him the city Gergovia. Upou thís lie 
was saluted king by his followen : and des- 
patching ambassadors into all parts, exiiorted 
them to continue firm to the coufederacy. llie 
Senones, Purisians, Pictones, Cadurci, Tur- 
ones, Aulerci, Lemovices, Andes, and ail the 
otlier naUons bordering upon Uie ocean^ read- 
ily came into the alliance, aiid with unanimous 
consent declared him generalissimo of the 
league. Armed with Uiis authority, he de- 
manded hostages of Uie several states ; ordered 
them to fumish a certain number of men 
iinmediately ; appointed wliat quantity of arms 
each was to prepare, with the Ume by which 
they must be in readiness ; and, above aU, ap- 
plied himself to have on foot a numerous ca^ 
valry. To Uie most extreme diligence, he join- 
ed an extreme rigour of command ; and by the 
severity of his punishments, obliged the irreso- 
iute to declare themselves : for in great faults, 
the criminals, af ter having been tortured, were 
buriied alive; and for iighter offences, ordering 
the ears of the guilty tobe cut off, or one of their 
eyesput out, he sent them, thus muUlated, home, 
to serve as on example to the rest, and by the 
rigour of their sufferings to keep others in awe. 

V. Uaving, by the ierror of these punish- 



ments, spredily assembled an army, he 
Luterius of Quercy, a bold and enterprisia*| 
maxi> with part of the forces, againsi UÍe Ru 
theni \ and marched himself into the ienrito- 
ries of the Biturigiaua. The Biturigians> ui^oi 
his arrivai, despatched ambossadoni to t/i« 
.£duans» under whoae prolecUon tbey wc-rc^j 
to demand succours against the enemy. T'li^c 
JEdwms, by advice of the lieutenants Caesax' 
had left with the amy, onlered a si^ply ol 
horse and foot to the assistance of the BiuiW- 
gians. Tiiis IxKly of troq», advancing to li&e 
bauks of the Loire, which divides the Bituri- 
gians fix>m the JBduans, haited there a fc 
days; and not daríng to pass that riTer, 
tumed again to their own country. T1!ie 
reasou of Uiis couduct, aooording to the report 
nuuie to our iieuteiumts, was an apprehension 
of treacliery from the Biturigians: for iliat 
peopie, as they pretended, had formed ihe de- 
sign of siuTounding them beyond the Loire, 
on one side with their own troopSy on the oiher 
with those of Auvergne. Whether this was ihe 
reai cause of Uieir retum, or whether ihe j 
acted perfidiously in the afiair, is what we 
luive not been abie to leam with certainty, and 
therefore cannoi venture to affinn. The Biiii- 
rigians, on their departure, immediately Joined 
'the forces of the A vemi. 

VI. These things being reported to Caesar, 
in Italy ; as the troubles in Rome were in a 
great measure quieted by Uie care and vigi- 
lance of Pompey, he sei out immediately for 
Transalpine Gaul. Upon his arrival there, 
he found it extremely dlfficult to resolve afler 
what manner to rejoin the army. For shouid 
he order the legions to repair to the province, 
he foresaw they would be attacked on their 
march in his absence : and should he liimself 
proceed to the quarters of the legions, he was 
not wtthout apprehensions of danger, evcn 
from those states ihat seeáiingly continued 
fiútliful to the Ronuins. 

VII. In the meantime, Laterhis of Quercy, 
who had been sent into the ierritoríes of the 
Ruthenl, brought over that state to the alii- 
anceof the Avemi: advBncingthenoeamong 
tlie Nitobrigians and Gabali, he received hos- 
tagea £rom both nationsi and liaving goi 
together a numerous body of tnx^, drew to- 
wards Narlx>nne, to attack the Roman pro- 
vince on that side. Ciesar being informed of 
his design, thought it first and principally iji- 
cumbeni upon liim, to provSde for the security 
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of the pro%iiice. Wlúi this view he ilew to 
Narfaonne ; conflnned the wavering and timor- 
oofl ; piaced garrisons in the towns of the 
Rutheni subject to the Romans *, also in those 
of the Volscians, Tolosatians, and otlier states 
borderinf|r upon the enemy : and having thus 
taken eíTectual measures against Luterius, 
ordered part of the provincial forces, with the 
recruits he had brought from Italy, to rende»- 
Yous upon the frontiers of the Helvians, whose 
'territories acyoin to those of the Avemi. 

VIII. These dispositions beiiig roade, and 
Luterius checked and forced to retire, because 
he did not think it advisable to venture among 
the Roman garrisons, Caesar advaiiced into the 
country of the Hel vians. Although the moun- 
tainsofthe Sevennes, which separatethe HeU 
vlans from Auvergne, by the great depth of 
the snow in that extreme rigorous season, 
threatened to obstruct his march ; yet having 
cleared away the snow, which lay to the depth 
of six feet, and, with infinite labour to the sol- 
diers, opened a passage over the mountahis, 
he at length reached the confines of the AveniL 
As they were altogether unprepared, regard- 
Ing the Sevennes as an impenetrable barríer, 
fanpassable at that season even to single men, 
he ordered the cavalry to spread themselves 
on all sides, and strike as universal a terror 
faito the enemy as possible. Fame and mes- 
sengers from the state soon informed Vercinge- 
torix of the disaster befallen his country. 
AIl the Averni gathered round him in a body, 
and with looks Áill of dismay, coi\]ured him 
to regard their fortnnes^ and not abandon them 
to the ravages of the Roman army; more 
cspecially, as he now saw the whole war point- 
ed against tl||em. Vercingetorix, moved by 
their entreaties, put his army upon the march, 
and quitting the territories of the Blturigians^ 
drew towards Auvergne. 

IX. This Csesar had Ibreseen ; and aíter a 
stay of two days in those parts, set out under 
pretence of fetohing a reinforcement He 
left young Brutus to command in his absence ; 
charged him to dlsperse the cavalry as wide 
as he could ; and promised to return, if possi- 
ble, witliin three dsys. Then, deceiving the 
Romans themselves, that he might the better 
fanpose upon the Gauls, he posted by great 
Jouroeys to Vlenne. Thrre he found the new 
le4ied cavalry whom he had sentthithersome 
time before ; aqji travelling day and night 
without faitermission, tbrough the oonntry of 



the iEduans, to prevent, by liis expediUon, 
any designs they migh t forai against hun^ he 
at lengUi reached tlie confines of the Lingo- 
nes, wbere two of hislegtonswintered. Thence 
sendingMmmedÍately to the rest, hedrew tliem 
altogether into a body, before the Avënii 
coul d be apprised of his arrival. 

X. Vereingetorix, upon notice of this, led 
back his army taito the territories of the Bituri- 
gians ; and marehing thence, resolved to invest 
Gergovia, a town belonging tothe Boiiywhere 
they had been settled by Caesar after the de 
feat of the Helvetfams, and made subject to the 
i£duan state. Thls step greatly perplexed 
the Roman general : if he continued encaroped 
with his leglon in one place during the rest of 
the winter, and abandoned tlie subjects of the 
iEduans to the attempts of tiie eneniy, he had 
reason to apprehend that tlie Gauls, seeing 
him aflbrd no protoction to his frieiids, would 
unlvenally give in to arevolt; if, on the cun- 
tniry, he took the fteld early, he risked the 
want of provision and foiage, by the great dif- 
ficttlty of procuring convoys. Retíolving how- 
ever, at aU hasards, noi to submit to an afiront, 
that must for ever alienate the hearts of his ai- 
lies, he pressingly enjofaied the JEduans to be 
very careful in supplyfaig him with provisions : 
and despatohing messengen to the Boii, to in- 
fonn them of hls approach, exhorted tliem to 
contínue firm to their duty, and tustain with 
oourage the assaults of the enemy. Meanwhile 
leaving two legions and the baggage of Uie 
whole army at Agendicum^ he let out upon liis 
march to tbeir relie^ ^ 

XI. Arriving the next day before Vellaun 
odunum, a city of the Senones, that he might 
leave no enemy behind him capable of obsUruct- 
ing hls convoys, he resolved to beslege it. and 
vDi two days completed hls drcumvallation. On 
the third, deputles came fram the town to treat 
about a surronder ; when^oideringthem tode- 
liver up their arms, horses, and six hundred 
hostages, he left C. TVebonlus, one of hls 
lieutenants, to cause the articles to be put in 
execution ; and continiiing his mareh with all 
dillgenre, advanced towards Genabum. The 
Camutes, to whom thb city belonged, were 
drawiiig troops together«for Its defenoe ; ima- 
gining that the siege of Vellaunodunum, of 
which they had Just then received intelligence, 
would be a work of some time. Cssar reached 
the place fai two days, encamped before it, 
and Andlng it began to be late, deferred the 
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aMttU till aezi iDoniiii|r. Mfaawhile he 
f^STe the necesoiry orden to hie men: aod 
becaitse ihe Vawm had a brid|^ overth^ Loirp, 
bf which the inhabitants mií^it endeavour to 
escape in ihe night, he obliged two legions to 
amtiniie onder anns. A litUe before mid- 
nlght, the Genabians, as he had foreseen, stole 
silently out of the ciiy, and began to pass 
the riTer. Notice being givra of this bj his 
spies, he set áre to the gates, introduoed the 
lefions whom he had kept iu readiness for 
that puipose, and took possession of the place. 
Verj few of the enemy escaped on this occa- 
sion ; because the narrawness of the bridge 
•iid passages obstructed the fli|(fat of the raul- 
titude. Caesar ordered the town to be plun- 
dered and bomt, distriboting the spoil amon|r 
the soldiers : and crossing the Loire with his 
whole armj, advanced into the territories of 
the Biturigians. 

XII. Vercingetoriz, upon notioe of his ap- 
proacb, quitted the siege of Gergovia, and 
marched directly to meet him. Cssar, mean- 
while, had sat down before Noviodunum, a 
dty of the Biturigians, that lay upon his route. 
The inhabitants sending deputies tothe camp, 
to implore forgiveness and safety, that he 
might the sooner accomplish his designs, in 
which expedition had hitheito availed him so 
much, he ordered them to deliver up their 
arms, horses, and a certain number of hostages. 
Part of the hostages had been already sent ; 
the other articles of the treaty were upon the 
point of execution ; and even some centurions 
and soldiers had entered the place, to search 
for arms and hones, when the enemy's caval- 
ry, who were a little advanced before the rest 
of the army, appeared at a distance. Imme- 
diately the b^eged, upon this prospeet of re- 
iief, setting up a shout, flew to anns, shut the 
gates, and roanned the walls. The centuríons 
in the town, Judging from the noise among the 
Gauis, that they luid some new project in view, 
posted themselves, with their swords drawn, 
at the gates ; and getting ali their men to- 
gether, retreated without ioss to the camp. 
Csesar, orderíng the cavalry to advance, feli 
upon the enemy's horse ; and finding his troops 
liard pressed, sustained them with some squad- 
rons of Germans, whom, to the numl)er of 
about four hundred, he liad all along retalned 
in his servioe. The Gauis, unabie to stand 
their cliai;ge, at Íength betook themselves to 
iiglit, and were driven, with great slaughter. 




to the mafai body of their amy. Upoa Chii 
the peopie of Noríodunum, terriied amf^^Hr Ir 
the defeat of their fiiends, seiard ali wlao laaM 
been instrumeutal in breaking the capttnia^c ioaa 
seiit them prtsooera to Caesar's camp, amcl cl^ 
iivered i^i the town. These aliain dcsps t^di- 
ed, CiMar directed his march towaids A 
icum. As this was the strongest and most 
siderable dty of the Biturigians, aod 
in the inest pait of the country, he easily 
soaded himself, that by the rednction o<* ic, 
he shoiild bring the whole natían imder 
Jection. 

XIII. Vercingetocix, after so many 
sive losses, at Veilaunodunura, 
Noviodunura, caiiing a general coaneii of lijs 
foUowera, represented: *' That it was neogg 
sary to resolve vpoo a very different plan of 
war, from that ^diich hitherto had been por— 
sued ; and above ail things make it their esi» 
deavour to intercept the Ronian oonvoys aoci 
foragen : that this was both a snre and piac— 
ticabie scheme, as they theraselves abound* 
ed in horse, and the seosoo of the year great- 
ly favoúred the design: that the gnrand as 
yet aibrding no prodnoe, the enemy raust un* 
avoidably disperse theinseives ia the villages 
for subsistence, and give them daily opporui- 
nities of cutting them off by means of their cav- 
airy. That where life and liberty were at stake» 
property and prívate possession ought to be 
neglected : that therefore the best resolution 
they could take was, to set ail their houses 
and viilages on fire, from the territories of the 
Boii, to wherever the Romans might extend 
their quaitera for the sake of forage : that they 
themselves had no reasoo to apprehend scar- 
city, as they would be plentifuily supplied by 
those states, whose territories should become 
the seat of the war ; vdiereas the enemy must 
be either reduced to the neoessity of atarring, 
or making distant and dangerous excnr&ions 
from their camp : that it equaiiy answered tbe 
purpose of the Grauis. to cut the Roinan army 
to pieces, or seise upon their bajrgage and 
convoys ; bccause, without these iast» it wouUI 
be impossible for them to carry on thr wnr : 
that they ooght to set Íre even to the towiis 
themseives, vdiich were not strong enoiijrii hy 
art ornature, to lie perfectly secuir agamst 
aii dangf r ; as by this roeans they would nri- 
ther become places of retrent to tlieir own 
men, to screeii them froin mliíuiry spr^'ice; 
nor contribute to the suppoit of the Ronmin 
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and pluncler tíiry inii^Iit rnr- 



Bkh. hï iiie, tíiat tíioui^t tíirse tliiiijvs were 
ÍBdred i^rrutts aiid terribie, tíiej ou^lit yet 
to eitcem it stíil more terrible aiid |rrievous^ 
10 see tíwtr wíves aud cliildrrn cini|rged into 
captÍTÍIy, aiul tíiemsolTes exiiosrd to slang-h- 
ter, which vras tíie iiuavoklabte loi of' the vuii- 
quíslied.'' 

XI V'. •Tliis proposal beln/r approved by ali, 

npwanb of twenty cities of tíie fiitiiri|riaiis 

weee iNinit in oiie day. Hie iilce was doiie in 

otíier ataies. Nothin^ ÍNit conAaK;nitioiis were 

Ui lie seen over the wlioie country. Aiid 

tiiou|rh the natíves bore tíiis desolatioii witíi 

extmne regrei, they nevertheless consoled 

themseives with the hope, that an approacliuig 

and eertain victory wouid soon eiwbie tíiem 

to recover their iosses. A deliate arisiiifp in 

cmaicii abcNii Avaríciim, wliether it would be 

pniper to dvfend or set it oii ftre, the Bituri 

Ipans, falling prostrate at the feet of tíie rrst 

of the Gauis, iniplored: " TliOt tíiey niifi^it 

mt lie obllged to biini, with tíielr owii liaiids, 

ooe of tíie finest cilies of all Gaul, whicli was 

both the omament and security of their state ; 

nore especlaily as the to>vn itself, almost 

whoily suiToonded by a ríver and morass, aiid 

aflbrdinir bot cme very nam>w upprooch, was, 

linim the imtiire of its situation, c!a|jable of aii 

easy defence.'' Their request prevailed; 

Vercinipeiorix, though he at first opposed, 

afkerwards cïcmiing iiito the design; partly 

noved by the entreaties of the Bituríf^ians, 

partiy liy the compossíon of the multitude. A 

chuien garríson was immediately put into tíie 

phKe. 

X V. Vercingetorix followed Oesar by easy 
iBBrcheSy and c^ose for his c»mp a place siir- 
nmnded with woods and marshes^ alxnit fifteen 
mlles distant from Avarícnim. There lie luid 
honrly intelligenc» by his scouts, of ail tímt 
piii«ed before tlfr town ; and sent his orders 
frtMn tíme to time to the garríson. Meanwhile 
ht* s»tríc?tíy watched our conVoys and foragers; 
srt npcm our dispersed parties, who were ob- 
ligni to fetch provisicms from a great distancse ; 
and, in spite of all endeavonrs to prevent it, by 
choosing such times and roiites, as were most 
likely to deceive his vigilance, very miich in- 
coiiunoded them by his attaciis. 

XVI. Ciesar encamping on that side of 
the Uiwn, where tíie intennissicni of tíie ríver 
and morass fbrmcKÍ, as we Imve said. a uarrow 
apimiich ; began to raise a mount, bring for- 



waid liis Ivtteríng engines, and pre|iare two 
towers of assault ; wÍtÍMHit troubiiiig 'himaelf 
abcNit lines of circiunvallaticm, whicli tíie iia> 
ture of the grouiid rendered impcKiSible. Mean- 
wiiile lie was contínually soliciting tíie JEdii* 
niis nnd Boií for coni : bitt rereived no great 
siipplies» froni eiUier; pnrily <K*c:»sioiiedbythe 
negligence of tíie ^diians, wlio were iiot 
lieaHy in the alfair; partly liy the want of 
ability in tíie Boii, who possessing only a sinaii 
aiid inconsideiable terrítCMy, soon consumed 
all tíie produce of tíieir own iaiids. But tíioiigli 
the army laboured mider tíie greatest scarcity 
of coni, throiigh the Inability of tíie Boii, tíie 
want of uicliiiation in tíie £duans, and tíie 
iiniversai devastation of tíie coiintry ; tíioiigh 
they were even for many daysaltogether witíi- 
out bread, aiid liad nothing to appease tíieli 
extreme hiniger, btit tíie cattle brotight from 
distant villages; yet not an expresisifNi was 
hearcl over tíie whole camp, tinwortíiy tíie ma- 
jesty uf tíie Romaii name, or the glory they 
liad acquired by former vlctoríes. Nay, when 
Caesar visited tíie diflerent qtuirters of tíie le- 
gíons in person, and oflTered to raise the siege, 
if tíiey found tíie famine insiiivportable, tliey 
all with one voice requested liiin iiot to do it, 
addiiig: ^* Tliat diiríiig tíie maiiy years tíiey 
had served imder him, tíiey neveryet liad niet 
witíi any check or iindertaken auglit in wliich 
they had iiot sticceeded : tliat tíiey coiild not 
but look upon it as ingiorícnis, to n*liiiquisli a 
siege they had once begim ; and liad ratíier 
uiidergo tíie greatest hardsliips, tíiaii not rd- 
venge tíie blood of the Roman citiseiis, perfi- 
diously massacred by theGauIs,at Genabiun.*' 
The same they said to the centurícms and 
military tríbunes, entreatlng thc*m to report 
tíieir sentimeiits to (.ssar. 

XVII. And now the towers began to ap- 
proach tíie wall ; wlien Caesar was informed, 
by some príscmers, that VerciiigetCMix having 
cronsumed all the forage round him, had re- 
moved his c:amp nearer to Avaricnim, and was 
gone himself at tíie heacl of the cavalry, and 
the light-armed troops accustomed to fight In 
their intervals, to form an ambuscade for tíie 
Romans in a place where it was siipposed 
they woiUd ccnne next day to forage. Upon 
tíiis faitelligence, seUing out fcboiit mtd- 
iiight in great silence, he arrived next mcNn- 
iiig at the enemy*s camp. But they, having 
tuui timely notice of his approach by their 
scouts, instantíyconveyed their beggage and 
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carríages into • thick wood, and drpw iip ín 
order of boUle upon an open hili. CAsar Uien 
ordered all the bag ga|(e to Im brought toge- 
ther into one place, and the soidiers to prepare 
for an engagement 

XVIII. The hili itself where the enemy 
stood rísing all the way with an easy ascent, 
was aimost wlioiiy surrounded bj a morass, 
diÍBcult and dangennis to ')e passed though not 
above fifty feet over. Here tlie Oauis, confiding 
in the Btrength of tlieir post, and Iwving Imke 
down all Uie bridges over the morass, appcared 
with an air of reaol utíon. They had formed Uiem. 
selves inio difiTerpnt bodies^ according to their 
severai states; and piantingseiect detachments 
at aii the avenues and fords, waited with de- 
tenxtíned courage, that if Uie Rcmans shouid 
attempt to force their way Uirough, they might 
fali upon them fiom the higher ground, wiiiie 
entangled in Uie mud. To attend oniy to the 
neamess of the two armies, they seemed as if 
ready to fight us on even terms ; but, wiien the 
advantage of Uieir situaUon was considered, 
ali this ostentaUon of bravery was easiiy dis- 
cemed to be mere show aiid pretenoe. Never- 
theiess, Uie Romans, full of indignaUon, that 
the enemy should dare to face them with so 
smali a space between, ioudiy demanded tobe 
led to batUe. Ciesar clieclced their ardour for 
the present, and endeavoured to maice them 
aensibie, that in attaciciiig an army so strongiy 
posted, Uie vtctory must cost extremely dear, 
and lie attended with the ioss of many brave 
meii. To Uiis he toid them he was the more 



averse, because, finding Uiein prppared to face 
every kind of danger for his giory, he thought 
he could not be too tender of Uie lives of those 
wlio merited so highiy at his hands. Having 
by this speech consoied the -soidiers, he led 
them liacic the same day to their camp, and 
applied himseif whoily to the carrying on of 
the siege. 

XIX. Vercingetorix, upon his retuni to Uie 
eamp, was accused by the army of treason. 
The reuiovai of liis quarters nearer to Uiose of 
the eiiemy ; liis departure at Uie head of all 
the cavairy ; iiis ieavuig so niaiiy troops witli- 
oiit a coinmander in ciiief : and Uie opportune 
and speedy arrivai of Uie Romans duriiig his 
abseiice : all Utese, Utey said^ could not easily 
happen by chaitce, or wiUtout design; aiid 
give great reiison to bclievc, Uiot he liad 
ratlierowe the sovcri*i|»;iil7 ol Goiil to (.Vcsnr's 
graiit, tliaii to Ute favour and íree chuice of 



11.5 cimntryroen. To this chaige he rt>-j>l U 

** Tluit Uie removai of his camp was oocsu» icvi 

by the want of forage, aud done a^ t^ 

own expressB desire: Uiat he had iodged ±i I 

seif nearer to the Romans, onaooount o^" 4 

advantage of the ground, wh'ich secured ti 

against aii attadu; that cavalry were b^- 

meaiis wanted in a morass, but might tam 

been extremely serviceablc ín the piac» 

wirich iie iiad carried them : that he purpos^ 

forebore mmhig a commander in chief a^ li 

deperture, lest the impaUenoe of the multíCiad 

shouid have forced him upoii a batUe ; i 

which he peroeived they were all strongl^ in 

clined, through acertahi weakness and eff^.mj 

nacy of mind, that rendered them incapable- o 

long fatigue; that whether aocident or iniel|i 

geoce brought the Romans to theh: camp, tb«r^ 

ought to Uiank, in the one case, fortone, in Ui« 
oUier, the informer, for giving them an oppor- 
tunity of discovering from the higher grotuicl 
the inconsiderable number, and despising t2i« 
feeble effMts of the enemy^ who, not daríni^ to 
hasardanengagement, ignominiouslyretreated 
to Uieir camp: that for his part, he scome^i 
treacherously to hold an authority of Cssar, 
which he hoped soon to merit by a victory, al* 
ready m amannerassured, both to himself and 
the rest of the Gauls : that he was willing even 
to resign the command, if they thought the 
honour done to him by that distinction too 
great for the advantages procured by his con> 
ducL And," added he, " to oonvinoe you of 
the truth and smcerity of my words, hear tfae 
Roman soldiers themselves." He then produced 
some siaves, whom he had made prisoners a 
fewdaysbefore hi foiBging, and by severity and 
hard usage brought to his piiipose. These, ac- 
cording to the lesson tauglit them beforehand, 
declared : " That Uiey were legionary soidiers : 
Uiat urged by huiiger, they had privately sto- 
icn out of the camp, to search for cora and 
caule in the fields : that the whole anny ia- 
buiired under thelike scaroity, andwasreduccd 
to sit wealL a condiUon, as no longer to be 
capableof supporting fatigue : that the general 
liad Uierefore resolved, if the town held out 
Uirce days longer, to draw off his men froin 
Uie sicgc." " Such (said Vercingetorix) are Ute 
ser\*ices you receive from the man whom yuu 
have iiot scrupled to charge with treason. To 
Iiiiii it is owing, that without drawing a sword, 
you si'C a powcrful and victorious anny almost 
wlioiiy destroyed by famine; and effectuai 
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cve takeD, that, wbcvi neoraity coBptli 
to seek refiig« io m shniielbl i^iic, ao 
ihall receiTe them iBto its tefnuvics.'' 
XX. The wiiole moltitmie leiop a 
aad itrikíD^ as tbeir 
■gaÍBSt tbeir swoida, to 
of the speaker, dedaied Verangetoriz a 
«BBniatr general, wliose idêlitj oa gt<, i 
be ^nestioiied, oiid 

the liij^cst pffvisesw They decrecd tkat tca ' 
thooaod men, dioaen oot of ail tlie tioops» | 
should be sent to veinfi»oe tite 
ATarictfm ; it aeemin|^ too 
apontlie Bitoripans alone fior the 
s place, wfaose pieaerfalíoB, thejr 
vonld ncceasarilj pve tiiem tlie 
thewar. 

XXL And imfeed, tkoagli the aíege w» , 
cnrried on hj our men with indedible fanvcsr, 
^ were all tlieir efforta in a greot 
Rodered ineffectoal, bj the addrem and 
trivances of the GanlsL For thcy 
people of siniptinr ingenintj, e iiicm c i y 
of apprefaenskm, and Tcrj happj in 
what tfaej aee pmetlaed. Thej not only 
turacd astde onr faooks witfa ropes, 
haring seiaed tbem, drew tliem into tlie town 
with enipiies ; biit likewise sK themaelTes lo 
andefmine the moont: in wliich tlicy tlie 
noce sncceeded, becanse tfae oonntrf aboond- 
taig witfa iroa mines;, tfaej are perfectly 
ia that whole art. At the same tíme tliej 
nned towna on all ports of tfae wall, eomed 
thcn carefiilly wíth raw liides : and contino- 
% their sallies dayandnigfat, 
to tfae mounty or fell opon tlie workmen. In 
pioportion as oor towen increased in lieigfaty 
hj the continnal addition to the moont, in 
like raanner did they adTance tbeir Uiwen 
opon their wails, by raising one siory per- 
pctnaUy orer anotfaer; and ooaiiterwarknig 
oiir Biines witfa the ntmost dQigence, they 
either illed tfaem np with great itones, or 
pooredmelted pitch into them, or rppulscd tfae 
niioers witfa long stakes, lnimt and sharpened 
•tthe end ; all which Tcry mncfa retarded tfae 

approBcfaes, and kept us at a difltance from tfae 

place. 

XXII. The fottlM towns among the 
Gauls haTe their wails mostíy built in the 
foUowiAg manner: — Long massy beains of 
wood are placed npoii tlie grDontÍ, at the 
^mi distance of two feet oiie from another, 
iad so as to coustitute by their leogth tlie 
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Uttle 

,tiie 
firediL At tfae 

amlsallyiBg 
seTcfBÍ gaics^ anarkcd the 
sídes. bome tfaRwligfaled 
wood from tfae wails apon the 
piich and ali soits of oomfaoaliblca; aa thai ii 
was hard to dctcfBúae on wfaicfa sidetoamke 
facad agaiast tfae cncmy, or wfacre ini to apply 
redresB. Bul as Coar kcpl always two 
legions npon gnard ín tfae trencfaca» bcsidr» 
great numben employed in tfae wmks, who 
rolicTed one another by tnras; his troops weie 
soon in a cooditíon, some to oppoie those that 
mllied from tlie town, otfaen to dnw off tlie 
towen, aud niake openings in tfae mount ý 
wiiilst tfae whole ranUitude nn to extmgnisfa 
the llames. 

XXiV. The figlit conUoued witfa groal 
obsthiacy duriog tlie remaining part of tfae 
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nlgliti Úm en/Mny tUl fntfrlfiin^ hoiicji of 
Tiotory ; iind persistfKÍ witli tlie niorp firmiiess, 
as they nw tlie maiilles tliat covcred tlie 
towers biimt down, Knd the Romans uuable 
to H't^ue them for want of shelter. At tlie 
snuie time fresh troops were continuaUy aent 
(ii supply tlie place of tliose tliat were 
tuiijpu'd; tlie besie§;ed believinK^, that the 
»UVty of Gaul entirely depended upon the 
i^sue of that critlcal moment And here I 
ronnot forbear mentioning a remarkable 
iiistance of iiitrepidSty, to wbich I was myself 
a witness on thïi oocasion. A certain Gaul, 
posted befbre the gate of the city, threw into 
the fire balis of pitch and taliow, to feed it 
lliis man being exposed to the discliarge of a 
Ronian battery, was struck through the side 
with a dart, and expired. Anothcr striding 
over his body^ immediately took his place, 
He also was kilied in the same manner. A 
tliird suoceeded : to the third a fourth * iior was 
this danjirerons post left vacant tiil the fire of 
tlie mouiit being extiujpiished, and the enemy 
repulsed on ali sides, an eud was put to the 
conflict 

XXV. The Gauls having tried ail metho^ 
of defence, and finding that none of them 
succeeded, consulted next day about leaving 
the town, in concert with, and even by the 
order of Vepcingetorix. This they hoped 
easily to eíTect in tlie night, as that geneial's 
camp was not far oíT, and the morass between 
them and the Romans would serve to cover 
their retreat Nigfat came, and the besieged 
were preparing to put their design in execu- 
tion i when suddenly the women ninning out 
into the street, and casting themselves at 
their husbands* feet, coijured tliem with many 
tears, not to abandon to the fury of an enraged 
enemy, them and their common children, 
whom nature and weakness reiidered in- 
capable of fiight But finding their entreaties 
tneifectiial, (for in ex&reme danger fear often 
exdudes compassion,) they began to set up 
a loud cry, and inform tlie Romans of the 
intended flight. This alarmed tlie garríson, 
who, apprehending the passages would be 
seised by our horae, desistod from their resolu- 
tion. 

XXVI. Next day CMr brought forward 
the tower, and gave the necessary directions 
about the works. A heavy rain chancing 
Jost then to &1I, he thought it a ftfvourable 
opportimity for effecting his desigu; as he 



observed the wmll tobe leas strictly guanled. 
Wlierefore ordering the aoldiers to abate m 
liltie of tlicir vigour, and having instnict^ed 
them in what mamier to proceed, he exhorted 
tlie legioiis, who advanced under cover of tlie 
inadiíiies, to seise at last the fmit of a vict4iry 
agquired by so many toils. Then promisiiigr 
rewards to those who ahould first scale tlie 
towii, he gave the signal of attack. Tlte 
Romans rushed suddenly upon the enemy 
firom all parts, and in a moment posseascïd 
themselves of the walls. 

XXVII. The Gaals terrified at this new 
manner of assault and driven from their 
towers and battleanents, drew np triangle- 
wise in the squares and open places, that oti 
wliatever side our men should come to attack 
them, they might foce in order of battle. But, 
oiiserving that we stili kept upon the wails, 
and were endeavouríng to get possessiofi of 
tlieir wliole circuit, they began to fear tliej 
should have no outiet to escape by; and 
throwing down their amis, ran tumuituously 
to the fiuthest part of the town. There 
luany feii within the city, the narrowness of 
the gates obstructing their fiight ; othen wene 
slain by the cavalry without the walls; nor 
did any one for the present think of piunder. 
The Romans, eager to revenge the massacre 
at Gfenabum, and exasperated by the obstinale 
defence of the place, spaied neitfaer old mes, 
women, nor chiidren; insomuch that of aii 
that multitude, amountiag to about forty 
thousand, scaroe eigfat hundred, who had quit* 
ted the town on the first alann, escaped safe 
to Vercingetorix*8 camp. Tfaey arríved there 
lato in the night, and were received In great 
silence ; for Vercingetorix, fearing iest their 
entrance in a body, and tfae compassion it 
would naturaily raise among the troops, 
miglit occasion some tumult in the cainp, IumI 
sent out his friends, and the principal noble- 
menof each province, to meet them by the 
way, and conduct them separately to tiie 
quarters of their severai states. 

XXVIII. Next day having called a coun- 
cii, he consoled and exhorted the troops, not 
to be too much disheartencd, or cast dowii by 
their late misfortune : " That the Romaiis had 
not overcome by bravery, or in tlie fieid ; but 
by their address and skiii in sieges, with whk:h 
part of war the Gauls were iess acquainted : 
that it was deceiving themselves to hope ior 
succpss iu every measure they might thinkto 
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: that hinnelf, as they all knew, had 
adTiaed the defence of Avaricom^ 
oottld noi bui impute the present 
io the impnidence of the Bituri- 
and thê too easy compliance of the 
KSt : tfaat he hoped, howerer, sooo to compen- 
aate it by superior advantages, as he was using 
Itfs udnost endeaToors to bring orer the other 
iCates whícii had httherto refíised their con- 
carTenoe, and to joín one general confedenicy 
«if all Gaul^ agaiust vdiose united strength, not 
tfae wfaole earth would be able to prevail: Uuit 
he had even in a gteat measure effected his 
deaign, and in the mean time only required of 
tfaem, for the sake q[ the oommon safety, Úiat 
tbey woold set áboot fiMtiíying their camp, ttie 
better to secure them from the sudden attacks 
of the enemy." This speech was noi unpieas- 
io^ to the Gauls; and ihe rsther, as noiwith- 
staadhig so gréBt a blow, Vercingetorix 
•eemed to liave iosi nothing of his courage ; 
neither withdrawing írom public view, nor 
■hanning the sight of the multitude. They 
evea began to entertain a higfaer opinion of his 
pniideDce aad foresight, as from the first he 
faad adTised the burning of Avaricum, and ai 
Isst seot orders to abandon it And thus, bad 
aaoceas» which usually sinks the.ieputatioo of 
a conmander, served only to augmeni iiis 
credit, and gire him greaier authoríty among 
tfae troopSL At the same time they were fuil 
of hopes, fram the assurances lie faad given 
them, of seeing the other stateS accede to the 
alliance. And now, for the firsi time, Uie 
Gauis set abont fortifying their camp : being 
ao humbled by their Íaie misfortune, tliat 
tboogh naiurally impatíeni of fistig^e, they re- 
■olred to refbse no lábour imposed upon tliem 
by their generaL 

XXIX. Nor was Verdngetorix less actíve 
on his side, to bring over the other provinces 
of Gaol to the confedeiacy, endeavouring to 
g[ain the leading meji in each by presents and 
ptoniises. For this puipose he made choice 
of Íi agents, who by their address^ or parti. 
cidar ties of íriendshíp, were mosi likely Ur 
Ínfluenoe those to whom they were sent He 
provided anns and cloihing for the troops thai 
faad escaped from Avaricum ; and to repair tiie 
loss sostained by the taking of that place, gave 
oiders io the several states, to fumish a cer- 
tmn number of men, and send them to the 
eaiiip by a day prefixed. At tlie same time he 
conmanded aii the archers, of wfaich there wera 



greai niunbers in Gaul, to lie sooght out and 
brougbt to the anny* By these measures he 
soon repiaced the men whom he losi at the 
siege of Avaricum. Meanwhile Theutoma^ 
ius^ the son of Oilovico, aod king of the Nito- 
brigfans, whose fother had been styled friend 
and aliy by the senate of Kome, came and 
joined him with a Kteat body of horse, which 
he had raised in his own territories, and in the 
province of Aquilain. 

XXX. Caesar finding great pleniy of com 
and other provisions ai Avaricum, stayed there 
teveral days to reííesfa his men, after tlie &- 
tigue aiid scarcity they had so lately under- 
gone. Winter was now drawing iowards a 
period ; and, as the season itself invited him 
to take the fieid, he resolved to march againsi 
the enemy^ either to draw them out of the 
woods and marshes, or besiege them in their 
fastnesses. While he was fuli of the>se 
thoiíj^hts, deputies arrived from tiie JEdmo», 
to beg his interposition and authority, for set- 
tling the differences of their state. " Every 
thiiig there," they toldhim, '* tlireatened an in- 
testine war. For wfaeieas ii had all along 
beeii ttie custom to be govenied by a single 
magisu-ate, who possessed the supreme power 
for tlie space of one year; they had now two 
di^uting for thai title, each pretending his 
election was aoconiing to law : that the one 
was Convictolitanis, an illustrious and popular 
joíin^ uoblemau ; the other Cotus, of an an- 
cieiit family, great authority, and powerful re- 
lations, whose iirother Videliacus had exer. 
cised the same office the year l>efore : thai the 
whole state was in arms, the senate divided 
and each party backed by their clients among 
the people ; nor had they any other hopes of 
escaping a civil war, bui in his care and time- 
ly eiidcavours to put an end io tlie contro- 
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versy 

XXXI. Although CsBsar was sensible it 
wouid greatly prejudice fais affairs, to quit the 
pursuit of the war, end the eiiejny ; yet re- 
flecting on the mischiefs thai often arise from 
divisions, and desiroiis if possible to pfevent 
80 powerful a state, in strict amity witli the 
peopie of Rome, and which he had always in 
a particular manner cherished and befriended, 
from luiving recourse to the method of vio- 
lence and arms, which mi|fht drive the party 
tliat least confided in his friendship, to seek 
the assistance of Vercingetorix ; he resolved 
to make ii his firsi care, to pui a stop to tho 
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dowii ; BBd remainiiifr thrrp privately next day» 
wiUi a guod bodyof troo|)«,fonnt^ Ujr dnugti^ 
ing every fourth oulHNt, tJtat tlieuumberof le- 
ffioDS luiglit stiU sppfor complete ; he aeiit 
rarward the wA o£ the army with all the ba|^- 
gage as usoal, ordering them to march as far 
as they could. When, bj tlie Ume of the day, 
he judged thej might be arrived at the place 
of their encampment, he set about rebuUdii^ 
the bridge, making use of the old piles, whose 
lower part tfae enemy had ieft stauding. Hav- 
ing soon completed the worit, marched o^^er 
the troops he had with him, and cbosen a pit>- 
per place for his caiap, he recailed the resfe of 
the fotees. Vercingetorix, upon intelligencse 
of this, advanoed before by long mavchc!8y 
that he might not be obliged to fight againsi 
hiswiiL 

XXXIV. CsMar, after five days* marcfa, 
came befon Gergovia, where he had a sli^ki 
engagement with the encmy's horse ; and» 
haying taken a view of the place, which be 
found situated upon a very high mountain, ali 
whose approaclies were eztremely difiicult, fae 
not oniy despaiied of reducing it by stotm, but 
resoived eren to forbear investing it untii he 
had secured the necesiary supplies for hb 
anny. Vercingetorix meanwliiie was encamp- 
ed near the town upon tfae hiU, where he had 
di!^>osed the forces of the severai states around 
him, in different divisions, separated from one 
anothef by moderate intervais. As his anny 
possessed aii the summits of the mountain, 
whence there vras any prospect into the plains 
beiow, they made a very fonnidable appear- 
ance. Every moniiug by day-brpak, tlie 
chiefs of each state^whocompo^ liiscoinicil. 
assembied iii liis tent, to advise with him, or 
receive liis orden : nor óHá he suffer a single 
day to pass without detaching some cavairy» 
inteimixed with ardiefs, io skiimish with the 
Romans, that lie might make triai of tlie spirit 
and coucage of his mea. There was a risiiig 
ground, tfaat jomed to tfae íbot of the mountain 
on which tfae town stood, exoeiiently weii fior- 
tfaat it was imposaibie for the Romans to make tified by nature, as lieing Tery steep oii ali 



of these disnrderk And because, by 
the constitution of tlie ^uans, it was not 
lawful íor tlic supreme macistrate io pasB lie- 
yond Uie iimito of tlie state ; that he miglit 
noi Bpem to detract iram their priviieges, iie 
molved io go in person thither, and summon- 
ed the senate and two caudidates to meet him 
at Decise. Tbe assembiy was very numerous ; 
wben finding upon inquiry, tliat Cotus iuid 
been declared chief magistiate by hisown 
brother, in presence of oniy a few eiectors 
privateiy caiied together, witfaout regard io 
thne or piace, and even contrary to tfae express 
laws of tlie state, wbicfa forbid two of the same 
lamiiy, whiie yet both alive, either to hold tfae 
Bupreme dignity, or so mocfa as sit togetfaer in 
tfae senate ; fae obiiged bim to resign in fa- 
▼oor of Convicioiitanis, who, upon tfae expira- 
tlon of the offioe of tfae preceding magistrate, 
had been eiected, in ali the forms, by the 
priests. 

XXXII. Thissentenoebeingpa8B0d;and 
faaving exhorCed the .£duans to iay aside 
tfaeir quanreis and divisions, and* ^>piy them- 
ieives soieiy to the buslness of tfae present 
war ; to expect vritfa confidence the fíiii re- 
oompeuse of their services, as soon as the re- 
duetion of Gaui was compieied; and to send 
faim immediateiy aii their cavairy, with ten 
tfaousand fbot, to form a dialn of posts forthe 
iecurity ofhisconvoys; he divided fais army 
into two paits. Four iegions, under the con- 
duct of Labienus, wero sent against the Se- 
nones and Parisians. Six, headed by himseif 
in penon, marolied aiong tfae banks of tfae 
Ailier, iowards the tenitories of the ATerni, 
with design to infest Oergovia. Part of tfae 
cavalry foiiowed the route of Labienus ; part 
remained witfa Casar. Vercingetorix havbig 
notice of tfais, broke down aii tfae bridges 
upon tfae Aiiíer, and began liis march on the 
other side of tfae river. 

XXXIII. Asbotfaarmieswerecontinuaily 
in view, encamped almost over against each 
oUier, and tfae enemy's scouts so 



a brídge for carrylng over tfaeir foroes ; Casar 
began to be uneasy, iest he should be liin- 
dered the greatest part of the summer by the 
river ; because the Aiiier is seldom fordabie 
till towards outumn. To prevent tfais incon- 
venience, he encamped in a piace fuii of 
woods, over against one of those bridges 
wfaich Vercingeiorix faad caused to be broken 



sides, and of extreme difficult aocesSb This 
hiii, though of such importance io tfae enemy, 
that by our getting poesession of it, we couid 
in a great measure deprive them of water and 
forage, was yet but reiy indifiitrenUy guarded. 
Ocsar thereíbre leavliig his camp about mid- 
night, before any assistance could airive firom 
the iown, disiodged tfae enemy, teiMd tlie liiii, 
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baTÍoif plaoed iwo legïoos iqion it to de- 
feiid tt» drew a double ditch, twelve feet deep, 
liroBi tlie grrater to tbe lesser camp, tbat tlie 
■oldien might pess and repaas in safetj, even 
líiigie and withoot a guard. 

XXXV. While things were in this posture 
before GefgoTia, Convictolitanis the iEdiian, 
to whom, as we liave related above, Oesar 
liad adjiidged tlie supreme magistracy, being 
atrongly solicited by the Avenii, and at length 
gaincd over by tlieir moiiey^ addressed liini- 
aelf io Bome young nobiemen, the chief of 
wbora were Litavicus and his brotbefs^ of the 
■kosl distinguished famiij of the province. 
Witb these he shared tbe reward be had re- 
c;ei%'ed, and exborted them to consider : " That 
thtf were subjects of a free staie, and bom to 
cnmmand : tbat libertj aad victory were re- 
taided by tbe JSduans alooe, whose authority 
restraíned the other states, and whose concur. 
rence in the common cause would take from 
the Romans all possibility of supporting them- 
•eivfs tn Gaul : that tbougb be was htanself 
imder some obligation to Casar, at least so 
fiwaaajust and equitable decision deserved 
that name, he thought he owed still more to 
bis coontTf , and could see no reason why the 
jEduans sboula rather have recourse to the 
Roman generai, in what regarded tbeir laws 
■od oostomsy than the Romans In the like 
case io tJie iEduans.'* The representations 
of the magistrate^ and the rewards be bestow- 
ed, soon prevailed ; tbey even oflTered to be- 
eome the chief oonductors of the enterprise ; 
aoid nothing was wanting but to consult of pro- 
per means for accomplishfaig the design, as it 
was easily foreseen that the state would not be 
lndiiced without greai diAculty to engage in 
m dangenios a war. At last it was agreed, 
tbal Litavicus shoold have tbe ooromand of 
tbe ien thousand foot appointed to Join CsBsar; 
tbai he should begin bis march; tbai his 
bnthers should be sent before to tbe Roman 
cannp ; aad tbat the rest of the project sbould 
be then execvted, acoordbig to a plan previ- 
ously concerted anHnig thero. 

XXXVI. Litaviciis liaving reoelved the 
command of the anny ; wlien he was within 
aboui thirty miles of Ger|rovia, siiddenly call- 
ed tbe troops togrtlier, and addressing them 
wiih tears : '^ Whither. feHow-soldiers/' said 
he, «^ are we golng ? All our cavalry, all our 
nobílity are slaín. Eporedorix and Virdu- 
WÊxm, raen of tbe ftni qoality in tbe state. 



belng Bccused by the Roinans of treasoo, are 
put to deatli without trial. Leani these thiugs 
of those who have escaped thís general ma^ 
sacre ; for as to me, overwhelmed as I am witb 
grief for tlie loss of my broihers and kinsmen, 
I have neither strength nor voice to utier 
our calamities.'* tíe tlien produced some 
whom he had beforehand instructed for tliai 
purpose, and who Joining in the same story, 
told tlie multitude, " That the greatesi part 
of the iEduan cavalry bad been put io the 
sword, under pretence of holding intelligenoe 
with the Avemi ; and that ibemselves bad 
escaped only in the crowd, by witlidrawing 
during the general slaughter." Upon tliis 
the wbole army called aloud to Litavicus, eiH 
treating bim to provide for tbeir safety. " As 
if/ said he^ *' there was room for coonsel ; or 
any cboice left, but that of roarching dlrecily 
to Gergovia, and jolning the Avemi. Can 
we douÍH, after so black an instance of Romsn 
perfidy, but thai they are already on their 
way to complete the massacre ? Let us there- 
fore, if aught of spirit or coursge remains in 
our breasts, revenge the death of our country- 
men, so undeservedly slain, and put these in- 
human spoilc'rs to the sword." He then pre- 
sentedaome Roman citisens, wlio had taken 
the opportunity of their march, for conducting 
a large convoy of com and provisions to the 
camp. Instantly the convoy was plundered, 
the Romans themselves put to death with tlie 
roost cmel torments, and messengers despatch- 
ed ihraugh all the territorles of the iEduans, 
to spread the same forgery of the massacre 
of their cavalry and princes, and thereby rouse 
them U) a like vengeance. 

XXXVII. Eporedorix the fdunn, a 
young nobleman of distinguished birth, and 
great interest in the state ; as likewise Vir- 
dnmanis. of equal age and authority, though 
not so well descended; whom Oesar, upon 
the recommendation of Divitiacus, bad raised 
from a low condition to the highest dignities 
were both at this time in the Roman camp, 
having coroe along wilh the cavalry, at Cn- 
sar's express deslre. Between these two was 
a competition for greatness ; and in the late 
dlspute about the magistracy, the one had de* 
clared warmly for Convictolitanis^ the other 
for Cotus. Eporedorix getting notlce of 
Litavicus's design, came about midnlght to 
Ciesar's tent, discovered the whole plot, and 
entreated hbn to obviate the mischievotti 
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couiwelf of • few young noblemeD, and not 
ffuffer the ■tnte to fáll oíf from the alliance of 
tbe fioraans, which he 'foresaw must happen, 
tbottid so maiiy tbouaand men once join tbe 
enem j« For it was by no means probabie, that 
cither tbeir own relationi wouid neglecttheir 
Mfet j, or the slate itself make light of so great 
ApBftof iliíbrees. 

XXXVIIL Thispleoeofinteliigencegttve 
Qesar extreme concem, becauseliebadalways 
mauifested a paiticular regaid tothe itduans. 
He therefore drew oucimmediateiy fouriegions 
wUhout baggage, together witli aii the cav- 
airy ; and because the afiáir seemed to depend 
wlioiiy upon despatch^ wouid uot even take 
time to contnct his camp, but iefc C. Fabios, 
his iieutenant, with two iegious, to defeud it 
against the enemy. Finding that Litavicus's 
brathers» wliom he ordered to be seísed, had 
some tíme liefore guue over to Vercingetorix, 
be began his march, exhortiug tiie soidiers to 
bear the latigue eheerfuiiy iu su pivssing a 
oonjuncture. Ttiey foiiowed with great aJac- 
rity, and advancing about five and twenty miies 
from Gergovia, ciime at Íast within sight of tlie 
iEduans. Ccsar immediateiy detached the 
cavaiiy agaiiist them, to retard and stop their 
march : bíit witti strict charge to abstain frum 
bioodslied. Ueonien>d £poredorix and Vir- 
dumarus, whom they l)eiieved siaiii, tu ride ftp 
and down among the squadruns, audcaiitotheir 
comitrymeu. As they were soon luiown, and 
Litavicu8*s forgery tliereby discovered, the 
Auiuans stretched out their hands,made sigusof 
sttlmiission, and thruwhig dowu their anns, be. 
gan to beg their iives. Litavicus, with his 
ciients, who, by the customs of tiie Gauis, can 
not without iufamy abandon their patrons, eveit 
in the greatest extremities of fortune, escaped 
salé to Geigovia. 

XXXIX. CAsarbavbigdespatchedmessen- 
gers to the JSduans, to iuform them that his 
ieoity and regard for their state, had prevaiied 
with him tospare troops, wliom by tlie ríghtof 
war he might liave put to the sword; after 
ailowing tlie army three hours' rest during the 
uight, marched baclL to Gergovia. Alwut 
haif way he was met bya party of liorse, sent 
by Fabius, to give him uotice of the daiiger tluit 
threatened hls camp. They tuld him, " Tlmt 
the enemy hadattacked it vrith ali tlieir forces, 
and by scnding coiitinuai suppiies oí frrsh 
men, were iiÍLe in the end to overpowt^r tlie 
Romans, whose fatigue admitted of iio reiax- 
■tíon, becanse the vast exteiit of grouud they 



had to defend, obllged them to be peipetumll^ 
upon the lampart : thatthemuititudeofi 
and darts dischaiged by the Ganls, 
wounded many of the soidiers, notwithstaiiduz^ 
the protection received firom the enginc^s, 
which yet had been of good service in beatín^ 
oiF the assaiiants: tliat Fabius, upon che retrtrAs; 
of the enemy, had ciosed upaliliie gatea o^ 
the camp but ti^o, carried a breastworic quii 
round Che lampart, and made prepaimtiou li 
sustaining a iike aiisauit tlie next day.'* (JssUr 
iníbrmed of tliese thmgs, hasteued faÍB iiiarc« j 
with aii dliigenoe, and seoonded by tíie usu^l 
ardourof tiie troopa, anrived iu tiie camf^ 
before sun.riae. 

XL. Wtdie these thuigs passed at Gergovia, 

tbe Jb«duans, upon receipt of the first despaicbes 

íirom Litavicus, staid not for confirmatíou uf tl«e 

report; but prompted, parU j by avarice, part- 

iy by revenge, aiid many by a imtive rashiiesa, 

tu wliich tiie Gauia in geneiai are extremei j 

addicted, beiug ready to catch up every flyiu^ 

rumouras a certain truth; flew immediaieiy 

to arms, pimidered the Komau citiseus of (hetr 

eflects, slaughtered tíieir persoiis, or draggt^d 

tiiem into servitude. ConvictoiitBnis fomented 

to the utmoat tliis fíiry, which had aiready ta- 

ÍLen but too fiist hoid uf the muitíuide ; that bj- 

piunging tíiem iiitu some desperate act of vio- 

ieuce, he niigiit render a retreat the more dif- 

ficuit uid saamei'ui. At his íustígatioa, they 

obiiged M, Aristíus, a miiitary tríbmie, wbo 

was upon liis way to join the army, to quit Ca- 

biiionum, promising not to mulest him in iiis 

joumey. The same they did by several Ro- 

man merchants, who had stopped there oo ac- 

count of trafiSc ; and attackiug them treach- 

eruusly on the road, stripped tíiem of tbeir 

ÍMiggage, hivested day and night Uiose that 

made resistance ; and many being kiiied ou 

both sides, drew togetber a great numlier of 

men to eflfect tiieir design. Meanwhiie coming 

to undentand, that aii their troups were in 

Cssar*s power : they ran to Aristíus, assured 

him tíiat notíiing had beeu done bypubiicau- 

thority, ordered infonnatiuiis to be brouglit 

against those who liad been concenied iu pii- 

iaging the Romans, coiifiscáted the estates of 

Litavicus and his brothers, and sent ambas- 

sadors to Cnsar to excuse what iiad iiappeiied. 

Aii this they did with a view to the recovery 

of their truops : but conscious of guiit ; iuth 

to part witíi the pimider, in which great uum- 

bers liad sliared; aiid dreediug tíie puiusu- 

meut BO gross au outrage deser\-ed ; tí>«7 be- 
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f^ privalply to ccnceft ineasiim of war, and 
\»j tlieír amfaBssailon lolicited other sUtes to 
k>Ijt thein. Thoai^ CaHir wm not ignonuit 
li' úme pfBCtioes, he SiJoke with the greatest 
Ait idness to the ^duan deputies, assuríng 
i^( B oif the Gootinoance of his favour, and 
^. Mi ho would not consider as the crime of tbe 
w. 4ile nation, what wu iiwhig only to the im- 
l'/uilence and leritj of the multitude. Appre- 
isetidlng, howeTer, a imjverail revoit of Gaul, 
and tiiat he might be sorrounded hy the forces 
of ali tlie states at once, he began to think of 
reclriiig to Gernovia, and drawing his whole 
anny again into a bodjr ; yet in sucfa a mamier» 
tbnt a retrpat» oocasioiied by the £ear of an in- 
saiTection, might not cairy with it the appear- 
•Dce of a ÍlighL 

XÍ.T. While he was full of these thoughU, 
an opportunity seemed to offer of acting 
sgaiiist the enemy with sacce§s. For coming 
into the lesser camp, to take a view of tlie 
mxks, he ofaserved a hili, that for some days 
before waa scaree to be seen for the multitudes 
that covered it, now quite naked and destitute 
oftnops. Wonderingwhatmightbetliecause, 
ke tnqiured of the deserten^ who ílocked daily 
iB great numbers to the Koman camp. They 
■U agreed with oor soouts, that the bock of 
tbe hill was almost an even ground, but nar- 
wow and woody in that part, where the passage 
J«y to the otheT side of the town : that the en- 
nny were mightily aíraid of losing this post, 
because the Romans, wfao had already possëssed 
tbemselves of one hill, by seising the other 
likewise, woold m a mamier qnite surround 
them ; and being masters of all the oullets, 
might entlrely cut off their forage : that Veiv 
cingetoríx had theiefore drawn all his forces 
oo that úúe, with design to fortiíy the passage. 

XLII. CsMar, upon this intelligence, des- 
potched some squadrons of cavalry thither 
«boot midnight, ordering them to ride up and 
down the place, with as much noise as pos- 
aible. At dhy-break he drew a great number 
cf mnles and carriage hotses out of the camp, 
aent away thelr usual hamess, and fumishing 
the grooms and waggonen with helmets, that 
they míght resemble horsemen, commanded 
them to march quite round the hill. With 
these he jolned a few cavalry, who, for the 
greater sb«»w, were to expatiate a little more 
freely ; and the whole detachraent had orders 
to nove towards the same parts, taking a very 
large circuit. AII these dispositions were seen 



from the towuj which commaiidcd a foll view 
of the Roman camp, thougfa the distanoe waa 
too great to distinguish objects with certainty. 
At the same time CsBSor, the more effectually 
to deceive the enemy, detached a legion to- 
wards the same eminence, and -when it was ad- 
vanced a little way, stationed it at the foot of 
ihe hill, affecting to conceal it in the woods. 
Thb increased the Jealousy of the Gauis, to 
such a degrce, that they immediately cairied 
all their forces thither to defend the post. Cas- 
sar seeing their intrenchments abandoned, 
made his soldieis cover the military enslgns and 
standards, and file off in fimall parties from the 
greater to the lesser camp, that they míght not 
be perceived from the town. He then opened 
his design to his lieuteuants, whom he had ap- 
poínted to command the several legions, coun* 
selling them above all things to moderate the 
anlour of the soldiers, that the hope of plun- 
der, or desire of fighting. might not carry them 
too far. He represented particulariy the di8« 
advantage of the ground, against which there 
was no security but in despatch ; and told 
them, thatit was not a reguhir attack, but a 
sudden onset, to be pursued no further than 
opportunity served. These prpcautions taken, 
he gave the signal to engage. and at the same 
time detached the .£duan8 by another ascent, 
to charge the enemy on the right. 

XLIII. The wall of the town, had no 
breaks or hoUows intervened, was about twelve 
hundred paces distaut from the plain below, 
measuring in a direct line from the foot Of the 
mountain. The circuit the troops were ob- 
liged to take, to modeiate the steepness of the 
ascent, added still to this space upon the 
march. Half way up the hill, as near as the 
nature of the groond would allow, the Gauls 
had run a wall of large stones six feet higfa, 
the better to defend themselves against our 
attacks. All between this and the plain was 
left quite void of troops by the enemy ; but 
the upper part of the hill, to the very walls of 
Lhe town, was crowded with the campsof their 
several states. The signal befaig given, the 
Romans immediately mounted the hiil, scaled 
the outward wall, and possessed themselves of 
three of the enemy*s camps. Such too wni^ 
the expedition wherewith they carried theni« 
that coming suddenly upon Theutomatus 
king of the Nitobrigians, as he was reposing 
hiniself fai his tent about noon, he very nanv*ww 
ly escaped being taken ; for he waa ohilged to 
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ÍIj KWBj half niiked^ and had his hone wound- 
ed ander him. 

XLI V. Cnsar having^ micceeded aa far as 
hk detign required, ordered a retreat to be 
aouaded ; and the tenth legíon, which fought 
near his person, obejed. The other legions, 
noC hearfng the signal, because separated from 
the generai hj a large vallej, were yet com- 
manded to halt by the lieutenants and miiitary 
trlbunet, according to the instructions given 
by Caesar in the beginning. But elated with 
the hopes of a speedy victory, the ílight of the 
enemy, and the remembrance of fonner suc- 
cesses, thej thought uothing impracticable to 
their valour, nor desisted fiom the pursuit, tiil 
they had reached the very walls and gates of 
the town. Upon this a great cry arising from 
all parts, tho^ that were faithest from the 
place of assautt, terrííied bj the notse and tu- 
mult, and imagining the enemy already within 
tlie gates, quitted the town with precipitation. 
Tiie women throwing their moneyandclothes 
from tlie walis, wíth naked breasts, and ex- 
tended anns, coi\]ured the Romans to Bpare 
thefr lives, and not, as at Avaricum, sacrifice 
ail to their resentment, without distinction of 
age or sex. Some being let down by their 
hands from the wall, delivered themseives up 
to onr soldiers. L. Fabius, a centurion of the 
elghth legion, was that day heard to say, tliat 
he liad not yet forgot the plunder of Avari- 
cum, and was resoived no man should enter 
the place 1)efore him. Accordingiy, having, 
with the assistance of three of his company, 
got upon the town>wali, he helped them one 
after another to do the like. 

XLV. Meanwhile tbe troops, who, as we 
have related aiiove, were gone to defend the 
post on the other side of the town ; incfted by 
the criea of the comliBtants, and the continual 
«ccuu n t a brought that the enemy had entered 
the plaoe ; sendíng all the cavalry before to 
stop the progress of the Romans, advanced in 
migfaty crowds to the attack. In proportion 
as they arrived, they drew up under tlie wall, 
and angmented the number of those who 
Ibaght on their side. As they soon became 
íbnnidable by their mulUtude, the women, who 
a little before had impiored the compassion of 
the Romans, now began to encoura^ their 
own troops, showing their dishevelled hair, and 
pioducing their children, accordtng to the cus- 
tomof the Gauls. The contest was by no 
maaBWípBÍ, either in respect of numbers, or 



of the ground : and the Rumans, alraidy 
tigued with the march and length of the 
bat, were liUle able to sustain the attack of 
fresh and vigorous troopa. 

XLVI. Casar, observing tbe diaadvaatai^ 
of the ground» and the contíoual incrcase of 
the enemy's troopB, began to be apprehen* 
sive about the event ; and sending T. Sextiiis» 
his Ileutenant, whom he had left to guard Ui« 
leaser camp, urdered him to bring forth the 
cohoits with all expedltk»i, and post them sl 
the foot of the hill, upoo the enemy*s rigfat ; 
that if our mcn shonld give way, he migiitde- 
ter the Gauls from pursoing them. He hiia— 
self advancing a litUe with the tenth legioai, 
waited the issne of the combat 

XLVn. WhiIetheooDflictwasraaintained 
with the utmoit vigoor on both sides ; the e»- 
emy trusting to their post and numlier^ tbe 
Romans to their oourage ; suddeniy the £da- 
ans, whom Casar had sent by another asoent 
on the rigiit, io make a diversion, appesred on 
the llank of our men. Ai they were anned af- 
ter the manner of the Gauls, this sight greatly 
terrified the Romans; and though they ev- 
tended their rigfat arms in token of peace, yet 
stiil our men fancied it a stratagem to deceive 
them. At the same tíme L. flabius the cen- 
turion, and those who had got upon the wali 
with him, being surroonded and slain, wers 
thrown down by the enemy from the liattle- 
nients. M. Petreius, a centurion of the same 
legion, who had endeavoured to force the 
gates, iinding hhnself overpowered by the en- 
emy, and despairing of safety because he was 
already covered with wounds^ tuming to his 
soldiers tliat had foUowed him, said : " As I 
find it impossible to preserve both myself and 
you, I wili at ieast do my best to fíinher your 
escape, whom I have brought intothis dangt r 
through too eager a desire of glory. Take 
advantage therefore of the preseni opportu- 
nity.*' Then throwing himself upon the ene- 
my, he killed two, drove the rest frora the 
gate, and seeíng his men nm to his assistance : 
" In vain/' says he« '* do you endeavour to 
preserve my life. My blood and strength for- 
sake me. Go therefore, while you may, and 
rejoin your iegion." Oootinuing still to iighty 
he expired soon after, presenring his foUowcn 
widi the loss of his own life. 

XLVIII. Our men thus pressed on ali 
sides, were nt length driven finom the piace, 
wiUi the lusis of forty-six centuríons ; but the 
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loitli lefpcn» «Itich haá befn potlpd a little 
WMore advantsiprcMisly to oover their rptrrai, . 
GÍieckcd the inpetiioiB punaít of ttie Gauts : í 
bciiifi^ Fostaiiied I17 tlie coborts of thi^ thir- | 
leenth legioB, who had quitled the lener camp 
onder Seztíui, and posMflSed thfmeelves of an 
The legions haTíng (([ained the 
iauiiediately haUed, and £aoed about to- 
waida the enemy: b«t Vereingetorix drawing 
off his troops fram tbe fooi of the hiU re- 
lired within his intreBchnients. The Ro- 
kst that day about sevea bundred 



XLIX. Cassr assembling tho anay next 
dBy» seTcrelj blamed tlie temerity aod avarice 
of the soldien : ** Thafc tbey had taken upon 
themselTes to jndge how far tbey were to pro- 
oeed, and wfaat they were io nndertake ; re- 
f^arding neither the sigiial to retreat, nor the 
offders of their oflioen. He explained the 
disadvantage of the groond, and rrmiiided 
tbem of hís'own conduct at tlie siege of Avar- 
icom, when having surpriaed the enemy witb- 
oiii a genenl, and witliout cavalry, he had ra- 
tber choien to give up a certain Tictory, than 
by attadLing thiem in a difficultpost^huard an 
loas: that as much as he ad- 
the astonishing oounige of men, whom 
neither the intrencbments of seTeral camps, 
Bor tbe heiglit of the mountabi, nor the walls 
of tbe town shoold check ; so mucb did he 
blame the licentioiisnett and anrogance of sol- 
dieriy who thougbt tbey knew more than their 
^neral, and oould see better than him the 
waj io oonquesi: that he lookad upoo obe- 
dience and moderatíon in the pursuii of 
booiy, as yirtues no less essential to a good 
soldier, than Tnlour and magnanimity.*' 

Lb Haring made this speech, and in the end 
exhorted his toldieis noi to be discouraged by 
tbeir laie misfortune, nor ascribe that to the 
bnTery of the enemy, whicb was entirely ow- 
faig io tbe disadTsntage of the ground : as he 
atíil penisted in his design of retiring, he drew 
ooi his legions, and fonned tbem in order of 
batile upon theplain. Bui Vercingetorix not 
thínking proper to desoend \ aflter a small and 
soccrssAil skirmish between the caTalry, Caesar 
reiumed agatai to his camp. The like he did 
the foUowing day: when thinking he bad 
dooe enoogh to confiim the courage of his own 
nien, and abete the pride of the Gauls, Ue tle- 
iSBnped towards the territories of the ^du- 
■ak As the enemy made no attempt to pur- 



sue iiim. he afriTed the third day on the banks 
of the Ailier, and haTing repaired the bridga, 
))a8Ged over witii tiis whoie army. 

LI. Heie he was informed by Eporedorix 
and Viidunianis, that Litavicus vras gone witb 
all the caTslry to solicit the .Sduans ; aad ii 
would be therefore necessary for themaelTes to 
set otti, in order to prevent his designs, aad 
conirm the state in their attacliment to the 
Romans. Thongb Cssar was by ihis time 
abundaniiy oooTinced of the perfidy of the 
.£duans, and plainly fomaw thai their depar- 
ture would only basten iiieirreTolt^ he yei did 
not think ptoper io detabi them, thai he miglii 
giTe no ground of oAnioe, nor betray any sus- 
picion of distmsi. At partíng» lie briefiy enu- 
meiatedthe serTices hehad dooe the iËduans : 
" How low and depressed he had fonnd tiiem» 
shut up in their towns, depriTed of theír landSy 
without troops, tributaries io their enemies, 
and obiiged to submit to the ignominious de- 
mand of hostages : io wiuit power and greai- 
nesB they were now raised by lils &Tour, so as» 
noi oniy io haTe reooTored tiieir íbnner cou- 
sideration in Gaul, bui cTen to exceed in dig- 
niiy and lustre all thai appeared most ilour- 
ishing in tbe ancient annais of their state.'' 
With ihis cliBige he disaiissed them. 

LJL NoTÍodunum was a iown belonging 
to the .£diiBns, adTantageously situated upoii 
the beoks of the Loire. Here CBsar had lodg- 
ed all the bostages of Gaul, liis piDvtsions, 
his military diesi, and great part of hb own 
and his army*s baggage. Hither also he liad 
seni many horses, bougbt up in Italy iind 
Spain for the servioe of the war. When F.|>- 
oredorix and VtrdumamsairiTed ai this place, 
and were infonned of ihe dispositíon of Uie 
state: ^ Thai LitaTicushad been received witli 
greai marks of íaTour ai Bibracte, tbe capiud 
city of tbe proTÍnoe ; tliai CooTictoiitanls, Uie 
chief magistraie, and aimosi ail tlie senate, 
were gone thitber to meet liim : tliai ambat. 
sadors Imd iieen publicly seni io Vercingei- 
orix> to conclude a treaty of peace aod ai- 
liance ;** they thoughi the preseni fiiTourable 
opportunity was by no means io be neglected. 
Having therefore pui the garrisoii of Novio» 
dunum, witíi all the Romans found in the place 
io the sword; they divided tlie money and 
horses between them, ordered the hostages to 
he couducted to BilirBCte; and noitíilnking 
theuiM'lves stroiig eiiotigh to defend the town, 
sei it ou fire, that it might not be of any ler- 
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vfee to Um Romaiit. Ali tlie eorn they conlit, 
In so thoit s time, they cwried awsy in berks; 
and biirnt the reit, or thiew it into the lÍTer. 
Then drawing together the foroes of the neigh- 
bonrinf pnrts they linedthe bonksof the Loire 
withtroops; aiidt08trikegreatertefnir,began 
to scour the oonntrj with their eaTalry ; liop- 
ing to cnt off Oesar's conToys, and oblige him> 
throufh want of proTisions, to retom into the 
Roman proTÍnce. Thisappearedtheeasier,as 
the Lolre was considerablj swelied hj the 
meitíng of the snow, and gave iittle room to 
tliink that it couid lie any where Ibrded. 

LIII. Upon advioe of these proceedlngs, 
CasBr thonght it necessary to nse despatch; 
and if lie mnst Imiid a bridge, endeanMir to 
oome to an action wlth the enemy, beliiire thej 
had drawn more forces tofether. For lie did 
not even then think it necessarjr to retum to 
the Roman province ; not only as the retreat 
Itself wonid be ing Íorious, and the mountafns of 
tlie Sevennes, and the badness of the ways, 
were almost insuperabie obstacles ; but chieíly, 
becaose he was extremeiy desirons to rejoin 
Labienos, and the iegions under his oommand. 
Wherefore marching day áhd night with the 
utmost diiigence» contnuy to all men's expec- 
tation, he anrived upon tlie banks of the Loire ; 
and his cavairj very qiportunely í&nding a ford, 
which however took the soidiers up to the 
shoniders, he plaeed the horse higher up to 
break tbe force of tlie streara, and carried 
over his armj without loss ; the enemy iieing 
so terriied hf h» Ixildness, that they fonook 
the banks. As he found a great deai of corn 
and cattle in the fieids, the army was pienti> 
iuiiy suppiied, and he dlrected his march to- 
wanis the country of the Senones. 

LIV. Whiist Cmár was thus employed, 
Labienus leaving the Íevies which had lateiy 
arrived firom Italy, at Agendum, to guard thc 
baggage« marohed with fonr iegions to Lutetia^ 
a city of the Parisians, situated in an island of 
the Seine. Upon notíce of his approach, the 
enemy drew a great aimy together from the 
neighbouring states. The chlef command was 
glven to Camulogenus, an Aulercian, who 
thoogfa ín a very advanced age, was yet urged 
to aocept of that honour, on account of his 
Bingnlar knowledge ín the art of war. This 
generai observing there was a Íarge morass, 
whose waters ran into the Seine, and obstnict- 
ed ali the passages round about, encamped 
thece, to hinder the Romans from passing the 



rívrr. Labienus at irat endeavoured tt> foro» 
a passage, ftiiing vp the morass with 
and mouid» to give irm fooCing to the 
But finding the attempt too dlficult, he prf- 
vately quitted his camp about midnighty and i 
t— td towards Meiodununi. This cfty 
Íongs to the Senones, and is also situated in 
ialaind of tiie Seine, as we before said of Lu- 
tetla. Hefbundthereaboutiftyboats, whlcli 
he speedily drew together, and manned them 
with hls soldiers. The inhabitants terriied at 
thisnewmamier^attack, and being too few to 
defend the place because the greater part af 
them had joined the army of Camulogenus, 
yielded npon the irst summons. Having' ro- 
paired the bridge whk;h the enemy had cut 
down some days liefore, he croosed the Seine 
there ; and foiiowlng the course of the river, 
marched back towards Lntetia. The enemy 
having intelligence of this, by those \9ho e»- 
caped from Melodunum, set ire to LuteUay 
broke down its bridges, an4 covering them- 
seives with the morass, encamped on the 
opposite bank of the Seine, over a^inst 
Labienus. 

LV. It was now known that Caesar had 
departed fípom Gergovia. The revolt of the 
JBduans, and the universal insurrection of 
Qaul. were every whtn spread abroad by 
the vok:e of ftme. The Gauls ob ali 
occasions gave onty ihat Casar inding his 
mareh obstrncted by the Loire, and lieing re* 
duced to great straits for want of com, had 
been forced to take the route of the Romaa 
province. At the same time the Beliovacl, 
natiiraliy prone to throw off Uie yoke, npoo 
hearing of the defection of the iBduaiis, be- 
gan to raise forces, and openly prepare for 
war. Xiabienus perceiving so great a diange 
in the posture of ailairs, soon saw the neces- 
sity of pursuing other measures ; and tliat it 
was not now his business to make conquests, 
or gfve the.enemy battle, but io secure his 
retreat io Agendicum. On the one side he 
was pressed iiy the Bellovaci, rpputed the 
mos^^rarlike people of all Gaul ; ou the other 
by Camulogenus, with a numerous and welU 
appointed army. Add to all ihis, the baggage 
of the tioopi, and the detachment appoiuted 
to guard it, were separated from the legioos 
by a great river. So mviy difficulties sur- 
rounding him at once, he saw no way to ex- 
trícate himself but by his valour and presrnce 
of mind. 
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LVI. Aeoordíogly bi the erenuig tie called 
a eoancil of war; and baTÍog exfaoited the 
oficas to ezecote his ordera with Tigoiir and 
despotch, distributed the títf boats he had 
hnMigiit from Melodunum to as many Roman 
bii|^ts, commanding them to &li down the 
im ftbout nine at night, vithout noise, four 
miles below Lutetia, and there wait his 
cooiag. Five oohorta, such as appeared 
ieast fit for serrice, were left to guard the 
camp. The other ÍÍTe of the same legion, 
witfa ali the baggage, liad orders to march up 
tlw liver at midnigfat, with much tumult and 
bostle, wfaich was turther increased by means 
of sorae small borks sent the same way, that 
Biide a fflighty noise with their oara. He 
hioiself setting oot soon after, with three 
Jegions, advanced silently to the boats that 
waited for him. There he surprised the ene- 
1117*1 scoots, wfao were stationed along the 
liTer, and had been prevented bj a sud- 
deo storm from disceming his i^proeclL 
The whoie army was quickly carried over, by 
the eare and diligence of the Roman knights, 
to whom that affair had been givenin charge. 
Ahnost at the same instant the enemy had 
notíee, that an unusual tumult was heard in 
the Roman camp ; that a strong detachment 
had marehed up the river, oo which side like- 
wise a great noise of oan was heard ; and 
that a little below they were passing the river 
in boats. This inteiligence made the Gauls 
conclude, that the legions, alarmed at the re- 
Tolt of the .£duaiis, were endearouring to 
cn» the Seine in three different places, for 
which leason they likewise divided thefararmy 
into three bodies. For leaving one party to 
guard the passage over against our camp, and 
detacliíng another towaids Metlosedum» with 
orden to advance to the place where the 
boats had stopped, they marched with the 
lest of their forces against Labienus. By 
day-break our troops had passed the river^ 
and the enemy's army appeared in view. 
Labienus exhorting his men to remember 
tbeir wonted bravery, the many victories they 
had gained, and even to fancy themseives ín 
the immediate presence of Ciesar, under whose 
conduct they liad so often been successful, 
gave ihe signal of battle. At the very first 
charge» Uie seventli legion, whicfa formed 
the right wing of tfae Roman army^ broke 
tfae enemy's left and put it to rout But tlie 
right wing of the Gauls, whicfa was engaged 



with the twelfth legion, and where Camul»- 
genus was present m person to encourage his 
men, though t3ie first ranks were destroyed by 
the Roman Javelíns, stili maintained ita 
g^uiid wíth the utmost braveiy, and aeemed 
determined to conquer. Tfae dispute was 
long and dubious ; wfaen tfae tríbunes of tfae 
seventh legion, having notice how matten 
went^ faced about, and attacked the enemy's 
rear. Even then nota man offered to fiy; 
but at last being surrounded on all sides, 
they were cut to pieces with their generaL 
The party left behind to watch our camp, 
hearing the noise of the bettie, flew to tfae 
assistance of their countrymen, and posted 
themselves on a hill : but not being able to 
siistain the assault of the victorious Romans, 
they soon mingied with the rest o( the 
fugitives, and were cut to pieces by the caval- 
ry, those only excepted wfao sheltered tfaeoi- 
selves in the woods and mountains. Ailer 
this victory^ Labienusretreated to Agendlcumj 
where fae faad left the baggage of the whole 
army; and from thence, witli ali hisforces» 
went aiid joined Caesar. 

L VIL Tfae revolt of the .£duans gave new 
strengtfa to the confederacy. Deputles were 
immediately despatched into ali parts. In- 
terest, money, and authority were employed 
in their tums, to procure the coiicurrence of 
the states that stili continued quiet The 
hostages seized at Noviodunum, enabled the 
^duans to compel such as were refiractory. 
They sent to require of Vercingetoríx, that 
he wouid come and concert with them 
measures for carrying on tlie war; and in 
particular insisted on being at the head oi 
the league. But this demand meeting witfa 
opposition, a generai assembiy of Gaul was 
held at Bibracte, whither tlie deputies of all 
the confederated natioiis repaired, and after 
taking the affair into consideration, confirmed 
Vercingetoríx in the title of genenilissimo. 
The Rliemi^ Lingories, and Trevirí were noi 
preseiit at this assembly ; the two first, because 
they had resolved to continue faithful to the 
Romans ; and the Trevirí on account of their 
great distance, and the employment found 
tliein liy the Germans ; which was tlie reason 
tliat tiiey took no part at ali in tliis war, nor 
lent tlieir assistance to either. side. The 
^duaiis were greatly mortified at seeing 
themseives excluded from the chief com- 
maiid: tbey complained of this clianffe in 
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úitir fortune^ and began to regret the loss of 
Caeaar*s íavoiir. But as they were already 
too &r engagped in the revolt, they durst 
not Uiink of detaching themselves from the 
confederacj. Jt was not however without 
reluctance» that Eporedorix and Virdu- 
marus, two young nobiemen of the greatest 
hopes, conaented to take orders from Verdn- 
getoriz. 

LVIIL As he was now invested wifch the 
snpreme command, he enjoined the aeverai 
states to send hostages, appointed a day for 
that purpose, and ordered ali the cavalry, to 
the number of fifteen thousand, to assemble 
with the utmost expedition. He said, " He 
was suliiciently provided with infantrj, as he 
had no mind to refer th.e decision of tíie war 
to fortune, or hasard an uncertain engage- 
ment ; but alMunding in horsef Judged it the 
easier and safer way, to intercept the Roman 
convoys and foragers : that in the meantime 
they must resolve to destroy their com, set fire 
to their houses, and patiently submit to a 
present and prívate loss, which was to be re- 
warded with lilierty and perpetual empire.-' 
Having thus settled the plan of the war, he 
commanded the .£duans and Segnsians, wno 
border upon the Roman province, to raise ten 
thousand foot : to these he joined eight hun- 
dred horae, and pnt them under the conduct 
of Eporedoríx's brother, with orders to attack 
the Allobrogians. At the same time he com- 
missioned tlie Gaball, and the nearest cantoiis 
of Auvei^e, to make an imiption into the 
territories of the Helvians : and the Rutheni 
and Cadurci, into those of the Volcae Areco- 
mici. He neglecied not, however, by roes- 
sengers and prívate emissaríes, to sound the 
dispo^ition of the Ailobrog^ans, whose minds 
he hoped were not yet thoroughly reconciled 
to the Roman yoke ; endeavouríng to gain 
the leading men by presents, and the state 
by an offier of the sovereignty of the Roman 
province. 

LIX. To oppose all these attacks, two and 
twenty cohorts were drawn together, which 
L. Caesar, lieutenant^generai, levied in the 
province ; and wlth them prepared to make 
head on all ^des. The Helvians renturíng 
to come to an engagement with tlie enemy, 
were defeated, and forced to shelter tliem- 
selves in their walled towns, afler having 
lost C. Valcríus Donatunis, the son of Cab- 
nrus, a man of princlpal rank in their state, j 



and seveial other persons of diatinctioo. 
Aiiobrogians placing detachments at 
distances along the banks of the Rhi 
guarded all tiie acoesaes to their country writla 
greatdiiigenceandcare. Cnaar,ashefomHl t.li« 
enemy superior in cavalry, and that his ccMua^ 
munication with Italy and the province was 
cut off, so as to deprive him of ail hopes cké 
suocour from that quarter, bad recourse tx» 
tbe Geiman nations iieyond the Riiine, whicti. 
he had sulxlued in the preceding campaigns, 
and ol>tained írom them a supply of horsie, 
with some iig^t-aimed foot, accustomed to 
fight amongst them. Upon their airiraiJ. 
perceiving that they were but indifferentlx 
mounted, he took the horses from tlie mín. 
tary trílnmes^ centurions, Roman Knigiits, 
and voiunteers, and distríbuled tbero amou^ 
the Germans. 

LX. Whilst these tlimgs passed, the ene» 
my's forces from Auvergne, and tlie cavalrj- 
of ail the confederate states of Gaul, met at 
Uie general rpndesvous, and formed a very 
uumerous army. Caesar marcliing tlirough 
tAe frontiers of tlie Lingones, into the couiitry 
ol' the Sequani, to lie the nearer at tuind to 
suocour the Romaii province ; Verouigetoríx 
loiiged himseif at about ten miies distance, in 
tiiree several camps ; and having assembíed 
the officers of the cavalry, toid them ; " Tiiat 
the seasoii of victory was at length arrívedy 
wheu tliey saw tlie Romans obliged to aban- 
don Gaul, and seek a retreat in the pravince : 
that tiiis iiideed served to secure liberty for Lhe 
present, but was insufficient to future ease and 
cranquiliity, as they would doul>tle8S retiun 
witli greftUT forces tlian before, and persist in 
the design of making war. It was Uiere- 
fore best to attack them nowy while they 
marolied encumbered with their baggage. 
If tlie intantry faced about, in order to asMSt 
Uie horse, they would thereby be enabled to 
advaiice ; but if, as was more iikeiy, they 
ahandoiied the baggage, to proviile for their 
own safety, they would be depríved of every 
convenience, and retum covered with ignominy 
and reproach : tbr as to the enemy's cavalry, 
it was not onoe to be imagined, that any of 
them would so much as sUr from the body of 
Uie army. That to encourage them the 
more, and stríke the greater terror into ihe 
enemy, he was resolved to have the wboie 
army iinder arms before the camp." Theae 
words were followed by the aoclamaUons of ail 
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tiie csfaby, who |MU | migd frtMy » «alh 

■etn* to rptnni to Uieir honn;, mar 
pmnts» wÍTcSy and chíldmiy if 
iwíoe piefce thnmgli the Rqm 
ow end to aiMitber. 

LXL TbepraposHl heii yini n wed , 
flith «ihBhiistered to aU, V 
d^* divided his cmvalry into 
t«o of which appeaffed «poo che 
th« Ronan amiy, while the Ihifd hef^ t9 
ohafji^ and haiaa ít in fiwnL Notioe cf 
bciiif^ gívtn to Cssar, he also 
kone io thiee divisians, wd e fiu g t&es lo 
Taoce ■gaiRStthe eneiiiy. They 
60 all sidea ai once, the in&ntrf 
cantinoing qnietly nnder amSy wíth the 
fage plaoed in 4lie centre. 
Koanns gnve wajy or appeared haid 
hf the enemy, thlther Ccsar 
fivB the leifions ; wfaich both 
pn^pesB of the Ganls, and 
eaange of our men, as they thi 
selires sore of h&og snppotted. At 
Gcfmans on the rip;ht, hann^ 
nmee. árove the enemj belbfe them, 
med thnn with great slaoghter as frr as the 
rírer, where Veicin|peiorix waa ported wlth 
theinlantry. The rest of the Ganls 
the de&nt of their oonntrymen, and 
Bfe ii beinp^ snfTounded, betook themwJ 
likewise to flí|^t. A dreadfnl slanghter 
med on all sides. Three iEdnan 
QÍ the irst distinction were bronght 
loCcsar; Cotns,Keneral of thecaTalry, who, 
the year before, had been competitor with 
Convictolitanb for the suprem e magistncy ; i 
CaTaríllas, who, after X.itaricns*8 rerolt, had ; 
been appotnted to oommánd the infimlry ; and | 
Eporeduriz, who was f^neralisBhno of the 
uEduantroops in thewar aipUiBt the Seqoani, 
belbre Cmnr's airind in CSanl. 

LX II. Veicingetorix, npon Uiis total ront of 
the Ganlísh cavalry, drew ofT his troops, whom 
he had formed ín ordér of battle before the 
caiiip, and immediately retreated towards 
Aiesia, a town belonginf|r to the Mandubíi; 
ordering the faaggafre io follow him with ail 
ezpedition. Cesar Íearin^ his on a neigh- 
bourin]^ hill, under a gnBrá of two legfioiis, 
pvrsoed the enemy as lar as day wotdd per- 
mit, rot three ihoiKand of their rear to pieces, 
and afrired on the morrow faefore Alesia. 
After exMmining the situation of the town ; as 
he ssw tbe eoemy macli daunted by the de- 
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to 
the lepons ía ofdcr frf' Í»tL« 
be fvady lo 
oT ihecm^'s 
lle sig;ht of Ihe Iffti— irr^rrd 
Uie amwigt of onr aHn : Ihe cnemy wrrr p«g 
to flight ; and crowdhi|p apoa «Be anotkrr ín 
theír relieal, so ofasUndcd ihe |^les of the 
camp, that it became hi a anmncr hnpos&ible 
ioenter. Tle Gefamns paiimd thcm totheir 
ratienchmenls, where a vesyipeat slai^^hter 



▼oor io pem the diich, and gtt over the ram- 
part. CnBr, p e ice i »in y their disoider) or- 
dered the leftons, wfaom he had drawn oot fae* 
fore Ihe camp, to adTanoe a líttle. This 
motion no les alarmed the Gaflls wlthtn the 
rampart; who faelieving the whole faody oi 
the Roman army was coming io attack tliem 
soonded to arms. Some in their fríf^ht flcd 
into the town; npon which, Vercingetoriz» 
fearing the camp woold fae abandoncd, or» 
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d«red tlie galM to be ilmL At length tiie 
GennaMj haTÍiig slain great numbefB of the 
eaeraj, and taken a muliitiide of hone, re- 
tiifiied Ihmi the punuit, 

LXV. Vercingetorix, belbra our line wae 
OQBipleted, reeolved to dlioiiaB his cavalry hj 
night. Atpartingheeiýoinedthem, '^Tore- 
pair teveially to their reapective statee, and 
awembie all the men capabie of bearing anns. 
He aei foith the manj services he had done 
them, aad ooijared them not io negtect hia 
Mfeiy, or abandoa to the cmelty of the eoemy, 
oae who had deserved so well of the common 
iiberty. Hetoldihem, thatif theywere r«- 
miM in the exeeution of bia ordcn, no Iom 
than eighij thouMDd choMU men rauai periah 
wSthhim; thatbycomputatíon^hehadscaroe 
CQcn for thifiy dayv : and thai even with the 
utmMi economj ii could be made to hold oui 
boi a verj littie longer." Afler giving iheM 
inicruciloiis, he dimiiMed them quieily aboui 
nine ai nigfat, on the aide where the Roman 
line WM noi yei íhdshed. He then ordere d 
the peopie of the town to brínflr hi ^aU iheir 
com, threatening them wiih death in oém of 
diMbedienoe. Af there wm a greai number 
of caiile in the piaeeý whieh had beea drhm 
thSiher hj ihe Mandubians, he diatribttted 
them io tlie loidien^ man by raan» rMolving 
to deliver ooi the com sparinglx and bf mea- 
Bure. Ai the sarae ttane he made all ïáa 
furcM enter the town : and liaving ilius seitled 
ihe pian of his defence, waiiBd for the expect- 
edsnocour». 

LXVI. CoHr having notSoe of ihoM 
things from the primiers and deMrters, con- 
structed his ÍUks ia ihe foilowing maaner. 
He made a diioh twenty feei wide, with per- 
pendienlar sidea^ giving ii the same bvMdth 
ai the bottom m at iop. All the other woriu 
were four hundred feet fartlier off the town 
ihan this diich. As his ÍÍUM included m gveai 
a^pace, and therefbre oould noi be aiike 
guarded in ali parfes, he judged this precautioa 
necessaryg^ io seeuee them againsi sudden m1- 
iiM hj nighi^ and screen the workmen írom 
the enemy's darta by day. Dbserving this 
distance, he made two other diichM, fifteen 
feet liroad, and m maay deep ; and JUled the 
innermost, which lay in a low and level 
ground, with waier from ihe riTor. Behind 
iheM wu a rampari of tweÍTe feei high» 
atrengtheiied with a parapei and baiilementa : 
and to pMTeni the enemy from geiting over, a 



frÍCM lan akmg the fiMii of the parapet» 
of iong stakM, wiih their branchM cni iapoiniB» 
aad bumi ai the end iilce a stag's lioin. Tb^ 
wiiole wwk WM flanked with redoulilay ei^^ty 
feei distant one from another. 

LX VII. Bui as ihe soldien were emplay- 
ed ai the same time to fetch wood and pnyvi.» 
sions, and io work at the fovtilications, wdiicli 
coBsiderBbly iessened the number of iroopa 
left io defend ihe caiiip, many of thcM beisi^ 
aiadistance on theM MrvioM; aad aa tlse 
Gauls, besidM, often sallied ai several gatea, 
with design io interrapi the worka; íbr all 
theM rMsons, Caesar judged ii neoessasy to 
make some addiiion to his Íines» Umi tliey 
niighi noi requira Mmanymentogoanltliesn. 
He therefiDre took treM of nogreai heighi, v 
laige bnmches, whieh he cansed to be made 
diarpattheends; andruaningatrenchc^fiTe 
f eei deep before the iinM, he oidered ÚieM to be 
pui into it, and made fasi at bottom, m thai 
they could noi be pulled upw This trench waa 
again fiUed up in such a manner, that nothini^ 
bui tha bfaiiefaes of tlie head appeared, of 
whieh ihe poinis musihave rua iato thoM who 
should have eadeavoured to pam thera. As 
thete were ftve rows of thcos, interwoven in a 
manaer wilh each other, ibey were uaavoid- 
aUe. The Mldiers called them cippL In tbe 
froai of theM he caused pitsof three feetVeep 
to be dug in form of the quineunxy aad some- 
thingnarroweratboitomthanaitop. Intheee 
pits he fixed strong stakes, aboui the thicknes 
of a man^ thigh, burni and sliaipened ai the 
top, which roM onlj four inchM above the 
level of the i^xiund, into whiéh they were plant- 
ed ihree feei deeper thaa thepiis^for the sake 
of firmnesa» The pits were covered over with 
bushM to^ deceive the enemy. There were 
eighi rows of tliem» ai the distaace of ihree 
feei from each otlier. Hiey were called liiies^ 
frem the resemblanoe they Isore to thai ílower. 
la the froni of all, he sowed the whole qpace 
beiween the pits and the advaneed diich with 
crows-feet of an extnoidiiiaiy sím^ which the 
Midiers called spurs. 

LXVIII. TheMworkscoaqpIeted^hedrew 
aaother iine^ of fouiteen milM in compaM, con- 
sinicted in the same maimer m the formerr 
and cairied throo|^ tlie mosi even placM he 
could find, io aefre Majbaníer against the en- 
eray withooi ; ihai if the Gauls should aitack 
the canp in his abacnce, they raighi noi be 
átUe io surroond ii with the rauititude of ihelr 
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traips, or cli«]ge «Uh «qoal Tigour In all parts. 

AttheMBe time to pffeTcnt the daogcr his 

mn aight be exposrd to^ hj betn^ wnt iu 

qoHtofpiováioaBandforage, he tookcareto 

hj iD a millicient stock of both fikr thirty dajsi 

LXIX. Whilst theae things psGsed bHm^ 

iUsaía, a geneial ^oanci béicg heid of the 

Ikrindpal noUeman of Gaul, ft was aot 

Ihoiiglit proper to assenifale ali tbat were abie 

Co bear arms, as V ei ciiig et otix desiicd, bui to 

cnder r ach natian to íuraish a oontingent ; lest 

tbe cQBÍnsíon inaepanbie írom ao great a mol- 

titiide, shonld bríng on a scarcitf of provisioiis, 

or rmder ihe obsenra oe of militarj disdpline 

inqnctícable. The .Sdnans, with tbeir Tas. 

salsthe Segnsians, Ambivareti, Aulerci, firan- 

■oviees» aad BrannoTii^ were rated at thirty- 

áve thoosand. A like-mimberwaa demanded 

inm the Avenii, in conjuoction with theirde- 

pendents, the Gadurci, Gaball, and Velanni. 

The Scnones, Sequani, and BiturigÍiAS, Smi- 

tooes, Rnthcai, and Céraules, were ordered 

cach to fiiniish twdveihoasand ; tfae fielioTaci, 

teo thoosand ; the liemoviees» the same num. 

ber; the Fictones, Tnroni, Parisíans, and 

Sncasfioncs, each eigiit thouBand; tlie Am- 

biaai, Mediomatrícl, PelroeoriaiM, Nenriaas, 

Jiorini, KttobrigianSy aad Aulercí Ceno- 

anai, each fifc thooeand; the Atrebotiaiis, 

Sanr thouaand ; Che Bcliocaaians, Lexortans, 

and Auieaici Ebaroviee s , each tliree tfioasand; 

the Ilm*Mi #jid fio'J^ ihirty thousand ; 

the maritlme aad AsBoricair states, of which 

numberaro the Curioodites, Rhedones, Galete^ 

Oiismians, Lemovices, Venetians, and Unel- 

liaaB, each siz thoasand. The Bellsvad alore 

refused to fumish the troeps reqoired, pretend. 

ing it was their desígn to wage an independent 

«ar with the Romans, witluMit belng sud^feot 

to the oontrol of any one : howevcr, at the re- 

ipiest of Comius, for whom thej liad a great re- 

apect, they sent a body ef two thousand men. 

LXX. This Comlos, as wc iiavc iclated 

aliove, had been shigularly fintlifui and ser- 

▼ioeabie to Caeaar, in his Britannic ezpedition ; 

in conaideration of which, his state had been 

exempted from ali tribute^ restored to the fidl 

a^oyment of its laws and privileges, and even 

ealargcd, hj havingthe country ofthe Morini 

added to its territories. Bnt such wasthe pre- 

seat uianimity of the Gauis, in the deslgn of 

Tindlcating thcfr Íibertj^ and reoovering their 

wonted repntation fai war, that neitíierbenefits 

aeceivedy nor the atrictest ties of frlendship. 



eoald make any hnprea ri on npon tfaeir minda ; 
bnt ali with one oonsent fleir to anns, and 
contribttted largeiy to the suppoit of the war. 
Tlie oountry of the /Bduans was the gcneni 
rondesTous of the army, wtiich amounted to 
eíght tliousand horse, and two hundred and 
íbrtj thottsaiid foot. Four commanders Ín 
chief wero qipointed ; Comius of Arras, Vlr- 
dumarus and Eporedorix the iBduimSf and 
Vergasillaunns of Auvcrgne,coushi*gemian to 
Verdngctoríx. To these were added a select 
number of officerB, 'chosen from among the 
several states, to aerve by way of a coundl of 
war. The wh<rfe army advanced towards Ale- 
sia^ íuli of couragc and oonfidence, and aatls- 
fied that the Romaiis wouid not snstatn the 
vcry sigfat of so prodigiotts a muititude ; e»> 
pedally in an enoounter attended with so ranch 
haaard, where they must be exposed to a vig- 
oroua saily from the town, at the same time 
Uiat Vhey aaw themselves surrounded with sodi 
uumbers of horse and íbot 

LXXI. Meanwliile the troopsshiit up In 
Alesia, having consumed ali their provisiona, 
finding the day appointed for the anivai of 
soooours expired, and knowing nothing of 
what was transacterlamong the iÉdnans, sum- 
moned a coundi ot war^ to debate upan wfaat 
was requisite in the present exigcnce. Vari- 
ous opinions wcre proposed : some advised a 
surrender ; othen were for Mallying wfaile 
yet thelr sticngth wonld pcnit: amongst the 
rest, Critognatos, a man of tfae first rank and 
authority in Auvergne, addresaed the assembly 
In a speech, wfaicfa for its singttlar and detest- 
ablr; %3ttaunii3ty, deserves a particular mentloa 
in this place. " I sfaaii not," aays fae, " take 
notioe of the opinion of tfaose who endeavonr 
to shelter an ignominioas servlttide, under the 
plansible name of a surrrnder; snch sfaouid 
neither be redLoned Gauls, nor sufiTerRd to 
eome to this oouncii. Let me ratfaer apply 
myself to them wfao propose a gcneral saily : 
Ibr here, as ali of you seem to thhik, we meei 
with something worthy of our anojent virtue» 
Aad yet I am not afraid to say, tfaat it is at tfae 
bottom wcakness, and not oourage, that Ín* 
sphcs such thoughts, and raiders us unable to 
support want a few days. It is easier to find 
those who wili voluntarily nisfa on death, thaa 
such as can patiently endure pain. I ahali not 
howevcr, be against this propoaal, whlch I eoii* 
feaa faas aometfaing generoua in it, if only our 
own livca were at atake. But fai tiila deiibem* 
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tkm^ weoiiistkeepall Gaul in Tiew, wlumi we 
luiTe calied U> our assistance. How wouid it 
dispirít our relations and friends, lo see ei||[li- 
ij tliousand of tlieir countrymeu slaughtered 
In one piace, and lie obliged to fight tn the 
midst of their dead bodies ! Deprive not then 
of your assistance those, who, to save you, have 
ezposed themseivcs to the jpvatest dangen; 
nor tlirouKh an hicunsiderate temerity» and 
mistaken vaiour, destroy at once ali the ex- 
pectations of Gaui, and piunge her into per- 
petuai senritude. If tlie expected succours are 
WÁ anrived exactiy at the appointed time^ 
oufht you therefore to suspect the fideiity and 
oonstancy of your countrymen? Andcan you 
think that it Is for amtisement only, that the 
Romans labour on those lines towards the 
country? Though you hear not from your 
firiends, because ali conimiuiication is hinder- 
ed; yet you mayjeam the approach of the 
auccours from yoiir fiiemiestheinselves; who, 
throufi^h fearof them work day and night, 
without ceasing, on those fortiiícations. What 
then shouid I propose ? What but io do as our 
aocestors did in tlie war with the Teutones and 
Clmbrí, much lessinteresting than tliat we are 
now eiigaged in. Compelled to shut them- 
seives up in their towns, and rediiced to a dis- 
tress equai to that we now experíence, ratlier 
than surrender to their enemies, they chose to 
aacrífice to their subsistence the bodies of 
those whom age incapacitated for war. Had 
we no stich precedent to follow, yet still 1 
shoiild esteem it gloríous, in so noble a cause 
as that of iiberty, to Instltute and give one to 
posterity. For where had we ever a war iipon 
our hands like that we are now engaged in? 
The Cimbrí, after laylng waste Gaui, and 
apreading desolation tliroiigh the whole cotw- 
iry, witlidrew however tlieir forces at length, 
and repaired to other regions, leaving us the f uU 
enjoyment of our iaws, customs, iands, and 
liberties. But the Romans instigated by envy, 
and, jealoiis of a people so renowned and 
powerfui iq war, aim and intend iiothiiig Íess 
ihan to establisli tliemselves iii our citíes and 
terrítories, and reduce us to perpetiml servi- 
tiide. This has ever been tlie olject of all 
their wars. If you are unacquainted with what 
passes in distant countríes, cast your eyes upon 
the a^ining Gaul, which, rediiced into the 
form of a province, strípped of its laws and 
priviieges, and siibjected to tlie arbitrary sway 
of the conqueror, fwaiis uiider an endless yoke 



ofslaTery.*' Whenail haddelivtered UieiropiiK 
ions, a resoiution ¥ras taken, that smch as by 
age or sickiiess were unfit for war, sbould be 
obiiged to quit Uie town, and every «xpedi- 
ent be triedi rather tluui give into the propo- 
sai of Crítognatus : but if iiecessity tirged, and 
reiief was imig deferred, tliey detennlned 
upon siilmiittlBg to.his advice preferablj to 
peace or a suirender. The Maiidubil, to 
whqm tlie city belonged, were dríven thence 
with tlieir wives uid chiidren. Wiien they 
came to the Roman lines, they with tean 
petitioned to be receivea as slavc^ and saved 
from períshing miserably by famine. Biit 
Csesar having planted guards along the ram- 
part, refused to admit them iiito bls camp. 

LXXIl. Meanwhile Comius, and the otlier 
general oíBcers, on whom the chief ciMnnuuid 
tiad l)eenoonferred, orríved before Alesía with 
all their forces, and encamped on a hili with- 
out the town, not above five hundred paces 
from the Roman lines. Tlie nezt day they 
drew ont their cavalry, and covered the wfaole 
plain under the hili, whlch, as we have already 
sald, extended three miies In lengtli. The 
infantry were stationed at some distance on 
the heights, yetso as to lie concealedfinom tho 
view of the Romans. As Alesla commanded 
a full prospect of the piain below, the succours 
were soon discovered by the besieged^wlioas- 
sembling in crowds, congratulated each other ; 
and testified a universai joy. Jmmediately 
tbey came forth with ali their forces, posted 
themselves before the town, and having filled 
up the nearest dltch with earth and fasciues, 
prepared for a vigorous sally, and every thlng 
else that might happen. 

L X X II I. Cosar, having disposed his whole 
army on both sides the works, that in case of 
need, every soldier might know his post, and 
be ready to maintaín it, ordered the cavalry to 
sally out upon the enemy, andbegin thechaige. 
The camp, ninning along a ridge of a rising 
groundycommanded a Tiew of tlie plaín on ail 
sides ; and the soldiers, to a man, vilh deep 
attention, waited the Issue of the combat 
Tlie Gauls Imd interspersed amongthecavalry 
some archers and Ilght-armed troops, to siisuin 
them hi case of iieed, and check the ioipelo- 
osity of our horse. Several of tlie Romant 
beijig wotmded by these at the fiist charge, 
were obiiged to quit the Intttie. Tlie Gauls 
now believiiig tliey had the advaiiUge, and 
seeiiig our nien ovcrpowered by numlien, seft 
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^> A nnifenil dMmty as wiell wtthln ai without 
theplaoe, to gnre nev Ufe io tfaeir tnxipe. 
ÁM tlie actkm paned ia the tí«w of both ar- 
niies, wfao weie, of oooim, witneases to tfae 
▼aloar or cowardice of the combatanta, the de- 
iire of ^iplaii9e« or fear of ipiominy, apurred 
each fide to ezert their tttmost braverj. 
After a conflict that lasted from noon tili near 
BUhKty TicUMy all the wliile contÍnuin|r doubu 
iiil, the Germana, in dose order^ diarged f uri- 
oasly Ihe enemy on one slde, and forced them 
to giTe pound. Their lUght leaTÍng the arch. 
oi expoaedj tfaey weie áU sunounded and cut 
topieces. The sacoeaa waa equai in other 
putt of the field, where our men pursuing the 
nmawap io their camp, gaTe them no iime to 
nOly. Tbe tioops who had quitted Alesia, 
dnpairing now almost of Tictorj, tumed dis- 
coBsolaieto the iown. 

LXXI V. After the úiterTal of a day, which 
«as wiwUj spent in proTidiug a great num- 
ber of íascines, scaling iadden, and ironhooks ; 
tbe Gauia issuing íhim their camp at midnight, 
in great silence^ aitacked the Roman lines, on 
thr «de of the phiin. Thej began with 8ei> 
tQg up a sodden shouty to adTertise the be- 
iicxedoftheirarriTal; threwtbeirfaadneahito 
tbe ditch ; endeaToured b]r a discliarge of 
^tooes» darts^ and arrows, to drÍTe our men 
íinom Uie rampart; and piBctised eTcry thing 
occesaBrj to render tiie siorm successfuL Ai 
the same time Vercingetoríx, hearing iheir 
cTtts, loaDded to aims, and led forth liis men 
totlieattadc The Romans, whose posts had 
^^ allotted them some days before, ílew to 
the works, and with sUngs, darts^ buUeto, and 
''■^^^ prepaied on purpose, strock a terror 
hktothe assaUaots. As the pariies could noi 
Ke ooe anotfaer bj leason of the darluess, 
ttsny wounds were receiTcd on boih sideSj and 
B great nomber of darts discharged from the 
«ngiocs. fiut M. Antoniusand C. Trebonius, 
«ho oommanded on the side thai was mosi 
pf^á bj the enemj, iook care io draw oui 
PBtiesfrom tfae more distani redoubtSj and 
Kod them where their assistance waa chiefly 
«BDted. 

LXXV. While the Gaulskepi aia dia. 
''Dce firom our lines, tfaey did greai execuUon 
brthemultitudeof iheirdarts; buihipropoi^ 
^ 8s Uiey approadied, they eitfaer entangied 
^bemselTes unawares among ihe caltrops^ or 
taabling into the wells, wcre wouoded by the 
PoiBted stakes, or were pierced by the darU 



diseharged from the towers and rempart. Aftet 
many wounds giTen and receiTed ; inding« 
wlien day appeared, thai they had not forced 
any pari of the iines, aud fearfng io be taken 
in flank by some troops that were sailyiiig from 
ihe redoubts on the emiueiice, they retreated 
io their camp. Meanwhile the besieged, afier 
much time spent in preparing for a saily, and 
íiUÍog up tlie adTanced ditch, finding iliat tbeir 
countrymen were reiired, before ihey could 
so much as approech the worlis, retumed into 
Uie iown witboui effeciingany thfaig. 

LXXVI. The Gauis ifaua twice repnlsed 
with greai loss coosuiiwliaioewmeasurethey. 
are to pursue : and adTising with tfaose who 
iuiew tlie giound, leamed from ihem the 
strength and siiuaiion of the vpper camp. 
North of tfae town was a faUl of too great a com- 
pass to lie taken inio tfae circumTaiiaiion ; in- 
soiniicfa tfaai tfae Romans liad been obliged toposi 
tfaemseÍTes on ita asceni, in aTery disadTanta- 
geous sitoaUon, iiecause iheir camp was com- 
manded by iissummit C. AntisUus Reginui^ 
and C. Caninus RebUus, iieutenant-generals^ 
guarded this quarier with two legions. The ene- 
my's generBÍs^afterinformingihemsdTesof tfae 
naiure of thecountry by theirscouts, seiected 
fi?e and fifby ihousand of iheir besi troops, 
conceried priTately among themaelTes the pian 
and manner of acting^ appoinied the tlme for 
ifae assauli about noon, and assigned tfae com- 
mand of the detachmeni to VergasUlaunus of 
AuTergne, one of the four principai ieaden, 
andanear relaUon of Vercingetorix. Ver- 
gasiUaunus leaTing his camp in ihe CTeninig 
finiahed his march by day break ; and concesi- 
ing his troops behind a hiU« oidered his sddiers 
to refiresh themseÍTes afier their fiiUgue. Aa 
soon as it y^ nooa, he approached tfae quar- 
ters of ifae two iegions. Ai tfae same tíme ifae 
caTalry adTanced into tfae plain, and ifae wfaoie 
army drew oui before the camp. 

LXXVIL Vercingetorix obsenring thes.* 
motíons from tfae citadei of Alesia, led forth 
his troops ; carrying aiong wiih him the &•• 
cfaies, iong poies, coTered gaUeries, faooks, and 
otfaer insiruments he had prepared for the a^ 
sault. The fight was mahitained on ail sides 
at once ; nor did the Gauis ieaTe any ihing 
unattempted, but flocked coniinualiy to those 
parts of the works which iq>peared to be the 
weakesL The Roman foices h&TÍng so many 
worÍLs to guard^ were dispersed in diffeieni 
places, and scarce suflked íbr tfae defeoce of 
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them all. U hat mustly contributed to dUturb 
them wut, the cries oi' the comliatauts behiud, 
whá:h iulormed tliem tlmt tiieir safety depend- 
ed 011 the vaiour of otliers. Fur such is ttie 
constitution of the human mind, as aiways to 
aggrandise absent objectSy aud maguifý tlie 
daui^r Uiat ts out of síght. 

LXXVIII. Ciesar chose a post finom 
whence he could see every thing, aud then 
lent reinforcemeots where necessary. Both 
|iarties called to mmd, that now was the time 
ïbrmakijig the fpreatest efibrt. The Gauls 
had uo hopes of safety, but in forcbig the Ro- 
man lines. Our men again were sensibie, that 
if they came off victorious ou tliis oocasion, ali 
tiieir labours would be at an end. Tlie chief 
^Uem of the baUle lay at the higher tbctifica^ 
tions, wdiere Vergasiilaunus charged wíth his 
dfitaohment; because the smali eminence, 
whlch commanded the declivity of the hill, 
gave the enemy great advantage. Some were 
eiiq>loyed in throwing darts , others advanced 
to the attack, uiider cover of their shieids; 
íresh men stili sucooeding in the room of those 
that were fiitigued. The earth they threw up 
agabist our lines^ not only enabled them to as- 
cend the rampart, but enttrely fhistrated the 
dpsignof the works the Romans had made in 
the ground. In fine, our men had neither 
strength nor weapons left to make resistance. 
LXXIX. CaNarobserving the danger they 
were in, sent Labienus, with six oohorts, to 
their assistanoe ; ordering hhn^ if he found 
himself unable to defend the works, to saliy 
out upon the enemy; yet this oniy in case oi 
eztremity. He himself went hi person to the 
rest of the troops, exhortíng them to bear up 
oourageously under tlieir present &tigue, aiid 
representing, that the fruit of ail ^eir former 
Tictories depended upoii tlie issue of Uiat cri- 
tícal day and hour. The troops wiUiin the 
place, despairing to force the intr«nchments 
on the side of the plam, because of Uie great 
stiength of the worics, attacked them in Uie 
more steep and diíBcult places, whiUier they 
brougbt aii the histruments prepared for the 
aasaulL They soon drove our men firom the 
towers, by a discharge of darts, leveiled tlie 
way with earUi and fascines, and began tocut 
down the rampart and breastwork wiUi their 
hooks. 

LXXX. Cassar first sent young Brutus, 
witíi six cohorts ; after him, C. Fabius lieu- 
tenant-general, wiUi seven more; and, hut of 



ali, as the di^qte grew very waoB^ 
hiinsfilf iu person at the head of Uie wUc»l« 
taciuuent. ilaviug, by Uús meaus, rÊfssatja 
the battle, and foroed the euemy to nsLiMiR, 
iiastened to the side where Labieuus wrai» * 
gaged. He drew four coiiorls from Uic? km^ 
est forty ordered part of the cavalry u» iol J( 
him, and charged the rest to take a circ 
round the outward works, aud íall ii|xmi tÁ 
enemy*srear. Xjabienusiuiding Umi ueiiJj 
the rampart nor ditch were sufficieut to su 
the progress of tíie enemy, drew togethe^ skbcw 
thirty-nUie cohorts fÍDQm tíus nearest fons, aji 
sent to infbrm Caesar of his design. Csesc 
immediately qmckened his maich, thmt h 
mígfat be present at the actíon. 

LXXXL His arríval lieing known firan 
Uie coiour of his garments, by which he use< 
to distlnguish hímseif in Ihe day of bactie ; aini 
the troqps and cohorts he had ordered to foi- 
low hun, appearlng; all wliich were easilj 
discejned from the higher ground ; tíie enemy 
ijegan the cliarge. A mighty shout was raised 
on both sides, which beiug catched liy tliuse 
«ton the rampart, was carried quite roimd the 
lines. Our men, having cast theu' darts, fell 
upon the Gauls sword in hand. At tíie same 
time the cavalry appeared unexpectediy iii 
thehr rear; fresh oohorts ílocked contlnually 
to our aasiitanoe : the enemy took flight, and, 
m their retreat, weie encountered by ourhorse : 
a dreadful slaugfater ensued. Sedulius, chief 
and general of the Lemovices^ was shún on Uie 
spot ; VergasiIIaunus of Auvergqe, wns made 
prisoner in the pursuít ; seventy-four coiouis 
were taken, and brought to Caeskr ; and, out 
of 60 great a multítude^ very few rpgained 
tíie Gaulish camp. Tiie rout aud siaugliter 
being observed from the town, Uie besie ged^ 
despairíng of suocess, drew off their truops from 
Uie attack. InstaiiUy, upon the report of Uiis 
disaster, the Gauis abandoned Uieir camp ; 
aiid liad not our troqps been wearíed out by tlie 
contuiual fatigue of the day, and the £r«quent 
reiiiforcements they were obiiged tofuniish, 
Uie enemy's whole army might have l)eeo ex- 
termlnated. At midnigla Ca^sar detadied tbe 
cavalry to pursue Uiem, who, &IIing. in with 
their rear, slew some, and took a great number 
of prisoners. The re^ escaped to Uxeirsevenl 
habitations. 

LXXXIL Next day, Vercmgetoríz ai- 
aembiing a council^ represented to the be« 
Bieged: *' That he had midertakeu thatwvj 
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waí finm a motiw of primte intemt, \mt to 
reeovcr the commao liberty of Gaul: andthat 
rince there was a necemlt j of yieldlng to for- 
teoe, he was wiilbif^ to become a Tictim for 
Iheir afety, whpther tbey should tliink proper 
to appease th« ang^er of the conquerar by his 
dratíi «r to deJiTerhÍm ap alive.** A deptitation 
ÍBunediaiply waitrd on C«ar to receive his 
crám, lle insisted on the snrrender of their 
anns and the deiiTering up of all their chiefr. 
Haring acoordbigly seated hinuelf at the head 
ot his ijnes, before the camp, their ieaders 
were broogfat, Verdn|(etQriz delÍTered up, and 
thelr arms thrown into the ditch. Keser^inff 
ihe iËdoans and Avefniy as a means to re- 
eorer those two potent nations, he dÍTÍded the 
leit of the prisoiien among his foldien^ giv- 
ÍB% to each one. 

iiXXXIII. These aÍIUn deqiBtched» he 
Biarched inti> the territories of the fduans, 
where iir inHieÍTed the sulimiffdon ot' their 
itaiK. Therp he was addressed bj the ambas- 
mdan of the Avenii» who promiaed an entúre 



obedience to his commands. He exacted a 
great number of hostai^ ; sent his legions in- 
to winter quartera ; mid restored about twentj 
thousand captÍTCs to the iEduans and Avemi. 
T. Labifnus, with two ien^ns and the cavab^^ 
was quartered amon|r the Sequani jointl j with 
M. Semprooius Rutilus. C. Fabius, and L, 
Minntius Basilus, were orderpd, with two l^ 
gions, into the countrj of the Rh<»mi, to de- 
fend it a|(;aiiist the attempts of the Bellovaci, 
their neighboun. C. Antistius Beginus had 
his station aasigned him among the Ambiva^ 
reti ; T. Sextius among the Biturígians*; and 
C. Caninius Rebilusamongthe Rutheni; each 
wíth one iegion. Q. Tuiliiis Cicero, aiid P. 
Sulpicius, were placed at Cabillo and Matíaoo 
upon the Arar, in the oountrj ot the JSduans, 
to havc the care of provlsions. He himself 
.-«soÍTed to winter at Bibracte. The aenate 
being informed of these things lij C^nar'a 
ietten, a procesaiuii ol twenij dajs waa de* 
creed. 
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BOOK VIII- 



Is cons^npfice of your repeatrd impor- 

timitíes, BalHim. I hare at last been prevailed 

with to enppa^e in a verjr delicate work ; fear- 

\ng lest Diy dailj refusals should be con!stni- 

ed nither to ilow from idleness, tiinu nny seuse 

ofthe difBcttlty of the undertakin^é I tfiere- 

fore here presc*nt you with a contimmtion of 

Cnsar's Commentaries of his Wars in Gaiil, 

thoovh not ín any respect to be compared with 

vlmt he himself wrote on the snme snlTJect, 

nor with the Memoirs of the ciTil war, which 

he Hkswise left behind him imperfect, and 

«hich I have in the same maiiner carríed 

ilown from the transactions at Aiexandría, to 

the end, I will notsay of oin* civil dissensioiis, 

which are Itke to have no end, but of (^cesar^s 

life. I would have all who read these pieces, 

knov with how much reliictance I engaged in 

tbis design ; rhat I may be the more easily 

acqiritted of tiie charg« of arrogaiica and folly, 

for prpsuming to insert my writings amoiig' 

thoie of Ccsar. It is universaily agreed, 

that the most elaborate compodtions of 

others, fiiH far short of the elegance of tbese 

Commentaríes. He indeed intended them 

(Hily as memoirs for future historians; but 

thf j are every where in such high esteem, as 

ferres rather U> di9C0iirag« other wrítera, than 

fumish them for the attempt. Thia circum- 

ftance tfae more commands our admimtion, 

becaose wfaile tbe rest of the worid can judge 

ooly of the beanty and c o rmct neai of the 

fmrit, we besides know with what caae and 

dopatcb it waa compoaed. Coaar oot ooly 



possessed the talent of writing fai the higlieei 
perfection, but wbs likewiae best able to nn- 
fold the reasonaof those milicary operations of 
which he was himself the contriver and direo- 
tor. On the contrary, it was my misfortuoe 
to be present iieither in tiie Alezaodrian oor 
Afrícan wars ; and thongh 1 liad many of the 
particulars reiating to both from his own 
mouth, yet we give a very (Uíibrenl atteoUon 
to thiiig^, when we hear them ooly through 
an adniimtion of their oovelty aod gfeataess, 
aiid when with a view of tnmsmitting them 
to posteríty. But I forbear any fbither 
apologies, lest in ennmeniting the reosoos 
wliy my work ought oot to be compaied with 
tliat of Ciesar, I fall under the suspickm of 
flatteríng myself, thal bi the Judffaient of 
souie, it may not seem altogether nnwoithy of 
ttwt houour. Adiett« 

I. Gaitl being wholly reduced, CasBr waa 
desirous that his troops might ei^ some re- 
pose during the winter, eq>ecially after so 
long and fatiguing a campaign, in which 
there had been no Uitermission trom the toils of 
war; but he soon understood, Uiat several 
states were medltating a revolt, aod cootrivfaig 
ail at once io take up arms. The cause assign- 
ed for this conduct was not improbable ; for 
though the Gaub were by this tfane fully sen- 
sible, thatit wasfanpossiUe for them toresist the 
Koman army enUre, by any forces they couid 
bring faito the fleld ; yet still they thought, that 
if many states revolted together, aod set on fooi 
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•smanydiíferentwan, the Roinaiis would have 
neither time nor troops to subdue them all ; 
and that though aome amonj^ them niust be 
sufferersj their lot would be the more sup- 
portable, as the delay occasioned by that 
diTenton, might procure the liberty of the 
whole nation. 

II. CnMir, to stiíle this opinion in its birth, 
left M. Antony the questor tocommand in his 
winter quarters ; and settlfifif out the last of 
December from Bibncte, with a guard of 
cavalry, went to the camp of the thirteenth 
legion, which he had placed amon|[r the 
Biturigians, not for from the territories of the 
.£duan8. To this he Joined the eleventh 
legion, whosequartera !ay nearest ; and leav- 
inHf two cohorts to guard the bagrgage, 
marched with the rest of the anny into the 
most fertile parts of the country of the 
Biturí|pians ; who having large terrítories, 
and abounding in towns, had not been awed 
by the presence of a slngle legion, from 
forming confederades, and preparíng for 
war. 

II I. Caesarbyhls sudden and imexpected 
arríval, as was natural to suppose, found them 
unprepared and dispersed up and down the 
ftelds ; insomuch tlïat they were easily sur- 
prísed by the hone, before they could retreat 
Into their towna. For he had expressly forbid 
aetting ftre to the houses, the usual sign of an 
invasion, that he might neither alann the ene- 
my by the oonflagration, nor expose himself to 
the want of com and forage, if he should ad- 
vance lar into the country. Having made 
many thousands of the Biturígians prísonera, 
such as could escape the first coming of tlie 
Komans, fted in great terror to the neighbour- 
ing states, relying either upon prívate fríend- 
ship, or the ties of a mutual oonfederacy. 
Biit all was to no pui|)Ose : for Ciesar, by 
great marches, soon reached their plaees of re- 
treat, and making every province anxious for 
its own safety, left them no time to thfaik of 
givingsheltertoothen. Thisdiligence confirm- 
ed the well-affected in their duty, and obliged 
the waveríng to hearken to conditions of 
peace. The like offera were made to the 
^iturígians; who seeing that Caeaar*s cle- 
mency left the way still open to his fríend- 
ahip. and tluit the neighbouríng states^ upon 
deiivery of hostages, had been pardoned and 
rpceived into protectíon, resolved to followthe 
example. CaMQir^ to recompense tlie íatigue 



and labottr of his soldirra, who, in the wintpr 
season. through diíficult ways, and durín^ tlie 
most intense colds, had foliuwed him with ín- 
credibie pattence and coiistancy; proniisecl 
a reward of two hundred geêtercet to every pri- 
vate man, and two tliousand to every centu- 
ríon : and having sent back the iegions to their 
wfnter quartera, retumed again to Bibmete, 
aflf*r an absence of forty days. 

IV. Wiiilst he was there employed in the 
distríbution of Justice, ambassadora arrlved 
from the Biturígians, to impiore his assistance 
against the Caniutes, who were laying wsste 
their country. Upon tliis inleiligence, thou«h 
he had not rested above eighteen ilays, he iiu- 
mediately sent for the s'xÚï aud fourteenth 
legions, which he had quarterrd alon|r the 
Arer, for the conveiiience of provisions, as has 
been related in the foregoiiig book. Wiih 
these two legioits he marrhed agaJust tlte Car- 
nutes; wlio hearíng of his opproach, aitd 
dreadlng the same calamities wiiich otliers hed 
beenmade tosuffer, alranduned tlieir towns and 
villages, consistiiig mostly of litlle cotta^cs 
run up in haste, to defend tliem fromtlie coid, 
(íbr most of their cities had been destroyed i|i 
tite late war^) aiid fled different ways. Cses-nr 
unwiUing to expose his soldlera to the sever- 
Ity of the storms, which conmionly rage with 
the greatest violence at tliat season, fixed his 
camp at Genabum ; and Io<lgod his nien, partn 
ly in the huts lately built by tlie Gauls, part- 
ly in the old houses, wliose walls were still 
standing, and which he ordered to he thatch- 
ed with straw, that tliey niigln, afford the bet- 
ter shelter to the troops. But he sent the cav- 
airy and the auxiiiary foot into all pnits where 
he underaUiod the enewy were retirpd: nor 
without success ; for they commonly retumed 
loaden with spoil. The Camutes, distressed 
by the diiBculty of the season, the aense of 
tlieir danger^ (because behtg dríven from thetr 
habitations, they durat not coutinue loiig in 
any place for fear of our parties J and fiiiding 
no protection iii the woods agaiiist the extreme 
severíty cf the weather ; were at length dis- 
peraed on all sides with great loss, and scat- 
tered among the neighbouríng states. 

V. CJaesar tliinking it sufficlent in that diflS- 
cult season, to have diqiersed the troops that 
began to aasemble, and prevented their rekind. 
ling the war ; and being Ilkewise well assur- 
ed, as hT as human pradence could deter^ 
mine, tbat it would be imposaible for thera^ 
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áaxiogibe ensaíng sununer, to niise up any 
fery dangerous war; left C. Trebooiiis, with 
tbe two l^^uMis he had brought aloiif^ with 
him, to winter at Genabom. Meanwhile, un- 
dfntending bj frequent embaaies from the 
Rhemi, that the BelloTaci, the most distin- 
IQÍshed for bravery of all the BeUian and 
GaiUc natiQDs, with some of the neighbouting 
itates, under the conduct of Conreus, general 
of the Bellovaci, and Comius the Atrebatian, 
were raiaiqg an armj, and drawing their forces 
to B general rendesrons with desígn to invade 
tlie tenitories of the Suessiones, a people sub- 
jeci to the jurisdíction of the Rhemi; he 
thoogfat that both honour and interest requir- 
ed him to undertake the defenoe of allies, who 
had deserred so well of the commonwealth. 
He therefore drew the eleventh legion again 
oot of its winter quarteis ; wrote to C. Fabius, 
to march the two legions under his command 
ÍDto the country of the Suessiones ; and order- 
ed Labienus to send one of those he was charg- 
ed wi^u Thus, as far as the couTenience of 
vintcr quaxtersy and tbe nature of the war 
would allow» he employed the legions alter- 
nately in ezpeditions, gMng himaelf, mean- 
viiile, no inteimiBSion írom fatigue. 

VI. Wlth these forces he marched agafaist 
the BellovBCi, and encamping within their ter- 
ritfltiest, diq>erBed his cavalrj on all sides to 
Bake prieonen, from whom he might ieam the 
cnemy's designa. The hone, in consequence 
of this conunission^ brougfat him back word, 
that tiie iands aod houses were in a manner 
qoite abaadoned, and that the few prisoners 
thej had found, after a most diligent search, 
were not ieft to cultívate the ground, but to 
tenre as spiea. Caosar inqiiíring of tliese, 
wfaitiier tlie Bellovaci were reUred, and wliat 
«úght he their desigDS, found : '' Tliat ali of 
thera c^iable of bearing arms, had assembled 
in one place, and been Joined bj the Ambians, 
Aulerei, Caletes, Vellocasians, and Atreba- 
tians : thatthey had chosenfortheircamp,a ris- 
ing ground, surrounded with a difficult morass, 
and dispoaed of their Imggage in remote woods : 
that a great many of their cliiefs vrere con- 
cemed in the wari but the principal authority 
iMted ia Correus^ because he was known to 
bear an implacable hatved to the Roman name : 
tbst a few days befarey Comius had ieft the 
esmp toeolicit aid of tfae Germans, who were 
thetr nearest neighlxnirs, and alxranded in 
tioopa: that it had been resolved among 



tite Bellovaci, wiih consent of all the gener- 
aJs, ond at the earaest desire of the people, if 
Cvsar carae at the head of only three iegions, 
as was reported, to offer him liattle ; lest they 
should be afkerwards obliged to fi|^t upon 
liarder and more unequal terms, when he had 
got his whole army together : but if fae brouglit 
greater forces along with him, to contiaue 
wiUijn tfaeir camp, intercept fais corn and ooo- 
voys, and cut offsfais fomge; wfaich in tiiat 
season of the year vras extremely scarce, and 
very much diqiersed.*' 

VII. Tfaese tfaings lieing confirmed by the 
testimony of all the prisoners^ Ccsar who found 
their designs full of prudence, and remote 
frora the usual testimony ofbarliarians, resolved 
by all manner of ways to draw them into a con- 
tempt of liis numbers, that he might the more 
easily bring tfaem to an engagement. He liad 
witfa him the seventfa, eighth, and ninth le- 
gions, ali veterans of approved valour ; and 
thougfa the eleventfa was notof equal standingf 
nor liad attained tfae same reputation of br»- 
very, they were yet chosen youtfa of great 
faopes, wfao iiad served under him eight cam- 
paigns. Calling tfaerefore the army together, 
he laid liefore them the advices fae iiad re- 
ceived, and exfaorted the soldiers to preserve 
tfaeir wonted courage. At the same time, to 
draw the enemy to an engagement, by an ap* 
pearance of only three legions, he so contiived 
the order of fais march, tliat disposing the 
seventh, eighth, and nintfa legions in front ; 
tlie baggage, idiicfa, as in a faasty expeditiony 
WBS but moderate, liehind tbem; and Uie 
eleventh legion in the rear of all ; no more 
troops were in view, tlian what tfae Gaiila 
themselves liad determined to hasard an ac- 
tionagainst. Tfaearmy,thusdrawnup,formed 
a kind of square, and arrived before the ene- 
my's camp much sooner tfaan expected. 

yiIJ. Wben tfae GbuIs peroeived the le- 
gions advancing suddenly against them in or- 
der of battle, with a steady pace, they altered 
the resoitttion whicfa faad beën reported to C»- 
sar ; and eitfaer fearing the successof the bat- 
tle, surprised at so sudden an f^roach, or 
willing to know our further designs, drew iip 
before their camp, without descending from 
the higfaer ground. Caesar tfaougfa desirous to 
<umie to an engBgement, yet suiprised at tfae 
muititude of the enemy, and reflecting on tfae 
advantage of tfaeir situation ; aa being sepa* 
lated fromfaim by a valley, still more considep* 
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•ble §ot íts depth tliaii braadth; oootented 
himseif for tlie present to encamp dÍrecUj over 
B^^iatiMt them. He threw up a iBmpart tweive 
feei liigh, strengthened hf a proportiooabie 
breast-work ; and secured it by two ditches, 
each áfteen feet deep, wfth peipendicular 
siiies. He iikewise raised severai turrets of 
tliree stories, and joined them to each other 
bf gttiieries, iiaviiig iittie parapets of osier be- 
fare, tiiat tiie woriu might be deliended by a 
diinble ninge of soidiers ; one of wlúch ÍKght- 
iiiK fnmi the gaiieries, aod secured bj their 
lieigiit, wonid, with more lioidiiiss and advan- 
tage, hiunch their darts agahist the enemy ; 
the other, thoogh neater danger, and pianted 
U|Mjii tlie rampait itself, were yet screened by 
ue |iiiileries fram the impending daits. AÍi 
Uie «'iiumiioes to the camp were secured lij 
suroii^ gBtes, over wliich lie piaoed very htgh 
bowem. 

iX. Ue had a twofoid design in these for- 
tficaúoos ; ooe, bj the greatnemof the worlcs, 
to make the enem j lieíieve liim aíiaid, and 
thereby iucrease their presumptioo and confi- 
deiice ; the other, to enabie him to defend his 
camp with a few tniups, when it was necessary 
ui ^o lar in auest of com and forage. Mean- 
time there imppened finequent skimiislies be- 
tweeu Uie two campe, carried on for tlie most 
part wftii arrows ai a distance, bj leason of a 
moiass that separated the combatants ; some- 
tuues indeed the auxiiiarj Gauls aiid Germans 
crosiied the morass, and purMied tlie enemy : 
sometimes aguin the enemy tmving the advan- 
ti^e, paiBed m their tum, and drove back our 
meu. And as we daiiy sent oor parties iofor- 
age, who were obiiged to disperse, and seatter 
themseives ihmi house to house over the whoie 
oouatrf , it now and then feil ont, aa was una- 
voldable in these circumstanoes, thafe our for- 
agem were surprised and cut to pieces bf their 
detacliments. Tiiese iosses, though veryin- 
oonsiderabie to us, as being mostijr oonftned to 
sonie curriages and servants, yet strangeiy 
sweiied the hopes of the barbarians ; and the 
Bore, aa Gomios, wiio had gone to fetch the 
(ieman auzUiarles, was now retumed with a 
bodxnf horse. And though the number was 
DBt great, they not making in ali above five 
hmidred, the enemy were nevertlieieas imgfat- 
ilj enoouraged hj this siq^piy. 

X. Casar, «iter a stay of many days, find- 
ing that the enemy stiii kept within their camp, 
wbicii WBS advantageousij situated witli a mo 



rass in front: and ooosideiing, at the 
time, tliat lie oouid neither fiirce their inttenciK* 
ments wlthoot great ioss, nor incioae tiieBn 
with works with so smaii an aimy, wrote to 
Trebonius, io send, wfth all diiigeuce, for tJbe 
thiiteenth iegion, which was qpiartered among' 
the Biturigians, under the care of T. Seztlas ; 
and with tliat, and the two iegions imder his 
own command, make wliat liaste he oouid u> 
Join him. Meanwhiie he detached the caw- 
alry of Rhehns^ of tlie Liqgones, and the oCher 
provinces of Gaui, of wfaich Ite iuid great nanfe- 
hen in his camp, to guard hj tums tiie for* 
agers, and protect them froai the sudden in* 
cursloos of the enem j. 

XI. Thls was done every' day ; Inxt castom, 
I17 degrees, relaxing thelr diiigence, as fieqoeiit- 
iy liappens in things of iong continuaiiGe; the 
fieliovaci, who had observed the dailx statioDS 
of our horse, placed a chosen bodj oi foot in 
ambttSh in a wood, and sent their cavairy 
thither next day, to draw our men Into the 
mn^, and then attack Úiem, sumunded on 
ererj slde. Hiis ili fortune feli iipon the cbt- 
alrj of Rhebns, whoae tura It was tliat day 
to guard the foragen: for these, suddeniy 
discovering the enemy^s cavalry, and despis» 
ing tlieír smaii niimbers, puisued with such 
eagemess, that they were at iength snrpriaed 
and surrounded by the fooL Thls tlirewthett 
into confusion, and obiiged them to letreot 
hastilf, with the loss of Vertiscus their gen- 
eral, and the chipf man of their state: who, 
though so far advanced hl years that lie ooold 
hardiy sit on horseliack, yet, acoordtaig to the 
cttstom of the Gauis, would neither deciine íht 
command on acoount of hb age, nor snfer 
them to fight wiihout him. Tfae enemy wei« 
animated and encouraged hj tfais sóecess and 
tfae death of the cfaief and genemi of tiie 
Rfaemi: our men on tfae oCfaer liand, wero 
cantioned liy their loas, carefuiiy to ezaBifiDe 
the ground liefore they took tfaeir posts^ and 
pnfiiie a retreatíng enemy wtth raore reserve. 

XII. Meanwhlie the daiiy skirmishes be- 
tween the two campa, at the ibnis and passto 
of the morass, stiii continued. In oneof these, 
the Gemans, whom GBeaat liad lirought finm 
beyond the Rhine, that they ratght figfat io- 
temilngled with tiie cavairy. iioidly passing 
the morass In a liody, put ali that made lesis* 
tance to the swonl» and pnrsued the nH with 
great vigour. Fear not only seised thcMp wiio 
fought hand to hand^ or were wouuUed at a 
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^Êtaace : hat even the more remote {mrtics, 
vfco witre posted to sustahi the others, shame- 
fally betook themseUes to flight ; and, being 
driTen firmn height to heíght, ceased not to 
Goatíiiiie the rmiie, until they had reached 
IheÍrTery camp ; nay, some, quite confounded 
by their fear, fled a great way Tieyond iU Their 
danger spread so unÍTersal a terror amongthe 
txoops, that H appeared hard to say, whether 
they were more apt to be elated by a trifling ad- 
Tantage,ordepressedbyan inconsiderable loss. 
XIII. After a stay óf many days in this 
camp; upon information that C. Trebonius 
WBS approeching with the legions^ the gen- 
efals of the Bellovaci, fearing a siege like that 
of Alesia, sent away by night all whom age 
or inirmiUes rendered unftt for serrice ; and 
aloDg with them the baggage of the whole 
army. But before this confused and numer- 
ous txaín could be put in order, (for the Gauls 
eren in their sudden ezpeditions^ are always 
aitended with a vast number of cairíages.) day- 
ligbt appeared ; and the enemy were obliged 
to dnw up before their camp, to hinder the 
Ronuuis firoro tisturbing the march of their 
^^S^S^ Cffisar did not think proper to at> 
ítÁ tbem in so adnmtageous a post, nor was 
wiU : ng to remove hia legions to such a distance, 
as might giyo them an opportunity of re- 
treating without danger. Obsenring therefore 
that the two camps were divided by a very 
dangeroas morass^ the difllculty of passing 
which might greatly retard the punuit, and 
tliat beyood the moraas there was an eminence, 
wfaich in a manner commanded the enemy's 
camp, and was separated from it only by a 
ill vailey, he laid bridges over the morass, 
his legions, and quickly gained the sum- 
mit of the hiU, which was secured ou each 
aide by the steepness of the ascenU Thence 
he marched his legiQns, in order of battle, to 
the extremest rídge, and posted theni in a 
place wliere his engines oould play upon the 
enemy*s battalions. 

XIV. The Gauis^confidinginthestrengUi 
of tbeir post, resolved not to decline a bot- 
tie if the Romans should attack them on 
the hill ; and not daring to make their troops 
iie off, for fear of being cliarged when sepa- 
niedaad tn disorder, continued in the same pos- 
tnre. Ccsar perceiving their obstinacy, kept 
tw«nty oohorts already drawn up ; and mark- 
ing ont a camp in the plaoe where he then 
itflíid, ordered it to be fortified immediately. 



Tlie works being finished, he drrw up lii^ le- 

gi«>ns before the ranipart, and aKstgiifd tlie ca' 

valry their several posts, where they were to 

wait, with thelr horses ready bridled. The 

BoHovaci seeing the Romans prepared forthe 

pursuit, and finding it impossible to passtiie 

night, or continue longer in that place witliout 

provisions, fell upon the following stratagem 

to secure their retreat. They collected and 

phiced at the head of their Ime all the faacim s 

ui the camp, of which the number was very 

great, (for^ as has been already observed, the 

Gauls commonly sit upon these, when drawn 

up in order of hattle,) and towards night, upon 

a sígiial given, set fire to them all at pnce. 

The ilame blaiing out on a sudden, with great 

violence, covered their forces from the view ol 

the Romans; and the Gauls laying hold of 

that opportunity retreated with tlie utmostdil- 

igence. 

XV. Though Canar could not perceive 
t)ie enemy's departure, because of the flames, 
yet sosi^ecting that this wasonly acontrlvsncc 
to cover their tlight, he made the legions ad 
vance, and detached the cavalry to pursue 
them. Meanwhile^ apprehending an anibus- 
cade, and that tlie enemy might perhaps con- 
tinue in the same post, to draw our men into a 
place of disadvantage, he took care to follow 
slowly with the foot. The cavnlry not daríng 
to enter that thick column of flame aiid smoke, 
or if any had the courage to adventure it, 1>e- 
ing unable to discem the very heads of tlieir 
horses, thought proper to retire for fenr of a 
surpríse, and left the Bellovaci at full liWity 
to escape. Thus by a flight, which equally 
spoke Úieir fear and address, they rptrratrd 
ten miles without loss, and encamped in a place 
of great advantage. Thence, by frequent am- 
buscades of horse and foot, they often attacked 
and cut to pieces the Roman foragers. 

XVI. Csesar having received many losses 
of this kind, understood at last by a certain 
prísoner, that Corrpus, general of tlie Bello- 
vaci, had chosen siz thousand of his best foot, 
and a thousand horse, to form an ambuscade 
in a place abounding in com, and grass, and 
where it was therefore presumed the Romans 
would come to forege. Upon this intelligence, 
he drew outa greater number of legionaríes than 
usual ; sent the cavairy, who formed the or- 

\ dinary guard of the foragers, before -, inter* 

mixed Uiem with platoonsof light-aimedfoot, 

I and advanced hiroself as near as posslble with 

tC 
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tlie legfoos. The enemy, who ley in ambush, 
havlng cboaen for the place of actioii a plain 
of about a mile every way, aiid enviroiied on 
all iides with thick wooda, or a very deep riv- 
er, iHiich encloeed it as in a toil, día|Mned thelr 
fofcei aU aronnd. Onr men, wiio knew tlieir 
desifn, and advanoed armed and resoived for 
battle» because the legions were behind to sus- 
tain them, entered the plain troop bj troop. 
Upon their arrival, Coneus thhiking thatnow 
was the proper tíme for action, i^peared first 
with a few of his men, and fell upon the near- 
est squadrooa. Our men resolutely sustained 
the attack, nor flocked ti^fether in crowds, as 
íínequend j happens among the cavalry on oc- 
casion of suddeu suiprise, wlien the verj num* 
ber of combatants throws all into ooofuslon. 
Tbe squadrons fighting thus in good ocder, and 
preserving a proper distance, to prevent their 
being taken in ilank ; suddenly the rest of the 
Gauls broke fiom the woods, and advanced to 
the aid of those who fought under Coneus. 
Tbe contest was carried on with great heat, 
and oontinoed for a long time with equal ad- 
vantage on both sides : iHien at last the foot 
advancing slowly in order of battle from the 
woods, obliged our men to give way. Upoo 
this the light«rmed hifantry, who, as we have 
obsenred, had been sent before the iegions, 
marched up speediiy to their assistance ; and 
placing themseives in the intervals of the squa- 
drons, continued the íight. The contest again 
became eqiiai. At iength, as was naturai in 
an enoounter of this kind, those who liad sus- 
tahied the first charge of the ambuscade, began 
for thia very reason to liave the superioriiy, 
because the enemy liad gained no advantage 
over them. Meanvrhile the legions approoch^, 
and both sides liad notice at the same time 
that CBsar was advancing with his forces in 
order of ÍMittle. Our troops, anlmated liy this 
hope, rodoubled thelr effbrts ; lest by pushing 
the enemy too siowly, the legions should Íiave 
time to oome in for a sliare of the victory. Tbe 
enemy, on the contrary, lost couFage, and fled 
different ways. But in vain : for the very dif- 
ficultiés of tfae ground, by whlch they hoped 
lo have msnared the Romans, served now to 
entangle themselves. Being at last vanquish- 
ed and repulaed, with the loss of the best pait 
of their men^ they iled in great terror whither 
diance directed; some towards the woods, 
aame towards the river. The Romans urged 
tlie pursttit with great iLeenness, and put many 



to the sword. Meanwhile Cocreui, 
rpsolutioo no misfoitune ooold abate, woul«i 
neither quit the fight, and retire to tlie wocxis, 
nor aocept of any offers of quaiter fiom our 
men ; but fighting on to the last with invinci- 
ble courage, and wounding many of tiie yfic^ 
torious troops, oonstnined tiiem at length to 
transfix him with tlieir javelins. 

X VIL After this action, Cssar comin^ up 
just as the Jbattle was ended, and naturaily 
supposing tliat the enemy, npoo inteiiigeiioe 
of so consideFBble a defeat, wouid Immediate- 
Íy aÍMuidon their camp, which was not above 
ei^ miies distaiit from the piace of slaa^- 
ter ; thoogfa he saW liSa march obstructed bj 
the river, he poaseditnotwithstan^g^aDd ad- 
vanced with liis fiiroes against them. But ihe 
Bellovaci, and the other states in tlietr olli- 
ance, lieariiig of tlielr diaaster by some of the 
ninaways, wfao thougfa woonded, found means 
toescapeundercoverof thewoods; andfind- 
ing that every thing was against them^ their 
generai slain^ their cavalry and the flower of 
Uieir infrntry destroyed, and the Romaiis 
doubtiess npon the mareh to attack them; 
speediiyassemblhig acouncil byjound of tnim- 
pet, deoianded, with greot críea, that ambos- 
sadon and hostages migfat be sent to Casar. 

XVIII. Tfais proposai being ^pproved by 
ail, CoMilus the Atrebatian fied to the Ger- 
mans, whose assistance fae liad obtained in tfae 
war. The rest hnmediately despatched oni- 
bassadorBtoCasar^andrequeated; "Thatlie 
wouid regard their present sttfrerings as a sulli- 
cient punishment for their revolt ; since they 
were such, as his hnmanity and ciemency wouid 
never faave suffered faim to inflict upoo them, bad 
he compeiied them tosubnút entire, and without 
figfating: that their power was utterly broken 
by the iate defeat of their cavalry ; that sev- 
eral thousaiid of their best Iníantry were de- 
stroyed, scaree enougfa lieing Íefl to bring 
them news of the disaster ; that yet in so'gieat 
a oaiamlty^ it was no smali advantage to tfae 
Beiiovaci, that Correus» the author of the war, 
who had stiired up the multitude to revoit was 
idlied : because wfaile fae lived, the headstrong 
popuiace wouid aiways have had more aiithor- 
ity hi the state than the senaie.'' Their am- 
bassadors liaviag ended tfaeir speecfa, Caesar 
put them in mind ; '* That the year before, 
the Bellovaci had, in conjunction with the 
other states of Oaui, taken up arms agolnst 
the Romans; that, of ali the confederates, 
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tlwy bad persisted wiUi the greatest obstinacy 
in tfaeir levolt, nor been induced by the sub- 
nUssion of the rest to bearken to reason \ that 
naúiiDg wBs easier than to lay the blame of 
their misoonduct npon the dead; but they 
would find it difficult to nuike him believe, 
that a tíDfrie man could have so much inílu- 
ence, as^ in spite of the opposition of êhe no- 
hility and senate^ aad the efforts of all good 
men, to stir np and support a war, by the mere 
anthority of the multitude ; that, however, he 
woold be satisfied for the present with the 
punishment they had brought upon them- 
sclves.'* 

XIX. Next nig^t the deputies retumed 
vith Cs8ar*s answer^ and hostages were im- 
inediately sent to the Homan camp. The de- 
pnties of tJie other states, who only waitedthe 
event of Uiis treaty, immediately flockedtoCs- 
sar, gare ho^tages^ and submittedto his com- 
mands. Comius alone would not hear of treat- 
iog^ from a paitícular distrust of the Romans. 
Forthe yearbefore^while Caesar was employed 
ín the affairs of Cisalpine Gaul, Liabienus 
understanding that Comius was soiiciting sev- 
enil states to rebel^ and join in a confederacy 
against the Romans, thoughtit might be allow- 
fd him to use perfidy towards the perfidious. 
And because fae ezpected to be refiised^ should 
Le send for him to the camp \ that he might 
Dot by an unsuccessful attempt put him npon 
his guardy he employed C. Volusenus Quad- 
ratus to kill him, under pretence of an inter- 
view ; liimishing him with some chosen cen- 
turioos for that purpoee. When the interview 
began, and Volusenus^ by way of signal^ had 
taken Comius by the hand ; one of the centu- 
rions, as if surprised at a step so unusual, at- 
tempted to kill him, but Comius's íriends 
hsstily interpostng, he was prevented ; how- 
ever, the fiist blow wounded him severely on 
tlie head. Both sides immediately drew, not 
80 much with a design to engage, as to retire; 
oormen becaose theybelievedCoroius mortal- 
ly woonded ; the Gauls, because discovering 
the mtended treachery, they apprehended the 
danger to be greater than as yet appeared. 
Ftom that time Comius determined never to 
be in the same place with any Roman. 

XX. CflEsar having thus subdued the most 
warlike nations of Gaul, and finding no state 
disposed to take up arms, or make resistance, 
but that only some few had leh their towns 
aod powtáons, to avotd present siibjecUon, 



reaolved to divlde his army into leverol bo- 
dies. M. Antony the questor^ with the el- 
eventhlegion^ had orders tecontinuewithhim. 
C. Fabius was sent, at the head of twenty- 
five coliorts, into the remotest parta of Gauí ; 
because he understood some states were in 
arms on that side, wbom C. 'Caninus Rebilua, 
his lieutenant, who conunanded in those pro- 
vinces^ was scarcely strong enough to oppoee 
with only two legious. He then sent for T. 
Labienus^ and ordered Uie twelfth legion, 
which he «Mnmandcd, into Gallia Togata, to 
protect the Ronum colonies there, that they 
might not suffer by the hicursions of the bar- 
barians, as had happened the year liefore to 
the TergesUni, whose territories had been 
plundered by a sudden and unexpected in- 
vaslon. He himself marched to itivage and 
lay waste ihe territories of Ambiorix; for 
finduig it impossible to lay hold on that per- 
fidious Gaul, wbose fear prompted him to fly 
continually before him^ he tbought it beboved 
bim, in regard to his own dignity, so efl'ectually 
to ruin the country^ by destroying his towns, 
catUe, and subjects, as might render bim odi- 
Otts to bis followers^ if any still remained» and 
deprive hhn of all hope of being restored to 
bis possessions. Having spread bis legions and 
auxiliaries over the whole country of Ambio* 
rix, destroyed all with fire and sword, and 
eitber kQIed or madc prisoners an infinite num- 
berofpeople, he despatched Labienus, with 
two legions, against the Treviri ; whosecoun- 
try, bordering upon Gexmany, and exercised 
in conUnual wars, differed iitUe fiom the tem- 
per and fierceness of that nation; nor ever 
submitted to bis commands, unless enforced 
by the presence of an army. ^ 

XXI. Meantune C. Caninius, lieutemuit- 
general, understanding by letters and messen- 
gers fram Duracius, who had always conUnu- 
ed faithful totbe Romans, even in the defecUon 
of many of his own state, that great numben 
of tbe enemy were assembled in the teiritorlei 
ofthe Pictones; marched towards the town 
of Limo. Upon bis arrival there, having 
certain information from some prisoners^ 
that Duracius was sbut up and besieged in 
Limo, by a great army of Gauls, under the 
conduct of Dumnacus, general of the Andes, 
as he was not strong enougb to attack the 
enemy, he encamped in a piace of great ad- 
vantage. Dumnacus, hearing of his i^rofich, 
tumed all his forcea against the iegioDS, tDd 
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rfM>lve<] to inirest Úie. Roinaii oirop. But 
Afler niaDj áays »\mít iii lUe aUni'k. niid 
tlie loss of a grrat niii»bc*r uf iiipii, wUhoiit 
any impreasíon made upon tlie intn*iiclimpiits^ 
be reiiiived again to tlie ^ipfrp of Linio. 

XXIL At tlie saroe time, C. Fa1>íiis. 
having brouj^ht orer rofliiy stat«'S to tlieir diiiy, 
and conflrmcd their sulu.isbion bj nceiviiig^ 
hostages, upon intcni^piice sent him hj 
(^anínius, of the posture of affairs among 
tlie PicUmes, marched imroedíately to tlie 
aasistaiice of Duracius. Dumnacus hearin||r 
of hís arrival, aiid concluding hímseif lost, 
aliould he ai tha same time be oblin^d to 
make head against an enemj without, and 
mataln the eíforts of the townamen witliin, 
auddenly decamped with all his foroes, re- 
aolving not to stop Ull he had |pot on thc 
other side of the Loire, whicli, by reason of 
its largeiipss, coiild not be passed without a 
bridj(;e. Fabius, thoun^h he had neither as 
yetcome within sight of the enemý, nor Joined 
fiirces with Ciuiinius ; yet instructed by tliose 
whowere wpll acquatnted with the country, 
easiiy conjcctured the rout the Gaiils would 
take. Wherpibre directinn^ his march towards 
the same bridge, he ordered the cavalry to 
keep before the iegions ; yet so, that without 
too moch fatiguing their horses, they miglit 
rrtiini and encamp with them again at níghL 
The cavalry followed the eneroy as directed ; 
came up with their rear ; and attacking them 
flying, dismayed and encumbered with their 
baggage, killedgreat numbers, gaíned a con- 
aiderable booty, and retumed in triumph to 
the camp. 

XXIIL The night foUowíng, Fabius sent 
th| cavairy before, with orders to engage the 
ercmy, and keep the whole army employed, 
tili he hmiself should come up with the 
legions. Q. Atius Vanis, a prudent and ex- 
perienced officer, who had the cliarge of the 
detachmenty desirous to execute the com- 
nuuids of his general with success, exhorted 
his roen; and coming up with the enemy, 
disposed some squadrons in the most con- 
▼enient places, and engaged the Gauis with 
the resL The enemy's cavalry made a 
resolute stand, being supported by their foot, 
who haiting in a body, advanced to the as- 
aistaiice of their own men. The conflict was 
«harp on both sides. For the Koroans, de- 
apising enemies whom they had overcome the 
day before, and rememberíng that the legions 



were coming up to join them; paitly adiajned 
to give way, partiy eager to bring the battle 
to a speedy issue by their own valour alone, 
fought witli great bravery against the enemy*s 
foot And the Gauls, wlio had no ^prehen- 
sion of the approach of more forces, because 
none other had appearpd the dlay bcfore, 
fancied they had uow a favourable opportuiiity 
of cuttiiig oÍT our cavalry. As tlie light con- 
tiuued witli great olistinacy for a considerable 
time, Dumnacus advanced with tlie foot, iii 
battie an&y, to sustain the horse ; wheu siid> 
denly the legions, roarcliing in close order, 
appeared witliin view of tlie enemy. This 
si|^t discomposed tlie Gallic squadrons, aiid 
producing a universal confusiou throiigh tJie 
whole unnj, which spread even to the liag- 
gage and carríages, they with great nproar 
and tumult betook tliemselvps to a prpcipitate 
flight. But our horsp, who a litile before hail 
fought agaiiist an pnemy who vigorousiy op 
posed them, now elated with the joy of v-iciory , 
suRoundpd them witli great críes, and iu7>vd 
the slaughter as far as the strength of tlipir 
horses to pursue, and the vigour oif their ríglit 
hands to destroy, were able to bear U.pni 
out. Upwards of twelve thousand períslMtl 
on this occasion^ partly in the battle, portly 
in the pursuit ; and the whole baggage was 
taken. 

XXIV. Afler tliis roiit, Drapps, of the 
nation of the Senones, (who upon the úmi re- 
volt of Gaul Imd drawn togetlier a baiid of 
desperate men, invited slaves to join hini hy 
the hopes of liberty, asscmbled all Uie fiicí- 
Uves he could fiiul, received eveii piibllc 
robbers into his servicp, aiid with that prorii- 
gate crew interceptpd the Homan coiivoys nnd 
Wfit&ir^') having raliipd aboiit five Uioii.siiitiI 
runaways, directed his march towanls il.p 
province ; beiiig joined by Liitpríus of Qiierry, 
who as we have seen in the foregoiiig IxMik. 
had attpmped an invasion on Uiat side at úïe 
first breaking oiit of the war raiiiiiiiis, har. 
ing notice of thís design, marched iii puniiiit 
of thpm with twoipgions, to prevpntanyalarm 
in those parts, and hinder the province from 
faliing a prey to the ravages of a drsperate 
and neeíly crew. 

XXV. Fabius, with the rest of his amiy, 
marchpd agahist the Canuitps, aiid oUier 
states, whose forcps had sprvptl undpr Duni- 
nacus, iu the late nction : for hp inadp nodoiilK 
of findiiig Uipm huu^bipd by so gn>at a biow; 
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mi «» onviilfa^ bf any dekj, to gíre 
DwaÊastÊk qppoftanity of rousing tbem to 
t coitiBaui» of the war. In this expediUon, 
lUív ind all the success lie could desíre ; 
tín Kfffsl statessabmitting immediatel j upon 
Ui ippmch. For the Carnutes, wfao thou^ 
oftea harassed, had never yet made mention 
ef peice, now soiTendered, aiid gare hostafes; 
SDd the other states, inhabitin|r the more remoto 
pirts of Gaal^ tionieriiij^ opon the ooean, and 
ïnawn hj the name of Annoricay influenoed hf 
their anthoritx, ^nd tlie anrival of Fabius and 
lá Iqríoos, readily aocepted the terms he of- 
fttcd them. Dumnacos» eiq>eiied his terrfto- 
ríes,aad íbrced to wander and hide himseif in 
loriiDf boles, at length esc^ied into the íar- 
thestpaitsof GaoL 

XX VL Bnt Drapes and Luterius, under- 

Mmding that Caninius was in punait of them 

with the legions ; and sensible that haviii|p an 

anny at their heelsy they oould noC, witliout 

eeitain destmction, malce aii imiptioo into the 

piovínce, nor safely indui'e themseives in the 

libotyofplnnderingand rava/^|r tbe ooun- 

try; halt«Í in the terrítories of the Cadurci. 

Aa Loterlns, during his prosperítj, had bome 

coosidnable swaj in the state, been aiwajs in 

g[reat Rpatation with the multitude, astheaa- 

tbor of new and enterprisin||r counseis : he seis- 

ed iqKin Uxeilodunnm, a town strongij fbrtifl- 

cd bj naturevirfiich liad formerlj b; en under 

liis patronage ; and prevaiied with the inliabi- 

tnts to Join his and Dnpes*s íbrces. 

XXyiL Caniníns soon arrived before the 
pbice, which he found surrounded on everj 
tíde with steep rocks, so verj difBcult of access, 
that it was liardij possible for armed troops to 
ascend tbem, even where tliere were no oppo- 
lers. But knowing tliat there was a vast quan- 
titj of baggage in the town, which could not 
be convejed awaj so privatel j as to esci^^e the 
I^^ions, mnch iess the cavalrj^ he divided his 
aimj into tliree bodies ; and encamping on 
three remarkable emínences, resoived grado- 
allj, and as tlie numl)er of his troops would al- 
low, to carrj a Ihie of circumvaliation quite 
round the town, wfaich the garrison perceiv- 
ing, began to dread the fate of thebr countrj- 
nen at Alesia, espechdlj Luterius, who liad 
been present at that formidable siege, and 
tlierefore advised them to laj in store of com. 
Accordinglj, thej resolved witli unanimous 
oonsent to Íeave part of the forces to defend 
the town, and march out with the rest to fetch I 



(provisions. This reaolotion being taken, the 
following night, Laterius and Orapes, ieavbif 
two thousand meu hi the place, marched at tba 
head of all the rest. These, in a few dajs, 
drew together a vast quantitjof com hi tlie 
tenitories of the Cadurci, who partl j stood in- 
clittt-d to assíst them hi tlieir prvsent ezi- 
gence, partlj were unable to hinder their car- 
rjing it oÍL Sometimes thej attacked our 
posts bj night, which made Caninius delaj tlie 
circumvallation of the town, fearing he wouid 
not be able to defend the line, or man it iof- 
ficientl j in aii parts. 

XXVIIL Luterinsand Drapes havinggot 
a great qoantitj of com, took up their quarters 
aliout ten miles &om the town, that the j migfat 
convej it thither bj degrees. Etuch chose hls 
particular part: Drapes stajed liehind-with 
part of the arm j to guaid the camp ; Luterins 
set forward with the convoj. Havhig disposed 
parties along the road for the greater securitj, 
he liegan his march towards the town about 
four in the moming, bj oarrow wajs, through 
the woods. But our sentinels hearing a noise, 
and inteiligence being brought bj the scouts of 
what was doing, Caninius speedilj drew some 
cohorts together firom the nearest posts, and 
feli upon the convoj about daj-break ; wfao, 
surprised at so unexpected an attack, retreatod 
towards their guard. Our men perceiving 
this, fell with redoubled furj upon the escort, 
giving quarter to none. Luterius escaped 
with a few followers, but retumed not to the 
camp. 

XXIX. Caninius having socceeded in this 
acUon, understood from tlie prisoners that 
Drapes was encamped about ten miles oíT, with 
the rest of the armj. This behig conílrmed 
from manj hands ; as he supposed it would bo ^ 
easj to overwhelm them, after the terror oc- 
casioned bj the defeat of one of theirleaders, 
he thought it verj fortonate that none of the 
fogitlves had retreated towards the camp, to 
infbrm Drapes of the dlsaster. As there was 
theiefore no hasaid in the attempt, he ordered 
aii the cavalrj, with the German infiuitrj, who 
were of remarkable swiftness, to odvance be- 
fore ; and having distributed one legion into 
his three camps, followed them with the other, 
witliottt boggage. As he drew near the ene- 
m j fae was informed b j fais sconts, whom he 
had sent before, that the Oauls, according to 
custom, had pitohed their camp at the foot i*i 
a mountain bj the river-side, and that the Ger* 
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BMn foot, and cavmlry, coniiig middeiily «nd 
imexpectedly upoo them, had begun the ftght. 
Upon tbii intelligence, he brought forward 
the legion in order of batUe, and giving the 
aignai of onset, toon poMcased himself of the 
higher ground. The Oermans, and cavalry, 
encoiir&ged bj the ensigns of the Íegions, re- 
doubled their efforts. Tbe cohorts threw 
themseives in crowds upon the enemy, and 
havin^ eíther slain or made them ali prísoneis, 
obtaiiied a considerabie booty. Drapea him- 
aeif was taken in the battle. 

XXX. Caninius, after so fortunate an ac- 
tion, in which scarce any of his soidiers Iwd 
been wounded, retumed to the siege of Uxel- 
lodunum. Having got rid of the enemy with < 
out^ who had obiiged him to augmenthisgar- 
risons, and postpone the works eliout the 
place, he now resumed them with great dili- 
gence, and was tlie next day joined hj Fabius 
aiid his forces, who undertoolt one side of the 
towii. 

XXXI. Meantime Ca»ar, ieaving M. An- 
timy the questor, with fifteen cohorts, in tiie 
oomitry of the Beilovaci, U> prevent any new 
insunections among the Belgians; marclied 
himseif into other states, to eigoin hostages, 
and aliay their fears. When he arrived among 
tlie Camutes, by wliom the war was first be- 
gun, as Caesar has mentioned in the preceding 
boolt; observing that they in a particular 
manner dreaded his resentment, from a coii- 
sciousness of their guilt ; that he might the 
sooner free them from their fears^ he desired 
tJiem to deliver up to Justice Guturvatus, the 
prime mover and bicendiary of tiiat war ; who, 
though he hid himseif even firom his own 
countrymen, yet being diligently sought after 
by a wliole people, was soon brought to Csd- 
sar*s camp. Canar, contrary to his natural 
clemency, was oonstrained to give him up to 
punishment by his soldiers, who fanputed to 
Gttturvatus all the losses they had sustained^ 
and ail the dangcrs they had been eiqposed to 
dttring the war. Aooordingiy he was sooui^d 
and beheaded. 

XXXII. Here he was informed, by fre- 
quent advices firom Caninius, of tlie defeat of 
Drapes and Lttteritts, and the resolution taken 
by the garrison of Uxellodunum. Though he 
dêspised them on aocount of the smallness of 
their nnmber, he yei thooght their obstinacy 
deserved the severest chastisement; that Gaul 
inight not nin Into a persuasion, that not 



strength, but coostancy, had been wantinsr, to i 
enabie tliem to resist the Pomans; wliich 
might perhaps iiidi|ce other sutes, who had 
the advantage of strong towns, to asseit ttieir 
liberty ; it lieing universally known in Gaul, 
that only one year of his govemroent mnauied ; 
during wiiich, if they could hold but out, Uiey 
had no further danger to apprehend. Lieav- 
tng therefore tlie two legions he liad then 
with him to the care of Q. Caleiius his lieuten- 
ant, with orders to foilow him by easy march- 
es ; he himself, at the head of all the cavaliy, 
hastened to Uxeilodunum, to forward the siege 
begnn by Caninius. 

XXXIII. He aiTived before the town, 
unexpected either by his own troops, or those 
of the enemy ; saw the circumvallation com- 
pieted; and that there was no quittíng the 
siege witliout dishonour; but understandin^ 
from tlie deserters, that the place wbs well 
stored witli provisions, he resolved, if possible, 
to CQt off tlieir water. Uxellodunum stood 
uptin a steep rock, surrounded almost on every 
side by a very deep valley, tlirough which ran 
-a river. There was no possible way of tum- 
ing the coiuse of tliis stieam ; iiecause it iiow- 
ed by the foot of the rock in solowa chaimel, 
that ditches couid not be sunk deep enough 
to receive iL But the descent was so diflBcuit 
and steep, that the townsmeii, in coming io and 
returning from it, lay greatly exposed to our 
troops, wlio might wouiid and kiil them at 
pleasure. Tliis being known to Caesar, he 
posted his arcliers and slingers, with some en- 
gines, over against the places of easiest access, 
and thereliy hiiidered tlieir approach to the 
river. This obliged the whole multitude to 
water at one place, close under tlie walls of the 
town, whence issued a very plentiful fomitain 
on the side where Uie river iutennitted its cir- 
cuit, and left an opeuing of about three hun- 
dred feet. The wliole aimy were desiroiis to 
deprive the besieged óf this resonrce; but 
C»sar alone discovered the means of aúectíiig 
it. He brought forwnrd his galleries, aud bt*- 
gan a terrace over against Uie mountaiii, with 
much danger to the soldiers, incrrdible iaUgue, 
and a continued seríes of figliUng. For Uie 
garriaon rushing furíoiisiy upon us from Uie 
higher ground, charged without daiiger, »ik1 
wounded great numbers of our men, as U.i-y 
adnuiced obstinately to the conibat ; yrt wiU.- 
out deterríiig Uiem írom bríngiiig f<ir\\i.nl t'.< Ir 
machines, and by their works luut «i&iiiiu'.iy 
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tnrmonntiag the diffienlties of tlie gromid. At 
the seme tímetheycaniedontlieirmiiies^íram 
tbe teiraoe aod galleriesy qoite to the foon- 
tain ; a kind of work in which they proceeded 
withont danger or su^icion. A terrace waa 
rBiaed sixty feet high, and a tower of ten 
stories placed npon it; not indeed to equai 
tiie heigfat of the walls, for which no vrorlcs 
wcre suÍBBcient ; bot to comniand tfae top of tbe 
spring. From this tower we were contínually 
plajing our engines upon all the aocesses to 
the lóttntain^ which made it extremely dan- 
geroos to water at the plaoe ; insomuch that 
not onlycattle and beasts of caiTiage, hut 
greai inimberB of people perished hj thirst. 

XXXIV. Theenemy.terrifiedattfaísdis- 
aster, fiUed several bairels with tallow, pitch, 
and diy Vood ; and haTing set them on fire, 
rolled them down upon the works. At the 
same time thej charged the Romans with 
great forj, that tfae anxiety and danger of the 
battle noigfat hinder them fiom extinguishing 
the flames. The confiagration soon became 
general; for wtiatever was rolled down from 
abore, being stopped bj the machines and ter- 
noe, communicated the ílame to that part 
fittt our soldiers, though engaged in a danger- 
ouskiod of fight^ because of the inequality 
of the groond^ jet bore all with gieat firm- 
nesB aad resolution. For the action was 
in a conspicuous place, within view of our ar- 
mj, and great diouts were raised oo both 
Bides. Thus ererj one was the more ardent 
to signalise himseif, and brave the iiames and 
dsits of the enemj, as his bravery would be 
better known, and liaye tfae testimon j of man j 



XXXV. CssarseeingmanyofhissoldierB 
woonded, ordered the cohorts to ascend the 
monntain on all sides, and, as if preparpg to 
scale the walls, raise a migfaty shout. This 
alanned the inhabitants, who not knowing 
what pessed in other parts, recalled tfaeir 
troops from tfae attack, and disposed tfaem 
along tfae walls. Thus our men, being relieved 
fiRMn the battle, soon found means to extin- 
guish or pnt a stop to the flames. But as the 
besieged still continued to defend themselves 
with great obstinacj, and notwithstanding the 
loBS cí the greatest part of tfaeir number bj 
thirst» persisted in Uieir first resolution ; C»- 
nr at last contríved to drain or avert tlie 
Bpring bj mines. Upon this the fountain 
Buddenlj becoming dry^ so effectuall j deprived 



the besipged of all hopes of safetj, that 
thej imagined it an event brought about, nol 
bj human connsels, but bj the will of the 
gods ; and UierefiDre, compelled bj necesritj, 
immediatelj surrendered themselves. 

XXXVI. Caesar conscious that his cie 
mency was known to all, and no way fearing 
that his severity on this occasion would be im- 
puted toanycnieltyof nature ; as lie perceived 
there would lie no end of tfae'war, if otfaer 
states, in difierent parts of Gaul^ should, in 
like manner, form the design of a revolt ; re- 
Bolved, by a signai example of punishmeiit,to 
deter them froin all such projects. He there- 
fore cut off tfae faands of sil wfaom fae found 
in anns ; granting tfaem tfaeir lives, that their 
punisliment might be the more conspicuous. 
Drapes wbo, as we have said, had been made 
prisoner by Caninius ; eitfaer out of indigna- 
tion at finding himself a captive^ or dreading a 
Sf verer íate, put an end to fats life, liy abstatn- 
ing from food. At the same Ume, Luterius, 
who had escaped out of the battle, falling in- 
to the hands of Epasnactus of Auvergne, (for, 
by continually moving from place to place^ he 
wasobliged to coiifide in many, because he 
could stay no where long without danger, and 
knew the little reason he faad to expect favour 
from Caw,) was, by faim, a great fiivourerot 
the Roman people, delivered, witfaout hesita- 
tion, bound to Caesar. 

XXXVII. In the meantime Liabienus en- 
gaged the cavalry of the Treviri witfa success : 
and faaving killed a considerable number on 
tfae spot, as likewise many Germans, who were 
always ready to join against the Romans, 
made the greatest part of their chiefii prison- 
ers ; and, among tfae rest, Surus the .£duiin, 
a nobleman of distinguished birth and valour, 
and the only one of that nation, who faad con- 
tinued imlil tfaen in anns. Upon notioe of 
tfais victory, Cssar, who saw his afibirs in a 
flourishing condition in Gaul, and that his last 
campaigns had completed the subjection of 
the whole country ; resolved upon a journey 
to Aquitain, wfaere fae had never yet been fai 
person, though P. Crassus had in part re- 
duced it to his obedience. He therefore set out 
forthat countrywith two legions, designing 
to spend there the rest of the campaign. This 
expediUon was attended with the desired snc- 
cess ; for all the states of Aquitain sent am- 
bassadors to him, and delivpred hostages. He 
Uien went with a guard of cavalry to Nar- 
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•smaiiy durerentwan, the Bomaiis would have 
neither Ume nor troops to subdue them oli ; 
8nd that thoug^h aome amonn^ them must lie 
Bufferers, tlieir lot would be the more sup- 
portabie, as the delay occasioned by that 
dÍTenÍOB, might procure the libertf of the 
whole natíoo. 

II. Oaar, to stiHe this opinion in its birth, 
left M. Antony- the questor tocommand hi his 
winter quarters ; and settlfiffr out the last of 
Pecember from Bibncte, with a guard of 
cavalry, went to the camp of the thiiteenth 
leglon, which he had placed among the 
Biturigians, not far from the territories of the 
iEduans. To this he Johied the eleventh 
legion, whosequarters laj nearest ; and leav- 
Ing two cohorts to guard the baggage, 
marched with tbe rest of the anny bito the 
most fertile parts of the country of the 
Biturigians; who having large territoríes, 
and abounding in towns, had not been awed 
by the presence of a single legion, from 
forming confederades, and preparlng for 



III. Casarbyhls sodden and unexpected 
arrival, as was natural to suppose, found them 
unprepared and dispened up and down the 
ílelds ; bisomuch that they were easiiy sur- 
prlsed by the horse, before tfaey could retreat 
into their towns. For he had expressly forbid 
settíng fire to the honaes, the usual sign of an 
invasion, that he might nelther alaim the ene- 
my by the coníiagration, norezpose himself to 
the want of com and fbrage, if he should ad- 
vance far into the conntrir. Having made 
many thousands of the Biturigians prisoners, 
such as oould escape the ftrst ooming of tlie 
Romans, iled in great terror to the neighbour- 
Ing states, relying either upoo private friend- 
ship, or the ties of a mutuai confederacy. 
Bnt all was to no purpose : for Caesar, by 
great marches, soon reached their places of re- 
treat, and makfaig everf province anxious for 
its own safety, left them no time to thfaik of 
givingsheltertoothers. Thisdiligence conftnn. 
ed the well-affected in their duty. and obliged 
the wavering to heariLen to conditions of 
peace. The like offers were made to the 
JSiturigÍans; who seeing that Oesar's cle- 
mency left the waj stiU open to his friend- 
ahip. and that the neighbouring states, upon 
delivery of bostages, had been pardoned and 
received into protection, resolved to foliowthe 
example. Cffisar^ to recompense tlie fatlgue 



and Íabour of his soldiers, who, fai the wínter 
season. through diíBcuÍt ways, and during^ tlfte 
most iiitense coids, had foiiowed him with íii> 
credlbie patience and constaiicy; promised 
a reward of two hundred sesteree» to cverjr pri- 
vate man, and two thousand to every centu- 
rion : and having sent back the iegions to their 
wlnter quarters, rettimed agafai to Bibracte, 
aftiT an absence of forty days. 

I V. Wliilst he was there employed in the 
dKríbution of Justice, ambassadors arríved 
from the Biturígians, to impiore his assistance 
against the Caniutes, who were laying WBSte 
their country. Upon tliis nitelligence, thouj»h 
he had not rested above eighteen daysjie liu- 
mediately sent for the slxth aiid fourteenth 
tegions, whicli he had quarterrd along the 
A.rar, for the conveiiieiice of provisions^as haa 
been rrlated in the fon^golng book. With 
these two iegloiis he marrhed agaiiivt the Car- 
nutes; wlio hearíng of his appruach, aitd 
dreading the some calamities wiiich otlicrs Iiail 
beenmade tosuffer, abantloned titeir lowns and 
viiiages, conslstiiig mostly of litlle cottítgvs 
run up in haste, to defend them from tlte coid, 
(fbr most of tlieir ctties had been desLroyed iji 
Ute late war^) and fled different ways. Oesar 
unwiliing to cxpose his soidien to tlie siever- 
ity of the stomis, which cominonly rage with 
the greatest violence at tiiat season, fixed liis 
camp at Genabum ; and lodg(*d his men, part^ 
ly fai the huts lately built by tlie Gauis, part 
I7 bi the old houses, wliose walls were sUlI 
standing, and which he orderrd to he thatch- 
ed with straw, that tliey niiglth afford the bet- 
ter shelter to the troops. But he sentthe cav- 
alry and the auxiiiary foot inlo all parts wliere 
he understood the enemy were retirrd: nor 
without success ; for they commonly retumed 
loaden with spoil. Tlie Caniutes, distressed 
by the diflkulty of the season, the sense of 
their danger, (bccause beuig dríven from ilieir 
habitations, they durst not coiitinue Iting io 
any place for fear of our parties,) and fiiiding 
no protection iii the woods agaiiist tlie extreme 
severity rf the weatlier ; were at length dis- 
persed on all sides with great loss, and scat- 
tered among the neighbouring states. 

V. CsBsar tliinkfaig it sufficient in that diffi- 
cult season, to have dispersed the troops that 
began to assembie, and prevented their rekind. 
ling the war ; and being' líkewlse weli assur- 
ed, as fer as human pradence could deter- 
m!ne, that It would be impossible for thera, 
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Mmany dÍíferentwBn, the Romaiis would ha%*e 
oeither time nor troops to subdue them oll ; 
and that though some among them must be 
niíierers, thetr iot would be the more sup- 
portable, aa the delay occasioned by that 
diversion, might procure the liberty of the 
whole nation. 

II. C«ar, to stiile this opinion in its birth, 
left M. Antonj the questor tocommand in his 
winter quarters ; and settlhf^ out the last of 
December fitnn Bibracte, with a guard of 
eKynltj, went to the camp of the thifteenth 
legion, which he had placed amonnr the 
Biturigians, not &r from the territories of the 
iBduans. To this he Joined the eleventh 
legion, wliosequarters ^ay nearest ; and leav- 
ing two cohorts to guard the baggage, 
marched with the rest of the anny faiio the 
most fertile perts of the country of the 
Biturlgians; who having large territories, 
and abounding fai towns, had not been awed 
by the presence of a single legion, from 
forming confederacies, and preparing for 



III. Cnsarliyhis sudden and unexpected 
arrival, as was natural to suppose, found them 
unprepared and dispersed up and down the 
fields ; faisomuch that they were easily sur- 
prised by the horse, before tbey could retreat 
into their towns. For he had expressly forbid 
setting fire to the hooaes, the usual sign of an 
faiTasion, that he might neither alarm the ene- 
my by the ooníiagration, nor expose himself to 
the want of com and forage, if he should ad- 
Tance far inio the coontiy. Having made 
many thoosands of the Biturigians prisoiiers, 
such as cottld escape the fiist ooming of tlie 
Romans, fied in great ierror to the neighbour- 
ing states, relying either upon private friend- 
ship, or the ties of a mutual confederacy. 
Bnt all was to no puipose : for Caesar, by 
great marches, soon reached their places of re- 
treat, and making every province anxious for 
its own safety, left them no time to thfaik of 
givfaigsheltertoothers. Tbisdiligenceconfirm- 
ed the well-afiected in their duty, and obliged 
the wavering to hearken to conditions of 
peace. The like offers were made to.the 
^iturigians; who seelng that Caesar's cle- 
mency left the way still open to his friend- 
ship. and tliat the neighbouring states, upon 
delivery of hostages, had been pardoned and 
rpceived ínio protection, resolved to foilowthe 
exarople. Caïsar, to recompense tlte fatigue 



and Iflbour of his soldirrs, who, fai the wintf>ír 
season. through dlfiScult ways, and duríng tlte 
most liiteiise colds, had foiiowed hiin with iiv- 
credible patieiice and constancy; promisrd 
a reward of two hundred teaterce» to every pri^ 
vate man, and two thousand to every oentu- 
ríon : and having sent back the legions to their 
wlnter quarters, rrtnmed agafai to Bibracte, 
aft(T an absence of forty days. 

IV. Wliiist he was there employed in the 
dlstribution of justice, ambassadors arrived 
from the Biturigians, to inipiore his as»stance 
against the Caniute^, who were laying wsile 
their country. Upon this niteHigence, thou*h 
he had not rested above eighteen days, lie iiu- 
medUitely sent for tlie slxth aud fourteenth 
legions» whicii he had quartered aiong the 
Amr, for the conveiiieiice ofprovisions^as haa 
been related fai the foregoiiig book. With 
these two legioiis he marched agaiikKt ttte Car- 
nutes; wlio liearíng of his opproach, aud 
dreading the same calamitles which (aliens hacl 
beenmade tosuffer, abandoiied tlieir towns and 
villages, consistiiig mostly of litlle cottages 
run up in haste, to defend tliem fromtlie coid, 
(fisr most of their cities had been destniypi] i|i 
tlre late war^) and fled different ways. Casnr 
unwilling to expose his soidiers tri the sever- 
Ity of the storms, which commonly rage with 
the greatpst violence at tliat season, fixed liis 
camp at Genabum ; and lodgrd his nien, parc^ 
ly in the huts iately built by tlie Gauls, part- 
ly fai the old houses, wliose walis were stiU 
standing, and which he ordrrrd to be thatch- 
ed with straw, that tliey nitgli» afford the bet- 
ter shelter to the troops. But he sent the cav- 
alry and the auxiliary foot into all parts where 
he understood the enemy were reltrrd: nor 
without success ; for they commonly retumed 
loaden with spoil. The Camutes, distressed 
by the dtflk;ulty of the sc^ason, the sense of 
tlieir danger, (because befaig dríven frotn tlieir 
habitations, they durst not coiitinue ioiig \n 
any place for fear of our parties,) and fiiidtnf^ 
no protection iii the woods agaiiist the extreme 
severíty cf the weatlier ; were at length dis- 
persed on all sides with great loss, and scat- 
tered among the neighlxNiríng statea. 

V. Caasar tliinkfaig it suflicient in that difll. 
cult season, to have dispersed tbe troops that 
began io assembie, and prevented their rekfaid. 
ling the war ; and being likewise well aasur- 
ed, as fÍBr as human pradence could deieiv 
mine, tbat Ít would be impossibie for them. 
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duriog the ensoiii^ samiDer, to niise ap any 
rery daii|[[en>aswiir; lefl C. Trebonius, witb 
the tvo legions he had brougfat along with 
liim, to winter at Genabum. Meanwhile, un- 
derstanding by fireqaent embassies from the 
Rhemij, that the BelloTaci, the most distin- 
fQÍshed for brayeiy of all the BeUian and 
Gallic nations, ^th some of the neighbooring 
itateSj under the conduct of Correus, general 
of the BeUovaci, and Comius the Atrebatian, 
wece niiaing an amy, and drawing their forces 
to a genend rendesrous with design to invade 
the territories of the Suessiones, a people sub- 
Ject to the Jurisdiction of the Rhemi; he 
thoogfat that both honour and interest requir- 
ed him to undertake the deíience of allies, who 
had deserved so well of the commonwealth. 
He therefore drew the eleventh legion again 
out of its winter quarteis ; wrote to C. Fabius, 
to march the two legions under his command 
into the country of tfae Suessiones ; and order- 
ed Labienus to send one of those he wascharg- 
ed with. Thus, as far as the convenience of 
winter quarters, and the nature of the war 
would allow, he employed the legions alter- 
oately in expeditíons, tí^^^S himself, mean- 
while, no intermission fzom &tigue. 

VI. With these foices he marched against 
the Bellovaci, and encamping within their ter- 
ritoriea, di^iersed his cavalry on all sides to 
amke prisoners, from whom he might leani the 
enemy's desigiiB. Tfae faorse, ín consequence 
of this cammisdon, brought him back woid, 
that the lands and houses were in a manner 
qutte abandooed, and that the few prisonen 
they had found, afler a most diligent search, 
were not left to cultívate the ground, but to 
aerve as spies. Caeear hiquiring of tfaese, 
whither the Bellovaci were retired, and what 
night be their designs, found: " Tfaat all of 
tbem ci^iable of bearing arms« had assembled 
io ooe plaoe, aad been joined by the Ambians, 
Aolerci, Caletes» Veilocasians, and Atreba- 
tíans : that they had chosen fortheir camp, a ris- 
ing grooBd, suRounded with a difficult morass, 
and diapoiod of their baggage inremote woods : 
that a great many of their chiefs were con- 
cemed in the war, but the principal authoríty 
lested in CofTeus, becanae he was known to 
bearan implacable faatred tothe Roman name : 
that a few days before, Comius had lefk the 
cnip to eolicit aid of the Germans» who were 
their neaiest neighbonniy and ábounded in 
tsoopi: that it had been resolved among 



the Bollovaci. with consent of all the gener- 
bJs, aiiil at the eamest desire of the peopie, if 
C»sar came at tlie head of only three iegions, 
as was reported, to offer him battle ; lest they 
should be afierwards obliged to fight upon 
barder and more unequal terms, when he had 
got his whole army together : but if he brougfat 
greater forces along witfa faim, to continue 
within their camp, inteicept his com and ooii- 
voys, and cut offshis fonige ; which fai that 
season of tfae year was extremely scaice, and 
very much diq^ersed.** 

VII. These things being confirmed by the 
testimony of ali the prisoners, C«sar wfao found 
their designs fiill of prudence, and remote 
from the usual testimony of barbarians, resolved 
by all manner of ways to draw them faito a oon- 
tempt of his numbers, that he might the more 
easily bring them to an engagement. He faad 
witfa fahn the seventh, eighth, and ninth le» 
gions, all veterans of approved valour; and 
though tfae eleventh vras not of equal standingf 
nor had attained the same reputation of bra- 
very, tliey were yet chosen youtfa of great 
faopes, who had served under faim eigfat cam- 
paigns. Calling tfaerefore the army together^ 
he laid before them the advices fae faad re- 
ceived, and exfaorted tfae soldiers to preserve 
tfaeir wonted courage. At the same time, to 
draw the enemy to an engagement, by an ap- 
pearance of oniy three legions, lie so contrived 
the order of his marcfa, that disposing the 
seventli, cighth, and ninth legions in front ; 
the baggage, wliich, as in a faasty expedition, 
was but moderate, befaind them; and the 
eleventh legion in the rear of all ; no more 
troops were in view, than what the Gauls 
themselves liad determined to liasard an ac- 
tionagainst. Thearmy^thusdrewnup^formed 
a kind of square, and airived before the ene- 
my*s camp mnch sooner than expected. 

VIII. When the Oauls perceived the le- 
glons advancing suddenly against them in or- 
der of battle, with a steady pace, they altered 
the resolution which had been reportcd to Cas- 
sar; and either fearingthesuooesaof thebat- 
tle, suiprised at so sudden an approach, or 
willing to know our further designs» drew up 
before their camp, without descending firom 
the faigfaer gnrand. Ccsar tfaough desirous to 
<umie to an engagement, yet surprised at the 
muititttde of the enemy, and reflecting on the 
advantage of their sitnation ; as being sepa- 
rated from hhn by a valley, still more Gooaider» 
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ffvrs.— I«1L Brutoe deftf ato the |ieupl« of Morneilles íu o Beo.fifftiL— LII L CMsor ohtoiM the »op*'ríoríty 
Lerldo.~LIV> Moiiy •lotMdeclore f«»r hiin.— LV. nr. uiU'Oud Petreius renmTo towords Celtibmo.->L\ I. 
Cmmt pud^uM tlMm witb his ruvol* y.~LV 1 1. 1 hen drowloff i»ot the leffiooB, eoBtlflUM U» urffo tliem íb tb»ir 
retroot^LXIV. He cuts off thoir proviiti«»nii.— L\VL Afraulua ond PetrolM^ meo tolk with CMsor*> ahuot b 
•orreoder.—LXVIL PetreiM interriipts the ooBfi>rvnoe — LXVllL And ohUffi^ tho •oldier* to toke •& Mth oT 
fldoUti to theirffoneroU.— LXX. Who, flndinff both thelr proTÍsliiM ond foroffo interMpted, iMolTe tn rTtnm 
to LartdB.~LXXL Cm^ot foUowa, ond ffreotly molesto them in thoir moroh.^LXXIII. At lenffth, wolor, far. 
Offo. oBd OTory thioff failÍBff thom, thoy ore foroMÍ to mm tur pcBoo» bbA aeeept of rMor^ torma. 
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u Cjbsar's letter bebif delirered io the con- had been taken ftDm him, that Ponpejr re- 

sals, the trihmies, with much diíBcttlty, pro- tained them in the neighbourhood of Rome, 

fanedit araoding in the senate ; butcoaid by wiih a view to employ them againit him.*' 

no means prevail to haye his demands brought M. RufiiB nearlj agreed wíth Gallidius. 

under deliberation. The consuU proposed to But they were all sererely reprímanded by 

debate upon the state of the republic " Lentu- the consul Lentulus, who expremly refused to 

lns promised to atand bj the senate and the put Cailidius*8motion tothe vote. Marcellus, 

people. if they wonld deliyer their sentiments awed hj the oonsul's reprimand, retmcted 

with fieedom aod courage ; but if they re- wliat he had aaid. Thus the ciamours of 

p[ankd CaBsar, and affected to court his Lentulus, the dread of an army at the gates of 

frieadship, as had been the practice for some Rome, and the menaces of Pompey's friends, 

tine paat, he knew, he told them, what he forced the greater part of the aenate, though 

had to do, and was deteráiined to disclaim with the utmost reluctance and dislike, inio 

their authorlty ; not doubting but he would a compliance with Scipio's motíon : " That 

find a ready admittance to the &TOur and CflBsar should be ordered to disband his army 

pratection of Gaesar." Scipio spoke much to before a certain day then íixed $ and that ir 

Uie same purpose : " That Pompey was íirmly case of disobedience, he should be declared 

bent not to abandon the republic, if he found an enemy to the republic.'* M. Antonius and 

the senators ready to sopport him ; but if they Q. Caasius, tribunes of the peopie, opposed 

oooled, or were remiss in their resolves, it their negative tothisdecree. Immediatelya 

would be in nún for them to eiq>ect his aid, debate arose, upon the Yaiidity of their faiter- 

if they SBW cause afterwards to ^ly for it." positíon. Many seTere apeeches were made 

Thn speech of Scipio, as the senate was heid against them ; and the nHNne warm and pas- 

in the city, and Pompey resided in the sul)- , sionate auy one appeared, the more was he 

urbsywas considered ascoming from Pompey's applauded by Cnsar'a enemies. 

own month. Some were for following milder i IL In the evening the senate rose ; and 

cDmiseis, of wfaich number was M. Marcellus, ' Pompey sending for ^ those of his party, com- 

wfao gave ít as his opinion : " That it was mended the forward ; conlirmed them in their 

not proper to enter upoo the present delibera- 1 resolutíons ; reproved and animated the more 

tíoo, tíil troopa were raised orer all Italy^ and moderate. Muitítodes of Teterans, who had 

an army got ready, under whose protectíon , formeriy aerved under him, flocked to him 

the senate migfat proceed with freedom and - from all parts, allured by the expectatíon of 

aafety in their debates." " Callidius was for ' rewards and dignitíes^ A great number of 

sending Pompey to his gOTemment, to ' oíficers belonging to the two iegioos lately re- 

take away all occasioo of disoord; because | tumed by Caesar, Imd likewiae orderstoattend 

hadreaaontofear^astwoof hislegíona him. Rome was fiiied with troops. Curio 
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eiploitiaiid lenrloM, lie reqaeitod them not to 
depiiTe him of tlie beaeftt of the people's 
firnNir, who bad permitted hfan to lue for the 
oonmlihip i& his abeence. He piotetted his 
Mdinefliy if nch wasthe reaolution of the aen- 
ate and people of Rome, to dismim his annx, 
prorided Pompey did the mme : but could lij 
no means resolTe, so long as he contin n ed in 
command and authoritj, to diirest himself of 
troops, and lay himself open tn the ii\iaries of 
hÍianBmles. CttriowasooauiMtaaedto 



this letter, wfao tiafeUlng with bmdible 
petch, reached Rome fai three days (a distnisoe 
of a hundred and slztj miles,) be&re Uie b»- 
ginning of Jaimary, and ere the coosalscoold 
get any thing determined relating to CBsar's 
command. Curio, npon his arrival, refbsed io 
part with the. letter, resolTÍng nottodelivcr it 
bot in foll senate, and when thetiibunesof the 
people were piesent : for he was apprehenshrep 
shottid he do otherwise, thatthe ooniuls would 
soppfesstt. 
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I THiKS it needle» to ttj «ny Udiii^ lien, in 
opposition to tbo0e wlio preteiidy that the fol- 
lowiii|r Commentaries, ooncerning tbe CitíI 
War, were not penned fay Cmar himselt We 
have not only the ezpieflt testimony of Sue- 
tonios to the contmy, but the rerj style soA- 
tíenUf declares^ that Casar alone oould be the 
author of the work. There is foom bowerer 
to sa^»ect, firam the abrupt manner in whidi 
thesulgect is introduced, that thebeginning of 
this fint bddic is wanting: for history takes 
Botioe of sereral preTions ftcts, of which no 
myntion is «mH^» bere. I liaTe therefore col- 
lected oot of Plutarch, Appian, and Dion, as 
mocfa as was neceflsary to connect this and the 
former Coramentary^ and fiuicy it will not be 
dimgreeable to the reader» to oifer it here hj 
way of pre&oe. 

Gaul being wholly re%fairioed, Vasm, upoi* 
his BRÍTal in Lomberdy, thought pniper, tbr 
Dany zvasons, to send deputies to Home, to 
demaod the consulship, and a prolongation of 
Itíscommand. Pompey, wlio, though averse to 
Cksbt^s hiteiesty had not yet openly declared 
agaiDSt liim, neither fuitbered nor oppose 
li^ req^iest. Bnt the consuis BAarceilus and 
Lentuius, who had already joined the party of 
his enemies, resolved by every method ixi their 
powertofirustratothedesign. Mareellus scru- 
oled not to add other ii\juries to that of which 
we speák. For CsBsar had lately planted a 
coloiiy at Novocomum in CÍsalpUie Gaul ; aud 
Afaroellos, ntíi satisfied with stripping the in- 
imkifnt^ of the prÍTiÍege of Ronian citiiens, 
Kised ooe of their diief magistntes at Kome, 
ofdered him to be scourged, and then dis- 



missed hnn to cairy his wqilainti to Cmmt^ 
an ignomfaiyfiramwdúchallfreecitteiii were 
ezpresslyezen^tedbythelawB. Whileaí&are 
were m this train, C. Curio^ tribune of the 
people, came to Cassar hi GanL This noble- 
man, after many attempts in behalf of the 
commonwealth, and to pramote Caesar's inter- 
est ; finding at length all hls endeaToun with« 
oot efiêety ied from Rome, to avoid the ma. 
lice of hls enemiesy and infoimed CaBsar of all 
that was trBnsBcted agalnst him. CaBsar re- 
ceired him with great mariu of respect, aa 
well on account of his rank in the common- 
weaith, as the many serricefl he had dooe 
himseif and the state ; and thanked him for 
the sigiiai teal he had shown in his cause. 
But Curio adTised him, sinoehis enemiea 
w^n now oppniy nreparing for war, to dnw 
his urmj togetlier without delay, and rescue 
the commonweaith from the tyianny of an as- 
piring faction. Caesar, thoogfa fuily satisfied 
of the truth of Curio's report, resol ved to sacri- 
fice ail other consíderations to the public trBn« 
quiliity, that no man might justly chaige faim 
with being the author of a cÍYil war. He ther»- 
fore oniy petitioned by hb íriends, that the 
gOYernment of Cisalpine Gaui and fllyricum, 
with the oommand of two Íegions, might be 
coiitinued to faim, in ail wfaicfa fais principai 
aim was, by tfae equity of his demands, to in- 
duce his enemies to gnint peace to the oom* 
monweaith. These ofiers appeared so reason* 
able, tfaat even Pompey hiinseif knew not faow 
to oppose them. But the consuis stiii continn* 
ing inflexibie, Qesar wroto a ietter to the 
senate, wherein, afier brieiy enumerating fala 
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Miejabled Cbe tribunes to Sttpport the decTee which SylU had left. thea, u the 
of the people. On the other hand, ail tJie bulwark of libertj ; inwmneh that 



firiend* of the consuls, all the partisans of 
Pompey, and of such as bore any aiicient 
gnidge to CaBsar, repaired to the senate : bj 
whoee concourse aud voies the weaker sort 
weie terrified, tlie irresoiute confirmed, aiid 
the g;reater part depríved of úie liberty of 
speaking tlieir mind freely. L. Piso the cen- 
lor, and L. Roscíus the pretor, offered to 
fo and acquaint Csesar with the state of 
affidn, demanding only six days for that 
purpose. Some were for sending deputies 
to him, to inform him of the senate's diqposi- 
Uon. 

III. But all these proposals wera rejected, 
because the consul, Scipio, and Caio, de- 
clared against them. Cato was incited by the 
reaembrBnce of an old quarrel, and the dis- 
appointment he had sustalned in standing 
candidate for the pretorship with Casaar. 
Lentulus was oppressed witli debt, and flat- 
tered Irimself with the command of armies, 
the govemment of provhices, and the largesses 
of the kings for whom he should procure the 
title of allies and fríends of the Romau people. 
Ue was besides wont to boast, among those of 
hls own party, that he doubted iiot of becom- 
ing a second Sylla, in whom the whole authorí- 
ty of the commonwealth should centre. Scipio 
entertained the same hope of commands and 
govemments^ which he ezpected to siiare 
with his son-ln-law Pompey : added to Uiis. 
h;s dread of a prosecution ; his vunity aiid self- 
conceit \ and the flatteríes and applauses of 
hts friends, who at that Ume bore a consider- 
able sway in the commonwealth aiid courts 
of Justíce. Poffipey himself, lusUgated by 
Caesar's enemies, and not able to eudure an 
equal dignitj^ was now entirely altenated 
from htm, and had joiucd with their comroon 
adversaríes, most of whom Ciesar had con- 
trocted duríng his affinity with Pompey. Be- 
side, the fraudulent step he had taken, úi de- 
tainlng, for the purposes of his own ambition, 
the two legions destined to serve in Asia and 
Syríaj^detemiined him io use allhis endeavours 
to bríng ra a civil war, 

IV. Thas nothing biit tumult and violence 
was to be seen in Uie puhlic debates. Caesar's 
friends had no time given them to infonn him 
of what passed. Even the tribimes themsel ves 
were not exempt firom danger, nordurst they 
bave recourje to that ríght of intercession^ 



lasi 

seventh day after entering upon thelr ofi&cc*, 
they saw themselves obliged to provide for 
their safety; whereas in former Umes, tlie 
most turbulent and sediUous tríbunes never 
began lo apprehend themselves in danger, 
tUI towards the eighth month of their adminis- 
tration. Recourse was had to that rígid and 
ultimate decree whicli was never used but ín 
thegreatest eztremities, when the city was 
threatened with ruin and cooflagration : " Tlkat 
Uie oonsuls, the pretors, the tribunes of Uie 
people, and the proconsuls Uiat were ne&r 
Rome, should take care that the commmj* 
wealth received no detrimenL** This drcrre 
passed the seventh of January ; so that diiriug' 
the first five days in which it was pemiitii d 
the senate tq assemble, afler Lentulus*s en- 
trance iipon the coosulshtpp (for two days are 
always appropríated to the holding of U.e 
comitia,) Uie most severe and rígorous rvM>lu- 
tions were taken, both in relation to Ccsar*s 
govemment, and the tríbunes of the people, 
men of emtnent worth and dignity. The 
tríbunes immediately quitted the city, and 
fied to Qesar, who was then at Raveuua, 
waiting an answer to his latc demands, wliuse 
equity he lioped would dispose all parUes to 
eiitertain thoughts of peace. 

V. The following days the senate assrm- 
bled without the city, where Pompeý con- 
finned everything he had before inlimated by 
the mouth of Scipio. He opplauded Uie 
rrsohiiion and courage of the senators, ac- 
quainted them with the state of his forces. 
tliat he had ten legions already in arms, ancl 
was besides well informed, that Ccsar*s triMps 
were by no means satisfied with Uieir gpiirral ; 
iiay, had evenrcfused to support and foilow 
liíro. It was then proposed in Uie seiutti*, 
that troops should be raised over all Itiilr ; 
Uiat Faustus Sylla should be.sent proinuor 
into Mauritania; that Pompey sltould be 
supplied with money out of the public treasury, 
aiid that king Juba should be drclared fnend 
and ally of Uie people of Rome : but Mar- 
cellus opposed the last of these ; and Phllip- 
pus, tríbune of the people.. would not agree to 
the propretorship of Sylla. The oUier motions 
were approved by the senate. llie affair of 
the provinces was nezt decided; two of 
which were consular, the rest pretorían. Syiia 
fell to ihe share of Scipio, and Gaul fell fco L. 
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DoniUiis. Phiiippia and Mareellin were set 
aside, thnHi|ph the priTate Yiewsof the preTaiI- 
mg partj. The rest of the-provinces were 
assigned to men of pretorían rank ; who wait- 
ed not U> have their nomination coníinned by 
the people, as liad lieen the custom in former 
years, but after taking the usual oath, depait- 
ed fur their several commnnds in a miiitá% ha- 
biL The consuis ieft the city, a ttiing unheard 
of Uli that time, and lictors were seen wallcing 
be&re private men in the forum and capítol, 
contrary to the ezpress practice of former ages. 
Troops were levied over ail Italy, arms en- 
Joined» money demanded of the cotonies and 
free towns, and even taken from the very tem- 
ples ; in í&ney neitlier divine norhuman rights 
wfTt rpgarded. 

VI. CKsar liaving inteliigence of these pro- 
cecdings, addressed liimself to his troops : 
"He look notice of the many injuríes he had re- 
oeived on aii occasions from his enemies^ who 
had alienated Pompey from him, by filling htm 
with an envj and jealousy of his reputation, 
thottgfa he had done everf thing in his power 
to praniote his giorf, and favour his advance- 
nent to the highest dignities. He complabied 
of the oew precedent introduced into the com- 
moowealth, in checking, and hinderíng by arms, 
the opposition of the tribunes, whicli of late 
yvars liad been restored to its wonted force. 
That Sylla, who had almost annihilated the 
triboneship, had yet left it the liberty of oppo- 
«tion ; wliereas Pompey, who valued himself 
apon the re-estabiishment of tlut ofBce, de- 
prived it now of a príviiege It had always en- 
joyed. That the decree enjolning the magi- 
itnites to providfc for the safety of the oommon- 
weaith, which implied an order to the Roman 
peopie to repair to arms, was never wont to he 
Qsed biit on occasion of dangerous iaws, sedi- 
tioQB mea^urps pursued by the tribunes, or a 
fHeneral secession of the people, when they 
possessed tliemselves of the temples and placea 
of stfvngth ; crímes, which in former ages had 
been explated by the fate of Satuminus and 
the Grecclii. That at present nothing of tliis 
kind had lieen attempted, nor so much as 
thóiight of ; no law promidged, no endeavour 
osed to se<luce the people, no appearance of 
rpvolt nr disotrection. He therefore conjiired 
them to drfemi against the malice of his eiie- 
mies, the lioiiour and reputation of a general, 
tiiitler wliom they had served nine years with 
10 miicb advantage to tlie commoiiwenlth, 



gained so m&ny liettles, uid snbdued all Gaiil 
and Gennany." Thesoldiersofthe thirteeiitli 
Iegion,who were prrsent, aiid whom Iie had sent 
for in the begiiining of tlie troubles, (tlie rest 
not being yet anivedj críed out, tJiat they 
were determined to maintain the honour ot 
their general, and to revenge the wrongs doue 
to the tríbunes. 

VII. Being assured of the good will of the 
soidiers, he marched with that legion to Rim- 
ini, where he was mct by the tribunes of the 
people, who had fled to him for protection 
He ordered the other legions to quit their win- 
ter quarters, and follow him with all expedi- 
tion. Wliile hc was at Himini, young L, C«- 
sar, whose father was one of his lieutenants, 
came to hlm ; and after acqiminting hUn with 
the occasion of his journey, added, tliat he had 
a prívRte message to him from Pompey, ** who 
was desirous of clearing himself to Ciesar, thaé 
he might not interpret those actions as de^- 
signed 4o RfTront lilm^ which hnd no other aim 
but tlie good of ihe coinnionwealth : thal it had 
been hisconstant maxim, to prefer the interest 
of the republic to any prívate eiigagement ' 
that it was wortJiyof Oesar, to sacrífice liis 
passion aiid resentment to the same noble mo- 
tive ; and not prejudice tlie commonwealth, 
by pushing too far Iiis revenge against his pri- 
vate eiiemies.*' He added sometliing more to 
the same purpose, mingled with excuses for 
Pompey. Tlie pretor Roscius joined likewise 
in the negotiation, declaríng Iie was commis- 
sioned so to do. 

VIII. lliough all this tended little to re- 
dress the injiiríes of which Cffisar complained, 
yet consideríng these as proper persona liy 
whom to trensmil his thoughts, he begged of 
them^ tliat as they had not scnipled to bring 
Pompey's demaiids to him, tliey would iike- 
wise carry back his proposals to Pompey ; that, 
if possible, so small a labour might put an end 
to mighty diíTerences, aad deliver all Italy 
from tlie fear of a civil war. He told them 
'* That the iiiterest of tlie commonwealth had 
always been dearer to him tlian life ; but he 
could not help grievíng at the malice of his 
enemies, who had fnistrated the good inten- 
tions of the Roman peopie in his favour, by 
cutting off six inontlis from his command, and 
obliging him to retum to Rome to sue for the 
consulship, tliougli a law had been made dia- 
peiisiiig witli Iiis persoiial attendance; that 
Iie Iiad yet, for the soke of the conimoiiweaIth« 
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ptticntly labnllted to thte aflSBiiIt upon hla ho- 
nour ; that CTen his pitiposal of diabanding 
the annica on both lidea» which he had niade 
hf a letter io the wnate, had been rpjected : 
that new leviee were making orer all Italy : 
that iwo legiooi, which had been taken from 
him, under pretenoe of the Parthian war, were 
itill retidned in the aenrice of hls enemfea : 
that the whole itate wai in anna. What 
could all thisaim at faut his deatmcUon f That, 
nerertheleM, he was ready to agree to any pro- 
powl, and expose himaelf to any danger, Ibr 
the nke of his oonntry. Let Pompey go to 
his goremment : let all the armíes be diaband- 
ed : let everj body throuwhout Italy lay down 
thelr arros : let every thtaig that partidpates 
of tenror and foroe be remoYcd : let the elec> 
tions of magistrates be roade with perfect free- 
dom ; and let the republic be administered by 
the authority of the senate and people. And 
the better to settle all theae articles, and oor- 
roborate them with the sanction of an oath, 
let either Pompey hhnself draw nearer, or suf- 
fpr Caesar to approech him ; asall theirdiifer- 
'enc«s may be raost easilj terminated by acoo- 
fcrence." 

IX. Roscius and L. Oesar, haTinn; received 
this answer, departed for Gapua, where tliey 
found Pompey and the consuls, and laid be- 
fore them CaBaar's propoaals. After deliber- 
attn|r upon the aJiálr, they sent a reply, in 

* writing, by the same messengeis, the purport 
ofwhichwas: " That Caesar sbould quit Rim- 
Ini, retum to Qaul, and dbband his army ; 
which conditions perfonned, Pompey woutd 
go into Spain. In the meontime, tlll Caesar 
gave securlty for the perf «mance of what he 
had promised, neither Pompey nor the con. 
suU would disconthiue the levies.'* 

X. Jt was, by no means, a ftOr proposal, 
that Caesar should be obliged to quite Hlmini 
and retum to Gaul, wfaile Pompey held pro- 
TÍnoes and legions that were none of his : that 
he should dismiss his army, whilst the other 
was levying troops: and, that only a general 
promise of gohig into Spain should be given, 
wlthout ftxing a day for his departure; by 
whicheTasion, was he to be found in Italy, even 
at the expiration of Cmsar's consulship, he 
cottld not yet be charged with breach of fmth. 
Hia forbearing too to appoint a time fora con- 
ference, and declinhig to approach nearer, gave 
little reason to hope for a peaoe. He there- 

. fbre sent Antony to Arretium, with íive co- 



horts; renuúned hunself at Rfanlni, with two^ 
where he reeolved to levy troops ; and aeníni^ 
Pisanrum, Fanum^and Anoona, left a ooliaiil 
m each for a gairlaon. 

XI. Meantime» being infonned that Hier- 
rous the pretor had entered Iguvium,with áve 
cohorts, and was endeavouring to fortlfy the 
town ;%s he knew the inhabtenta to be well 
inclined to hia faiteresty he detached Corio 
thither, wíth threecohorta, diawn from Lisnu- 
ram and Rimini. Upon this, Theimus» wiio 
oould not oonfide in the townsmen, retired wlch 
his cohorts, and quitted the place: bni hia 
troope abandoning hlm In their march, letoni- 
ed seveially to thelr own liomes. Curio waa 
received faito the plaoe with great demansti»- 
tions of joy : which being lepoited to Casar, 
as he found he liad the good will of the oolo- 
nies and free towns, he drew the oohorta of 
the thiiteenth legion out of garriaon, and 
marched to Auximum, which Attíns held with 
a body of troops, and whence he had deapatcii- 
edsenatorstolevyforoesoverallPicenum. C»> 
sar's aiTival beiag known, the diief citiaens of 
Auximum went in a body to Attius Vams, and 
told him : " Tiiat it díd not belong to them to 
deteimine on which side justice lay ; but that 
neither they, nor the other municípal towna, 
could endure to see their gates ahnt agBinst 
Caaar, who by his greai actioos had deservod 
so well of the commonwealth : that therefom 
he would do well tn consult his own safeCj 

' and reputation.*' AttiuSi moved by this speech, 
drew off his garrison and fled. But some of 
C«esar*s ftrst ranlu pursuing hfan, obiiged him 
to stop ; and a battle ensuing, lie was desert- 
ed by his men. Some pf tlie troops retnmed 
home ; the rest went over to Caesar, and 
brought along with them L. Pupius. fint cen- 
turion of tlie legion, who had íbmieriy held 
the same mnk fai Pompey's aimy- CaKar 
commended Attius's soldiers; dismissed Pn- 
pius: retnmed thanksto the Inhabitants of 
Auzimum ; and promised io retain always a 
grateful remembrance of their attachment. 

XII. ThesethfaigsbefaigreportedatRonie, 
the constemation was so great over the whole 
city, that when the consul Lentulus came to 
the treasury» to deliver out the money to Pom- 
peyj in coiisequence of the decree of the aen- 
ate, he scaree walted the opanfaig of the imier 
door, but precipitately left the place, upon a 
folse rumour, ihat Csesar was approadifai||> 
and some of his cavalry already fai view. Ha 
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IbDowBdby hlicollcaf ae Marcellus, 

■nd tke graoter part of Ihe magistntes» Poin- 

pey had leíl the town the day before, and was 

vfxm hi8 way to Apulia, where he had quaiter- 

ed the legíons he had received írom Cnar. 

Tlie ie^es were discontiiiaed within the city, 

and no place appeared secure on this side 

CapoB. Here, at last, they toolL oourage and 

raUied, and be|iran to renew their levies in the 

rokinies round about, wliich liad been sent 

thither bf the Julian law. Lentolus sum- 

BMmed into the Ibrum the gladiators wliom 

Casar had ordered tobe trained up tliere, 

^▼e them their iiberty, fumished them with 

boneSt and oommanded them to follow him. 

Bnt beingaíterwardsadfflonished Yij his fiienda 

that this step was uniyersally oondemned^ he 

dispersed them into the neighixnirlng town of 

Campania, to keep garrison thére. 

XIIT. Caesar meanwhiie leaving AuxfaDum, 
traversed the whole country of Picenum; 
where he was joyfully received in ail paits by 
the Inliabitants, who fumished his army wlth 
eveiy thing necessary. Even Cingulum itself, 
a town founded by Labienus, and bnilt at hls 
own expense, sent deputies to him, with an 
offer of their submission and servlcea. He 
demanded a certain number of soldien, which 
were sent immediately. Meantime the twelíth 
legion joined liim; and with these two he 
marched to Ascuium, a town of Picenom. 
Here Lentalus Splnther commanded with ten 
oohorts ; who, hearing of Caesar's approech, 
quitted the place with his troops, who almoet 
lúl deserted liim npon the march. Being left 
wíth only a few, he feil in wlth Vibullius 
Rnfus, whom Pompey Imd sent into Picenum 
to encourage his foUowers in those parts. VI- 
biillius nnderstanding from him the state of 
aífiiirs in Picenum, dismissed Lentulus, and 
took the soldiers under his oommand. He 
liÍLewise drew together fixmi the neighbooring 
provinces as many as he could meet with of 
Pompey*s levles: among the rest, Ulcilles 
Hirus, who was flying, with stx cohorts, from 
Camerinum, where they had been quartered. 
Out of ali these he formed thirteen cohorts, 
with which he posted, by great Joumeys, to 
Corfintum, where Domltius Ahenobarbus com- 
manded ; whom he informed that Cssar was 
approaching with two legioiis. Domitius 
badaIrpadygottogether,with greatexpedltion, 
twenty cohorts from Alba, tlie oountry of the 
'Maniy Peiigni,and tlieneighliouring provlncea. 



Xrv. Ciesarhavmg made IitmM^If roaste? 
of Asculum* and olilíged Leiitulus to retire^ 
ordered the soidien wiio liad deserted him, to 
he sought after, and new ievies to be made. 
He remained only one day there» to settlé wliat 
related to provlsions, aad then punued liia 
march to Corfinium. Upon his anivai there, 
he found five oohorts, whom Domitiuyi liad da- 
tached frooi the garrison> employed in break- 
ing down a bridge aliout three miies distant 
from the town. B«t CaBnr*B advaaced partiea 
attaclting them, tliey quickly abandoned the 
brídge, and retired to Corfinium. CMarliav- 
ing passed with liia Íegioni^ liaited liefore iht 
iawn, and encamped nnder tlie walls. 

XV. Upon thls, Domitíus engaged, by 
greairewaids^perBCRis weil acquahited with the 
country, to cairy ietten Into Apulia to Poinpey. 
whereln lie eamestly requeated liim to oome 
to his ald. He toid hlm, *• That it would be 
easy, In that ciose oountry, to shut up CBsar 
between two aimies, and cut off his provisions : 
that unless this courBe waa foilowed, he iiiuH 
self, wlth aliove tlilrty cohorts^ and a greatnura- 
lier of senaton and Roman luilghts, wouid iie 
exposed toimmlnent danger.'* Meanwiiile,liav* 
ing encouraged iils men, he disposed enginea 
along the walis, appolnted every one Íiis par- 
tlcnlar post, and, the more to aniinate them, 
promised each soidier four acres of iand out of 
hiB own estate, and, In proportion, to every 
oenturion and voiunteer. 

XVI. Meanthne GBBnr was Inforaied that 
the people of Saiinonay a town seven miies dla- 
tant from Corfinium, desiied Coput themseivea 
under his protectlon, but were reftrained by 
Q. Lucretius, a aenator, and Attius, a Peiignian^ 
wfao held them In subjection with a gairiBOD ot 
seven cohorts. He therafore despatdied M. 
AnUmy thither^ wlth five coÍuirtB d tlie Bev- 
enth iegion, wliose enBigns wera no aooiier des- 
cried from the walis of Suimona, than the 
gates were thrown open, and the whoie people 
In a liody, lioth soldien and townamen, came 
out to congratulate Antony on hls airiviú. Lu- 
cretius and Attlus endeavoured to escape over 
the wall : but Attius belng talten, and lirougfat 
to Antony, requested that he migfat be seot 
to Csaear. Antony returaed the same day, 
bringlng along with him tlie oohorts and 
Attius. Caesar Jobied these cohorta toliia 
army. and aet Attiua at lilierty. 

X VII. Cesar reaolved to empioy the tlirae 
first daya in Btrongiy fortiíyiDg lils camp, ík 
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procnriiii; ooni froai the aeigliboiirini^ townsy 
nná waitingtheaiTÍTal of therest of his foroet. 
Duríng this ■pace, the elgfath legioo joined 
Itim, wlth two and twenty cohorts of new lev- 
i(^ from Gaul, and áboot three hundred hone 
l'roni the king of Norlcum. This obiiged him 
t(i form a seoond camp onthe other side of the 
town, under the command of Curio. The re- 
iiiRining' days were spent in drawing a iine 
with redoubts round the piace» which work: 
was nearlj completed when the messengers, 
that had been sent to Pompey, retunied. 

XVIIL Domitius, perusing the despatches, 
thougfat propér to dissemble the contents, and 
deciared, in oooncil, that Pompey would 
speedily oome to their assistance. Meantime 
he ezhorted them tobehaTe with courage, and 
psovide CTery thing necessarj for a ▼igorous 
defnice. He conferred, however, privately 
wtth a few of his most intimate friends, and, 
in concert witfa them, determined upon íiight. 
But as his loolu and speech were found to 
disagree; as he behaved not with his usual 
oomposure and firmness; and was oljserved, 
contnuy to custom, to be much in secret con- 
ference with his friends ; avoiding public ap- 
peanuioes, andcouncils of war : itwasnot pos- 
sible for the truth to remain any longer con- 
oealed. For Pompey had wrote baclc, •' That 
he could not put all to hasard for his sake ; 
that he had neither advised iior consented to 
his shutting himself up in Corfinium ; that he 
must therefore endeavour to extricate himself 
as well as he could, and come and Join him 
wHh all his forces." fiut as Cesar had in- 
▼ested and carrled hls lines round the piace, 
tfals retreat was now become impracticable. 

XIX. DomitÍus*s design being discovered, 
tfae soldiers who were at Coriinium Iwgan to 
assemble in the evening, and, by means of 
tfaeir tribimes^ centurions, and otfaer officers, 
made iuiown tfaeir thougfats to one anotfaer: 
'< Tfaat tfaey were besieged liy Ciesar, wfao had 
already, in amanner, oompleted his worlcs: 
that their general, Domitius, in whose promises 
i^ assistance they had placed their chief hope, 
abandoning all concem for their safety, was 
contriving to escape privately by flight : that it 
was therefore incumbent upon them to look 
also to their own preservaUon." The Marsiat 
first opposed this resolution, and possessed 
themseives of the strongest part of the town ; 
nay^ tfae dispute was so warm, tfaat it almost 
caine to be dedded by tfae tword. But sfaort- 



ly after, being made aocqualnted witfa DouW 
tius*s intended flight, of wiiicfa before they had 
no knowledge ; they all, in a body, surTOunded 
Domitius, secured his person, and sent depu- 
ties to Ciesar : '• Hmt they were ready toopen 
their gaies, reoeive his orders, and deliver np 
Domitius alive.'* 

XX. Hiough Caesar was íully sensible of 
how great importance it was to get posseasioa 
of the town immediately, and jcnn the garrísoii 
to his own army ; iest by largesses, promisea 
of speedy relief, or faise reports, any cbange 
should be produced ; as in war great revolu- 
tions often arise from very tritiing causes : yet, 
fearing tfaat if he introduced his soldiers In the 
dark, they wouid take that opportunity to 
plunder the town, he sent back the deputies^ 
with tfaanks for tfaeirproffer, resolvingto have 
the walls and gates waiched with great care. 
To that end he disposed his men along the 
works, not at a certain distance, as usual, but 
in one contlnued rank, so as to touch each 
other. and completely invest the town. He 
ordered the mílitary tribunes, and officers of 
the cavalry, to patrol about the worlu, and not 
only be on their guard against sallies, but even 
take care to prevent Uie escape of particular 
persons. And indeed so alert and vigilant 
were our soldiers^ that not a man closed his 
eyes that night ; each expecUiig the event with 
impatience, and carrying his thoughts froni 
one thing to another ; wbat would l»e the frde 
of the Corfinians, what of Domitius, what of 
Lentulus, and the other illustrious persons in 
the place : in fine, what was like to be thc tssue 
of so compiicated a scene. 

XXI. About the fourth watch of the nigbi, 
Lentulus Spinther called frtmi the wail to tlie 
guard, and desired to be oMiducted to Cssar. 
His request being granted^ he came out of tiie 
town, attended by some of Domitius's soU 
diers, who never left him till they bad conduct- 
edhim into Cassar'spresence. '* Hel>eggedhim 
to spare his life, and pardon the injuries fae 
liad done faim, in consideration of their former 
fríendship. He owned the many obligatiens 
he liad laid him under, in procuring him an 
admission into the college of príests, obt&ining 
for him the government of Spain, afler the ex- 
piration of the pretorship, and supporting him 
in the demand of the consulship.** Ciesar in« 
temipted him by saying: '* That he was not 
oome out of thebounds of his province, with 
aa hitent to iigure any body; but to repel the 
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k^^iriei éoDe him by hts enemies ; to rerenge 
the wroDgs of the tribunes ; and to restore to 
the Roman people^ iHio were oppressed bj a 
smaLl &ctíon of the nobles, their liberties and 
prívileges." Lentnlns, enoouraged by this 
spet-ch, asked leave to retum into the town, 
** where, he saidythe assurances he liadobtained 
of hi9 own safety, would contríbute not a little 
to the consolation of others, some of whom 
were so terrified, that they were ready to take 
desperate resolutions." Leave being granted, 
he departed for the town. 

XXII. Assoon 8s it was light, Cssar order- 

ed before him all the senaton, senatocs* sons. 

military iribunes, and Roman kníghts. There 

were of senatortan rank, L. Domitius, P. Lent- 

ulos Spinther, L. Vibullius Rufus, SeztusQuin- 

tilius Varus, questor, L. Rubríus; also Do- 

mitius's son, and many young men of quality, 

with a great number of Roman knights, and 

some decuríons, or senators of.the neigbouríng^ 

municipal towns^ who had been sent for bj 

Domitius. As soon as they appeared, he gave 

orden to secure them from the insults of the 

soidiery ; and, addressing them in a few words» 

lemonstrated : *' Hiat they had made a very 

ili requital for the many signal services received 

al his liands." After which, he set them at 

líberty. He likewíse restored to Domitius six 

míllions of sesterces, which that general bad 

brought with him to Corfinium, and deposited 

in the hands of the two treasurers of the town, 

who surrendered it to Cssar. As this was 

pubiic money, assigned by Pompey to pny the 

forces with, Cssar might justly have seized ii; 

but he was wiliing to show himself genrroiis, 

as well as merriful. He ordered Domitius*s 

soldiers to take the usual oath to him, decamp- 

ed that very day ; made the ordinary marcti ; 

and after staying in all seven days before Cor- 

finium^ arríved in Apulia, through the terrí- 

toríes of the Mamicini, FVentani, and Larí- 

nates. 

XXIII. Pompey, having intelligence of 
wbat passed at Corfinium, retreated from Lu- 
cería to Canusium, and firom thence to Brun- 
dusium. He ordered all the new levies to 
join him, aimed theshepherdsand slaves, fur- 
nished them with horses, and formed a body 
of aboot three hundred cavalry. Meanwhile 
the pretor L. Manlius flying from Alba, with 
six cohorts; and the pretor Rutilus Lupus, 
from Tarracina, with tliree ; saw Cssar's cav- 
ahry «t a distance, commonded by Bivius Cn- 



ríus : upon which, the sol<fierB fmmediately ahaii- 
doned the two pretors, and joined the troops 
under the conduct of Curíus. Several other 
parties, fiying different ways, feli in, some 
withthefootyOtherswiththehoTBe. Cn. Magius 
of Cremona, Pompey*s chief engineer, being 
takenon his way to Brundusium, was brought 
to Casar, who sent him liack to Pompey with 
this message : " That as he had not yet ob- 
tained an interview, his design was to come 
to Bmndusium, there to confer with him in re- 
lation to the common safety; because they 
soon would be able to despatch, in a personal 
treaty, what, if managed by the intervention of 
others, oould not be hindered írom runnini^ 
into a tedious negotiation." 

XXIV. Having dismissed him with these 
instructions, he arríved before Brundusium 
with six legions, three of which were composed 
of veteran soldieis, and the rest of new levies 
drawn togetlier upon his march *, for as to Do- 
mitius*s troops, he had sent them directly from 
Corfinium to Sicily. He found the consuls 
were gone to Dyrrfaachium with great pan; of 
the army, and that Pompey remained in Brun. 
dusium with twenty coiïorts. Nor was it cer- 
taínly known whether he continued there with 
detógn to keep possession of Brundusium, tlmi 
he might be master of the whole Adríatic 
Sea, the extreme parts of Italy, and Uie coun- 
try of Greece, in order to make war on both 
sides Che gulf ; or for want of shipping to tranr 
port his men. Fearíng, therefore, that ít was 
his intention to keep footing m Italy he re- 
solved to depríve him of the advantages he 
might receive írom the port of Brundusium. 
The works he contrived for this purpose were 
as follows : He carríed on a mole on either 
side the mouth of the haven where the entnuice 
was narrowest, and the water shallow. But as 
this work could not be carríed quite across the 
port, by reason of the great depth of tlie sea, 
he prepared double floats of timl>er, thirty feet 
square, which were each secured by four 
anchors firom the four coroere, to enable thera 
to resist the fïiry of the waves. These, extend- 
ing all the way between the two moles, wero 
covered over with earth and fascines, that the 
soldiers might pass and repass with ease, and 
have firm footing to defend them. Tlie front 
and sides were armed with a parafiet of hur» 
dles, and every fonrth iloat had a tower of two 
storíes, the better to guard the work from fire 
and the shocks of the vessels. 
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XXV. Againft theae prpparaiioiu, Pom- 
p«7 made ufe of flevenU Isrge diipê which be 
foiuid in the pori of Bruiiduaium : and haTing 
fivied them with Umen of tbree etoríes, which 
he álled with a great number of engbies and 
daris, let them loose upon CBsar's floata, to 
l)rfalc tlirough the staccado, and interrupt tlie 
^orks. Thua daily &kirmislies happened with 
dnris, arrows, and slinga, at a distance. 
A midst tbeae hoitilitiea, C«ar*s thoughts werp 
siili bent upon peace ; and though he could 
iiot biu wonder that Magius, whom he had 
seiu with pfoposals to Pompe j, was not yet 
naiuned with an answer ; and even saw his 
(li'iiigus and undertakings retarded hj his fre- 
qiiriit oíFen of this kind \ he neverthelessstill 
lifnevered in these peaceabíe rpsoiutions. Ac- 
rordiiigly, he despatched Caniiiius Hebilus, 
oiie of his lieutenants, a relatiou and intiniate 
frii nd of Scribonius Libo, to coiifer with bim 
on this subject. He charged him to exJiort 
tliat nobleman to think seriously of peace, and, 
if possible, procure an intervíew between him 
and Pompey. Could this be effe<!ted, he sbow- 
ed ttiere was the greatest gromid to beiieve 
tliat peace would soon be concluded on reason- 
able tenns; the honour and reputation of 
wliich wouid in a manner wholly redound to 
Libo, if, by his mediation, both parties should 
1)e prevailed with to lay down their arms. 
Libo, after cooferring with Caninius, waited 
on Pompey : soon af ter he retumed wítli tJiis 
answer ; that the oonsuls were absent^ without 
whnm Pompey had no power to treat of an ac- 
commodation. Thus Cssar having often tried 
in vain to bring ábout a peace, thought it now 
time to drop that design, and bend ail his 
thoughts to war. 

XXVI. CoBsar having spent nine days 
about his works, had now half finished the 
staccado, when the ships employed in the first 
embarluition, being sent back by tbe consuls 
fttNn Dyrrhachium, retumed to Brundusium. 
Pompey, either alarmed at Cesar*s works, or 
because from the first be had determined to 
relinquish Italy, no sooner saw the transports 
arrive, than he prepared to carry overthe rest 
of his forces. And the better to secure himself 
ogainst Caesar, and prevent his troops from 
l>reaking into the town during the erabark- 
nUon, he walled up the gates^ barricaded the 
F.rpets, or cut ditches across them, fllled wtth 
1 n'utrd stakes, and covered with hurdles and 
enrth. The two streets which led to tbe port 



>nd which he left open for the pssisgc o€ hta 
men, were fiMiified with a doobie paiisado of 
very strong well sharpened stakes. These ps^e^ 
paratioos being made, he ordered the soldieflv 
to emberk with great silefk», having plaeed 
on the walls and towen some select arcberB 
and slingen, who were to wait till all ibe 
troops had got aboard, and then retire, upon m 
signai given, to some small ships that waited 
them at a convenient distance. 

XXVII. The people of Bmndusium, pro- 
voked by the affronts they had recelvcd from 
Pompey, and the insults of his soldiers, wiahed 
weli to Cmsar's cause; and having notice 
of Pompey*s intended departure whiic th« 
soldien were busied with the care of embarit- 
ing, foumt means to signify it ftiom the tops o 
their boiises. r«sar, upon this uitelligeiice, 
orden'd scaling ladden to be prrpared, aiMl 
tlie soldien to repair to their arms, tliat lie 
might not lose any opporiuuity of aciiug^ 
Pompey weighed anchor a litiie before night» 
and gave ihe signal for recalling the soldiers 
thai were upon ihe walls. who repaired witJi 
all ezpedition to ihe ships prepared for tliem. 
Meantime ilie scaling ladden are applied io 
the walls, and Ciesar*s troops enter.the tom-iL. 
But being iiiformed by ihe Bnindusians of tli« 
siiares and ditches provided for ihem by iJie 
enemy, tliey were obliged to take a grpai cir- 
cuii, which gave Poropey time enough lo put 
to seá. Two transports only, impeded by Ca- 
sar*8 moie, were taken with ilie troops on 
board. 

XXVIII. Though Ciesar was fiitly sen- 
sible, iliai to finisli the war at a biow^ he miist 
pass ihe sea immediately, and endea%-our to 
come up wiih Pompey, before he could dniw 
histransmarine forces together; yeihedreod- 
ed ihe delay and leiigih of time thDt such a 
pnýect might require ; tiecause Pompey liav- 
ing carried witli liim ail Uie ships on tho ooast, 
rendered tlie present execution of tlie desiga 
impractlcable.' He miisi iherefore wait the 
arrival of sliips from Picenum, &icily, and the 
remoter ooasts of Gaul, which was a tedious 
business, aiid, at iliat season of ilie year^ 
subject to great uiicertainiy. It appeared 
likewíse of dangerous consequence, to suffer 
a veteran army, and ihe two Spains, ooe of 
which was wholly devoted to Pompey, to 
strengihen themselves tn his rival*s hiterest ; 
to let them grow powerful by levies of horse 
and foot, and leave Gaul and Jtaly qpen to 
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thetr attacks In hbabsraoe. He detenniiiedy 
therefore, to lay aaidey forthe present, the 
desi|;n of pursiiíni^ Pompey, and tum all his 
thougfats townrds Spain. He Ofdered the 
magistrates of the municipal towns to assem- 
ble all the vessels they could» and send them 
to Brundunum. He aent Valerius, one of 
hís Ueutenanta, into SanUnia, with one legion, 
aud the propretor Curio into Sicilj with 
three, ordering him, as soon as he had mas- 
tered Sicil j, to pass over with his army into 
Afríca. 

XXIX. M. Cottacommandedin Sardinia; 

M. Cato 'mSicilj ; aod Africa had fallen by lot 

to Tubero. Tlie inhabiUmts of Caf^liari, hear- 

hï^ of Valerius's commission, of their own ac- 

GQnl, before he had \eh Italy, drore Cotta out 

of thclr city ; who teniíied by the unaiiimous 

oppositton he met with finom the proTÍnce, fled 

iuto Africa. In Sicily, (?atoapplied himseif with 

greBt diligence to the refittíug of old ships, 

snd buildin^ of new. He sent his líeutenant 

to raise forces in Lucaiiia, and the country of 

the Bnitians, and oniered the states of Sicily to 

furiiish him wiih a certaio number of borse 

aiid foot. When these preparations were al- 

nojt completed, being inforroed of Curio's 

&mval, be called his chief officers together, 

aod complatned, " That he was betra jed and 

abaodoned bj Pompej, who, without anj 

prpvious preparation, had involved the com- 

monwealth in an uniiecessarj war ; and upon 

betag questioned by himself and others in the 

senate. hnd assured them, that he was abun- 

dsntly able to sustain it," Havingthus de- 

clarpd his miud, he quitted the proviiice, which 

by this means fubmitted without trouble to 

Corio, as Saidiiiia had before done to 

Valeríus. Tubero arriving In Africa, found 

AtUus Varus in possession of that province, 

vho, afler the loss of his cohorts at Auximum, 

as we have shown above, had fled ínto those 

pan.%aud, with the consent of the natives, 

taicen upon him the command. Here he had 

found means to levj two legions, bj his 

knowledge of the people and countrj, where 

Ite had been govemor some jears before, 

afler the expiration of his pretorship. Tubero 

coming before Utica with his fleet, was forbid 

the barboor and town ; nor could he even ob- 

tain leave for his son to land, though he had 

I fit of sickness upon him, but was obliged to 

veigh anchor and be gone. 

XXX« Thesc affairs despatched, Caesar 



tfaai his traops mighl ttýpf 
toned them in the neamt Iowds, and set out 
himself fiir RoDe. Tbete he asKmbied the 
senate, and afteroomplainiiif^of the injuries of 
his enemies, toid them, " lliat he had never 
aflêcted extnMxdinarj honours, bot waited 
patientl j the time preacribed bj tbe laws, to 
solicít for a seoond oonsulship, fco which everj 
Roman citiien had a riglit to aspire : tbat the 
people, with the coocurrence of their tribunes, 
(in spiie of the attempts of his enemies^ and 
the vigoroos opposition of Cato, wbo en- 
deavonred, acoording U> cnstom, io spin out 
the time in speaking») had permitted him to 
stand candidate though absent, and that even 
in the consuiship of Pompej ; who, if he dis- 
approved of tlie decree, whj did he let it 
pass? But if he allowed Ít, wfaj now oppose 
tbe execution ? He set before them his 
moderation, in voluiitarilj proposing that both 
parties should laj down their arins, bj which 
he must liave been himself divested of his 
goveniment and command. He displajed the 
malice of hts enemies, who sought to impoíie 
terms on him, to which thej would not submit 
themselves ; and chose rather to involve the 
state in a civil war than pait with their annies 
and proviiices. He enlarged upon the injurj 
they had doiie him, in taking awaj two of his 
legiciis, apd their crueltj and iiisolence, in 
violatiiig Uie authoritj of the tribunes. He 
spoke of his man j offers of peace, his frpqiiciit 
desire of an interview. and the continual re- 
fusals he had received. For all these reasons, 
he requested and conjured them to undertake 
the administration of the republic, Jointl j with 
»him. But if they decliiied it through fear, he 
had no iiitention to force so great a burdeii 
upon them, and would take the whole charge 
alone. That in the mean time it would be 
proper to send a deputation to Pompej, to * 
treat of an accommodation : nor was he fríght- 
ed at the difficultj Pompej had started some 
time liefore in the senate \ thnt to send depu- 
ties was to acknowledge the superíoritj of him 
to whoro the j were sent, and a sign of timidi- 
tj in the sender. That this was a little low 
waj of thinking ; and that, in the same man- 
ner as he had endeavoured at a superíorítj in 
action, he would also stríve to be superíor in 
justice and equitj.'' 

XXXI. The senate liked the proposal of 
a deputation to Pompej ; " but the great 
difficulty was, to find deputies ; every one, out 
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of fear, rpfusín^ to cliarg« bimaelf with that 
cominíssioii. For Pompey, at his departure 
from Rome, had declared in the senate, 
'' Tiiat he would esteem those who stayed be- 
Kiiid, as no less guilty than those in Caesar's 
camp.'* Thus three days were qient in de- 
Itdtesand excuses. The tribune L. Metelius 
l.ad likewise been suborned by Oesar's ene- 
mies to traverse his design^ and liinder wliat- 
ever he should propose. Which Cossar 
coming to understand, and tliat he oniy 
wasted his time to no purpose ; he set out 
from Rome, without effecting what he íntend- 
ed, and arrived in farther Gaul. 

XXXII. Here he was informed, that 
Pémpey had sent into Spain VibuUius Rufus, 
the same who, a few days before, had been 
ttiade prisoner at Corúiiium, and set at liberly 
by Caesar; that Domitius was goiie to take 
possesakMi of Marseiiies, with seven galleys, 
which he had íitted out at Igílium and 
Cosanum, and manned witii liis slaves, freed- 
men, and Iaboun*rs ; that tlie deputies of the 
above-meiitioned state, youiig nien of tlie first 
quality, (whom Pompey, at liis departure from 
Rome, liad exhorted iiot to suffer the nieniory 
of his past services to their coiintry to be 
blotted out by tliose lately receivecl from 
CiBsar,) had been sent before, to prepare tlie 
way for his reception. Iii consequeiice of 
tlieír remonstninces, the iiihabítants of Mar- 
seilles shut their gates agaiiist C^vsnr, and 
summoned to their assístaiice tlie Albici, a 
barbarous people, wlio Iiad loiig been under 
theír protection, and inhabited tlie adjoiiiing 
mountains. They brouglit pro\istons from 
the neighbonring country and castles, re-' 
fitted their navy, and repaired tlieir walls and 
gates. 

XX XI 11. Cesar sending for fifteen of the 
principal men of the city, exhorted tliem not 
to be the first to begin the war, but to be swayed 
rather by the authority of ali Italy, tlian tlie 
will of one particular person. He forgot not 
Buch other oonsiderations as seemed most 
likely to bring them to reason. The deputies 
returaing into the town, brought back this 
answer from the senate : " That they saw the 
Romans divided into two parties, and it did 
not belong to tliem to decide such a quarrel : 
that at the head of these parties were Pom- 
pey and Caesar, both patrons of their city, the 
one having addcd to it the comitry of the 
V lcm Areoomici and Helvians ; the other 



afler the rediictkm of Gaul, coosiderably au^- 
mented its terrítories and revenues ; tluit as 
they were therefore equally indebted to boUi, 
it became them not to aid the one againsi tlie 
other; but to remain neuter, f.nd gnknt 
neither an admittance into their city nor 
port 

XXXIV. Whilst these Uiings were in 
agitation, Domitius arríved at Marseilles with 
his fleet, and being received iiito tlie town» 
was appoiiited govemor, and charged with 
the vrhole administration of the war. By hís 
order, ihey sent out their fleet to cruise roand 
the coasts; seiied and broiight in all the 
merchant vessels they could find, and made 
use of the nails, rígging, and timber, of such 
as were unfit for service, to repair the rest. 
Tliey drposited in public granaries^ all the 
com that was to be found iii tlie city, and se- 
cured whatever else tliey thought might be 
serviceable to them in case of a siege. Ccsar, 
provoked at these prppamtions, broiig-ht three 
legions before the town, began to erect towers 
and galleríes, and gave orders for building 
twelve galleys at Arles, wliich lN*ing fiiiished, 
launched, and brought to Marseilles, withtn 
thirty days from the cuttlng of the wood thry 
were composed of, he put tliem under the 
command of D. Brutns, and havíiig directed 
the manner of the siege, left the care of it to 
C. Trebonius, his lieutenant. 

XXXV. Duríng these orders and prepctfS- 
tions, he sent C. P^abius before liim iuto 
Spain, with three legions tliat liad winterrd 
aliout NarlxNine, charging him to secure with 
all diligence tlie passage of tlie Pymiean 
Mountains, which was at that time guarded 
by a party of Aíranius*8 army. His olher 
legions, whose quarters were more remote, had 
oiders to follow as fiist as they could. Fabius, 
according to his instructions, having made 
great despatch, forced tlip passes of tlie 
Pyrenees, and by long marches came up with 
Afranius's army. 

XXXVI. Pompeyhad then tliree lieuten- 
ants in Spain, Afranius, Petreius, aiid Varro. 
Tlie first of these was at the head of three le- 
gions, and goveraed the nearer Spain. The 
other two Iiad each two legions^ and command- 
ed, the one from the Castilian Forest to the 
Anas ; the other from the Anas^ quite tlirough 
Lusitaniá, and the terrítories of the Vettooes. 
These three lieutenants, upon the airíval ci 
Vibullius Rttfus, whom Pompey had sent into 
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S|Min, as we luLve> seen above, consulCed to- 
gêther^ and agreed, Uiat Petreius should join 
Alranius with his two \eg\onB, and that Var- 
iDsbouldstayandsecurefarUierSpain. These 
molutions beín|fr taken, Petreius leried horse 
and foot in Lusitania, and Afninius in Celti- 
bcria, and Uie barbarous nations bordering 
npon the ocean. When the ieTies werecom- 
pleted, Petitíius speedily joined Afnuiius, 
ihrough the terrítories of the Vettones ; and 
both resoL?ed to make Lerída Uie seat of the 
war, because the country laj convenient for 
iheir purpose. 

XXXVII. Wehaveakeadyobservedthat 
Aíranhia had three legions, and Petreius two. 
Berides these, there were about eighty co- 
hoft^ some light, some heavy arroed, and five 
thottsand horse, raised in both provinces. Cae- 
aar had sent his legions before him iuto Spain, 
with six thousand auxiliary foot, and three 
Ihousand borse, who luid served under him iu 
all his former wars, and he was fumished with 
the like number from Gaul, all chosen troops. 
For hearing tha( Poropey was comíng with bis 
wfaole force through Maurítania into Spain, he 
seni circular letters to all the Gallic states, in- 
viting by name those of Uie most known and 
approved valour, and in particular a aelect 
body of mQuntanieers from Aquitain, where it 
borders upon the Roman province. At the 
fione time he borrowed money from the mili- 
lary tríbunes and centiirions^ wliich he distrí- 
boied aroong the soldiers. This poikT* wasat- 
tended wiUi two great advantages: it bound 
ihe oflkrers to him by the obligation of intereat, 
■nd the soidiers by the Ue of gratitude. 

XXXVIII. Fabius,by letters and messen- 
gers, endeavoured to sound the disposiUon of 
the neighbouring states. He had laid two 
bridges over the Sicorís, four miles distant 
from each other, for the convenience of forag- 
faig, having consumed all the pastnre on this 
skle the ríver. Pompey's generals did the 
same, with much the like view, iríik;h ooca- 
ikmed frequent skirmishes between the horse. 
Two of Faliius's legUxis, whk;h was the ordi- 
nary guard of the foragers, passing one day ac- 
oordíng to custom, and the cavalry and car- 
riages following, the brídge broke down on a 
sodden^ by the violence of the winds and 
floods, and separated them from the rest of the 
army. Afranius and Petieius perceivhig it, by 
tbe fiucines and hnrdles that came down with 
Ika slnam; detached immediately ibur le- 1 



gions, with all their cavaby, over the bridga 
that lay l>etween the iown and their camp, and 
marched io attack Fabius's iegions. Upon 
this, L. Plancus, wlio commanded the escort, 
finding himseif haid pressed, seising a rísing 
ground, and forming his men into two divi- 
síons, posted them beck to back, that he 
míght not be surrounded by Ute eneniy's 
horse. Bj this disposttion, Uiougli inferíor in 
number, he was enabied to sustain the fnrious 
charge of their legions snd cavalry. Duríitg 
the course of the batUe, the ensigns of two ie« 
gions were perceived at a distance, which 
Fabíus had sent by the fiuther brídge to sus- 
tain his party, suspeciing wiiat miglit happen, 
and that Pompey*8 generals might seise the 
opportunity ofiered them by fortune, to fali 
upon our men. Their arríval put an end to 
the engagement, and both parties retumed 
to their respective camps. 

XXXIX. Two days after, Oesar arrived 

in the camp with nine hundred horae, which 

he had kept for a body guard. He began by 

re-establishing in the night the brídge whicli 

Iiad been broken down, and was not yet quite 

repaired. Next day he took a view of Uie coun- 

try, and leaving siz cohorts to guard the brídge, 

the camp, and the baggage, marched with all 

his forces in three lines to Lerída, and stop- 

ped near Afranius's camp, where he remained 

soroe time under arms, and offered him battle 

on an even ground. Afranius drew out his 

troops, and formed them before his camp, half 

way down the hiU. Csesar, finding Uiat he de- 

clíned an engagement, resolved to encamp 

within four hundred paces of ihe foot of the 

mountain ; and to hinder his troops from being 

alarmed or iniemipted in their works, by sud- 

den incursions from the enemy, ordered them 

noi to Uirow up a rampart, which must have 

appeored and beirayed them at a distance, but 

to cut a ditch in front, fifleen feet broad. The 

first and second Ihies continued in order of 

liattle,as hadbeenresolvedfromthebeginning, 

and the third carríed on the work behind them 

unperceived. Thus the ^ole was completed, 

before Afranius had the least suspicion of his 

design to encamp there. 

XL. In the evening^ Caesar retreated wiLh 
his legions behind the ditch, and passed tha 
whole night under anns. Next day he car- 
ried the intrenchment quite round his camp^ 
and because materíals for a rampart must hava 
been fetched fiom a great distance, he coo« 
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tented kinseif Ibr Uie pMeni with a naked 
ditch, M the day before, aUoain^ a legkm to 
•ach nde ot the camp, and kefpinf^ the leti of 
the troops uader anns^ to cover thote thai worlu 
ed. Afruiiiis and Petreiut, io alaim our men 
and disiurb the works, advanced wiih their 
troops to ihe fooi of the mountain, aad ihreai- 
ened to i^ve battle. fiui Caeaar, truiiing io 
the three le^ons underarms, and ihe defence 
of ihe ditch, siill persiated in his design. At 
lasi, afier a ahori stay, and withoui daring to 
oome forward inio the plain, they reireated 
a|(ahi io their camp. lïie thinl day, CsBsar 
added a immpart to his camp, and broughi into 
It the six oohorts, with ihe baggage which he 
had left in his former camp. 

XLI. fieiween ihe cii7 of Lerida, andthe 
hill where Peireius aad Aírenius were encamp- 
•dy was a plain of aboui three hundred paces, 
In ihe midsi of which was a líaing ground, 
which CsBaarwanted to take poaseaaion of ; be- 
eauae, by Uiai meaiia, he oould cui oírthe ene- 
my'a communicaiion with the town and bridge, 
and render ihe magasinea they had Ín ihe 
town useless. In ihis hope, he drew oiiithree 
legiona, and haYÍng formed ihem in order of 
batile, commanded ihe ársi ranks of one of 
them to run before, and gain the place. Afra- 
nius peroeivíng his design, despatcbed the oo> 
horts thai were upon goard before the camp, 
a nearer way io the same eminence. The 
contesi WBS sharplj maintained on both sides : 
bui Afranius's party, who first goi possession 
of the posi, obliged our men to give ground, 
and being rehiforced bj fresh supplies, put 
them ai last to roui, and forced them io fl j for 
shelier to the legions. 

XLII. The manner of ftghting of Afianius*s 
soldiers was, to come forward brisklj agabisi 
an enemj, and boidly iake possession of aome 
posi, neiiher taking care io keep iheir ranks, 
nor holding ii neoessary to ight in a cloae com- 
paci body. If ihej found ihemaeivea hard 
pushed, ihey thoughi ii no dishonour to reiire 
and quii their posta, following in this |he custom 
of the Lusitanians, and oiher baibarous naiions, 
as li almosi always happens, ihai soldiers give 
in to the manners of ihe couniry where thej 
have long been used io make war. Thisman- 
ner of íighiíng^ however, as it waa new and 
unexpected, c^rdered oor men, who aeeing 
the enemy come forward, wiihoui regard io 
iheirranlcs^ were apprehensive of being sur- 
romided, and jei noi think ilieinselves ai 



liberij io break tbelr raoka, orabandoo tfaeir 
ensigns» or quii iheir poai, witliout aome very 
urgeni cauae. The firsi rsnka therefore berag 
pui into disorder^ the iegion m ihai wing 
gave ground, and retiicd io a neighbouxing 
hUl. 

XLIIL CsBsar, contrarj io his expectaiion, 
finding ilie oonsternation like tospread ihrough 
ihe whole army, encouiaged his men. and led 
the ninth iegion to iheir aaaistandiel He sooa 
pui a stop io the vigorous and insulting pur- 
suii of the enemy, obiiged them to tum thdr 
backs, and pushed them to the verj walls of 
Lerída. fiui the soldiers of ihe ninth iegion» 
elated with success, and eager to repair the 
loBs we had sostained, foiiowed the nmawayB 
with ao much heai that ihej were drewn inio 
a place of diaadvantage^ and found themseives 
directly mider the hill wliere the iown siood, 
whence when ihey endeavoured io reiire, iha 
enemy again focing alwui, charged vigotDosIj 
from ihe higher ground. The liill was rougfa, 
and steep on each side, extending onij so for 
in breadth as was suflk:ient for drawing np 
ihree cohorts ; bui thej could neiiher be reln- 
forced in ílank, nor sustained bj the cavalrj. 
The descent from the iown wns indeed aoaie- 
thing easier for aboui four hundred pace^ 
which furnished our men with the means of 
extricaiing themselves firom the Janger into 
which their rasbness had brought tliem. Here 
thej braveij niaintained ihe figfat» thou|^ 
with greai diaadvantage to themaeives, as weli 
un aocouni of ihe narTOwness of ihe piace, at 
because being posted ai ihe fooi of the hiU, 
noiie of ilie enem j*s darts fell in vain. StiII 
however tliej supported ihemselves bj their 
courage aiid paiience, and were noi disheait» 
ened b j the man j wounds the j received. The 
enem j*s foroes increased everj momenty freA 
cohorts being aeni from the camp ihiough tlie 
iown, who suoceeded ia the place of ihoae 
ihat were fiiiigued. Caesar was likewise 
obiiged to detach small parties to mainiain tlie 
batile> and bring off siich as were wounded, 

XLI V. The fighi had now lasted five honrs 
withoui inienniasionj when our men, oppressed 
bj ihe multitude of ihe enemj, and having^ 
spent ail their darts, aitacked the mountaiu 
sword in hand, and overthrowing such as op- 
posed them, obliged ihe resi io betake them- 
aeives to flight The purauit was continued to 
the verj walia of Leiida, and aome oui of fiear 
iook shelter In ihe town, which gave our 
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ao opportiuiity of nuikiiifr guod thetr retrpat | 
At tke Mme time Uie cavftiry, tliougli pusted 
diadvBiita|>[«ousl7 in a boltom, found meaiis 
hj iheir ^our to |;ain tlie summit of tlie moun- 
tain, and ríding faetween both annies, tiindered 
tiip encmy from harassing our rear. Tlius 
Úuf eugagement was attended with various 
Uiros of fortune. «Caesar lost about seventy 
men tn the first encounter^ among whom was 
Q. Fulgiiuiis, first centurion of the Hastati of 
tfae fourteenth legion, wlio had nised himseif 
hj hís Talour to that nuik, throu||rh all the iii- 
fenor onlers. Upwanla of siz liundred were 
«imDded. Oii Afraniusi's side was slain T. 
Ccciiius, first centurion of a legion ; aiso four 
eeiituiioiis of inferíor degree, aud above two 
haudred prívate men. 

XLV. Yet such were the circumstances of 

lliis áafs actioti, that both sides laid claim to 

tlie victorjr ; tlie Arraiiiaiis, becuuse, tliougli 

aliowed to be inferíor in number, tliey liad iong 

nistaiDed our attack, kept possession of the 

eminence whicli occasioned tlie dispute^ and 

obiiged our iiien ut first to give ground: 

CBSBf's troops^ because they had maintained 

a &ght of five hours, witli a liandful of meny 

and fai a very disadvaiitageous post; because 

thry had attocked the mountain bword in 

Imnd ; because thej had dríven their adversa- 

rieslirom the higher ground, and compelied 

them to take sheiter in the towii. Meantime 

Aíraiiius Ibrtified the billock which had been 

tbe subje^t of dispute, with a great number 

of worits, and posted there a iarge body of 

troops. 

XLVI. Two days after, a very unfoitunate 

aocident happen^ For so great a storm 

ftrose, that the water was iiever knovm to be 

bigher In those parts; and tlie snow came 

dovn in Buch quantities froro ail the mountains 

nwnd about, tliat the ríver overflowed its 

iMnks, and in one day broke down both the 

^dget Fabius liad bniit over it. Caisar's 

^7 was reduced to great extremities on 

this ooeasion. For his camp, aa we have be- 

ffire obaerved, was between the Slcorís and 

^-'B^f two rívers that were neither of tliem 

fonhible^ and necessarílj shut him np with- 

In the spacc of no more than thirty niiies. Bj 

^b means, neither could the states that hnd 

dedared for him supply him with pruvisioiis, 

Bv the troops that had been sf nt beyund tlie 

1^^ to forage, retum, nor the large convoys 

^ cipected firom Gaul and Italy get to his 



camp. Add to all this, that it belng near the 
time of barve^ coru wai extremeiy scarce * 
and tlie more, as before Oesar's airíval, 
Afraiiius had carríed great quantities of it to 
Lerída ; and the rest had been consumed by 
Csesar's troops. The cattle, whlch was the 
iiext resource in thepresent scarcity, had been 
removed to places of securíty, on the breakiiig 
out of the war. The pafties sent out to forage 
and bríng in com, were perpetualiy harassed 
by the Spanish infiuitry, who being weii ac- 
quainted with the country, pufsued them every 
where. The rivera thenueives did not imr- 
pede them, because they were accustomed tp* 
pass them on blown-up-skins, which they al- 
ways brought with them into the fieid. Afraa- 
ius, on tlie contnry, abounded in ali things. 
He had iaige magaiUies of com aiready iaid 
iip, was coiitinuaiiy receiving fresh suppiies 
from the province, and iiad pienty of forage. 
The brídge of Lerida fumished aii these con- 
veniences without danger, and opened a free 
communication with the oountry beyond the 
ríver, fram which Caesar was wlioiiy exciuded. 

XLVIL The waten coutinued several 
days. Caesar endeavoured to re-estabiish his 
brídges, but eouid not get the better of tbe 
obstacies orcasioned by the sweiiing of 'tlie 
ríver, aiid the enemy's forces statioiied on tbe 
opposite bank. lliey found it tlie easier to 
prevent his design, as the ríver was deep and 
rapid, and they couid discliarge their darts aii 
aiong the bank, on that particuiar spot where 
our men were at work: whereas It was ex- 
tremely difficuit on our side to stmggie with 
the force of the stream, and^ at the same time^ 
guard ourselves against the assauits of the 
enemy. 

XLVIII. Meanwhiie Afraniuswas inform- 
ed that a iarge convoy, which was on ita way 
to join Cffisar, had been obliged to hait at tlie 
ríver side. It consisted of archers from Ro- 
Tergue, Gaulish horse, with many carts and 
mnch baggage, according to the custom, of 
the Gauis, and about six thousand men of 
ali sorts, with their domestics and siaves ; but 
without discipiine or commander, every one 
foiiowing his own choice, aud aii marching in 
perfect security, as if tliey had nothing more to 
appreiiend tliaii in former times. There were 
iikewise many yoimg gentlemen of quality, 
senators* sons, aiid Roman knights, witli tlie 
deputies uf tlic states of Gaul, and some of 
Caesar*s iieutriiants ; who were aii stopped 
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•boft hf the riTer. Alniilus sei out fai tlie 
iiiglil, with tluee legfons, and all his cavalry; 
anil sendiiifp the hone before, attacked tliem 
when they ieast ezpected it The Gauíish 
squadraas, fonning with great expedition, be- 
gan Uie flght While the contest it'Rs upon 
equal tenns, the Gauls, though few in number, 
bore up against the vast multitude of tlie eiie- 
mj ; but seeing the legions advance, aud hav- 
ing iost some of their men, tliej retreate<l to 
tlie neighbouring mountains. Ttiis delay 
saved tiie convoyr for during the skirmisli, 
Uie rest of the troops gaiued the higher 
groand. We iost that day about two huiidrpd 
archers, a few troopers, and some servants and 

XLIX. Al\ thls served to enhance the 
price of provisions, a caiamitj inseparable 
from present scarcity, and the prospect of fu- 
ture want Com was aiready at fifty denttríi 
B bushel, the soldiers began to iose their 
strpngUi, and the evii increased every moment. 
Nay, 80 great was the change produced ín a 
few days, and such the aiteration of fortune, 
Uiat whiie our men were in the utmost want 
of all kind of necessaries, the enemy had 
pienty of every tliing^and were acoounted vic- 
torious. Ca^«ar left nothing untried to remove 
the preseiit scarclty : he dtsmissed aii the use- 
leas mouUis, and applied to the states that liad 
deciared for him, desiring them io send liim 
cattie where Uiey wanted com. 

L. l'hese things were greaUy exaggerated 
by Afranius, Petreius^ and their fríends, in 
the ietters they sent, upon this occasion, to 
Rome. Nor was fame backward in adding 
to the aocount ; insomuch Uuit the war ap- 
peared to l>e aimost at an end. These cou- 
riers and letters tiaving reached Kome there 
was a great concourse of people at Afranius*s 
house, many congratuiations passed, and mul- 
titudes of the nobiiity flocked out of Italy to 
Tompey ; some to carry the flrst accounts of 
Uiis gratefui news; others^ that they might 
not be so iate as to subject them to the re- 
pronch of liaving waited for the event of 
things. 

LI. Affáirs Íieing in this extremity, and ail 
tlie passes guarded by Afranius's parUes, with- 
out a possil)iiity of repairíng the bridges ; Ce- 
sar ordered the soidiers to build some iight 
bnats, itt imitation of those he had formeriy 
seen in Bi ttain, wliose keei and ribs were of 
wuod, uid the rest of wicker, covered with 



Íeathcr. When he had got a suflEk;ieat ni 
ber, he sent Uiem by night in waggons^ 
ty-two miles ofl' fioro his camp. In th^se Iie 
embarked agoodmimljerofsoidiers, ancl sent 
tliem over the river; took posaession uxiex- 
pectedly of a hiil adjoíning to the banlc ao 
the other side; threw up a forUficaUon bo- 
fore tlie enemy thought of hinderíng fiinx ; 
posted a legion in this fortificaUon ; aiid tlien 
Uirew a bridge over the Sicoris in two 
By Uiis means he recoverrd his foragers, 
cured the convoy, and opened a passage fbr 
futiu« supplies. The same day he detaciiecl 
a great part of his cavairy over the river ; 
who, faiiing unexpectedly upon the eiieiiiy*8 
foragers, dispeised up and down, without a 
suspicion of danger, made a considerabie c^»> 
ture of men and horses ; and ol»erving same 
Spanish cohorts on the march to their 
tance, skilfully divided themseives into 
bodies ; one to secure the booty ; the other, 
to receive and retum the enemy's char^ge. 
One of theír cohorts, which had rashly sep- 
arated from the rest, andadvanced too fiir be- 
fore the main Ixxly, was surrounded aod cot 
to pieces by our men, who retumed over the 
same bridge to the camp, without ioss, and 
riched with a considerably Ixioty. 

LIL Wliilst these things passed at 
the peopie of MarseUies, by the advice of L. 
DomiUus, equipped seventeen galleys, eleven 
of which were oovered. To these they added 
a muititude of smaiier vesseis, that they might 
stríke a terror into our fleet by their very num- 
ber ; and manned them with archerSp and the 
mountaineers we have aiready menUoned, 
whom they encouraged to perform their part 
by great rewards and promises. Domitins de. 
sired some of these sliips, and filled them with 
the shepherds and iabourers he had bron|rht 
thither with htm. Thus fumished and eqoip- 
ped, they saiied with great oonfidenoe, in qnest 
of our fleet, which was commanded by Deci- 
mus Brutus, and rode at anchor at an isiand 
over against Marseilles. Bmtus was much in- 
ferior to the enemy in number of ships ; but 
Caesar had manned them with his best soi- 
diers, chosen out of ali Uie iegions, and head- 
ed by cenlurions of disUnguislied bravery, who 
had peUtíoned hiui for this service. Tliese had 
providedthemseiveswiUi hooksand grappling- 
irons, and agreat numberofdarts, javeiins^and 
offensive weapons of ail sorts. Thus prepared, 
upon notice of the enemy's arrivai, Uiey stood 
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ouC to sea, and attacked their lleet The con- 

fli-;t was sharp and ▼igoKnis. For the moun- 

t'tiueers, a hardyiace, habituated toarms, and 

Lmíiiffd up in ^mr, scarce yielded to the Ro- 

i ;«n!« in biATery; and, haying but just parted 

..oin Marseilles, stili retained a liveixsense of 

..(«• pmmises 9o latelymade thenu The shep- 

I * rds too, animated by the hopes of liberty, and 

úvliUng under the eye of their master, did 

H'onders io merit his approbation. The 

townsuen themselves, confiding in the nim- 

blene^s of their ships, and the skill of their pi- 

lots, eluded the shock of our vessels, and baf- 

fled &11 their attempts. As they had abundance 

of sp9-room, they eztended their line of bat- 

tle, in order to surround our fleet. or attack 

our ships sing ly with a number of theirs, or in 

ranning along-side^ sweep away a range of 

oBTs. If they were compelled to come to a 

doser engagement^ setting aside the skill aiid 

Bildnrss of iLeir piloto, thej lelied wboUy od 

tlie Uavery of their mountaineers. Oor men 

wfre but indiflTerently provided with rowers 

8jid pilots, who had been hastily'taken out of 

stsne merchant ships, and knew not so much 

M ihe names of the tackle. They were incom- 

Dioded too by the weight and lumpishness of 

thetr vessels, which being built in haste, of 

uDseasoneJ tiinber, were not so ready at tack- 

ÍDg about. But when an opportunity offered of 

comiog to close fight, they would boldly get 

between two of the enemy's ships ; and grap- 

plíng them with their hooks, charge them on 

(^ side, board them, and cut to pieces the 

DUKmtaineers and shepherds that defend them. 

In this manner they sunk part of their vessels, 

toolL some with ail the men on board, and 

^ve the rest into the hayen. In this engage- 

nenty the enemy had nine galleys sunk or 

taken. 

LIII. The report of this battle reaching 

l^rída, and Osar havíng finished his bridge 

Wf:t ihe Sicoris, affairs soon began to put on 

a new face. The enemy dreading the courage 

of our horse, durst not disperse about the 

wmtry as formerly ; but eitlier foraged In the 

n^ighbourfaood of the camp, that they roight 

thesooner make good their retreat; or, by a 

íoogcircuit, endeavoured to avoid our parties : 

and iipon receiving any check, or even des- 

crymg our cavalry at a distance, they would 

'^"w dovrn their trusses. and fly. At iast, 

^ vere reduced to omit foraging several 

^ together, and reaolved to pursue it 



only by night, contrary to the general custBm 
of war. 

LI V. In the mean time the Oscenses aad 
Calagurritani, jointly sent deputies to Gcaar. 
with an offer of their sulimission and servicea. 
The Tarraconenses, Jacitani, and Ausetanl, 
and not numy days afler, the Illurgavonenses, 
who inhabit along the banks of the Ibems, 
foUowed their exampie. He only required 
them to supply hbn with com, to which they 
readily agreed; and having got together a 
great number of cairiage-horses, brought it to 
his camp. A cohort of the Illurgavonenses, 
hearíng of the resolution taken by their state, 
deserted from the enemy, aiid came over to 
Ctesar's camp. The change was sudden and 
great; for, the bridge being finished, provisions 
secured, this rumour of Pompey*s march 
through Mauritania extinguished, and five con« 
siderable states havhng dedared in his favour ; 
a great number of distant provinces renounoed 
their engagements with Afranius, and entered 
into new ones with Oesar. 

LV. These things having struck a terror into 
the enemy; that he might not be always 
obiiged to send his cavalry so far about to fo- 
rage, the bridges lying about seven miles fiom 
his camp,he bethougHt bimself of draining the 
river, by tuming some of its water into canals 
tliirty feet deep, so as to make it fordable. 
llie work being almost completed, Petreiua 
and Afranius grew eztremely apprehensive 
of being entireiy cut off from their provisiona 
and ifím^gib, because Caesar was very strong iu 
cavalry. They therefore thought proper to quit 
a post that was no longer tenable, and to carry 
the war into Celtiberia. IVhat contributed stili 
furtlier to confirm them hi this resolution was, 
that of the twó contrary parties, concemed in 
the late war,tho6e who had declared for Sertori- 
us, still trembled atthe name of the conqueror, 
and dreaded his power, though absent ; and 
those who had attached themselves to Pom- 
pey, continued to love him for the many ser- 
vices he had done them : but Cesar*s name was 
hardly known among these barbarians. Here 
they expected considerable reinforcements of 
horse aud foot ; aud doubted not, by taking 
the advantage of places, to be able to protract 
the war till winter. In order to execute this 
plan, they coliected all the boats to be found 
on the Iberus, and ordered them to be biought 
to Octogesa, a city on that river, about twenty 
miles from their camp. Here they commanded 
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a bridfs of boftts to be buili ; and, having 
•MH Iwo logloot OTor the Sicoris, foftiíied 
tbeir camp wltíi emnpert of twelve feet 

hVL Canr, havini^ notice of this by his 
soouts, kiboiued óaj and night ai his dnins 
with the utmost diligenoe; and had aliead j sú 
far diminished the water of the Siooris, that 
tlie cavalry oould, with some dUBcuity, pass 
over: but it iook the iofiBiitry as h'égh as the 
Klioulders, who had therefore both the depth 
of Uie rtver, and the rapidity of the streom to 
struggle with. Meanwhile it wasluiown^that 
tlie bridge over tbe Iliems was aimost finish- 
«'d, and Csesar's ford in great forwardness. 
This was a fresh motive to the enemy to fuick- 
en their march : wherefiire, ieaYing two aux- 
iliary cohorts, for a garrison, at Lerida, they 
cnissed the Sicoris with ali their forces, and 
joined the two iegions they had sent orer be- 
fore. Qesar had now no other remedy left 
but to harass and íatigue them with his cav- 
alry : for if he went with his wfaole aimy over 
his brídge, he lengthened his march prodi- 
giously, and gave Afinmius time enougfa to get 
to the I1)erus. Accordingly the horse having 
forded the river, came up with Petreius and 
Afranius*s rear, who had decamped a1)ootmid- 
night; and making a motion to surround 
them, began to stop and retard their march. 

LVII. Atday-break we discovered from 
the hiiis near the camp, that the enemy's rear 
was greatly harassed by our cavalry. Some- 
times they obliged them to halt, and disor- 
dered their ranks : at otlier times, the enemy 
factng about, charged with ali their cohorts 
at once, and forced our men to give ground ; 
who, wheeling again as soon as they began to 
march, &!led not to renew the attack. At this 
sight, the legionary soldiers, running up and 
down the camp, complained that the enemy 
would esnape out of their hands, and the war 
necessaríly be prolonged. They addressed 
themselves to the centuríons and military tri- 
Imnes, and desired them to beg of Oesar not 
to spare them ; that they feared neither dan- 
ger nor fattgue, and were ready to pass the 
ríver as the horse had done. Ciesar, mcved 
by their alacríty and entreaties, thougfa he saw 
some danger in exposing his anny to the ra- 
pidity of a deep river, Judged it yet proper to 
attempt and make trial of the pássage. Hav- 
ing therefore withdrawn fram every company 
such as were weak of body, or of less courage 
than the rest^ be left them in tbe csmp with 



a legion, and all the baggage. The rest of 
the amiy happily passed the river, by tlie as> 
sistance of a double line of cavalry. pla<red 
abcve and below them. Some of tbe in&ntry 
were carried away by the violence of the cmr- 
rent ; but they were picked up and save<i bj 
the horse beiow them ; so that no ooe mBn 
was iost. Uaving passed the river wiilioat 
Icjss, he drew up his army in order of battie» 
and began to punue the enemyín three lines • 
and such was the ardour of the soldiers, that 
notwithstanding the army was obliged to i 
a circuit of siz miles, notwíthstanding the 
necessariiy iost in crossing the river, thej got 
up at the ninth hour of the day to the enesny^ 
who had set out at midnight. 

L VIII. When Afiranius and PetreiiB per- 
ceived them at some distance, being with rra- 
son intimidated^ they suspended their maich, 
bslted on an eminence, and' formed in order 
of battle. Ciesar woiild not hassrd an action 
with his troops, thus fatigued, and halted like- 
wise in the plain. On this the enemy re> 
sumed their march, and he the pursnlt ; whicli 
obliged them to encamp eariier tlian they de- 
signed. Hard by was a range of moontains^ 
andabout five miles fiirther, the ways werv 
difficuit and narniw. The enemy reUred 
among these mountains, to avoid the puisiiít 
of tho cavairy ; and having placed paities in 
ali the passes, to stop CK8ar*s army, hoped, 
by this means, to continue their march to the 
Iberus, without fear or danger. This was 
their great aíTair, and what before all thinga 
they should have endeavoured to eíTect ; but. 
belng fatigued by a long march, and their 
continuai skirmishes with Ccsar's cavalry. 
they deferred it till next day. C«sar ilke- 
wise encamped on a hiil that lay near Iiim. 

LIX. About midnight, the cavalry having 
surprised some of the enemy, who had adven- 
tured a littie too far from their camp in quest 
of water ; Csesar was informed by them, that 
Pompey's lieutenants were decamping withoui 
noise. Immedtately he ordered the alarm to 
be Bounded, and gave his army the signai to 
march. The enemy» finding they shoold be 
pursued, kept still ; being afndd of a noctur- 
nal flight, wherein they would have had great- 
ly ihe dimdvantage, on aocount of their heavy 
baggage which they had with them^ and tho 
superiority of Casar^ cavalry. Nezt day, 
Petreius went privately out with a party of 
horse, to take a view of the oountry. Cmbt 
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ri I wtc<* detaclied a squadnin forthe same pur- 
1 <r^', luuUr the command of Decidius Saxa. 
)'<>th inade Ihe like report in their seTeral 
Cíimps ; that for ÍÍTe miles together, the cottn- 
ttj was level and open, but after that rough 
I iid BKMintainous ; and that idioeTer should 
first get pcKsession of the deftles^ might easily 
prerent the other army from approaching 
thf^m. 

tiX. Upon this, a oonncil of war was held 

Uy Fetreius and Afiranius, to deliberate about 

tbe tbne of beginning their march. The 

greatcr nmDber were for setting out by nigbt, 

n Iwpes of reaching the deftles before CaBsar 

oald haTe noticc of their departure. Others 

j^giied against the posribility of decamping 

^riTstely^ by the alarm given in Caesar*s camp 

U&e night before : '* That tbe enemy*S cavalry 

were continually patrolling in the night, and 

bad beset ali the ways and passes : that a noc- 

turaal engagement was to be avoided, because, 

in s civil war, the soldiere were more apt to 

lísten to their fears, tfaan the obligations of the 

militsuy oath: that riiame and the piesence 

of the centnrions and tribnnes, tbe great in- 

struments of obedience and military duty, 

coald have thelr propereffectonly in the light^ 

which rendcred it of infinite impórtance to 

wait the i^proach of day ; that In case of a 

disaster, yet the bulk of the army would es- 

cape, and be able to possess themselves of tlie 

post in questíon.'* This opinion prevailed in 

Uie council, and they resolved to set out the 

nezt moming by break of day. 

LXI. Ciësar having taken a view of the 

coontry, decamped as soon as it was liglit, tak- 

ing a consider%bIe circuit; and observing no 

particnlar route; for the direct way to Uie 

Ibems and Octogesa lay in the rear of Uie 

enemy's camp. He was therefore obltged to 

march through valleys and precipiceSp and over 

steep rocks, wfaich the soldiers could not climb, 

but by <Useiicumbering themselves of their 

arms, and retuming them afterwanls to one 

another. Bot not a man miirmured at ttiese 

dtficulties, in hopes of seeing a speedy end of 

ail tbeir labouis, if they could but gain Uie 

Iberus before the enemy, and bitercept their 

provísions. As in this march we pureued at 

first an opposite coune, and seemed to tura 

our backs upon the enemy, Afnuiius*s soldiers 

wbo obserT«Ml us from their camp, came forth 

with joyfttl looks, and insulted us on our sup- 

posed flíghty imagining the want of provisions 



obliged us to retum to Lerída. Their gener- 
als applauded theroselves upon their resolulion 
of not decaroping^ and were confirmed in the 
notion of our retieat, as they saw we had nei- 
ther horses nor caniages ; whence they con- 
cluded/he scarcity must be exceeding great* 
But when they saw us^ after some time^ tum 
to tfae right, and that our advanced guard luid 
already gained the ground beyond theircamp, 
there was not a man so tardy or faidolent, as 
not to perceive tbe necessity of decamping 
and opposing our maich. Immediately they 
ran to aims, and leaving a few cohorts to guard 
the cainp, sallied in a body> pursuing their way 
direcUy to the Iberas. 

LXII. AII depended upon despaich, aiid 
getting the first possession of tfae defiles and 
mountains. Our troops were retarded by tiie 
difficulties of tfae way, and Afranius*s by Uie 
continual attacks of Caesar's cavalry. But 
such was the situatíon of the Afranians, Uiat 
even supposing them to gain the hills first, 
they could only secuie their own retreat^ with- 
out a possibility of preserving their baggage, 
and the cohorfs lefk to guaid the camp ; be- 
C9use Cttsar's army getting between, cut them 
off from ail communication with Uieir own 
men. Cssar acríved first at the place in ques- 
Uon; and having found a plain beyond the 
rocks, forroed his men in order of batUe 
against the enemy. Afianius, who now saw 
our army in his firont, at the same time that 
his rear was conthiually harassed by the cavaU 
ry, haltedon an eminence, from whence he 
detached four Spanish cohorts, to take posses- 
sion of the highest mountain thereabouts ; or- 
dertng Uiem to make all the despatch they 
couid to seise it, that he might get UitUicr 
himself with the rest of his forces, and cl<citg- 
ing his route, march them over the iiills lo 
Octogesa. The Spaniards wheeling «bliqiu*- 
ly, to take possession of the place, were )•< r- 
ceived by Cssar's cavalry ; who charged il.i in 
furíously, broke tfaem at the first onsec, siir- 
rounded, and cut them in pieces in sigiu cí 
both armies. 

LXIII. Cesarhad now an opportunity nf 
giving the enemy an effectual blow; wím^ 
army, in the present consteraaUon it was undfT, 
would, he was sensible, inake but a fniiit rp- 
sistance ; more especially as it was suiTutiiKlf'd 
on all sides by tfae cavalry, and would be ol>- 
liged to fight on equal ground. He was 
pressed, on all hands^ to give the signaU Tlia 
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lif utrnants, Cpntiirions^ aml noili'flrT tiihuncs, 
got roond him, urfríng him not to cU lay the 
enga^eroent : ** That the soiilirrs were all 
cager for a battle ; whereas, on thc contrniy, 
the'Afranians had given many marks of fear: 
Ihat they had neither dared to support tbeir 
own detachment, nor oíléred to descend from 
the hill, nor been able to withstand the very 
first charge of our cavalry; that they had 
brought ttieir ensigns all into one place where 
they crowded confusedly round them, witliout 
observing ranks or order : that íf he was 
afraid to attack them on the eminence, he 
would soon have an opportimity of more equal 
ground, as Afranius would be obliged to re- 
move for want of water.*' 

LXI V. Cffisar was in hopes of terminating 
the afiair without bloodshed, or a battle ; be- 
cause he had intercepted tlie enemy*s provi- 
sions. Why therefore, even supposing the 
event to be prosperous, should he unneces- 
sarily lose any of his men ? Why should he 
expose to wounds, soldiers who had so well 
deserved of him? Why, in fine, should he 
tempt fortune ? especially as it redounded no 
leas to the honour of a good general, to gain 
the victory by his conduct, than by the force 
of his arms. He was also touched with com- 
passion for Afranius^s soldiers \ who after all, 
were fellow-citizens, and whom he must have 
slaughtered^ when he could equally succeed 
without touching their lives. This resolution 
was not at all relished by the army ; who, in 
their discontent, openly declared, that sínce 
Ccsar did not lay hold of so favourable an op- 
portunity, nor let tliem fight when they had a 
mind, they would not fight when he had a 
mind. But notliing could shake him. Nay, 
he even retreated a little, to give Afranius and 
Petreius liberty to regain their camp, which 
they dicl. He then posted troops on the moun- 
tains, to guard the defiles. and came and en- 
camped as near the enemy as possible. 

LXV. The day after, Pompey's lieuten- 
ants, distur1)ed at finding their provisions cut 
oíl^ and all the ways to the Tberus intercepted, 
coosulted what was proper to be done. They 
had it stiU in their power to retum to Lerida, 
or march to Tarraco. But while they were 
debating this matter, notice wasbrought them, 
tbat our cavalry had failen upon their parties 
lent out in quest of water. U|)on this intelli- 
grnce, they formed several posla of horse and 
foot, intennixed with legionary cohorts ; and 



bogan to throw up a rampart finom the GMip 
to the place where they watered, that the lol- 
diers might pass and repass under cover, witli- 
out fear, and without a guard. Afranios aod 
Petreius divided this work between theiHy 
and went to give directions about it in per* 
soo. 

LXVL Jn their absence, tlteir soldien 
found fiequent opportunities of conversing with 
our men, and sought out every one his feilow- 
citiaen and acquaintance. They began by 
thanking them for having spared them the 
day before, owning they were indebted to them 
for their lives. Af terwards they asked them, if 
they miglit trus| to Ccesar's honour; testifying 
much grief at being obliged to figlit with their 
countrymen and relations, with whom they were 
united by the stríctest ties. At last they 
stipulated even for their generals, whom they 
would not seem to betniy : and promised, if 
the lives of Petreius aad Afranius were gnint- 
ed them, to change sides. At the same time 
they aent aome of their principai officera to 
negotiate with Cssar ; and these preliminariet 
to an accommodation being settied, the 
soldiers of both armies went into one another'i 
tents, ao that the two camps were now in a 
manner one. A great number of centurions 
and miiitary tribunea came to pay their court 
to Casar, and beg his protection. The 
Spanish chiefs^wfao had been summoned to 
attend Afranius, and were detained in the 
camp as hostages, followed their example. 
Every man aought outhis acqiuiintance and 
friend, who might recommend and pnicure 
him a fovouroble reception from Ciesar. 
Thinga were carried to such a length, tliat 
Afranius'sson, a younggentleman, treated with 
Csesar, by the mediation of Sulpiciua. to de* 
sire he would gíve his word for his life, and 
that of hia father. The joy waa general ; 
they mutually congratulated each other ; the 
one, in that they had escaped so imminent 
a danger; and the other, in that they had 
brought to a happy conclusion so important 
an ent^riae, witbout atrikhig a bUiw. Coaar, 
in the Judgmentof all, waa upon the point of 
amply reaping the fruita of hia wonted 
clemency, and every body applauded hia late 
conduct 

LXVIL Afiranius^ having notice of what 
paaaed, quitted the work he waa engaged in, 
and retumed to the camp ; prepared, aa ii 
would aeém, to bear with an equai mind 
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whctevcr shoiild happcn. Bul Petieiiis wm 
aot wantiBg to bimMlf. He armed hls 
ilaTM ; aod Joiniog them ta a pretorian co- 
hoit of taf]gei-bearen, and Mmie Spanish horse, 
his dependents, irtiom he always kept aboot 
him io ffuard his peraon ; he instantl j Qew to 
the rampart, hroke off the conferenoes tf Ihe 
soldiefv» droTO our men from the camp, tnd 
pnt all of them he oould find io the swoid. 
Tiie rest flocked tofether; where^ alarmed at 
the danger to wliich they saw themselves ez- 
posed, they wmpped their cloaka round their 
left arms» drew their swords, and, tnisting 
to the neamess of their camp, defended them- 
selTesagainstthe Spanish target-liearers and 
CKnlrj, tiil they had retreated to our ad- 
vanced gaard, who screened them fiom any 
fnrther assault. 

LX VIIL Aíler this he went throogh the 
whole camp, begf ing hia troops, with tears, 
lo have pity on him, and Pompey their gener- 
al; and that thej wouid iiot delÍTer them 
both up to tlie cmel Tengeaiice of their eue- 
mies. £ver7 one upon thia flockj to the 
head-qnarters. Hiere Petreius proposes to 
the army to bind themselvcs bj a new oath, 
not to abandon nor betray theircommanders, 
nor to act separalely» but all in ooncerty for 
the conunon good. Hehhnself tookthisoath 
flnt, and then exacted il of Afranius, after- 
wards of the miiitarj tribunes and centurions, 
and iastly of all ibe compan&ea, man by man, 
Althesame timeanorderwasiasued thatall 
who had any of GBsar's soldien in their tents 
should signiíy it, thai they migbt be put to 
deolh tai the sight of the wliole army. But 
Ihe m^ority detestfaig thisbloodj order, care- 
Inily hid those i^ were under their protec- 
tkm, and procured them means to escape in 
Ihe nighi. However, the terror thej had 
been thrown into bj their generala, the 
aeveritj shown in pnnishfaig^ and the new oath 
thej had been obliged to take, defeated, for 
the present, all hopes of a surrender, clianged 
the soldiera' mfaidSyand reduoedthe war to its 



LXIX. Cmsar ordered diligent search to 
be made after Such of the enemj^e soldiers as 

had coaie io his camp dnring the time of con- 
ftfenoe^andcareíulijsentthemback. Some 
■ilitarj tribnnes and oentnrions voluntarilj 
ehoseto stajwithhfan; whomhe afterwards 
tnaledwith great disfcfaietioa; prtmolfaig the 
«sntnrionsto higfaer ranks, and hooouring the 



Roman knighls wHh the olBce of militarj 
tribones. 

LXX Hie AfrsnfaHi troops were destituto 
of forsge, and couid not water without much 
diOcuitj. The legionarj soidien had, in- 
deed, some provisions, because ibej had lieen 
ordered io bring two and twentj dajs* coni 
with tliem from Lerida; but the Spanish in- 
fantrj and auziliaries liad none; for Ihej 
neither had oppoftunities of suppijing them- 
selves, nor were their bodies inured to carrj 
heavj burdens. Accordfaigl j, thej everj daj 
deserted fai shoals to Ccsar. In this ex. 
tremitj, of the iwo expedients proposed, that 
of retuming to Lerida appeared the safesiy as 
the j had stili some provisioos hi thai ciij, and 
might there coooeri what furiher measures lo 
pursue. Tarraoowasalagreaterdistance^and 
thej would of course be ezposed to more ac- 
cideiits bj the waj. This resolution being 
taken thej decamped. Oesar sem the caval* 
rj before, to harnss and retard them in their 
march ; and foilowed himseif with the resl of 
the armj. The cavairj gave the enemj no 
Teapiít, lielng contfaiuail j engaged with tlieir 
rear. 

LXXI. The maiuier of flghting was thns : 
^Some light-armed cohorts fonned the rear- 
gnardy which, in a phiin, halted fram time to 
timeyandmadeheadagainstourcavairj. When 
tliej feil in with an eminence, the verj naiure 
of thc ground fomished them with the means 
of defending ihemseives» liecause thóse wlio 
were flrst couid cover them behind. Bui 
when a vaiiej or descent came in the waj, tho 
van cottid give no assistance io the rear, and 
our cavalrj aimojed them with their darts 
from the higher ground, wfaich put them in 
immfaient danger. In thls case, the ie- 
gioiis were obiiged to liait, and endeavoor 
to drive back tlie cavairj a good waj, after 
which thej ran down the vallej precipitaleijr 
unlii thej came io the opposite eminence. 
Fur their cavairj^ of which thej had a con- 
sidetable number, was so terriiied bj thefa' iii 
suooess in former skirmishes, thai, far finom be- 
faig of anj service, thej were forced to place 
it in the oentre to secure it ; and if anj of 
them chanced to straggie from the main bodj» 
thej were fanmedfaiteij taken bj CsBsar's 
horse. 

LXXn. During thesecontfaiual skfamidies, 
in which tlie enemj were often obiiged tohalty 
fai order io disengage their rear, ii Is casj to 
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pflmlte Uiat th^ nardr eoM not be ▼«7 
ezpeditiouB. Thi9 was in fact Uie csie; ao 
thiit afler adTancing foiir mllet, indiDg thcm- 
■elTQi ipreatly inorimp'Mled hf the cavaliy they 
lialted on an emineiioe. and drew a line be- 
Ibie them, as it were to encamp, hut did not 
miload their beasts of burden. When they 
•aw that Ccsar had marked out his camp, 
pfidied his tents, and sent hts cavalry to for-* 
age; suddenlf, towards noon, they resumed 
thelr march briskly, hoping; to be ríd of the 
oavalry which had so much incommoded them. 
But CBsarsetout Immediately wiCh his legions, 
leaTÍng a few oohorts to guard ihe baggafpe» 
and sent orders to his caralry to retum witk all 
dillgence. The cavalry leturaed according- 
ly, and having overtaken the enemy before 
the close of day, attacked their rear so yigor- 
ottsly, that they were almost routed, a great 
■umber of soldiers, and even some centurions 
being slaln. Ccsar^s whole army came up, 
and threatened them with an immediate at- 
tack. 

LXXIII. As they could then neither 
choose a proper place for a camp, nor 
contínue their march, they were forced to 
halt wfaere they were, fiur from any water, 
and on very disadvantageoiis ground. Cesar 
dld not offer to attack them, for the reasons 
mentfamed before : he would not even permit 
any tents to be pitched that day, that he 
might be the readier to pursue with all his 
forces, should they attempt to escape either by 
night or by day. The Afranians perceiving the 
disadvantage of their situation, employed the 
wfaole night in throwlng up intrencfaments, 
and disposed their camp directly fronting oun. 
The same they did the foliowing day, from 
ion-rlse tiil evening. But the fiu'ther they 
extended theircamp, and produced their llnes, 
in order to better their position, the fiirther 
they went from water, and to avoid one in- 
convenience, feil Into another. The íirst 
night nobody went out of the camp for water, 
and the next day the whole army was obliged 
to do It in order of battle, so that they could 
not forage that day. Cnsar wanted to hum- 
ble them by these misfortunes, and reduce 
them by waot and necessity rather than force. 
He began, however, to dmw lines round the 
caiQp, the better to check their sudden sallies 
aod imiptions, to which fae finesaw they would 
be dbliged to have recourse at iast Want, 



tbe 
aoon constrained them to fcill all tlfee 
burden. 

LXXIV. Two daya wera speot iD fomiBK 
and executing tliose reaoloUoiis; en the tfairdy 
Caesar had conaideiably advanced iiia wwk^ 
Afiwiius and Petrdiis, senslbie of tlie oonse- 
quenoes, drew aU tiieir faioes ovt of tbetsaoip, 
and fonned them fai esder of bafctle. CsBaw 
prpvioosiy caiied in bis woriunen, aaaembied 
liÍB oavalry, and piit hie army In a oondition to 
receive tliem, for fae w«s awve of tlie hnrt iils 
reputatton mlgiit sostafai, If, contrary to tlm 
opinion of tlie troopa, aod the eameat especta- 
tioos of aii^ he ahouid stiil seem to decline an* 
engagement. However, for Ihe wnaons al- 
ready mentloned, lie lesolved to keep only 
upon the defensive ; and tfae rather, liecaase 
the distance between the two camps was so 
small, that should lie even put his adversaries 
to rout, he could not ilatter himself with the 
hopes of a complete viciory. In Iím^ firaa 
camp to carop was not above two tfaoosand 
feet ; the armies were posted on each aide of 
this space, whlcfa was left void for the mo- 
tual cliarge and assauit of tfae soidiera. On 
supposition tfaerefore of a battle, the neamess 
of their camp fiimlshed an easy retreat to the 
vanquished. For this reason he reaoÍTed io 
wait the enemy^s charge, and not enter the 
Hrst into action. 

LXX V. AfianiusTa troops were nmged m 
two lines, consisting of ive Íegions, and tfae 
cohorts wont to he stationed In the wfngi, 
formed a lx>dy of reserve. Caesar's anny was 
upon three lines ; in tiie lirst of vdiich were 
posted four cohorts^ detaohed oot of cttch of 
the five legions ; In the second three ; aod ia 
the third the like number, ail fiom tlieir re- 
spective legions: the archers and slÍDgrrs 
were disposed in the miclst, and the cavalry 
on the two wtngs. The armies being drawn 
up in this manner, eacfa general kept finn te 
his resolution ; Cnsar, not to engage, unleas 
finced to it; and Afranius, lo prevenl the 
progress of our works. In this posture thcy 
continued tiU sun-«et, wlien botfa armies re- 
turned to their several camps. Tfae next day» 
Ccaar prepared to Msh fais iines ; and Pom- 
pey's lieutenants, as thelr iast resonroa, ea» 
deavoured to ftnd a fordable place in tiie Sl* 
coris. But Ccsar^ penetroting thelr deaífa, 
sent his light-anned Germans, with pait of 
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láscmmirf, otcrtlie riter, aad pottcd nny 
goodkMBet<tf tioopt ftUmg the baiik% it • 
»ail dtenoe from oae aooilier. 

LXXVI. Atlaat^ha^iiffiiohopeleft^aiid 
bdai^ in waat of every thiii|r, vood, water, 
fange, oom, they deBanded an hitenriew, 
aiid thal it migfat be, if poMible, in lOBe 
place ooi of the aigbt of the soldieni Cat» 
sBT denied the last pait of their reqjant, but 
oflQevrd lo gmit them a publie inlerview ; 
wherrapon Aftanlna, Iwving given his son for 
a luMtage, went tothe plaoe appointed by Ob- 
S8r, where, in Ihe pveaenoe of both anaies, he 
addi«Med hlm lo Ihis eflfoct : «^ That if wasno 
jitst matter of Uaase, eUher in liim or hk sol- 
diefs^tohsvepieserTedthelr ideUty to Iheir 
^meni, Pompey ; bat Ihat they hadnow snf- 
ficlendy acqnitted themseWes of their dvtj, 
«nd soífered enongh in his caase, bj the want 
of ali ÍLhid of neoessaries; that like wild 
beosts eanght in a toil, they were depriTed of 
Uie most «sommon eiOoTmcAfeB, liaTing their 
bodíes oppreased by want, and their mindt 
OTerwiielmed with ignominy, that they there- 
fore acknawiedged themaelTes Tanqnished, 
sad besouglit and conjnred liim, not io make 
a rígorouB nse of liis Tictorj, bot to tpm the 
iWes of his nnhappy co imtr j m en,'* This 
speech waa deUrered with all poosible marks 
of bmnility aad fabmlsiion. 

LXXVIL GBsarf^lied,'"niatheofaU 

miuiktndy had least reaaon to complain, or mi- 

pkire compassion : that all the rest had ínlly 

(ione their duty ; himself, in forbearing to at- 

tsck hira, with all the adnmtages of time and 

pwce, that the way io an acoonunodation migfat 

l>f tlie iDore open ; his army, in letumtng un- 

UHtched, the men that weie m tfaeir poner, 

cf^r injnries received, and the massacre of 

t^eir oomrades : in fine, eren his own troops, 

In f ndeaTOoring to conclude a peaoe^ wl ie r eon 

lii^T ihoQgfat tfaeir safety depended. Thns all 

onlers had shown an inclination to treat, wfaile 

Afranlus and Petiehis alone oppoae d an ac- 

coonnodation, refnsíng botfa interriew and 

tnce, and barbaroualy murdering those whom 

tiie ÍBith of a conferenoe faad enticed to tfaeir 

cBap : tliat it had tfaerefore faappened to tfaem, 

m fiequently fa^ipens to men of obatinacy and 

mei^ance, and they were foreed to have re- 

couBe to those conditions, and eamestlf so- 

lieit the Teiy same tcfms, whicfa not long be- 

fcieUieyhad dcspiaed. Hbwerer, hewould 

iM>t tnke adTaBtage of tfaeir present safamis» 



doB, or tlie iafnarable 
he Ibiiiid himsrlf, lo demaad any Ihing temi- 
ing to the increase of his own power, Imt only 
that tliey wonld dishand thase tnops which 
they had now f or so amiiy yeam kept oa fiNit 
agaiaothim. For wlth ndmt nther riew had 
six legions becn- smt inlo Spain; a seventh 
leried there, so many poweilul naries eqaif^ 
prd, ao moiiy aUe and experiraoed ofcira 
sent orer. These mighty piepaiations eoold 
not be meant agpiinst Spnfai, or to sopply the 
wants of the pfovinee, which harii^ enjoyed 
a kmg nm of peaee, had no occa sion for sneh 
extiBordinary fooea. Iheir renl aim was lo 
pave the wsy lo hb deatwction; to etfÍMt 
wmcny a new ipecies oi pownr nna oeen in- 
trodnoed into tlie commnnwealtfa^ and tfae 
same man appointed to eommand in Italy, at 
tiie gatca of RooM^ and faold Ibr so many years, 
tlioogfa abscnty tfae goremment of tfae two 
most polent ' pn if in c es of tlie repnblic. For 
tliisreason tfae magistiBtes were stripped of 
tfaeir prerogatires, and not snflered to take 
po wcBii on of tfaeir provinoes, at tfae expiration 
of tiie ptêtordrip or consuisfaïp, as faad always 
been tlie custom; bot particular goTernorB 
were senty liy the dioice and management of 
« ihetion. For tliis reason eren tfae excuse 
of old age was disallowed ; andtfaose wfao faad 
mefitcd a discliaige by tfaeir past servícet, 
were oompelled to take aimt again, to com- 
plete the nnmber of tfaeir troopt. In fine, for 
tfais leaton, fae alone faad becn denied tfaat jut- 
tice.whicfa wat nercr refnted to any general 
before him; tfaat afier haring tuooeaBfiilly 
served the oommonwealth, lie sfaoiild beallow- 
ed to retum faome, and dishand his own army, 
witfa some roarks of faononr, orat least witfaoot 
ignoimny. All wfaicfa, neTeitfaelem, be faad 
faitherto bome, and stili resoWed to bear with 
patience ; nor was it now his design, to take 
finom tfaem thefar soldiera, Aid enlítt tfaem, at it 
would be eaty for fann to do, bnt to prevent 
tfaeir employing them againtt fann. Tfaerefore, 
at he had already intiimitedy they must resolve 
to qnit Spafai, and disbandtfaeir forces, in 
wfaicfa case fae wonld injure no man. Thit wat 
hit final retolutjon^ and tfae only condition of 
peaoe tliey were to expecL'* 

LXX VIII. Thete conditiont were agree- 
able to Afraniut't toldien, who, inttead ol 
benig punithed, at they teared^ were in some 
soft rewaided by tfae dischai^ procured thenw 
They plainly showed theirsatísfaction. For, 
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wlille tlie place tiid tiiiie of thelr diflnlnioo 
irere delMting, they lÍgniAed bf their ipeitiim 
and crles from the nmpart, wiiere thêj tUioá, 
that they deslnMl to be disbanded fanmediate- 
I7; beoMue nosoiÍBÍent tecniítj oonld be 
IfiTen fbr the perlbniiaiioe of wfaat was put off 
tiil anotlier tinie. After some discnsslon of 
that aftieie by Casar and Afn^ns, it wasre- 
gulated, that those wbo liad honses orposses* 
•ions fai Spafai, shonld be discharged oo the 
spot; and the lest near the Var, a rirer be- 
tween Gaul and Italy. CaBsar,oo his side, dís- 
daral, tfaat he wonld hnrt nobodf , nor figroe 
any one to take on in his serrloe. 

LXXIX CMarondeitodlLtoAndthemfai 
oomnntiltheyfottothe Var. HeerenpiD- 
mised io restoie to them all they had lost in 
the war, that eould be Imown again; bimaelf 
Imlemniíýing liis own wldierB, who beiebf lost | 



pait oT their bootf. By thii ooMÍiiet he 10- 
qufavd thelr oonidenoe to sneh n d^grae^ tbat 
he was arbiter of all the dlspntea thej had, 
eitlier amoog themselTes, or wltfa their cosb- 
manders. ThesoidlenbefaigreadytOBralfaij 
aÍMHit their pay, becanse Petreins and Afiaa* 
ius afirmed it was not yet diie, Che matterwss 
reíened to Cnsar, wfao determliied it to tiie 
satis&ctSooofbothpaitlci. Abontathfadof 
the armj was disbanded dnriiig the two dsys 
thex cootínued here, after wlilch tfae leit srt 
ootforthe Var fai this order. Twoof Cmr*s 
iegfcios marched at the head, the othcn fai tbf 
rear, and the Tanqnished troope In theniddif. 
Q. l''uinsCaIenns,ODeof OBsar^alieatMiits, 
pnsldedoferthemaich. IntiilsinaanertiirT 
contlnned thelr roote to the Var, wfam tlie 
reBsafaider of the tnwpa were dlsbanded. 
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I. IMoBÍni flMttaiacs th» aleffft oí MarvclllciL— IIL VMMIat «rrlTM witk sÍMt to tÍM nHsí oC tÍM towiL-nr. 
1W ÍDkaMtuils repcir tlMlr flMt, ui JoIb it to that t4 Wm M ím^ V. A MoflffhtWtwoeaBnitMaiid tbcpo^ 
of MorMlllcc— V L In whirh thc htttcr oro dHcotcd^V II L IVchoiiot ralccc a prodiffkHU towcr ogainst thc tmra. 
>»IX. Lihrwtoc o nmcealuc of aiMooimoo »isi*.>— X. By whirh • tow^r bckHiffinf tn thc CBcmy Is oYcrthrnfi ti.— 
XT. Upan thii thc bccicffipd dcmond o triirc.— XIIL Wblch th«*j •flcrwordc brcok, ond in n Boddeo »«Iiy burii 
TrcboniaVs workc— XIV. IVcbouiac» witti wondrrful cxp«^iti»n, rolcccn ncwniidninttinff tcrrccc.— XV. V^ 
•n whii h thc bcdcffcd cffMn trcot of m •orr«id«r.— XVL MconwhU» M. Vnrro, in ftirth«>r Spain, prppkr*^ t» > • 
pncc C«i>iir.~XVlI Cmmt siunmon* n ffcncrni •■M'mbljr ttí th« •tnt*'* ct Cordaba.-*X VIIL Vftrr», 4fa*-rtMl bv :im 
tru<>r«, frocfi ovcr to C»sor.— >XIX CMnrharinv rcdncrd Spain, urritret befure MancillM — XX. llii» MiirM>i*ii »4 
•orrcuder.— L. Domiiina esrapcc by •»•.— XXI. Abuut the Munc timc, C Ctirlo irts uut fnr AMc»'.— XXU. 
WiK^rr, «t dm, hc wht* •uorecafuUjr •ffninai ▼■riM^XXXIV. Bat afti*rwnrds, Vnrus hnrtnir rtT^ vrt «upHi^< 
frum lcitiff Jub«, hc rashljr rrnturcs • bnttlc, wbcrca nllcr somo •dvuitaffcs in th«* brffiuninK, by ii<«>.tiu *4 »* 
Crtrnlry, b<* b ot tast cot »fl' with hi« whol^ •rmy. 
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AeUer Uie rowm from tlie enemy't daita. 
Tlie fleet being equlpped in thif nuuuier, the 
Maneilliaos, aatniated hj the pimycn and 
tean of theirold nen, matroosy and Yirgina, to 
ezeit themaelvei in defence of their oountry 
In 10 preming a oonjuncture ; embarked with 
* no lem ooniiídence and assurance, than thej 
had before their UUe defeat. For mich is the 
Wfaknem of the human mind, that things 
dailL, hldden, and unknown» ahrays produce 
In us a greaterdegreeof oonideooe or tefror ; 
as happened in the present case : for the airl- 
val of Masidius had fiiled all men with an un- 
comman shan of hope and eagerness. The 
wlnd springing up fiUr, thej sei sall, and reo» 
deavoused at Taoroenta, acastlebelonging to 
the iown, whero Nasldius lay wlth his ieet 
Hero they put their ships in order, armed them* 
selves with coursge for a seoond encoonter, 
and entering readlif bito all the measures pro- 
posed hf Nasidius, left io hbn the command 
of the left wbig, and stationed themseÍTes upon 
theright. 

V. Bruttts saiied to meet them, with his 
fleet considenbly increased ; for besldes the 
shlps wfaich C«ar had caused to be buiit at 
Aries^ he had aisojoined lo it six raoro, taken 
fiom the Maneiiiians, whlch be had reitted 
and rigged since the late actioa. Wlierefore 
cxhorting his men to despise an enemy, who 
had not been abie U> resist them when entlre 
and unvanquished, he advanced against them 
íbll of resolution and oonfidence. It was easj 
to disoem fiom Tkebonius's camp, and the emi- 
nences anrand it, what passed in the town. 
AU the youth that were lefty the oid men, the 
women» children, and even the guards upon 
the walls, exiending their hands to heaven, or 
rapairing to the iempies, and prostnitingthem- 
selves atthe altan, besoughi the godsiogrant 
them viciory. Nor was thero a man anumg 
them who did noi believe, thai their safeiy 
depended whoUy on the issoe of thai day's ac- 
tlon. For ihe choioe of their youth, and the 
mosi considerebie men of their ciiy, were aU on 
board the fleei: insomuch, thai in case of any 
disaaier, they had no resouroe ieft ; buishould 
tiieyobiainthe victory, they were in hopesof pre- 
servlng iheir cliy, either by iheir own foroes, or 
the rtínforcements they expected from without 

VI. Acoordtaigly, in the engagemeni, they 
hehaved with ihe mosi deiermhied courage. 
The reoiemlManoe of whai their wives and 



chUdren had repreantad to them at tfaeir 
paiture served to exali their bnvery; in a 
íttli pemiasion, thai this was the laai opporta* 
nity they shoold have of exeiting theiuelvea 
in defence of thelr oountry ; and that if thej 
feii in the engagement, thelr feilow-ciiiaeiia 
could noi iong survive them, as tlieir*fiiite 
musi be the eame upon the taktaig of the Umn. 
Our ships behig ai some distance from each 
other, Imth gave the enemy*s piiots an oppor- 
iuniiy of showing thelr addrë» tai wprking- 
their vcasels, and flying io the assistaiice cí 
their friendSf when they were iaid hold on bj 
onr greppling hooks. And taideed, wtien it 
came io aciose ighi, they seconded the iiMHint- 
aineen with wonderfoi resoluiion, and, in 
brevery, seemed io yield but little to oor inen. 
Ai the same timey a greai quantity of darts^ 
poored incessanily fiom their smalier frígalea, 
wounded a greai many of our rowen, and siich 
of the soidien as were without sheiter. Two 
of their gaUeys feU upon that of Brutus. whicíi 
was easUy diittaiguished by its flag ; boi thoog^h 
they attacked him oo both sides, he extricaied 
himseif with such agiiiiy and address, as tai a 
shori time to get a litile before ; wliich mnde 
them run foui of each other so vioiently, that 
they were Iwth considerebiy shattered ; one 
tai partícular liad iii beakliroken, and was In n 
manner toiaiiy crushed ; which beingobeerved 
liy those of our fleei ihai iay nearesi, they 
suddenly feU upon and sunk them, before ihey 
oould recover oui of theirdiaorder. 

VIJ. In this eocoonter, the ships nnder 
Nasidius wero of no manner of servioe to the 
Marreiiitauis, bui quickly reiired ooi of the 
ight For as they wero oeither animated bj 
ihe sighi of their conntry, nor the entreaiies of 
their reiatkms, they wero noi very forward io 
expose their lives to hasard, Imt escaped with* 
oui huri fiom the oombai. The Marseiliiana 
had ive ships sunk, and four taken. One es- 
caped io the coasi of hiiher Spatai, with those 
of Nasidius. Of the resi that remataied, one 
was fanmedtaiteiy despaiched to MarKUies, io 
carry thither the news of ihe defeaL Assoon 
as ii drew near ihe town, ali ihe inhabitaiiu 
iocked otti to know whai had passed; and 
lietaig informed of ii, appeared no ieai d^jecied, 
than if the city had been takoi by storm. 
Howevf r, they Btill continued thetar prepom- 
tions for the defenoe of ihe place with as moch 
dUigence as ever. 

VIIL Theieglonaries^whohndthachaigeoC 
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of the «orfcf on the ri||fat, yembná, that a ; tbenflelvet both to oontiinietlie'work, uid lay 



tower of brick, butttat a Utde diataiioe fiom 
Uw walJf, w€níd be of great senriee to sbelter 
Uirai IniB the freqoent nllies of the enem j. 
Afc firtt thej made it Terj low and nnali, io 
goanl agaÍBat snddeii inciUBiaiia. Hither tliey 
mired in case of danger: beie tbej' defended 
tlienseÍTes against tlie moot obstinate attadu 
of tbe enemy ; nay; even assauited them in 
their tarn, repulsed, and purBoed ttiem. This 
tower WQS of a oquare foim, tiiiitjr feet every 
muy, sDowinir for tlie tliiduiess c^ the waiisy 
wi'idi might be about five feet Afterwaids, 
(being instructed bj ezperience, wbich is the 
best of teadiersj) they piaini j peiceived, that 
the liiglier it waa carriedy tbe more serviceable 
itwoaldprove. Hiemannerofeffectingitwas 
thos : When the work was raised to the h^gtki 
of one tborf, they iaid a floor over it, the ex- 
tremitíes of wboee beams were conceaied in 
Ihe thickness of the waii ; that they might not 
by appearing on the outside, be iiabie to be 
set on iie, Thence they coutinued the wali 
directiy upwards, as fiv as their gaiieries anfl 
nantles would aiiow. Here they laid two 
besms crosswise, wbose eztiemities almost 
resched the angles of the wali, for supporttng 
the floor, wfalch was to serve as a roof to the 
wbole. Over these beams they iaid the joists 
of the roof, and boarded them with planks. 
The roof waa so oontrived as to project a Íittle 
bejood the wall, in order to su^nd fiom 
it what migfat be necessary to sheiter the 
workmen, wtiiie empioyed in oompleting the 
itory . Hiia floor was paved with tiies and 
day, to render it proof against lire, and had 
beaides a oovering of stiong mattresses, to 
htték the fiiroe of*stones and daits. At the 
noie tlme they suspended fiom the beams of 
the roof, that projected beyond the waii, cur- 
taiBs m^ of strong cabies, woven to tbe depth 
of fbur feet» and which went round the three 
iidei of the tower that were ezposed to tbe en- 
góies of the enemy ; having ezperienced on 
líonDer oocasions, that this kind of cover was 
ímpenetTEbie to any dait or engine whaiever. 
When this pait of the tower was finished, 
' mofed, and sheitered fiom the enemy's'blows, 
thcy removed their mantles to another^ and 
hf Bieans of engines eievated the roof 
cntire from the first story, as far as the cur- 
taios would ailow. Thero, secure from ali 
hnoity they iaboored at the wall, elevating the 
raof a seoond time, and thereby enabiing 



the inte^aoent floon. In thls manner tbey 
prooeeded fiom story to story, mounting them 
one upon another, tiil, without danger or 
woQnds, they bad oompleted the number of 
six, ieavíng Íoop-boles in convenient places, 
for the engines to play through. ^ 

IX. When, by means of tbis tower, 
they thougfat they had suíBdently provided 
fiir the security of the worksaround it, they re- 
solved to bnild a gailery sizty feet long, of 
wood, two feet tai thickness, to extend from 
the brick tower to tbe tower of the enemy, 
and the very waiis of the town. The fonn of 
the gaiiery was this:— FlrBt, two beams of 
equai iength wero laid upon the ground, at 
the distanre of fonr feet from one auother ; 
and in these wero fized litile pillars five feet 
bigh, joined at the top by beams designed to 
suppqrt the roof of the gallery. Over these 
were Uaíd lafters, two feet square, fiutened 
strongly with nails and plates of iron. The 
upper partof the roof was composed of square 
iaUis, four incbes thiek^ which were pkioed 
at a smaii distance one fram another, to bear 
the tSies that werp to be laid upon them. 
Tliiu was the whoie finished with a sloping 
roof, whicb being partly oomposed of tiles and 
mortar, was proof against fire, and had be- 
sides a covering of hides, to binder the mor- 
tar from being washed away hf spouts of wa^ 
ter. Over alí we threw strong mattresses, to 
screen the hides from fire and stones. This 
Nrork was finished ciose by the brick tower, 
under oover of four manties, and immediately 
carried fiirward upon roliers, in the manner 
ships are launched, tiii it unezpectedly reach* 
ed the very tower of the enemy. 

X. The Maneillians astonished at lo threat- 
enlng and nnlooked-for a machine, puahed 
ftMrward with levers the largest stones they 
couid find, and tumbied tbem finom tbe top of 
the wali upon the gaiiery. But the strength 
of the wood resisted the violence of their blowi, 
80 that they feii to the ground without doing 
any buit. Observing this, they changed their 
design, and poured down upon us buiningbBr- 
rels of pitch and tailow. But these iikewise 
roiied aioiig the roof without damage, and 
failing ttpon the groondy wc<« afierwards 
thrust away with forks and iong poles. Mean- 
whiie our soldien, under protection of the 
gaileiy, were endeavouring with their levers 
to undermine the enemy's tower. Tbe g^* 
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lery itoeif vm áthnétá bf tiie towr of 
wbeuce wu eofiiiet |4*yed wHIkmií úilrr- 
niiteiuu; inKwaiirii íbai Une eneiuy, dnvtfD 
IhMu Uieir uyweraiidwaUft.werveilatiobliged 
io abttiiJuii (iuiir deiieuce. Bj dej^ees Uie 
t4iwer l>eiuK uudernuued, part o£ it teil duwii, 
aud uie rKsii wan «o itiakeu Uiat it could not 
stand ioug. 

Xi. U|MNi tiiis tlie cnemf, aiaruivd at so 
aue&i^ecied a nuafurtune. diacounged bj the 
dowuúiAi of tiie tower, awed by tucli a teiU^ 
nioux ol' tlie wmtli oÉ tlie guda^ and dnsadinf 
tiie iilunder aud devastaUon of tlieir citj, caoie 
fiirUi iu tlie liabit uf suppiiaiita, and witU oot- 
■uvtciied iiands, beauuglit tbe compaartou of 
Uie ariuy and geueraiit. Ai táis new aiid an- 
expecied aigiit« ali acla of bonUiity ceated, aiid 
tue áoidient, layiug aside Uieir ardour for tlie 
igiit, were eager to hear and get acquaiuied 
wiUi tiie proposais of tiie enemj, wbo anriTiug 
iu preseuce uf Uie anuy aud geuends, Wew 
tiieui»eives at Uieir í'eet, requestiug tliem to 
•uspi'iid aii furuier openiuuud uii Ciesar's 
arnvai. Tuej toid Uiem : *• l*iuu aa Uie works 
were uuw cumpieusd, uud liie tower destrojed^ ' 
tUey were seiisibie Uie city couid uo louger 
liuld uut, aud Uierefure meaut nut to defeud it : ' 
tiiat iu Uie mean time^uu prejudice couid arise 
to Uie besiegen írom Uiis respíte, becauae, if 
Uiey refii:ied \a} submit upou Ccesar's comiug, 
be wouid iiave it in iiis power tu treat them as 
kt pieased. Tuej added, tliat if Uie wlioie 
tower siiouid be brouglit dowii, it wuuld be 
impusdibie t^ liiuder Uie soidiers from yteidiug 
to lae des.rB of plunder, by breakiiig iuto and 
piliagiug Uie tuwu.'* 'l'iiis, aiid mueii more 
gf tiie siime uature (lor Uie Marwiiiiaus are 
n ieanied peopie)» they urged iu a very moviug 
aad paUietic ati-aáu. 

Xll« Thegenerals, movedbythese mon- 
atnnces, drew off the soidiers fifom the works, 
disoontinued the attack, and oootented them- 
itlves wlth posting guards in convenient places. 
Compaasion oocasioned a khid of truce tili 
Cssar's airival ; so that oii neither Side were 
any acts of hosUiity committed, but everj thiug 
was quiet and secure, as if Uie siege had beeu 
at aii end. For Cnsar had earuestly recom- 
meiided it to Trebonius, by ietter, to prevent, 
if possible, the city *s being taken by storm, lest 
the soldiers, initated by their revoit, and Uie 
resistance they had found, sliould put aii the 
jonth to the sword, as Uiey threatened to do. 
fÍKf, they were even then hardly restndned 



firom braaklag into the túwn, «nd loodly auir- 
mured agaiiist Trebonias Ibr delayinic a coa- 
quesi waicli they iooked npon as ces-^ÍB. 

Xlli. BtttUie MarKiUians, a natíoD witb- 
out faith, atnied at iiothiug fnrtherin nll thi% 
Uuui w hud a time and oppoitunity to decel^ 
us, UKÍ put Ui practice the treacheitMs pmpoae 
they hau tunued. For after aome áajs, our 
nien suspeciiug no dauger, Imu ndyiii^ upoa 
Uie guud íaiUi of the enemy, whiie some were 
retúvd to Uieir tents, others iaid down lo reat 
in tne tienches, overpowered by the ioug latlgiie 
they hnd midergone, aud ail the anns Inid up 
and removed out of sight , suddenlj they aal- 
iied frum the towu, aud the wind being liíg^li» 
and favouiabie to their desigu, set fire to tlie 
works. Tiie flame in a momeut sprefid iiaelf 
011 aii sides, insomuch that the battery, tlie 
uuuiUes» the t^ruiise, the tower» the inachiues^ 
and the gaiiery were entireiy destroyed, befoiw 
it was possibie to discover wiieuce the disnster 
aruse. llie suddeiuiess of the accideut made 
our meu imuiediateiy ruu to their aniis, whtre 
every oiie tuok wiiat came first lo liaiid. Some 
sailied out upon Uie euemy, but were checked 
by the arruws aud darts* poured upou ihem 
firom the tuwu ; iii&omuch Uiat tlie Marseiiiiaiis, 
slicitered by tlieir wails, burut without anj 
diflkuity Uie tower of brick and Uie gaiiery. 
Tlius Uie iabour of many monUis was destroyed 
iu aii lustaiit, by Uie treachery of au eut-my, 
aiid the víoience of Uie wiud. Next day thej 
made the same attempt^ lavoured by the saine 
wiud, and with yet greatt'r assurance, against 
the tower and tenuce of the other auack. 
They approached them boidiy, and Uirew 
plenty uf fire upou tliem ; but our men^ grown 
wise by Uieir ïate misiortune, luid made all 
necessary preparaUons for their defence, so 
thatafter losing many men, they were obiiged 
to retreat inlo the city^ withoat efiecthig their 
purpose. 

XIV. Trebonius immediateiy resolved to 
repair his loss, in whíca lie found himg^if 
warmiy secoiided by the seal of the aoldierk 
Tliey saw Uie works, which had cost so much 
lalx>ur Rud tuil^ destruyed by the perfidy of a 
peopie, wbo made no scruple of violating the 
most sacred engagemeuts : tliey saw that Uieir 
creduiity liad been abused, and that thej wera 
become Uie Jest of their euemies, whichgrieT« 
ed aud pruvoked them at the same time. But 
it was sUli difficult to determuie wheuce thej 
might be supplied «with wood, to repair aU 
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•Ae»«ivk9b Tlierewisiioneiiitlieneighboiir- 
bood of Marseilles, the trees haTÍng been all 
vA down ftg Bgteat way njund. Theyresolted 
therefore to laise a terraoe of a new kind, 
uad sDch as history no where mentions before 
tfait time. They n^sed two walls of brfck, 
cich six feet thldlc, and distant from onc an- 
oUier, nearly the breadth of the foAner moont 
Orer these they laid a íloor, and to render it 
frm, liesides its being«upported on either side^ 
placcd pillars undemeath betweeif the walls, 
lo bear it up wlicre it was weakest, of hád a 
peater stress of weight to support. There 
were moreover cross beams, whïdLrested upon 
•iches in the wall ; and to reuder the several 
íioois proof agaiiist fire, hurdles were laid over 
tbem, which were afterwardscovered with clay. 
The soldiers, thus sheitered over head by the 
nof, OD t]ie riglit and lefi by walls, and before 
by a breast-work, brought tlie necessarymate- 
rials witlioiit danger, and by the eagemess with 
which they iaboured, sooncompleted the whoie, 
ieaving overtures iii convenient places tosally 
out iipon occasion. 

X V. Tbe euemy seeing we had repaired, hi 
so short a lime, wbat they imagined must liave 
cost us the laboor of many days ; tliat tliere 
vas oow no liope left, either of deceiving us, 
or saliying out upon us with success ; that all 
the approeches to the city by land, might 
ÍD like manner be shut up by a wall and 
towers, so as to render it impossible for them 
toappear upon tlieir works, our walls over- 
toppittg and commanding theirs, that tliey 
coold neither discharge their javelins, nor 
Biake aiiy use of their engines, iu which tlieir 
pniicipal hope lay ; and that they were now 
reduced to the necessity of fighthig us upon 
cqual terms, though conscious of tlieír great 
inferiority in point of valour ; they were forced 
to have riMXMirse again to the same conditions 
of tnice they had so ill observed before. 

XVI. M. Varro, in farther Spain, havhfig 
eariy ootice of what passed in Italy, and be- 
Sian'ing to distmat the success of Pompey's 
■fiíúrs, spoke in a very fïiendly manner to 
C«esar. He said, " That he was mdeedunder 
particolar dbligatíons to Pompey, who had 
aiade him his Ueutenant-general, but ai thc 
we time was no leaa indebted to Caesar: 
that he was noi ígnorant of the duty of a iieu- 
tenttit, employed tiy his general in an office 
of trust; hiii that he likewise knew hís own 
.tRBgtfi» and the attarhment of the whoie 



proTince to CMar.** After tMt mamier he 
talked In all companles, nor declared expres^ 
ly for either side. But when he aflerwarda 
understood, that Ctesar was detained by the 
siege of Marseilles ; that the annies of Petreius 
and Afranius had joined, and dally grew 
stronger by the arrival of tiew succours ; that 
there was room to hope for every thhig; that 
the hither province had unanimoosly declared 
in their favour ; that Cssar himself was re- 
duced to great straits at Lerfda, of all wMch 
Afranius wrote largely, magnifyhig his own 
advantages, he began to alter wiUi íbrtime. 
He raised troops over the whole provliice ; 
added thirty auxiliary cohorts to the twú le- 
gions he had already mider his eoinnand) 
formed great magasines of eom to anpply 
Marseilles, and tJie armies nnder Afraului 
and Petreius; ordered the Gadftani to fbr- 
nish him with ten ships of war ; cansed a con« 
siderable number to be built at Hlspalis', «rat 
all the money and oroaments he found In the 
temple of Hercules to Cales ; left there a gar» 
rison of six cohorts, wider the command of 
Caius Gallonius, a Koman kiiight, the fHend of 
Domitius, who liad sent liim tliilher to look after 
an inheritance of his ; conveyed all the afms, 
public and prívate, to GaIIonÍiis*shouse *, spoke 
every where disadvaiitageously of Csesar ; de- 
clared several times from his tribunal, that 
CiBsar had been worsted, and that maiiy ofhis 
soldiers had gone over to Afranius, as he wai 
well assured by undoubted testUhonles : by all 
which, having strock a terror into the Roman 
cítiiens of that province, he obliged them to 
promise him one hundred and ninety thousand 
sesterces, twenty thousand weight of silver^jind 
one hwidred and twenty thousand bushels of 
wheat. The states weli affected to CaMT he 
loaded with heavy contríbutlons ; coiifiscaied 
the effects of such as liad spoken agafnst the 
commoiiwealth ; quartered soldien npon thent 
harassed them witti arbltrary Judgmenta ; and 
m fine, obliged the whole province to take an 
oath of fidelity to hfanself and Pompey. Hear. 
Ing of whai had paased in hither Spaln, he 
prepared for war. His dealgn waa, to shui 
hímself up with his two Irgiona In Calet» 
where all the provisions aad Bhlppfitg \mj, be« 
canse he very well underMood, tliat the whol« 
province was bi CMsar's interesit lor he Judg- 
ed it would be easy In thai lahwd, wlth the 
sbtps and provisions he liad io dnw oui the 
war iuto length. 
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XVIL Omr, tliougli called opon hy many 
aad ntotmuj»9tttán to retiini to Italj, re- 
tolved, howeyer, notio leave Spain, UU he 
had entirelx quelled the war in thatprovince ; 
for he knew that hither Spain had manf obli* 
gations to Pompej, and that moit of the in- 
habitanta were itrooglx in his ÍnteresL Hav- 
ing therefore detached two legions into fiuther 
Spain, under the oommand of Q. Casaius, 
tribune of tiie people, he himseif advanoed, bj 
ipeat JounieTBy at the head of six hundred 
lione. He aent orden before to the magi»- 
tratet, and the principal men of everj state, 
to meet him fay a certain daj at Cordova. 
All obeyed; everj ttate sent his deputles; 
nor waa there a single Roman citiaen of any 
ooniideratio^, who did not repair thither on 
this oocasion^ The verj senate of Cordova, of 
theír own proper motion, shut their gates 
against Varro, stationed guards aud sentinels 
aiong the walls, and detained two cohorts, 
called Caionic», wliich clianced tomarch that 
way, that they might serve io protect the town. 
At the same tlme those of Carmona, the most 
coosiderabie state in the province, drove out 
of their city three cohorts^ which Varro had 
li*ft to gairison the citadei, aud shut their 
gates against them. t 

XyiII. This determined Varro to make 
aii poasible despaich, that be might reach 
Cales, as soon as possible, iest hfs march 
sbould l>e intercepted ; so great and apparent 
was the affection of the province to Caesar. 
Wlien.he was advanced a Íittle waj, he re- 
ceived ietters from Cales, which infonned 
hiin, " Tliat as soon as Cnsai's edict was 
kiiown, the principai men of Caies, with the 
tribunes of the cohortshe had left in garrison, 
hod conspired to drive Gaiionius from the citj, 
•nd preserve the town and isiand for Caesar; 
that this projectbeingformed, thej had wamed 
Gaiionius to retire of his own aooord, whiie he 
jet might with safetj ; threatening» if he did 
not, to come to some immediate resoiution 
against him : that Gaiionius, tenrified bj so 
generai a revoit, had accordingij Íeft Caies.*' 
Upon this inteiiigence, one of the two iegions» 
known bj the name of Vemacuia, took up 
their ensigns *p Varro*s presence^ quitted the 
camp, and marched directij to Hispaiis, where 
thej sat down in tlie market-place and ciois- 
tcrs, without committing the ieast act of vio- 
ience, which so wrought upon the Roman 
dtiaens lesidhig in the town, that everj one 



waa desirousof accanimodatíng thifli iiilbcir 
houses. VaiTo^ astonished at these pstioeed- 
íngs, iumed back with design io reach Itnlica, 
ftNit was infbnned thai the gates were ahut. 
Ai lasi^ finding himself sunonnded on aii 
sides, and ihe wajs everj wheie beaet, he 
wrote to Ccsar tbai he was read j to reaign 
ihe legion under his command, to whomsoever 
he shouid order io receive it Casar seni 
Sextus C«sar to take the comnuiad; and 
Varro, having resigned the iegioo aocoffdJng- 
ij, came to him ai Cordova. Afler giving 
him an aocouni of tbe staie of the proTÍnce, Iie 
íaithfuilj resígned ali the public mQiiej he 
had in his hands, and informed him of the 
quantitj of com and shipping lie had pre- 
pared. 

XIX. Cnar^ assembling the staies wt 
Cordova, reiumed thanks severail j to aii wfao 
had deciared in his favour; to the Romaa 
citisens, for having made ihemselves maaten 
of the town Ín his name ; io the Spaniards, 
for driving oui Pompej's garrisons: to the 
peopie of Cales, for having fiustrated the de- 
signs of his enemies, and asaerted their own 
libeitj ; io the militarj tribunes and ceniuri- 
ons seni thither to gnard the piace, for having 
confirmed them in their resoluiions b j tbeir ez- 
ample. He remitted the tribute imposed bj 
Varro upon ihe Roman citisens; restored 
their estates to those who had Ixïen deprived 
of them fbr speaking their thoughts freelj; 
distributed rewards to a great man j, boih in 
pubiic and private, and gave all room to Impe 
for iike favoun in the issue. After a staj of 
two dajs at Cordova, he went to Cales, wfaere 
he restored io the temple of Hercules ali the 
treasurcs and omaments which had been car- 
ried off, and iodged in private houses. He 
committed ihe govemmeni of the provínce to 
Q. Cassius, assigned him four iegions for that 
purpose ; and embarking for Tarraco on boaitl 
the fleei which Varro had obliged the Gadi- 
tani io f umish, arríTcd there in a few dnja. 
There he found depuiies fiom almosi ali ihe 
states of the province, and having, in iike 
mannt r as ai Cordova, both publiclj and pri- 
vatelj rewarded some states; he ieft Tarraoo 
came bj land to Narboime, and ihence to 
Marseiiles. There he was inforaied of the 
law touchlng the dictatonhip, and that M. 
Lepidus Uie pretor had named hfan to tfaai 
oiBce. 

XX. The MarBeHlian^ overwfaelmed with 
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prafniioii of calamftSes, reduced to the oU 
aiosi distiew by famine, wonted in two differ- 
eni cngaf emenis bj seoy weakened by contin- 
nal sailieSy assauited bj a heavy pestiience, 1 
oocasioDed by the length of the siege, and 
tbeir coostant cliange of diet (for they were ! 
obliged to feed upon oid meal and musty | 
barley, which had been ioog treasured up in ' 
their magasines against an accident of this 
kind), tbeir tower belng OTeithrown, a great 
pait of dieir wails midemined, and no pro- 
speGt of reiief froro aimies or the proTÍnces, 
wfaich were now all redoced under CMar's 
power, thej resoived to surrender in good 
eamesl. But aome days before, Domitiusy 
who was apprised of their intentíons, haTÍng 
prpparpd three ships (two of which he astígned 
to his followers, and embarked in penon on 
boanl the third), took ooca^on, during a stonn, 
loBBakehisescape. ' Someof Bmtus'sgaileTS, 
wfaích be had ofdered to keep coostantly 
cnriaing before the port, chandng to get slght 
of him, preparrd to gÍTe cfaace. That in which 
Domitins was, escaped under íavour of the 
tcmpest; butthetwoothefs^alarmedatseeing 
our galleys so near them, re-entered the port. 
Csmr spared the town, more in regard to its 
amiquity and reputation, than any real merit 
a could plead. He obliged the citiaens how- 
cver to deliver up their arms, machines, and 
Aips of war, wiiether in the port or arsenal ; 
tosmrender all tbe money fai their treasury; 
and lo recei ve a garrísun of two legions. Then 
srading the rest of the army faito Italy, he 
himself set out for Rome. 

XXI. About the same tfane, C. Curio 
sailed from Siciiy into Africa, with two of the 
fbor legions which had been put under his 
oommand by Csear, and five hundred horse; 
having conceived the highest contempt of the 
tioops headed by P. Attius Varus. After 
two days and three nights sailing, he landed 
at a place calied Aquifavia. This pfau» is 
aboui twenty-two milesdistant íram Clupea, 
and has a very convenient liailxrar for ships fai 
the summer time, sheltered on each side by a 
pramoiilory. L. Caesar, the son, waited for 
hfan at Clupea, with t<»i galleys, whlch P. 
Attius !iad taken fai the war agafaist the pi- 
rates, and repaired at Utica, for the service of 
the present war. But terriied at the number 
of ships Curio brought with him, he stood in 
for the ooast ; where, running his galiey on 
AoK, he left her^ and went by land to Adru- 



metum. C. C^oiifidttjs I^ongiis cominanded tn 
tfaat town, with oup If^ion : niid here als i the 
rest of tlie flret repa recl after De»r*s iighL 
M. Rufus tlie quesior punufaig them, with 
tweive galieys, which Curio had bronght with 
him from Africa, to guard tiie traiisports; 
when he saw Cssar's own galley upon the 
strand, he towed her off, ond retarned with 
the íleet io Curio. 

XXII. Curio ordeied him to sail directly 
for Utica, and foilowed hfanself with the land 
army. After a march of two days, he airived 
at the river Bagradas, wfaere he left C Cani- 
nius Rebilus with the legions^ and advanced 
before wlth the cavalry, to take a view of the 
Cornelian carop, which was Judged io be a 
situation eztrpmely advantageous. It is a high 
rock, juUing out inio the sea, sieep and roiigh 
on both sides, but with an easier descent where 
it fronts Utica. It Iles little more than a mile 
from Utica fai a dfaect Ifaie ; bot as there is a 
fountain about half way, which runs iowards 
the sea, and overflowing the plafai, forms a 
moram ; to avoid tliis, in marching io Utica, 
it is necessary io take a compass of rix miles. 
When he had token a view of this post» he 
went next and examfaied Varus*s camp, which 
was under the walls of the town, towards the 
gate named the Gate of War. The sitnation 
of it was extrproely advantageoos \ for on the 
one side it was covered by the city of Utica 
itself, and on the other by a klnd of theatre, 
which stood without the walls, the works 
raund which took up so much room, that they 
lendered the approach io the camp extremely 
difficult At the same time he saw all the 
ways crowded with people, wfao, out of fear of 
bebig piilaged, were carryfaig their most valu- 
able effects faito the city. He detached the 
cavalry agafaist them to dispene them, and 
likewise have an opportunity of making some 
booty. Upon which, Varus ordered six hun- 
dred Numidfain horse to advance to their assis- 
tance, which he further strengthened with 
four hundred foot, sent by Juba, a few days 
betbre, to refaiforce the garrison of Utlca. 
This king inherited from his father an affec- 
tion for Pompey, and besides personally 
haied Curio; who, durfaig his tribuneship 
had published a law.to deprive hfan of his 
klngdom. The Numidian cavairy soon eame 
to biows with ours ; but werenotable tostand 
tlieir lirsi charge, retreating to their camp, 
with ihe loss of a hundred and iwenty men. 
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MfQntíme, opon the arrlval of Corio's ileet 
he ordcfed pfoclaniaUoD to be made among 
the meBchant ihipa» wfaich were at UtiGa, to 
the number af Iva himdred, that he would 
treai them aa CBoaÍes, if they did not bnme» 
diately lepair to the Gomelian campi Upon 
thii pfoclamatk», they Inatantly weighed au- 
chor, and \wh9g Utioi» lailed whilher they 
were ordered ; by which meana the aiiny was 
plentifally iuppUed with cvery thing they 
itood in needot 

XXIIL Thaie tUngt deqiatched. Corio 
repaiied to hia cugp ai Bagfnda, whece, with 
the Joint aodamatiOBS of the whole anny, he 
waa laliited by the name of ImpênU^f. Nexi 
day he led his army towardi Utica, and en- 
camped not ftr from thetown. But be£we he 
iiad ániihed hia entreachmenti, he wai in- 
fonned by Mme partiei of horM, who were 
upoB the soottt, that a powerfui body of horM 
and fooi had been sent by the ktng of Utica : 
At the nme time a great cloud of duit began 
to appear, and loon after the enemy*i van wai 
iu vlew. Curio, aitoniihed at a motion lo un- 
ezpeoted, lent the cavalry before to sustain 
tiieir fint charge, and keep them in play : he, 
meanwhile, drawing off the legions from the 
wwks, with all poesible ezpedition, formed 
them in order of battle. The horM eugaged» 
acoording to ovden; and with luch succem, 
that belbre the legions couid be duly drawn 
up, the whole reinforcement sent by the king, 
wlio maiched without onler or appreliension 
of danger, fidling into coiif ttsion, at last betook 
tlftmselTes to flight. Tite cavalry, wheeiiag 
iiimbly aloiig the shore, escaped, with iittle 
ioss, into tlie town ; but great uumlieri of the 
inftntry were cut to pieces. 

XXIV. Nezt night, two centurions of the 
natkm of the Marsi, irtth twenty-two private 
soidiers^ deserted firam Curio, and vrent over 
to Attiua Varus. Theie, eíther believing the 
thing tliemaeives, or deiirous to carry giate- 
ful Udings to Varus (for we easiiy believe 
what we wish, and readily hope tliat others 
wiJi fali into our way of thinkiug), assured 
hhn, tliat the whole anny was extremeiy 
avene to Curio, aad wooid infaiiibiy revoit, if 
he wouid but advanoe. and come to a confer- 
euoe with them. Accordingly Varus drew 
oi^ his legions aext daj. Curio did tbe same ; 
and the two anaies Mood faciag one another in 
oider of battle, with b smaii vaiiey between 



XXV. Sextus Qubitaioi Vanis» vrho, aa 
we have reiated above, hadbeen made {MiaaB- 
er at Corfinium, was nowinthe enemyls anuj: 
for Cesar having granted him hls iiberty, be 
had retired into Africa. Curii had broóg;lit 
over with hbn nom Sicily the very same le- 
gions, who had revolted sone time be&ane to 
Ccsar at the slege of Corinium : so tliat ez- 
cepting a few centurions who liad beea chaii|r- 
ed, the oi&cen aad oompaaies were the aame 
as had fbnnerly served vrith this very Quiii- 
tllius. HemadeuseofthishaadletodelMHidt 
the amy of Curio ; ^and begui with pufttiDg' 
the aoMien ia mfaid of their ibnaer oath to 
Oonrititts, and lo liiinself, that general*8 ques- 
tor; heezhortedthemnottocarryacmsagfaiiist 
the oid compaaioiis of their fortmie, 'who had 
shared with them la ail the hasards of tfaat 
siege ; aor fight ia defeace of that party, who 
treated them Igaomiaionsly, aad as desêrlen.*' 
To these oonsideratioiis, lie added oíTers of a 
Uberai recompense, if tliey wooldfollow hisfor- 
tuae and that of Attius. But his speech niade 
no imprrssioB upoa Curio*s troops, ao that 
both armies retired to their reapeetiTe campa. 

XXVI. Bot aa uncomnK» panic aoon 
spread itself over Curio*s camp, vrhich the 
varioua diaconrMS of the soUien served only 
to Increaae. For every one faad his opinioD, 
and added the suggestkms of his own fear to 
that which he heard from others. These re- 
ports spreeding from one to many, and reoeiv- 
iag addiUons in'every aewreiation, there ap- 
peeced to lie severai authon of the aaaie 
notioiis : '* That in a oivii war it was iawfui fÍDr 
every soldier io chooae wfaat side he pieaaed ; 
that the same Íegioa, wiio a Uttle lielbre 
had foiight on the side of the eaemy, mig;ht» 
without sorupie, retiim agaia to the saaie 
ovuse, siaoe Cssar's coafeiriag &vottn upoa 
his enemies, ought aot to lender tiiem un- 
mindfttl of prior and gieater obiigBiions : tlut 
evea the municipai towns were divided ia 
their affection, and stded some with one party, 
some with another.'* Tbeae discourses pro- 
ceeded not firom tlie Mani and Peiigni aionei 
but ran Íike a torrent through the wttole camp. 
However, some of tbe soldiera bbuned their 
oompanions Ibr this so groat freedom of talk ; 
and othen, wlio afiected to appear more di- 
iigent than the rest, eoiaiged in theiraccounta 
of It to the offioers. 

XXVII. FortheiereBions,Curiojiumman- 
iag a councii of war, begaa to deiiberate 
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aboattheprQperremedicsfordiiseTiL Sone 

irare ftr mtíackiag, at all lianrds» thecaaip of 

Vama, in order to find enployment for the aol- 

djcfi, wliooe idleneaB they ooosidered aa tbe 

of bII tlie preaent alaima. Beaideay it 

i>elier, they wid, to tnist to valour^ and 

tfy the fiDrCniie of a faottle, tban ace Umaaelvea 

ab an d onod by their men, and deUverad «|> to 

tbe berimrlty of the enemy. Othera vere for 

retiriag, durinf the night, lo the Comelian 

camp, where tliey wouid baTO more time to 

tiie Infatuation of tbe aoldiera; and 

i, ia caae of a disaster, tbeycould, iritb 

snfety and ease, makLe good their letveat 

iBlo Siclty* by meons of the great wimber of 

ihipa they were there piovided with. Cqiío 

relíabed neither of tbese aotioBS i tbe ene, he 

tboui^lit, ergued cowardioe ; tiie otber, m raah 

boldnesa : to letreat, would bave all tbe ap- 

pearaaoe of a ahamefnl fligbt ; to attadL,tbey 

raint reaoÍTO to ftglit in a place of disadvan- 

tage. " Witb wbat liope,'' said be, *'can we 

actack a camp fortified liy natofe aod artt 

And wbat advantage can we draw from an 

irlienoe we abail lie oiUiged to retire 

iosaP Doesnotaaooessalwayssecuretoa 

genená the alleolion of liis troops, wbereas ill 

feftune ia eremiore followed wlth cootempt ? 

And whBi would a decampmeat imply but an 

igDomiBioiia fligbt, an abeoiute despair of ali 

things, and an unavoidalile aiienation of tbe 

wfaole array ? Tbat we oogbt not to iet tbe 

Bodest tliink we diatmst tiiem, nor tbe inso» 

leattiiatwe fear tlicm; because tlie know- 

ledge of OBT fear oniy augmenta tbe presump- 

tion of the one, aad an appraheiiaion of iieing 

sapectedy abatea the seai of tbe other. But 

if what ia repoited of the discontent of the 

army be troe, wbicb I am yetunwUliog tobe* 

IteTe, at least to the degiee acMne pretend ; we 

0Q{|;fat, for tbat reason, ratber to liide and dia- 

•mble our fears, tlian by an unreasonable 

djsoorery of them,to add stiength totbe evii : 

thaty aa in sooie cases, it was neccasaiy to con- 

eeal the wounda of the body, tbat tbe enemy 

tnigfat not coBceive bope firom our miafortunea ; 

•0 alao onght we to bide tlie indispOBitionof an 

araiy : that fay retieatiiig in the niglit, as some 

propQsed, they wooid oniy fumisba fatiier oc- 

cssíon to tbe iil-etifected to eaMcute tbeir pur- 

pose: for féar and sbame are powerfui re- 

ttiainta by day, but nigbt eotirely diveata tbem 

of tbeir foree : tliat be was neither so raab, aa 

to attack a camp witbout hopes of auocem ; 



BoraoblfaMÍedfayter^aatobeataloas wbat 
meaaurea to paraiie: that be thoogfat it bb 
duty to rramiBe thiiiga to the bottom \ and 
as he bad caiied them together to deiii>- 
ecate npon the preaent state of aáfiurs, donlit- 
ed noty with tbeir amistance, to take anch mea- 
snrea aa wonid lie attended with aaooesB." 

XXVJII. JHe then dismisaed tbe couocU s 
aad assembiing tbe soldiemj put tbem in miiid 
of wbai advaBtage tbeir steadiness aad aeai 
bad beea to Casar at Corfiníum, and bow ser- 
▼ioeable towards tbe oonqneat of tbe grratest 
part of Itaiy. " It was you,'* said he, '* Ibat 
gave tbe exampie, and ail tbe municipai towiHi 
aoon foiiowed : thetr submission Ui Cesar was 
your work; and theiefore it is not witbout 
leason, tbat be ia so particuiarly attacbed to 
yoa, aod tbat Pompey batea you sincerrly. It 
waa you that obiiged bim to quit Italy. witb- 
out lïeing fbrced io it by the ioss of a battit*. 
Ciesar, wbo ranka me in ttie numl)er oí itis 
dearest friends, baa committpd my safrly to 
your care, witb Siciiy and Afríca, without 
which it would be inqiKMsibie to defend eiiiier 
Rome or Italy. You are now in tiie presnice 
of tbose wbo exbort you to abandon us : aiiii 
indeed wbat couid be more desirabie U> Uiem» 
tliaa at tbe same time to ensnare us, aiid fix 
upon yott tbe stain of an infinite críine ? Wliat 
worse opinion couid án enraged rnemy tesitity 
of you, tban to suppose you capabie of betray- 
Jngtbose, who own tliemselves iadebted to you 
for aii ; and oi throwing yourseives intu ilie 
power of a paity, who consider you as the 
authora of aii tbeir miafortanea? Are yoiT 
strangers to Ciesar*s exploits in Spain ? Two 
amies defeated ! Two geoenUa overcome ! 
Two provincesbrooght under subjeciton l And 
aii this intbespace'of fbrty days, U U likeJy Uiat 
tbose, who, with forces unbroken, could not 
stand tbeir ground, wili be abie to resist, now 
tbey are vanquisbed ? And wiil you who foi- 
iowed Cnsar befora fortune deciared in his 
fiivour, now retiun to tbe vanquislied, when 
fortune haa aiready decided the quarrei, aiid 
you are npon tbe point of obtalning the re- 
ward of your services ? Tbey cbarge you with 
having abandoned and betrayed thera, con- 
trary to tbe faith of oatbs. But is it indeed 
tme, that you aliandoned Domitius ? Or did 
he not ratber meanly abaodon you, at a time 
when you were ready to suffer every thing for 
bis sake ? Did be not, unknown to you, re- 
soive to seek bis'safety in fiigbt? And woe 
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joa not, ftfter befaif^ thus Uaaely betimjed hj 
him, iniiebied to Oesar** goodneat for your 
preservaiion ? How oouid your outh bind you 
to one, wbo, aftnr throwing awaj the ensigns 
of hto authority, and divestin|r himself of his 
olBce, surrendered himself % private man and 
a captiTe into the power of another ? The new 
engafement you were then brought under 
aloiie subsists at present, and ought quite to 
obliterate that, which the surrender of your 
genend, and his loss of liberty, have made 
rM, But though I doubt not of jour behig 
aatisfied with Caeiar, you maj perhaps have 
taken offenoe at me. And, indeed, I have no 
thought of mentioning anj services I maj 
have done jou : which, as jet, come farshort 
ofmj intentions, and jour expectations : but 
jou are not ignonmt, that the rewaids of mil- 
ttarj service coroe not tili after the coDC?usion 
of the war; and I beiieve jou iittie doubt 
what the issue of this wiii be. Nor need 1, 
on thb occasion, deciine taking notice of tlie 
diiigence I have used, the progress aireadj 
made, and the good foitune tlwt has hitherto 
attended me. Are jou dissatisfted that I have 
landed mj armj safe tn Afirica, without the 
ioss of a singie shlp ? Thal; 1 dispersed the 
enemj's fleet at the flrst onset ? Tliat within 
the space of two dajs I have twice defeated 
their cavairjp That I forced two hundred 
of their merchantmen to quit the port of 
Utica and Join me ? And that I have re- 
diioed them to a situation where it is bnpossibie 
forthem to receiyeanjsupplies either bj landor 
sêa ? Can jou thfaik of abandoning a cause 
conducted fay such leaders, and attended with 
such soccess ; to followthe fortune of those wno 
80 ignominiouslj delivered up Corftnium, re- 
linquished Itaij, suirendered Spain, and have 
alreadj sustained oonsiderable iosses in the 
African war ? I never pretended to more than 
being a foliower of Casar : it was jou that 
honoured me with the titie of Iraperator, which 
I am readj this moment to resign« if jou tliiiik 
me unworthj of the fovour. Restore me m j 
former name, thai It maj not be said I was 
honouredf io be oovered afterwards with the 
greater ignonUnj." 

XXIX. These remonstnuices made such 
an impression upon the soldiers, that thej fre- 
quentl j inteirupted him while he was tptaking, 
and appeared deepl j touched at his suspectfaig 
their ftdeiitj. As he retbvd, thej aii gathered 
lound hfan, exhortbig lUm not to be disoour- 
^gtd, or Knipie to haMrd a battle» and make 



triai of their ftdelitj and bffmveiy. Thb be* 
haviour of the troops wrought so great a change 
in tlie mtaids of the ofltoers, that Curio, with 
the Joint concurreiice of them ail, resoived to 
give battle the fint Ofilportunitj that oflêredi 
Acoordingi j, drawing out his men nezt daj, ia 
the same piace he had done for some time pasl, 
he ranged them fai order of liattie. Attins 
Vanisdidthesame; that if anopportunitjof- 
fered, elther of oomipting the soidierB, or 
fightíng to advantage, he might be in readfaieai 
toUijholdofit 

XXX. Between the two armies iaj a val- 
iej, as we have observed above, not indeed oon- 
siderabie for its breadth, but steep and dif- 
ficuitofascent. BothsideswaitedtUitheothcr 
sliottid pass it, that thej might engage to mon 
advantage. Curio observfaig that ail the hona 
ou Vanis*s right wing, together with the iight- 
armed foot, liad ventared down into this vai- 
iejy detached his cavairj agalnst them, with 
twocohorts of Marrucuiians ; whose first shock 
tlfc enemj were not abie to sustain, but re- 
tumed Aiii speed to their own men, ieaving the 
iight-armedfootbehind, who were sorrouiíded 
and cut to pieces in the aight of Vanis*8 arm j ; 
which, fironting that waj, was witnesi to the 
flight of the one, and the siaughter of the 
otlier. (Jpon this Rebilus, one ofi Casar's 
iieutenants, wfaom Curiohad brought withhúB 
from SicÍij,on aooount of hiscoitsummate know- 
iedge tai the art of war ; <' Whj.** sajs he, '* do 
jou deiaj seisfaig the fovourabie moment? You 
see the enemj struck with tentir.** Curio 
made no answer^ onij desired hb soidiers to 
rememlier what thej had pramised the daj be- 
fore, and marching the first, oommanded them 
to foilow hfan. 'Die vaiiej was so steep and 
diflkult, that the fint ranks couid not ascen'l, 
but with the assistaiice of those that came after. 
fiutthe Attfaiiaaannjwassodispiritedwithfear, 
and the fliglit and siaughter of tiieis troops» 
that thej never thought of making resistanoe» 
fiuicjfaig themseives airead j surrouuded bj our 
cavairj ; so that befoie we couid arrive within 
reach of the dait, the whoie annj of Varus 
fled and retrealed to thefar camp. 

XXXL Inthlsflight, one Jf^ius Peiignus, 
a centurion of the ioweat nmk in Curio's ann j» 
as he was pursofaig the fugitlves, caiied with a 
ioud voice to Varus as if he had beeii oiie of 
his own men, who wanted to admdliish him of 
something. Vanis hearing hbnseif named 
sevemi tfaaes, tunied aiid stood stiii, deinand- 
ing who he was, and what he wanted. Fabiut 
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mmied a Uofw at his hnmi, with his twonl, and 

wtfuld cntainlyhave kiiled him, had noi Vanis 

warded it off with hia flhield. Fabius himself 

WBS aooo aíter surrounded and alain. Mean- 

wiiile, the nmititude of fujritives so closed up 

tfae gBles of the campj and pressed upon one 

another in such a manner, that more were 

crowded to death^ than fell either in the battle 

or puisoit. Nay, the camp ítaelf was ycry 

near beln^ taicen ; because great numberB, in- 

itead of stopping there to defend it, made di- 

rectly for the town. But Ixith the nature of 

the gnyand, and the foitifications themselves, 

prevented the assanlt; and tlie rather, aa 

Curio's soidien being armed only for battle, 

had broug^ht with tliem none of tlie neoessary 

loob to force a camp. Cuiio brought baclL 

his annj witliout the losa of a man, Fabius ex- 

oepied. Of the enemy, alxMit six hundred were 

kiHed, anti a thousaiid woundcd. After Curío 

bad drawn oír his men, all the wounded qutu 

ted the camp, and letíred into the cily, as did 

a great many othen, who^ overcome by fear, 

theltered tiiemselves there also under tlie 

same pretence. Vanis olisenring this, and 

that a universal dread liad seised tlie army, 

ieft only a irumpet in the camp, with a lew 

ttnta for show, and, alxiut midníght, sUentij 

cntered the town wíth ali his forces. 

XXXII. Neztday Curio resoived to be- 
tiege Utica, and dniw a line of cifcumvallation 
nmnd it. There was hi the town a multitude 
of men unfit for the íatigues of war, through a 
loog enjoyment of peace. Tlie inhabitants 
tbemselves were strongly attached to Casar, 
for ancient íavours received from him. The 
senate was composed of peopie greatly diiTer- 
Ing fai thelr tempera, and the losses aiready 
iDstamed spread terror through ail ranks. A 
iniTender was pubiicly talked óf, and aii con- 
cuired in soiiciting Varus not to ruin them by 
his obstinacy and perverseness. While these 
things were in agitation, measengers sent by 
king Juba arrived, ^Hio informed them of the 
approach of his army, and ezhorted them to 
«lefend the city'; which contributed not a iitUe 
'to oonfirm their wavering minda. 

XXXIII. CurioraoeivedtlieiBmenew8,but 
for some time wouid not believe % ao grefiUy 
did he confide fai hia good fortune. Besides, 
Cssai's succesa in Spafai waa alraady known 
In Africa ; whence he concluded it improba- 
ble that Juba would attempt any thing against 
hiBL But when he was for ceitain faiformed 



ot his befaig within twenty-five miles of f 7tica 
with his whole army, he retired fpm before 
the town to the Cornelfain camp, iaid in great 
quantities of coni and wood, began to fortify 
himself, and sent directly to Sicily for the ca* 
valry, and the two legions he had left there. 
The camp itsclf was very advantageoua Ibr 
protracttng the war, being stnmg both by na- 
tura and art, near the sea, and abounding in 
water and salt, great quantities of which had 
been carried thither firom the neighbouringsalt- 
pits. Neither ran he any hasard of being 
stnútened for wood and corn, as the country 
abounded in trees and grain, He resolved, 
therefore, with the consent of the whole army, 
to wait here the arrival of the rest of the troops, 
and make preparation for contmufaig the war. 

XXXIV. This resolution befaig taken, and 
meeting with general approbation, some of the 
townsmen, who had deseited to Curio, informed 
him, that the war in which Juba was engaged 
with tlie Leptitani, having obliged him to re» 
turn into his own kingdom, he had only sent 
hls iieutenant Sabura, with a small body of 
forces, to the assistance of the Uticans. Upon 
this faitelligence, to which he too hastiiy gave 
credit, he changed his design, and resolved to 
give battle. The fire of youth, his couiage, 
good success, and self-confidence, contributed 
greatlytoconfirmhiminthisresolution. Urged 
by these coiisideratioiis»alx}ut the beginning of 
the night, he sent all his cavalry towards the 
enemy^ camp, which was upon the river Bag- 
radas, and whera Sabura, of whom we have 
spoken befose, commanded in chie£ But tha 
kúAg fullowed with all hts forces, and was noi 
above síx miles behind him. The cavalry 
which Curio had detached, marched all night, 
and coming unexpectedly upon the enemy, at- 
tacked them befim they wera leady to re« 
ceive the charge : for the Nnmidfauis, accord- 
faig to the custom of that barbarous oountry^ 
wera encamped without oider or rule. Fall- 
faig upon them therafiore, fai thia coniuslon, and 
oppressed vrith sleep, they slew great numben, 
and obliged the rest to fiy In the utmost oon* 
sternation ; afterwhich they retumadto Cneio 
with the prisQoerB they had taken. 

XXXV. Cnrio had setout with all hit fior. 
ces about the fourth watch of the nighl^ lear. 
faig only úwe cohoits io guard his camp. After 
a march of slxmiles he was met by his cavalry, 
whoinfonnedhimofall thathadpaised. Ha 
asked the prisoners, who oommaiided at Bif- 

f I 
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ndas ? Thf y oiiswered, Salran. Upon Uiis, 
without iiiaklii|[[ anj further inqoiries, fer fear 
of beúig detaiued too long, be tumed to the 
troopt next io him, and said, '^ Doyou noi lee, 
fellow-aoldiers, tliat the reportof the priaonen 
conespondflexactly with the inteiligence giTen 
hj the deserters ? Juba is not with the anny. 
' It must consist of but a few troops, since they 
were not able to withstand the chai^ge of a 
■nall body of hone. Haste, therefore, in the 
purniit of f lory, booty, and victory. " What 
tbe candry had done was indeed considefable, 
because they were but few in number in com- 
pflrison of the Numidians ; but as vanity always 
makes us believe our merit to be greater than 
it is, they themselves boasted immoderately 
of the action, and endeaTOured to enhance 
the ndue of iL They made a mighty parade 
of the booty. The priMmen too, as well in* 
ftntry as cavalry, marched in procession be- 
fore them. And indeed the whole anny 
imagined, that to delay the battie, was no 
other than io delay the Tictory ; so that the 
ardour of the troops perfectly seoonded Cttrio*s 
hopes. He th'erefore hastened hls mareh, 
ordering the horse to follow, that he might 
as soon as possible oome up with the firigfated 
enemy. Butasthey wereíatigued with their 
late march, they found themseives unable to 
keep pace with the army ; but stopped, some 
in one place, some in another ; which, how- 
eter, retarded not Curio*s hopes. 

XXXVI. Jnoa haFing notioe from Sabura 
of the action in the night, detached io his as- 
sistance two tbousand Spanish and Gallic 
horse, of his ordinary goard, with that part of 
the iníbntry in which he put the greatest con- 
fidenoe. Himself foliowed leisorely with the 
rest of the troops, and about forty elephants, 
suspecting that Curio, who had sent the caTal- 
ry before, could not be far oíT with his army. 
Sabura drew up his horse and foot, ordering 
them to give ground upon the enemy's attack, 
and, as through fear, counterfeit a flight 
Meanwhile he told them, that he would give 
the Bignal of battle when he saw proper, 
and direet their motlons as the case might re- 

qUÍTBi 

XXXVII. Curio^flatteredwlthnewhopes, 
and fanagining, by the enemy's motions, 
that they were preparing for lllght, made his 
troops come down froa the mountain Into the 
pUdn; andadTandng still íarther, thougfa 
hia anny was already wj much fotigued^ 



haTing marched upwards of sizteen milei^ 
halted at last to gÍTC the men bieath. That 
moment Sabora sounded the charge, led on 
hismen in order of battle, and went trom rank 
to rank to animate the troops ; bot he sufl^ 
ed only the cavalry to come to blows, keeplng 
the infontry at a distance within sÍgfaL Corio 
was not wanting on his side, but exhoited his 
men to place all their hopes in their valoor. 
And Indeed neither the infontry, thongfa 
fotigued with their march, nor the cavalry, 
thougfa few In number, and spent with toíl, 
showed any want of valour, or backwyd- 
neas to figfat; thougfa the last in paitícular 
did not exceed two hundred, the rpst having 
stopped by the way. These, whererer they 
attacked the enemy, obllged them to give 
ground, but they oould neither pursue for, 
nor drive thelr horses on with impetuosity, 
On the other hand, the Numidian cavaliy 
began to surround our men, and chaige them 
in the rear. When the cohorts advanced 
against them, they foll back, and by the 
quickness of their retreat, eluded Ihe cbaige» 
but Immediately returaing, they got behind 
our men, and cut them off fram the rest of 
the army. Tbus it was eqimlly dangerous for 
them to maintain thelr ranks, or advance to 
battle. The enemy's foroes increased con- 
tinually, by the reinfbrcements. sent from the 
king ; ours, on the contnry« were dlsabled by 
fotigue. Neithercould our wonnded men rr- 
tlre^ or be sent to any place of safety, tlte 
whole aimy being faivested by the enemy's 
horse. Tliese despairing of safety, as is iisua ! 
for men in the last moraenU of life, eitlier 
lamented their own fiite, or recommei ded 
their relations to thefa* follow^ldiers, if any . 
should be so fortnnate as to escape tl.nt 
danger. The whole army was filled wiUi 
consternation and grieíl 

XXXVIII. Curio percehrfaig the grnenil 
alarm, and that nelther his ezhortatioiis tnir 
prayen wera ragarded, ordered the troops to 
retire with the standards to the nearesi 
mountains, as the ooly r eso u rce In the present 
exigence. But the csvalry detached by 
Sabura had already seised them. AII bope 
befaig now lost, some were slafai while en- 
deavouring to fly; othen threw themaeJTes 
upon the ground, paitly fai deapair, paitly 
unable to make any eflbrts for thefa' own 
safety. At tfals moment, Ql Donitlaa, idio 
oommanded the hane, addnaluf CiiriQ. mi> 
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Imtod hiiii to rpgain hii camp with th« few 
caimiiy that reinaiiied, pramisiiiff noi to 
aliaiidon him. " Can I/' Bays Curio, «'look 
Cosar in the lace, after having loat an anny 
he had committed to my charge T So saying, 
be ooDtimied fighting Uii he was slain. Verj 
few of the cavalrj eecaped, thoae onlj ez- 
ceptcd who liad stopped to refresh their 
horges i for peroeiTing at a distance the roat 
of the whole arm j, they retumed to their 
camp. Ai\ the infiamtry were slain to a man. 
XXXIX. When this disaster was known, 
VL Rafos the qnestor, whom Curio had left 
lo gnaid the camp, entrrated his men not to 
lose ooorage. They begged and reqnested 
him lo reconduct them into Sicily ; which he 
pramiaed, and ordered the masters of the 
trsnsports to liaTe their shipe in readiness at 
night along the shore. But fear had so 
uniTctsailj seiaed the minds of the ««idiers, 
that sorae crled out Juba was arriyed wfth his 
troQps; some that yams approached wíth the 
l^líons, the dust of wfaose march they pretend- 
cd to'discem; and others, tliat the enemy's 
fieet wottld be npoo Uiem in an instant ; though 
theré was not the least gronnd fof theae re- 
ports. Hie eonstemation thua iieooming 
genend, cwb man thoag^t oolx of his ov» 



safety. Those who were already emliarkeJ, 
sailed immediately, and their fligfat drew after 
it that of the transports ; so that oniy a very 
few smaii firigates oiieyed the summons^ aiid 
came to the generai rendetrous. The dis- 
order was so great upon the shoré, every one 
striTing who should first emliark, that many 
boats sunk under the rr)wd« anH nthers were 
afraid to come near the InnJ. 

XL. Thus oniy a few soldiers and agi*d 
men^ who either through interest or compas- 
sion were received on board, or liad strength 
enongh to swim to the transports, got safie to 
Sicily. Tfae rest, deputing tfaeir centurions 
to Varus by nigfat, surrendered to fafan. Juba, 
coming up next day, claimed them as his 
property, put the greater number to tfae sword^ 
and sent a few of tfae most cunsiderabie^ 
wiiom fae faad selected for tfaat purpose.. into 
NiuDidía. Varus oomplained of tfab vioiaUon 
cf bis fiiitfa ; but durst not make any resistance. 
The king made his entrance into tfae city on 
horseback, foiiowed by a great numlier of 
senators,among whom were Servius Sulpicius, 
and Licinius Damasippus. Here fae stayed a 
few days, to give wfaat orden he thoogfat 
necessary; and tfaen rBtumod, wíth ail hit 
forces, into hls kingdoia. 
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L CmbílK, m dlctator, boldiiig tbe Comitia» 
Jolhif CtBBU, and P. Serviliiii» were cfaosen 
consiils; fiMr thiswns the year in wliidi he 
ttnild be elected tothai maffiitrKj, conriflteni 
wtth the lawB. This affair beinf deqpatched, 
as Csar saw pnblíc credit at a stand orer ail 
Italj, becaiiae nobody paid their debts; be 
onlered that aibiten shoold be diosen, wha 
sfaottld make an est.imate of the possessions of 
all debiorSy and should conTey them in paymeni 



ai the end of Tdilch he abdieatedthe didator- 
ship, and immelliatelj sei oiii from Rome, hi 
order to reach Bnmdusiura, where he liad oi^ 
dered iweive legions, with ali ihe cavairf, to 
lendeiTOUS. Bui he liad scarce ships to carrj 
over iwentj thousand Íegionary soidiers, and 
siz hundred luwse, whieh aione hindered him 
from putiing a speedy end to the war. Be. 
skles, the iegions were considerabiy weaJcened 
hf iheir manj iosses in iius Galiic war, and 



the war. This regohition he thought liesi cai- 
cnlated io restore pubiic crediiy and prereni 
the apprehension of a genend aboUtion of debts, 
wfaidi is bui too common a consequence of wars 
aad dTil dissensions. At the same time, in 
oonsequence of an address to the peopie, he re- 
estabiished the pnetors and tribunes, wlio had 



to their creditors, ai the price they bore before , the long and pafaifui march from Spain ; and 

an uniiealthfui autumn in Apulia, and aÍMHit 
Brundusium, with the change of so fine a cii- 
mate as that of Oani and Spain, had brought a 
general siduiess among the troopa. 

III. Pompey lutTing had a whoie year to 
complete his preparetions» undisturbed by 
wars^ and free firom tlie inteinipiion of an en. 



Theae dedsions were so litiie confonnable to 
law, thai sentence was often pronoonced bj a 
party of judges differeni from those who at- 



been deprived upon a charge of Ixiberx, at a | ^y^ had coliected a mighiy fleet from Asia 
tlmewhenPompeyawedtiiedtxbyhislegions. the Cyciades, Corcyra, Athens, Pontus, 

BiihTnia, Syria, Ciiicia, PhoBnicia,and i!:ygpt, 
and had given orders for the buiiding of ships 
in aii parts. Hehad ezacted great sums from 
tcoded the pleadfaigi. As these faad made hlm the peopie of Asia and fyria ; from ihe kings, 
an offer of tiieir servicein the beginningof tfae tetrardis, and dynasties of those parts; from 
war, he aoooonted the diiigatioo tlie same as ! tlie free states of Aciiaiav and from the cor- 
if he faad actuaily aocepted of tfaeir friendsfaip ; porations of tfae provinces subj«^t to his com<- 
but thougfai ii better tfaeir restoraiion shouid mand. He had raised nine iegions of Ronuai 
seem to flow fiom the people, tfaan appear a citisens; five fae faad hroughi with iihn frtim 
mrre aci of bounty in faim, tfaai iie migfat Italy ; one had been sent him from Sicily, con- 
neltlier be chaiged with ingmtitude to his foi- sisting wbolly of veterans, and called Oemd- 
Íowers, nor accnsed of hivading tlie preroga- ' la, liecause composed of two ; another f ron 



ihresofUiepeople. 

IL Ail tfats busbiess^ with the celebration 
of the Latin feativals, and the hddfaig of the 



Crete and Macedonla, of veteian soidicrs like- 
wise, who, having been disliandcd by fonnar 
genmls, had settled in those parts; and two 



f»aiiiia frirdectionSy took hha 19 deven days, ' mors from Aiia, levied by the care of Iieii- 
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tQlas. Besides all these» he had great niimben 
from ThessaJj, Bceotiay Achaia, and l-'pinis ; 
whom, together with AntODj's soidiers, he 
distributed among the legions bj way of re- 
cruits. He expected also two legions that 
Metelius Scipio was to bring out of Syria. 
He had tliree thousand archerSy drawn to- 
gether from Crete, Lacedemon, Pontus, Syria, 
and other provinces ; siz cohorts of slingers ; 
and two of mercenaries. His cavalrjr amount- 
ed to seven thousand ; six hundred of which 
came from Galatia, under Dejotanis; five 
hundred from Cappadocia^under Ariobamnes ; 
and the like number had been sent him out of 
Thrace, by Cotus, with his son Sadalís at their 
head. Two hundred were from Macedonia, 
commanded bj Bascipolis, an oíBcer of great 
distinction ; five hundred firom Alexandria, 
consisting of Gauls and Gennans,leftthere by 
A. Gabinius, to ^rve as a giuund to king Pto- 
lemy ; and now brought over by yoimg Pom> 
pey in his fleet, together with eight hundred 
of his own domestics. Tarcundarius Castor 
and Donilaus funiished three hundred Gallo- 
grecians : the first of these came himself in 
person ; the latter sent his son. Two hundred^ 
most of them arcliers, were sent from Syria, 
by Comagenus of Antioch^ who lay under the 
greatest obligations to Pompey. There were 
likewise a great numlier of Dardanians and 
Bessians, partly volunteers, partly mercenaries; 
with others from Macedonia, Thessaly, and 
the a^joinin^ states and provinces ; who alto- 
gether made up the numl>er mentioned above. 
To subsist tliis míghty army, he had taken 
care to amass vast quantities of com from 
Thessaly, Asia, Egypt, Crete, Cyrene, and 
other countries ; resol ving to quarter his troops, 
during the winter, at Dyrrhachium, ApoUo- 
nia, and the other maritime towns, to pre^nt 
CKsar*s passing the sea; for which purpose, 
he ordered his úeet to cruise perpetually about 
the coBSts. Young Pompey commanded the 
Egyptian squadron ; D. Ltelius and C. Tria- 
rius the Asiatic ; C. Cassius the Syrían ; C. 
Marcellus and C. Coponius the Rhodian; 
Scribonius Libo and M. Octavius the Libur- 
nian and Achaian : but the chief authority 
was vested in M. Bibuius, who vras admiral of 
the whole, and gave his orders accordingly. 

IV. Oesar, upon his arrival at Brundusium, 
harangued his troops, and told them : " That 
as they were now upon the point of seeing an 
end of ali their toils and dangers, they ought 



Dot io scmple at leavfng their aervants aad 
baggage behind them in Italy, tbat they migfat 
emberk with less coníiision» and in greater 
numbers; putting all their ÍMpes in vidory, 
and the geneiosity of their genemJ." Tbe 
whole amy testified their approbation of wfaat 
was proposed, and called out that they wrre 
ready to submit to his orders. Aocofdingly 
having put seven legions on boord, aswe liave 
before observed, he set sail the fourth of Jan- 
uary, and anrived next day at the Ceniuniao 
mountains: where, having found» among the 
rocks and ahelves, with which that coast 
abounds, a tolerabie road ; and not chmng to 
go to any poit, as he apprehended they we re 
ali in the enemy*8 possession ; he landed liis 
troops at a plaoe called Pharadus, whither he 
brought his fleet, without the loss of a single 
ship. 

V. Lucretius Vespillo and Minucius Ruíus 
were at Oricum, with eighteen Asiatic ships : 
and Bibulus had a hundred and ten at Cor- 
cyra. But the first durst not hasardanen- 
gagement^ though CsBsar was escorted by no 
more than twelve galleys, only four of which 
had decks : and Bibulus had not time to re- 
assemble his saiiors and soldiers, wfao were 
dispersed in full security; for no news of 
Caesar's approach had reached those paits, tiU 
his fleet was seen from the continent. 

VI. Caesar having hmded his troops, seot 
the fleet back the same night to Brundiisium, 
to bring over his other legions and cavalry. 
Fufius Kalenus, lieutenant-general, had tbe 
charge of this expedition, with orders to osa 
the utmost despatch. But setting sail too Jate, 
he lost the benefit of the wind, which oífered 
&ir all night, and feil in with the enemy. For 
Bibulus hearing at Coreyraof Caesar*s arrival, 
forthwith put to sea, in hopes of intercepting 
some of the transports ; and meeting the iHeet 
as it retumed empty, took about thirty sbipSi 
which he immediateiy bumed, with all that 
were on board ; partly to satisfy his own veo- 
geance for the disappointment he had receiv- 
ed ; partly to deter the rest of thê troops /itMO 
attemptlng the passage. He then statioaed 
his fleet aiong the coast, from Salona to Ori- 
cum, guarded all places with extraoniiDarf 
care, and even lay himseif aboard^ notwith- 
standing the rigour of the winter; decIioiBír 
no danger nor fatigue, and solely intent opcn 
intercepting Caesar's supplies. 

Vn. After the departure of the Libuniaa 
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)plley9, M. Octarins, with the sqaadran mider 

aacominand, sailed fironi IllTricam^and came 

behre Salona. HaTing spirited up the Dal- 

DBtans, and other iNirtMuous nations in those 

paits. he drew Issa to revolt íram Qesar. 

Bot tnding that thc council of Salona was 

neither to lie moTed hj pramises nor threats, 

he n!9»Wed to tiiTest the town. Saiona is 

liQiÍt u{on a hlU^ and advantageonsly sitaated 

fbr defeace ; but as the fortiíications were rery 

iooansidtfáble, the Roman citiiens, residing 

Uierp, imnediateiy surroiinded the place with 

wooden towers ; and finding themselves too 

few to resist the attacks of the enemy, who 

aoon overwhelmed them with wounds, betook 

themselves to their last refuge, by granting 

líberty to ail slaTcs capable of bearing arms, 

and cutting off the women's hair, to make 

cords for their engines. Octavius perceiving 

their obstinacy, formed five different camps 

roand the town^ that they míght atonce suffer 

all tlie inconveniences of a siege, and be ex- 

posed to frequent attacks. The Salonians^ 

detemiined to endure any thing, found tiiem- 

setves most pressed for want of com; and 

tlierefore sent deputies to Ciesar to solicit 

a supply, patíently submitting to all the other 

hardships they laboured under. When the 

fiiege had now continued a considerable time, 

and the Octavians began to be off their guard^ 

the Salonians, finding the opportunity favour- 

able, about ikxhi, when the enemy were dis- 

persed, disposed their wives and children upon 

the walls, that every thing might have its 

wonted appearance ; and sallying in a body 

vith their enfranchised slaves^ attacked the 

n^arest quarters of Octavius. Having soon 

forced these, they advanced to the next; 

thence to a ihird, a fourth, and so on through 

the rest ; till having dríven the enemy from 

^frj post, and made great slaughter of their 

men, they at length compelled them, and 

Octavios iheir leader, to betake themselves to 

tlieir ships. Such was the issue of the siege. 

As winter now approached, and the loss had 

^n very considerable ; Octavius, despairing 

to reduce the place, retired to Dyrrhachium, 

•nd joined Pompey. 

VIII. We have seen that L. VibuUius 
Rufus, Pompey's chief engineer, had íallen 
twice into Ciesar's hands, and been as often 
set at liberty ; the first time at Corfinium, the 
wxt in Spain. Having been tlierefore twice 
ÍQdebled to him for his life, and being also 



moch úi Pompey*8 esteem, Caesar thoiight 
him a proper person to negotiate between 
them. His instructions were; "That itwas 
nowtime for both to desist firom their obstinacy, 
and lay down their arms, without exposing 
theroselves any more to the prpcaríous events 
of fortune. That the losses they had already 
sustained ought to serve as lessons and cau- 
tions, and fill them with just apprehensions 
with regard to the future. That Pompey had 
been forced to abandon Italy, had lost Sicily 
and Sardinia, the two Spains, with about a 
hundred and thirty cohorts of Roman citixens, 
who had períshed in these countríes. Thflt 
himself too had been a considerable snfferer 
by the death of Curío, the dei^niction of the 
African army, and the surrender of his forcps 
at Corcyra. That it was therefore inciiinbrnt 
on ihem to show some regard to the s!iikiiis^ 
state of the commonweallh, liavinprsuflicicnjy 
experíenced, by their own misfortiuies, \w\v 
prevalent fortune was in war. Thnt thp pre. 
sent moment was the most favourable in this 
respect; bec^use, not having yet tried one 
another's strength, and consideríng thcm as 
equals, there would be more likelihood of 
agreeing on terms : whereas, if one of tliem 
once gf>t the superíoríty, he woiild exact every 
thing from the other, and give up nothing 
TttBt as hitherto they had been unable to settle 
the conditions of peace, they ought to rt>fer 
them to the decision of the senate and people 
of Rome ; and, in the meantime, to obtain a 
free and unbiassed Judgment, both swear to 
disband their armies in three days* time. That 
when they were once divested of their nationai 
and auxiliary forces, in which their whole 
confidence lay, they would find themselves 
under a necessity of submitting to the decree 
of the senate and people. In fine, that to give 
Pompeya proof of his readiness to perform 
these proposals, he would give immediate or- 
ders for the discharge of all his forces, lioth 
in garrison and in th'* field.** 

IX. Vibullius having received these in- 
sbructions, thought it neccssary to give Pom- 
pey speedy notice of C«esar*s arrival, that he 
might he provided tigainst that event, before 
he laid open the cominission he was charged 
with. AccordingIy,joumeyingday andnight, 
and frequently changing horses, for the great- 
er expedition, he at length got to Pompey, 
and.informed him that Cssar was appronoh- 
ing with ail his forces. Pompey was at that 
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tine in CandaTia, from whence be wat march- 
híg tiirough Macedonia, to his winter qiiaiten 
at Apoliouia and DyrTfaachiuni. Concemed 
at this unexpected news, he haatened his 
marcli to Apoilonia, to prevent CBsar'8 mak- 
in;; liimseif master of the sea-coasts. Mean- 
wiiile Ciesar. having landed his forces, march- 
ed the same daj to Oricum. JJpon his arrival 
there, L. Torquatus, who commanded in the 
town for Pompey, with a frarrísmi of Parth- 
inimis, ordered the gates to be shut, and the 
Greelu to repair to their arms, and man the 
walls. But they refusing to fight against the 
authoríty of the people of Rome, mid the in- 
habitants, of their own accord^ endeavouríiig 
to admit CBsar, Torquatus, despairing of re- 
lief, opeoed tlie gates. and surrendered both 
himseif and the town to Ciesar, who readily 
granted him his life. 

X. Cassar having made himself master of 
Oricum, inarclied directly to Ai>ollonia. Upon 
tlie report of his Hrrival, L. Stalieríus, wlio 
commaiided iii the piace, orderpd water to be 
carríed inlo the castle, fortifted it with great 
care, aiid deinanded hostages of the towns- 
meii. They ,refused to comply ; declaríng 
Uiey woiild not shut tlteir gates against the 
consul of tiie Roman peopie, nor presume to 
act in conlradiction to the judgment of the 
senate, and of ail Italy. Staberius finding it 
fai vain to resist, prívately left tlie place ; upon 
wliich, tlie Apolloniaini sent deputies to Cas- 
sar, aiid received him into the town. Bulli- 
deuses, Amantiani. with the rest of the neigh- 
bouríiig countries, and all Kpirus, foUowed 
their example ; acquainting Cffisar, by their 
ambassadors, that they were ready to execute 
his cominands. 

XI. Meanwhile Pompey, haviiig notice of 
what passed at Oricmn and Apollonia, and 
being apprehensive for Dyrrhachittm, marched 
day and night to reach the place. At the 
same time it was reported that CiMar was not 
ftr off ; which meeting with the more credit, 
because of their hasty march^ put the wlioie 
army into such constemation, that many aban- 
doning their colours in Epirus aiid the neigh- 
bouríng states, aiid others throwing down their 
arms, every thing had the appearance of a 
pmcipitate flight. But upon Pompey*s halt- 
ing near Dyrrhachium, and orderíng a camp 
to be formed \ as the army had not even then 
recovered its fríght, L^bienus advanced before 
the rest. and swore never to abandon his gen- 



enX, but to ahars fai wfaatever lot íbctiM 
sliould aasign him. The other lieuteiiBnts did 
the same, as likewiae the miIiCary tribuMs mA 
cenluríons, whose example was followed bj 
the whole army. Casar, findnig that he was 
prevented fat his design upon Dyirhachinm, 
pursued his march more leisureiy, and cn- 
camped on the river Apsus, in the terríiorïes 
of the ApoIIonians ; that he mlght protect the 
possessions of a siate, which bÍMl so wannlj 
declared in his favour. Here he resolved tu 
pass the winter In tents, and wait the airival of 
the rest of his legions out of Italy. Porapej- 
did the like, and having encamped on the 
other side of the Apsus, assemblcd there all 
his legions and auxiliaries. 

XII. Kalenus having embarked the legiiMia 
and cavalry at Brundusium, aocorduig to the 
instructions he had received, put to sea with 
his whole fleet ; but had not sailed very &r 
tili he was met by letters fiom Ccsar, inform- 
Ing him that all the Gredan coasts were 
guarded by the enemy's fleet. Upon this, he 
recalled his ships, aiid retumed again into the 
harbour. Only one contúiued its route, whicfa 
carríed no soldlers, nor was subject to the or- 
ders of Kalenus, but beloiiged to a prívnte 
commander. lliis vessel arriving before 
Orícum, feli into the hands of Bibuius, who, 
not sparing the very children, put all on board 
to death, both freemen and slaves. So mudi 
did the safety oi the whole army depend upon 
a síngle moment. 

XIII. Bibulus, aswehave related aboTe, 
lay at Orícum, with his fleet; and as he de- 
príved Ciesar of all supplies by sc^a, sowas he, 
in líke manner, greally incommoded byCeaar 
at land -. wbo, having disposed parties aIoa|r 
the coast, hindered him from getting water or 
wood, or coming near the ahore. This was at- 
tended with many incoiiveniencea, and threw 
him into great straits ; insomuch that lie waa 
obliged to fetch all his other necessaries, aa 
weli as wood and water, from the island of 
Corcyra ; and once, when foul weather pre- 
vented his receiving refreshments from thence, 
the soldiers were necessitated, for waat of 
water, to collect the dew, whtch, in the night^ 
fell on the hides thatcovered thefarahips. Yet 
he bore all these diflBcuIties with surprising^ 
firmness, and continued resolute in hls design 
of not unguarding the coasL But at last, be- 
ing reduced to the above-mentioiied extivmity, 
aiid Libo having Joiued him, thej called 
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on boanl to M. Acilius and Statius Mareua, 
Iwo oí (^assar's lieufceBants, one of whom 
guanled the wbIís of Oricum^ and the other 
ibe 9e»-CQasts; that they wanted to confer 
with Csesar ahoiit afiairs of the greatest con- 
sequence, if thej could hut have an opportun- 
ity. To gain tlie more credit, tbey let fall 
soaie expressions that seemed to promise ac- 
eonmodation ; and in the meanwhile demand- 
ed and obtained a tnice; for Marcus and 
Acilius lielieving their proposab to be serious, 
knew how r xtremely grateful they would be 
to Ccsar, and doubted not but Vibullius bad 
aooceeded in his negotiatloii. 

XIV. Cosar «ras then at Puthrotum, a 

town over af^iiist Corcyra ; whither he was 

gofie, with oue legion, to reduce some of the 

iWMe diiftant states, and supply himself witii 

com, whích tht>u bpgan to be scarce. Here, 

receiving letters from i^cilius and >^arcus> 

willi an account of Lilw aod Bíbulus's de- 

maods, he ieft tlie legion, and returiH'd to 

Oricum. Upon his arrival, he invited them 

to a coiifereiice. Lí1m> appeured, and made 

an apology for Bíbulus : ** That beiiig natur- 

aily lia»ty, aiid bearing a personal grudge to 

<*^aar, cuiitracted Uuring Uie time of his ed- 

ilc^^iip aiid questorsiiip, he had, for tliat rea- 

sun, dc'cl'uied tiie interview ; to preveut any 

obaitructions rrum his presence to the success 

of so desirabie and advantageous a design: 

thut Pouipey was, and ever liad been inciined 

to lay down liís arms, and tenninate their dtf- 

fereuces by an accommodation ; but as yet had 

not sent ium sufl&cient powers to treat ; which, 

however, he doubted not soon to receive, as 

the comicii had intnisted him witli tiie whole 

administration of the war: that if he would 

tlierefore make knowu his demands, ihej 

would seiid them to Pompey, wiio wouid soon 

come toa resolutton upon theirrrpresentatioiis. 

In the meantime, the truce might continue, 

and both parties abstain from acts of hostiiity, 

till an aiiswer couid be ohtained.** He added 

aomething about the Justice of their cause, and 

their furces, both natural and auxiliary; to 

wliich Oesar neither at that time retumed any 

answer, nor do we now think it of importanoe 

enough to be transmitted to posterity. Caesar^s 

demands were : " lliat he might have leave to 

send aoibassadors to Pompey ; and that they 

«ould either stipulate for their retum, or un- 

dertake themselves to coiivey them in safety : 

that with regard to the truce ; such were the 



present circumstances of the war, Uiat thelr 
fleet kept back liis supplles and transports, aiid 
his forces depríved them of water and aocess 
to the shore. If they expected any abatemeiit 
on his side, they must likewise abate in guard- 
ing the coast; but if they stlii persisted in 
their former vigilance, neither would he yield 
in what depended on him : that, notwitiistand- 
ing, the accommodation might go forward 
withimt any obstruction from this mutual de- 
nial." Libo declined receiving Cssar*s am- 
bassadors, or undertaking for tlieir safe retum, 
and chose to refer the whole matter to Pom- 
pey ; yet insisted on the truce. Cftsar perceiv- 
ing, that the only aim of the enemy was toex- 
trícate themselves out of their present straits 
aiid danger, and tliat it was in vain to enter- 
tatn any hopes of peace, tumed all his thoughts 
to tlie vigorous prosecution of the war. 

XV. Bibulus having kept at sea for maiiy 
days, and contracted a dangerous illness by 
tlie cold and perpetual fatigue, as he could 
neitlier have proper assistance on ixiard, nor 
would he prevailed upon to quit hU post, he at 
iast suiik mider the weigiit of his distemper. 
Aíter his death, noÍMxly succecyled in Uie com- 
mand of tlie wlioie tieet ; but each squadron 
wasgoveraed, iiidependenUy of the rest, by its 
particular commander. 

XVI. When Uie surprise occasioned by 
Ccesar*s sudden arrival was over, Vibuliius, in 
presence of Lilio, L. Lucceius, and Theo- 
phanes, who were among Pompey's most inti- 
mate counsellors, resulved to deliver the com- 
mission he had received from Ccsar. i>ut 
scarce had he begun to speak, when Pompey 
intemipted iiim, and ordered him to proceed 
no further. " Whatr says hê, " is my life or 
country to me, If I shall seem to lie beholden 
to C^esar for Uiem ? And will it be believed 
that I am iiot indelited to him for them, if he, 
by an accommodaUon, restores me to Italy P" 
Ciesar was informed of this speech, afler the 
concluslon of the war, by those who werepre- 
sent when it was delivered : he still contínued, 
however, by other methods, to try to bring 
about an aocommodation. 

XVIL As the two campa were only se- 
parated by the river Apsus, the soldiers had fre - 
quent discourse among Uiemselves ; and it waa 
setUed by mutual consent, that no act of hoa- 
Ulity slioiild pass during the conftrences. 
Casar taking advantage of this opportunity, 
sent P. Vatinius, one of his lieutenaiits, to for- 
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wanl to tlie nlinost aii accQiniiiotlalion ; and 
to denianil t'rfqtienlly w'.tii a loud voice, 
" Whetlier it uiiglit not be ])omiitted to 
cltiiens, to send deputies lo tlieírfelIowcitUens 
%l}0Ut peace : t|iat this had never been denied 
even to fun^itives and robbers, aiid could much 
iess be opposed, wheii tlie only design was to 
prevent the elTusion of civil blood." This and 
iiiuch more he said, with a subroissive aii, as 
became oiie employed to treat for hís own and 
the common safety. He was heard with great 
sileiice hj botli |iarties, and recelved this 
answer from tlie eiiemy : " That A. Varro 
had declared he would next day appear at an 
interview, whither the deputies of both partics 
mif|rht oome In perfect sc'curity^ and mutually 
make known tlieir demands." The hour of 
meetin(|r ^^ras likewise- settled; which being 
come, multitudes on Ix>tli sides flocked to tlie 
place ; the greatest ezpectatioiis were formed; 
and the minds of ali seemed intent upon peace. 
T. Labienus, advaiicing from tlie crowd, began 
in a low voice to coiifer witli Vatinius, as if to 
settle tlie articles of Uie treaty. But their dis- 
course was soon interrupted by a multitude of 
darts tliat came pouring in on all sides. Vati- 
nlus escaped the danger, by means oCtlie sol- 
diers^ who protected him with their shields ; 
but Comelius Balbus, M. Plotius, L. Tibur- 
tus, centuríons, and some prívate men, were 
wounded. Labienus then lifted up his voice, 
and críed : '* Leave off prating of an accom- 
modation ; for you must itot expect peace, tiil 
you bríng us Caesar*s liead.'* 

XVin. About tlie same time, M. Colius 
Rufus, pretorat Rome for foreign affairs, 
haviug undertaken the caiise of the debtore, 
on his entrance Into his office, ordcred his 
tríbunal to he fixed near that of tlie city pretor, 
C. Trebonius, and promised to receive the 
complaints of such as should appeal to him, in 
regard to tbe estiination and payments, made 
in consequence of C<esar*s late regulation. But 
such was the eqiiity of the decree, and the 
humanity of Treboniiis, who, in so nice and 
crítícal an affair, tliought it necessary to con- 
duct himself witli the utmost clemency and 
moderation, that no pretence of appeal could 
be found. For to plead poverty, personai loss- 
es, the hardness of tlie times, and the difficulty 
cf bringing their effectsto sale, Is iisual enough 
«ven with reasenable minds : biit to own them- 
•elves indebted, and yet aim at keeping their 
possessions entire, wouid have argued a total 



want both of honesty and shame. Accordlngly 
iiot a man was foimd who had made any such 
demand. CorIius*s whole severíty, therefore» 
was pointed against tliose, to whom tlie ia- 
herítance of the debtor was adjudged ; and 
havmg once embarked in ttie affair, tliat he 
might not seem to have engaged himself to no 
purpose in an unjustifiable cause, he published 
a law, by which he allowed the debtors siz 
years for the dischfiige of tlieir debts, which 
tliey were to clear at equai payments, Mrithout 
interest 

XIX. But the consul Serviiius, and the 
rest of;the magistrates opposing the law, when 
he found it had not the effect he expected, he 
thought proper to drop that design ; and in 
tlie view of inflaming the people, proposed two 
new laws ; the one, to exempt ali the tenants 
in Rome from paying rents ; the otlier, for a 
general aliolition of delits. This Ijait took 
with the multitude, and CgbUus at thetr head, 
came and attacked C. Treljonius cm his tri- 
bunal, drove bim thence, and wounded some 
about him. The consul Servilius repofted 
these things to the senate, who interdicted to 
CodIíus the functions of his office. In couse- 
quence of this decree, the coiisul refitsed him 
admittance into the senate, and ^ve him out 
of his tríbunal, when he was going to ha- 
rangue the people. Overwheimed with sliame 
and resentment, he openly threatened to carry 
his complaints to Caesar ; but privately gave 
notice to Miio, who had been banished for the 
murder of Ciodlus, to come into Italy, and 
Join him with the remams of tlie giadiatorB, 
which he bought formerly to entertain the 
people with, in the showshe gave thein. Wíth 
tliis view he sent him before to Turinum, to 
solícit the shepherds to take amis, aiid went 
himself to Casilinum : where Kearing that his 
arms and ensigns had been seised at Capua, 
his partisans at Naples> and their dcsigii of l>e- 
traying tlie city discovered ; findiiig ali hís 
projects defeated, the gates of Capua shut 
against huui and the danger increased everj 
moment, liecause the citiiens had taken arms, 
and began io consider him as a public enemy ; 
he desisted from the project he had formed, 
and thought proper tc cliange his rouL 

XX. Iii the meantime Milo, having des- 
patched letters to ali ttie coionies and free 
towns, intimating that what he did was in virtue 
of Pompey*sauthority,whohadsenthimorderi 
by Bibultts, endeavoured to draw over the 
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debtors Ui his paKr. Biit mií ftucceedíng in his 

denfrn, he contented hiinself with settin^ some 

slaves at liberty, and with them marched to 

besiegc Cosa, in tlie terrítory of Turínum. Q, 

Fadius the pretor, with a garríson of one le- 

jfion, commánded in the town : and here Milo 

was slain by a stone from a machíne on tJie 

walls. Cttlitis givin^ out that ho was ipone 

to Oesar, canie to Thuríiun^ where endeavour- 

ïng to (iebauch the inhabitants, and comipt by 

promises of money the Spanish and Gauiish 

borse, whom Caesar had sent thither to garrí- 

son the plat^, Úu^ slew him. Thus these dan- 

gerous beginnin^, that by reason of the mui- 

tiplicity of affaírs wherewith the magistrates 

were dístnicted, aiid the tickiish sítuation of tJie 

times, threatenetl great revolutioas, and al- 

anned all Jtaly, were brought to a safe and 

^>eedy issue. 

XXJ. Libo leaving Orícum, wíth the fieet 
fuider his command, consísting of fifty sail, 
caine to Brundusiiim, and possessed himself of 
an hland directly facing the harbour Jiidging it 
of more consequence to secure a post^ by which 
oor transports miist necessaríly pass, tlian gtiard 
all the coasts and havens on the other side. 
Aa his arrival was unexpected, he surprísed 
and bumed same transports, and carríed off a 
vessei loaded with com. Tlie constemation 
was great among our men, insomuch that hav- 
inx landed some foot, with a party of archers, 
in tiie nighi, he defeated our guard of caval- 
ry, aiid Jiad so far the advaiitage, by the com- 
modioiisness of his post» tbat he wrote Pompey 
woid. lie might draw the rest of the navy on 
sliore, and or.Ier them to be careened ; for he 
alone, with his squadron, would undertalce to 
cut off Caesar's supplies. 

XX JI. Antony was then at Brundusium, 
who confiding in the valour of the troops, or- 
dered some boaU belonging to the fleet to be 
armed with hurdles and galleríes, and having 
filled them with chosen troops, disposed them 
in several places along the shore. At the 
same time, ht* sent two tliree-benched galleys, 
which he had caused to be built at Bnindusi- 
mn, to the mouth of the liarbour, as if with de- 
sign to exercise the rowers. Libo perceiving 
them advance boldly, and hoping he might be 
able to inteicept them, detached five quadríre- 
mes for that purpose. At their approach, our 
men rowed towards the Jurbour, whither the 
CDemy, eager of the pursuit, inconsiderately 
followed them *, for now Antony's amied 



boats, upon a signal givcn, came pouring upon 
them from all parts, and on the very first ons«'i 
toolí a quadrirpme, wíth all tlie soldíers and 
sailors on bonrd. and forced tlie rest to an 
igiiominious flight To add to this disgrace, 
tlie cavalry, which Ántony had posted all 
along tke coast, hmdered the enemy íruiii 
wateríng; which reduced them to such straits 
that Libo was forced to quit the blodtade oi 
Bmndusium, and retire with his fleet 

XXin. Severai months had now passed ,* 
the winter was aimost ovcr ; meantime^ neither 
the ships nor legions were jet arríved, which 
C£esar expected from Bnindusium. He couid 
not heip thinlting that some opportunities had 
been lost, as it was certain the wind had many 
times offered fiBtr, and there was a necessity of 
Urusting to it at lasL The iongcr the delay In 
sending over the troops, the more vigiiant and 
alert were the enemy In guarding the coast, 
and the greater their confidence to hinder the 
passage ; nay, Poinpey, in liis letters, frequent- 
ly reproached tliem, tliat as they had not pre- 
vented the first embariuition, they ought at 
least to taice care that no more of the troops 
got over ; and tJie season itsi^If was l)ecoming 
less favourable, by the approach of milder wea- 
ther, when the encmy*s fleet would be aliie to 
act and extend itself. For these reasons, Cm- 
sar wrote sharply to his lieutenonts at Bnin- 
dusium, cJiargiiig them not to omit tJie firat 
opportunity of sailing, as soon as the wind of- 
fered fair, and to steer for the coast of Apoi. 
lonia, which theycould approach >vith ies 
danger, as it was not so stríctly guarded by 
the enemy, who were afraid of venturing od a 
coast so ill provided with Jiavens. 

XXIV. The lieutenantSj roused andem- 
boldened by tJiese letters, and encouraged by 
the exhortations of the troops themselves, who 
professed they were ready to face any danger 
for Caesar's salce, embarked under the direction 
of M. Antony and Fiifius Kalenus, and set- 
tiiig saii with the wlnd at south, passed Apol- 
ionia and DyrrJiacIiium next day. Being des- 
cried from the continent, C. Coponitis, who 
commanded the Rhodian sqiiadron at Dyr- 
rhachium, put out to sea, aiid llie wind siack- 
ening upon our fleet, it was near falli^g Into 
the hands of the enemy ; but a fresJi gaJe 
spríngiiig up at south, saved us from that dan- 
ger. Coponius however desisted not from the 
pursuit, Jiopiiig by tJie laJiour and persevenince 
of the mariners, to surmount tiie violence of 
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the tempeK; and thoagh w« had paased 
Dyrriiachium with a very haid f[a\e, stiil ooo- 
tiniied to follow us. Our men, apprehensire 
of an attacÍL, should the wind again chance to 
tlacken, setied an advantage fortune threw in 
their way, and put into the port of Nyphaeum, 
about three miles beyond Lissus. This port is 
riieltered fixxn the south-west wind^ bot lies 
open to the south; but.they prefeired the 
haaard they might be ezposed to by the tem- 
pest, to that of flg^ting. At that instant, by 
an unosual piece of good fortune, the wind, 
wfaieh for two days had blown from the south, 
changed to the south west Thb was a sod- 
den and laveurable tum : for the fleet so late- 
ly in danger from the enemy, was sheltered in 
a safe commodioua port ; and that whichthreat- 
ened ours with destruction, was in its tum ex- 
poeed to the utmost peril. By this unexpect- 
ed change, the storm, which protected oiur 
fleet, beat so furiously on the Khodian galleys, 
that they were aï\, to the number of sixteen, 
broken to pieces against the shore. Most of 
the soldiers aiid maríners perished among the 
rocks : the rest were taken up by our men, 
and sent hj Ccsar's ordera to their several 
homes. 

XXV. Two of oor transports, unable to 
keep up with the rest, were overtaken bj the 
night : and not knowing where the fleet had 
put in, cast anchor over against Lissus. Ota- 
cilius Crassus, who commanded in the place, 
sent ottt sont boati aad smail vessels to attack 
them : at the aame time he urged them to sur- 
render, promising quaiter io such as would 
submiL One of these veaaels earried two hun- 
dred and twentj new-raised soldien; the 
other less tlian two hundred veterans. On this 
occasion appeared, how great a defence against 
danger results firom firmness of miud. The 
pew levies, frighted at the number of their 
advcrsaries, and fiitigued with searsickness, 
iurrendered on promise of their lives. But 
when they were brought to Otacilius, regard- 
less of the oath he had taken, he ordered them 
all to be cruelly slain in his presence. The 
veterans, on the c^trary, though thejhadboth 
the storm and a leakj vessel u> stniggle with, 
abated noUiing of their wonted bravery : but 
having spun out tiie time till night under pre- 
tence of treating, obliged the pilot to run the 
veasel ashore, where finding an advantageous 
post, they continuedthe remainder of the night. 
At day-break« OtaciUus detached against them 



about four hondréd horse, who gnarded tliat 
part of the coast, and pursued them sword ia 
liand; but they defendedthemsclves with great 
braverj, and having sl^ some of the enemy, 
rpjoined. witbout loss, the rest of t)Le troops. 

XX VL Upon thts the Roman citiaens iD- 
habiting Lissus, to whom Cssar had befors 
made a grant of the town, aíter fartifýingr u 
with great care, opened their gates to Antony, 
and íiimished him with everjr thíng he stood in 
need of. Otadlius, dreading the consequenoea 
of this revolution, ipiitted the piace, and ted 
to Porapex. Antonj having landed his troops^ 
which oonsisted of three veteran legioas, osie 
new raised, and eight hnndred horse, aent most 
of the transports back again io Brundusium, to 
bringover the rest of the foot and cavalry; 
retaining, nevertheless, some ships of Gmiliah 
stmcture, that if Pompej, imagining Italy des- 
titute of troopSy should attempt to run thitheb 
as was commonlj nimoured, Caesar might be 
abie to Ibiiow him. At the svne time he gave 
CsBsar speedf notice of the number of forces 
he liad brought over with liim, and the place 
where he liad lauded. 

XXVIL This intelligence reached CMar 
and Pompej much about the same time ; fiar 
ÍMith liad seen the fleet pasa ApoUonia and 
Djrnhachium, and liad in consequence diiected 
tlieir march that wmj ; but neitlier knew, fat 
some dajs, into what haibour it had puL 
On the first news of Anton j*S landing, tlie two 
geneials took diíFerent resuiutions; Ciesar, to 
Join liim as 90on as possibie ; Pompej, |o op- 
pose his march, and, if possibie, draw him in- 
to an ambuscade. Both quitted their camps 
on the Apsus aliottt the same time; Pompej, 
prívatelj, during tiie night; Caesar, pubiicij, 
b j daj. But Cosar^ who had tlie river to cross» 
was obiiged tafetch a compass, that he miglit 
come at a ford. Pompej, on tlie other hand, 
iiavhig nothing to obstruct liia morch^advanoed 
lij great joumejs against Antonj ; and, nn- 
derstanding tliat he waa not ftr ofl*, postedhis 
troops on an advantageous gromid, ordering 
them to keep within their camp, and tigfat no 
fiies, that his approach might not be peroeived. 
Bttt Antonj being iníbnned of it bj the 
Greeks, would not stir out of his iines, and 
sending immediate notice to Cnsar, was joiii- 
ed bj him next daj. On advice of Caesai^ 
arrivai, Pompej, that he might not be shut up 
between two armies, quitted the piace, and 
coming with ali his foroes to Asparagiom* • 
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tovn bekogingto the Dyrrhachians, encamp- 
cd there od aa adYantageous ground. 

XXVIIL About the nme time Sdpio, 
Dotwithstanding aome checks he hadreceived 
near Mount Amanus^ assumed ihe title of 
emperor; after which he ezacted greafe ■oms 
of money from the neighbouring states and 
princes ; obUged the farmers of the revenue 
to pay the two yearB* taxes, which lay in their 
hands^ and advance a third by way of loan, and 
sent orders to the whole province for levying 
cavaliy. Havtng got a sufficient number lo- 
grther, he qnitted the Parthians, his nearest 
enanies wbo not long before had slain M. Cras- 
tos, and held Bibulos invested ; and marcJi- 
ed Qut of Syiia with his legions and cavalry. 
When he ajrived in Asia lAinor, he fonnd the 
whole countiy fiUed with terror on account 
of the Parthian war; and the soldiers them- 
selves declared, that they were ready to maich 
Bgainst an enemy, but would never bear arms 
igalnst a consul, and their feiiow-citisens. 
To stifle these discontents, he made oonsider- 
ible presents to the troops, quartered them in 
Pefgamua and other rich towns, and gave up 
the whole country to their discretirai. Mean- 
while the money demanded of the province 
was levied with great rigour, and various pre- 
teaces were devised» to serve as a ground to 
new exaction8. Slaves and freemen were sub- 
jecttoa capitation taz. Imposts were laid 
apon pillarf and doors of housea. Com, sol- 
diers, marinert, arms^ engtnes, carriages, in a 
word, every ihing that had a name, fumished 
i suffident handle for extorting money. 
Govemora were appointed not only over towns, 
bot over villages and castles; and he that 
Bctedwith the greatest rigour and cruelty, 
was acoounted the worthiest man and best cit- 
iien. The province swarmed with lictors, 
oveneera, and collectors, who, besides the 
Boms bnposed by public authority exacted 
money iikewise on their own account, colour- 
ing tbeir iniquitous demands with a pretence 
that they had been expelled their country and 
native homes, and were in extreme want of 
every thing. Add to all these calamities, im- 
modeiate usury, anevil almost inseparable 
from war ; for so great sums are then exacted, 
beyood what a country is able to fumísh, tliey 
Bre obliged to apply for a delay, which at any 
price ia still aocounted a favour. Thus the 
debts of the province increased considerably 



duilng these two ycan. Nor were the fU^ 
man citisens the only suffereia on this oocasion ; 
for certain sums were demanded of every stato 
and corpoiBtion, as a loan upon the senate's 
decree ; and tlie farmers of the revenue were 
ordered to ttdvaiice Uie next year*s iribute, ia 
like nianner as when they first entered upon 
office. Besides uiL tliis, Scipio gave ordera 
for seiaing ti^e trt* asun^s of Ute tcmpie of Di- 
ana at Eph. sus, witii áll thc statues of that 
goddess. Ijut when lie came to U*e temple, 
attended by many persons of senatorían rank, 
he received letters from Pompey, desiring him 
to lay aside all other concems, and make what 
haste he could to join him, because Cfisar 
had passed into Greece with his whole army. 
In consequence of Uiis order, he sent back 
the senators who had been summoned to au 
tend him at Ephesus. made preparatioiis for 
passing into Macedonia, and began his march 
a few days after. Thus the Êphesian trea. 
sures escaped being plundered. 

XXIX. Caesar having joined /\ntony*8 
army, and recalled the legion he had left at 
Oricum to guard the sea-coast, Judged it 
necessary to advance farther into Uie country, 
and possess himself of the more distant pro- 
viDces. At the same time.deputies arrived 
from Thessaly and JEtoIia with assurances of 
submission from all the states in those parts, 
provided he would send troops to defend them. 
Accordingly he despatohed L. Cassius Longi- 
nus, with a legion of new levies, called the 
twenty-seventh, and two hundred horse, into 
Thessaly ; and C. Calvissius Sabinus^ with five 
cohorts, and some cavalry, into ^iolia; charg- 
ing them in a parUcuIar manner, as those pro- 
vinces lay the nearest to his camp, that they 
wouid take care to fíimish him wiUi com. He 
likewise ordered Cn. Domitius Calvinus, with 
the eleventh and tweifUi legions, and five 
hundred horse, to march into Macedouia: 
for Menedemus, the principal man of that 
country, having oome ambassador to Caesar, 
had assiured him of the affection of the pro- 
vince. 

XXX. Calvisius was well received by the 
.£tolians, and having dríven the'enemy*s gar- 
rísons firom Calydon and Naupactum, possessed 
hiroself of the whole country. Cassius arrív- 
ing in Thessaly wiUi his legion, found the 
stato divided into two facUons. Egesaretus, 
a man in years, and of establislied credit. £b- 
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romá Pooipey; IVtreÍus, a young nobleman 
of the fint nuk, exeited his whole ioterest in 
behalfof CaBsar. 

XX XL About the same time Domitius ar- 
riyed ín Maoedonia ; and wliile deputles were 
attending him from ali parts» news came that 
Scipio approQched with his legious, whicli 
spread a g^rrat alarm throu|»;li the country ; as 
fame, for tlie most part, ma^uifies the first ap- 
pearances of tliings. Scipio, without stopping 
any where in Macedouia, advuiced hj great 
marches towards Domitiiis; but lieing oome 
within twenty míles of him, suddenly changed 
his route, aiid tunied oíf to Thessaly, in quest 
of Cassiiis Longinus. This was done so ex- 
peditiously, that he was actually arrived with 
his troops, wlieu Cassius received the first 
notice uf his inarch : for to make the more de- 
spateh, he liad left M. Favouiiis at the river 
Haliacmon, which separates Macedonia from 
Tliessnly, witli eight cohorts, to guard ttie bag- 
j|;age of the iegions, and ordered him to erect 
a furt there. At the same time, king Cotus's 
cavairy, whích had been accustomed to make 
inroads hito Thessaiy, came pouring upon 
Cassius's camp; who, knowing that Scipio 
was upoii his march, and lieiieving the caval- 
ry to l>e hís, retired in a fright to the moun- 
tains that liegirt Thessaiy, aiid thence directed 
his course towards Ambracia. Scipío prepar- 
iiig to foliow him, received letters from M. 
Kavoiiius, that Domitiiis was coming up with 
his legions, nor would it be possible for him to 
maintaiu the post he was in, without his assis- 
tance. Scipio, upon his intellígence, changed 
liis resoiution, gave over the pursuit of Cas- 
sius, and advaiiced to the relief of Favonius. 
As he niarched day and niglit without intermis- 
sion, iie arríved so opportunely, that the dust of 
DomitÍus*8 arroy, and his advanced parties^ 
were descríed at the same time. Thus Domi- 
tius*s care preserved Cassius, and Scipio's 
diligeiice Favonius. 

XXXII. Scipio contimied two days in his 
canip upon the Haliacmon, which ran between 
him and the army of Domitius,puthistroops 
iii motion on the third, and by day.break ford- 
ed tlie ríver. Early next moming he drew 
iip liis troops in order of battle at the head of 
liis camp. Domititts was not averse to an en- 
gngement; but as between tlie two canips 
tliere was a piain of six miies, he thought that 
li e fittest piace for a field of liattle, and 
drew up his men at some distance from Sci- 



pio*s camp. Scipio would not stir fimm liia 
post ; yet hardly coiild Domitius reatraín hia 
men from advancing to attack him though a 
rívulet with steep banks, tliat ran in the froDt 
of the enemy*s camp, and opposed their passage. 
Scipío observing Uie keenness and aiacríty ot 
our troops, aiid fearíng that next day he should 
either be forced to fight against his will, or 
ignominiously keep within his camp ; afler 
great expectations raised, by too hastily cross- 
ing the ríver, he sawall his projectsdefeated ; 
and decamping in great álenoe duríng the 
night, returned to his former station, beyond 
the Haliacmon, and posted htmseif oii a rís- 
ing ground, near tlie ríver. A few days after, 
he formed anambuscade, of cavalry,by night, 
in a place whero our men were wont to for- 
age : and wheu Q. Vanis, who oommaiided 
the horse under Domitius, came next day, ac- 
cording to custom ; suddenly the enemy rose 
from their lurking holes : but our men brave- 
ly sustained the attack, soon recovered tlieir 
ranks, and in their tum vigorously charged 
the enemy. About fourscore fell on this oc- 
casion ; the rest betook themselves to flight ; 
and our men returned to their camp, with thê 
ioss of only two of their number. 

XXXIIL After this rencounter, DonUtius, 
hoping to draw Scipio to a liattle^ feigned to 
decamp for want of provisions; and having 
made the usuai signai for retreating, aflpr 
a march of three miles, drew up his cavalry 
and legions in a convenient piain, shrouded 
from the enemy*s view. Scipio, preparing to 
follow, sent the liorse and light-armed iiifantry 
before to explore his route, and examíne tlie 
situation of the country. When tliey were 
advanced a littie way, aiid their first squadroiis 
had come within reach of oiir ambusli ; lie- 
ginning to suspect sometliing froui the iieigh- 
ing of the horses^ they wlieeled alx>ut, in unler 
to retreat ; which the troops that foIJowed oI>- 
serving» suddenly halted. Our men, fiiidíng 
tliat the ambush was discovered, aud know.'i.fr 
it wouid be in vain tu wnit for tlie rest of tiie 
army, feil upon tlie two squadrons tliat were 
most advanced. M Opiniius. geiienil of 
the horse to Domitius, was amongst Uiese, liui 
aomehow found means to escape. Ail Uie 
rest were either slain, or made prisoners. 

XXXIV. Ciesar having drawn off liis g^r 
rísons from the sea-coast, as we have related 
above, lefl Uiree cohorts at Oricum to defend 
the towii, and committed to their charge th«' 
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gallejs he had brouj^ht out of Ilaly. Acilius, 

one of hls lÍL'utenaiiLs, had tlie command of 

these troups ; who, for the grcater security, 

caused tlie ships to be drawrn up into the har- 

bour behiiid the town, oiid inade tliem ftist to 

the shore. He likewise sunk a traiispoit in 

tbe mouth of tlie haven, behlnd which oiioiher 

nxle at anchor, on whose dcck n tower wus 

erected, facing the entrance of tlie port, aiid 

filled with troops, to be ready in case of sur- 

pr'tse. Yuuu|r Pompey, who commanded the 

Egyptian fleet, liaviug notice of this, came to 

Oxicum ; weighed up the vessei ttiat had boen 

suuk in the mouUi of the liarbour ; and, after 

8n obstinate resistance, took the other, wliich 

bad been piaced there by Acilius, to guard 

the haven. He then brought forward his 

flfet, on wiUch he had raised towers, to fight 

with the greater advantage ; mid Imving sur- 

rDunded tlie town on all sides, attacked it by 

Uuid wiUi scalíng iadders, aiid by sea from tíie 

towers, sending fresh men contiiiually in Uie 

place of UiQse Uiat were faUgued, and thereby 

obiíging us to yield, through weariness and 

wounds. At the same time he seised an emi- 

Dence, on the oUier side of the town, wliich 

seemed a kiud of natuial mole, and abnost 

formed a pcniiisula over against Oricum ; and 

by ueans of this neck of land, carried four 

smail galleys, upon rollers, into the inner part 

ofthelmven. Thus the galleys, that were 

maile fast to the land, and destitute of troops, 

being attacked on ail ades, four were carried 

off, and Uie rest bumed. This afiab: des- 

pBtched, he left D. Laelius, whom he had 

taken from Uie command of the Asiatic tíeet, 

tu prevent the importation of provisions from 

Uibiís and Amantia ; and sailing for Lissus, 

aUacked and bumed the thirty transports 

wliich Aiitonyhad leffc in Uiat haven. He 

endeavourcd likewise to take the town ; but 

the Roman citiiens of that district, aided by 

the garrison CAsar had lefl, defended it so 

well, Umt at the cnd of three days, he retírcd 

wiUiout effecting hispurpose, having lost some 

men in the attempt 

XXXV. Casar being informed that Pom- 
pey wos at Asparagium, mapched thitherwith 
bis army ; and liaving taken Uie capital of the 
faithtnians by the way, where Pompey had 
a f^arríson ; arrived the third day in Mace- 
dooia, and eiicamped at a small distance from 
the eiiemy. The uext dny hc drew out all j 
hii fofces, furmed them before his cainp, and i 



offcred Pompey battle. Finding Uiat he kept 
within his lines, he led back liis troops, aiid 
l>egnn to Uiiuk of pursuíng oUier lueasures. 
Accordingly, on the morrow, by a longcircuit, 
mid Uirou;^h very narrow and difficult ways, 
he marched, wiUi all his forces, to Dyrrha- 
chium ; hoping either to oblige Pompey to 
foliow him thither, or cut off his communica- 
tion with tlie town, where he had laid up all 
his provisions, aud magasines of war ; which 
happened accordingly. For Pompey^atfirst, 
not penetrating his design, because he coun- 
terfeited a route different from what he realiy 
intended, imagined he had been obiiged to 
decamp for want of provisions : but being af- 
terwards informed of the truth, by his scouts, 
he quitted his camp next day, in hopes to pre 
vent him by taking a nearer way. Caeflar, 
suspecting what might happ^'u, exJiorted his 
soldiers to bear the fatigue patientiy ; and al- 
lowing them to repose during only a small 
part of the night, arrived next morning ai 
Dyrrliacliium, where he iinmediately formed 
a camp, just as Pompey*s van began toappear 
at a distance. 

XXXVI. Pompey, Uius excluded fram 
Dyrrhachium, and unable to execute his first 
design, came to a resolution of encamping on 
an eminence, called Petra, where was a toler- 
able harbour, slieltered from some winds. 
Here he ordered part of his fleet to attend 
him, and coro and provisions to be brougfat 
him fironi Asia, and the oUier provinces sub- 
ject to his command. Cassar, apprehending 
the war would nm into length, and despairing 
of supplies from Italy, becuuse the coasts were 
so strictly guarded by Pompey's fleet; and 
his own galíeys, built, the winter before, in 
Sicily, Gaul, and Italy, were not yet arrived ; 
despatched L. Canuleius, one of hls lieuten- 
ants, to Epirus, for com. And because thai 
country iay at a great dístance from his camp, 
he built granaries in several places, and wrote 
to the neighbouring states to carry their com 
Uiither. He likewise ordered search to be 
made for wliat cora could be fuund in Lissus, 
the coitntry of the Partliiniaiis, and the other 
priiicípalities in those parts. This amounted 
to very little ; parUy occasioned by the soil, 
whicli |s rough and mountainous, and obiiget 
ttie Iniiabitaiits often to import grain ; parUy 
because Pompey, foreseeing Cassar's wants, 
had, some dap before, ravaged tliecountryof 
tho Parlliinians, plundered their houses, and. 
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bj nifans of his CÊnHrf, canied off all their 
oorn. 

XXXVII. For Uicfc reasons, Cassar 
fiiRned a project, which the very nature of 
the countjy 8U|;^gesied. All round Pompey's 
camp, at a smail distance, were high and iteep 
hílls. Caesar took possession of those hills, and 
bttilt fofts upon then ; resolving, as the na- 
tvre of the ground would aliow, to draw lines 
of communication írom one fort to another, 
and inclose Pompey within his works. Uis 
▼iews herein were ; árst, to facilitate the paa- 
sage of his convoys, which the enemy's cav- 
airy, which was verj strong and fine, would 
no longer cut oíf ; next. to distress this very 
cavalrjr, for want of forage ; and lastly, to 
lessen the great reputatiou and high idea en- 
teitained of Pompey, when it should be re- 
portedall over the world, that he had suffered 
himseif to be blockaded, and, as it were, im- 
prisoned by Cnsar's works; and durat not 
ïiaEard a battle to set himself at liberty. 

XXXVIII. Pompeywouid neither leave 
the sea and Djrrhachium, where he had all 
his magasines and engines of war, and whence 
he was supplied with provisions by means of his 
fleet ; nor could prevent the progress of Cn- 
sar*8 works, without fighting, which, at that 
time^ he was deiermined againsL He could do 
nothing therefbre but extend himseif^by taking 
aa many hiils, and as large a circuit of country 
as possible, to gtve his adversary the more 
trouble^ and divide his forces. This he did, 
bj raisíng twenty-four forts, which took in a 
circumference of fifteen mileSy wberein were 
aiable and pasture lands, to feed his horses 
and beasts of burden. And as our men had 
carríed their circumvallation quite round, by 
drawing iines of cor.imu«iication from fort to 
foffty to prevent tlie sallies of the enemy, and 
guard against the attacks in the rear ; in like 
manner, Pompey^s men had surrounded them- 
selves with lines, to hinder us from breaking 
in upon them, and charging them behind. 
They even perfected theirworks &nt, liecause 
they had more hands, and a lesscircuit to in- 
close. When Caesar endeavoured io gain any 
place, Pompey, though determined not to op- 
pose him with ali his fbrces, nor haiard a gen- 
end actíon, failed not, however, to detach 
parties of archers and slingers ; who wounded 
great numbers of our men, and occasioned 
tuch a dread of their arrows. that almost all 
the soldien fumished themselves, with coats of 



mail, or tliick leather, to gnard agahiat the 
danger. 

XXXIX. BothpaitiesdispntedeveryposC 
with great obstinacy: Cssar, that he m^ghi 
inclAte Pompey within as nanow a spaoe aa 
possible; and Pompey, that he might have 
liberty to eztend liimself ; which oocasioBed 
many sharp skirmishes. In ooe of these, 0&- 
sar's ninth legkm having pose e so c d themeelves 
of an eminence, which they began io fintily, 
Pompey seised the opposiie mount, with a re- 
solution to hinder their works. As tlie 
on one side was very easy, he sent first 
archers and siingm, and afterwards a stRHig^ 
detachment of ligfat-amied foot, plying ns, aft 
the same time, withhis military engines ; which 
obiiged our men to desist; as they fonnd it 
impossible at once to sostain the enemy'a 
charge^and go forward with their works. ChB- 
sar, peroeivingthat hls men wene woundcd from 
ali sides, resolved to qnlt the place and retire. 
Bttt as the descent, by which he muit r^reat, 
was pretty steep, the Pompeians charged him 
briskly in drawing off^ imagining he gave way 
through fear. Pompey went so far as to mf, 
That he consented io be aooounted a general 
of no merit, if CiBsai'B men got off withmit oon- 
sideiable loss. Cssar, ooncemed aboot the 
retreat of his men, ordered hurdles to be fixed 
on the ridge of the hill íronting the enemy : be- 
hind which he dug a moderate ditch, and rend- 
ered the place as inaccessible as he could, on 
all sides. Whem this was dooe, he begaa to 
fiie off the legionary soldiers, supporting them 
by some lighUanned troops, posted on their 
fianks, who^ with arrows and stones, mi^t nw 
pulse the enemy. Pompey's troops iailed not 
to pursue them, with great ootcries and fieice 
menaces, overturned the hordles, and uscd 
them as bridges to get over the ditch. Which 
Cssar obeerving, and fearing some disastcr 
mSght ensue^ flhould he seem to be driven from 
a post, which he quitted voluntarily ; idien hia 
forces were got half down the hiU, encoui^- 
ing them by Aniony, who had the command 
of that legiouj b^ gave the signal to ftoe 
about, and íídUI op the enemy. Immediately 
the soldiers of the mnth legion, foiming them- 
selves into close order, launched their darta ; 
and advanciiig brískly up the hill againat the 
enemy, furced them io give ground, and ai 
lastbctake themselves io fiin^t; which was 
not a little incommoded by the hiirdles, pali- 
sades, and ditch, Ccsar had thrown up io aiop 
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tlicir pursutt. Bat our men, who sou^lit only 
to aecm thcir rrtrpat, having killed severai 
of the enemy, and lost ooly five of their own 
niDnber, retiréd without tlie lesst distiv^ance, 
aod inclo8in|r some other hiUs within their 
lloes, completed the circumvallation. 

XL. This method of making war was new 

aod extrsordinary ; as well in rrgard to the 

numhf r of furcs, thc extent of the drcumTal- 

latíon, the greatness of his works, and the 

manner of attack and defence, as on otlier ac- 

counts. For whoever widertakes to invest 

another, is, for the most part, moved thereto, 

either by some previousdefeat he has sustainedy 

the knowledge of his weakness, to take ad- 

vantage of his distrpss^ to profit by a superi- 

oríty of forces ; or, in flne, to cut off hls provi- 

sioos, which is the most ordinary canse of 

these sttempts. But Cvsar, with an inferior 

force, besieged Pompey, whose troops were 

entin*, in gísod order, and abounded in all 

things. For ships arrived every day, from all 

parts, with provisions; nor could the wiud 

blow from any quarter, that was not favour- 

able to some of them ; whereas Caesar*s army, 

haviDj^ coiisumed all the com round about, 

WBS reduced to the last necessities. Never- 

theless the soldiers bore all wíth singular pa- 

tience ; remembering, that though reduced to 

the llke extremity the year before, in Spain, 

they had yet, by their assidulty and persever- 

ance, put an end to a very formldable war. 

Tbey called to mind too their sufferiaip at 

Alesia, and their stiU greater distresscabefore 

Avaricum, by wliich, however, they triumph- 

edo^r mighty nations. When barley or piilse 

was given them instead of com, they took it 

clieerfully ; and thought themselves regaled 

when tliAy got any cattle, which Epiros fur- 

nislied them with in great abundance. Tliey 

discovered in the country a root, called chara, 

which they pounded and kneaded with milk, 

to as to makto a sort of bread of it. This fur- 

nished a plentiful snpply ; and when their ad- 

versaries reproached them with their want, by 

way of answer to their insults^ tliey threw 

their loaves at thein. ^ 

XLL By this time, the com began to rípen, 
and the hopes of a speedy supply supported 
the soldiers under their present wants. Nay, 
tfaey were oden heard to say one to another, 
that they wonld sooner live on the bark of 
Ifees, than let Pompey escape. For they were 
Infonned írom time to time^ by deserten, that 



thr ir horses were almost starred, and the rest 
of their cattle actoally dead ; that the troops 
themselves were very sickly; partly occasioo- 
ed by the narrow space in which they were 
íuclosed, the nnmber and noisesome smell of 
dead carcases» and the daily latigue to iríiich 
they were unaccustomed, paitly by their ex- 
treme want of water. For Ccsar had either 
tumed the coorse of all the rívers and brooks 
that ran into the sea, or dammed up their cnr- 
rents. And as the country was mountainous, 
intermixed wíth deep valleys, by drivin||r piies 
mto the earth, and coveríng them with mould, 
he stopped up the course of the waters. Hiis 
obliged the enemy to search for lowand marshy 
places, and to dig^ wells, which added to their 
daily labour. The wells too, when discovered, 
lay at a considerable distance from some parts 
of the army, and were soon dried up by the 
heat Caesar*s army, on the contrary, was very 
healthy, abounded in water, and had plenty of 
all kinds of provisions, com excepted, which 
they hcped to be soon supplied with^ as the 
3«ason was now pretty fiir advanced, and har- 
vest approached. 

XLIL In this method of taiaking war, new 
stratagems were every day put in practice by 
both generals. Pompey's soldiers, observin/iir 
by the fires the place wfaere our cohorí5 were 
upon guard, stole thither privately by night, 
aiid pouring upon them a flight of arrows, re- 
tired instantly to their camp, wbkh obliged 
our men to have fires in one place, and keep 
guard in another. 

JCLIIL MeanwfaUe P. Sylla, whom Cssar 
at his departure had left to command the 
camp, being informed of what passed, came to 
the assistance of the cohort, with two legions. 
Hls arrival soon put the Pompeíans to flight/ 
who could not stand the very sight and shock 
of his troops ; but seeing their first ranks bro- 
ken, took to their heels, and quitted the place. 
Sylla checked the ardonr of his men, whom 
he would not suffer to contlnue the pursuittoo 
far; and it was the general belief, Uiat had 
he pursued the enemy warmly, tfaat day might 
have put an end to the war. His coiiduct, 
however, cannot be justly censured ; forthe 
difference is great between a lieutenant and 
a general ; the one is tied up to act accordiQ|f 
to instmctions ; the other, free írom restraint, 
is at liberty to lay hold of all advantages. Sylla» 
who was left by Ciesar to take care of the 
camp, was satisfied with having diseDgagM 
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his owii mrn, and had no hitentíon to lia- 
lard a genrral action, wliich n)ij|;ht havo been 
aitended with ill conMqueiices, aiid would 
have looked líke arrogating tlie iiartof a gen- 
end» The Pompeians found it iio easj niat- 
ter to make good their reireat ; for havíng ad- 
▼anced firom a very disadvanta^rous pcst to 
the summit of the hill, they luid reason tofear 
ourmen would charge tliem in descendíng, 
aod the rather, as it was very nev sunset, for 
thej had protracted the affiiir almost tiU night, 
in bopes of accomplíshing their design. llitts 
Pompey, oompelled by necessitj, immediatelj 
iook poasesBÍon of an eminence, at such a dis- 
tance from our fort, as to be secure from darts 
and militarj engines. Here he encamped, 
threw up an intrenchment, aiid drew his forces 
together to defend the place. 

XLIV. At the same time we were engaged 
in two other places; for Pompey attacked 
several casUes iogether to divide our forces, 
and hinder the focts from mutually sucouring 
one another. In ooe of these, VoIcatiusTuIlus, 
with three cohorts, sustabied the charge of a 
whole legion, aad foroed tliem to retire. In 
the other, the Germans, sallying out of their 
intrenchments, slew several of the enemy, and 
retumed again without loss. 

XLV. Thus there happened no less than 
Biz actions in one day ; three near Dyrrhachi- 
um, and three about the lines. In computing 
the number of the slain, it appeared that 
Pompey lost aboot two thousand meii, with 
several volunteers and centurions.amongwhom 
was Valerius Flaocus, the son of Lucius, who 
had formerly been prator of Asia. We gain. 
ed six siandards, with the loss of no more than 
twenty men in all the attacks ; but in the fort, 
oot a soldier escaped beiiig wounded ; and 
four centurioos belonging to one cohort, lost 
their eyes. As a proof of the danger ihey 
had been exposed io, and ihe efforis ihey had 
BttStained, they brought and counied to Ccsar 
about ihirty thousand arrows Uiat had been 
shot inio the fort, and showed him Uie ceniu- 
rion Sccva*s buckler, whích was pierced in 
two hundred and thiriy pláces. CaMar, as a 
reward for his services both to himself and 
the republiCy presented him wiih two hundred 
thottsand osset, and advanced him direcUy 
h&n ihe eighth rank of capiains to ihe first ; ii 
i^pearing ihat the preservation of the fori was 
chiefly owing to his valour. He also distri- 
boted military rewaids among the other ofli- 



cers and soldiers of ihat oohort, and resigiied 

them double pay, and a double allowaoce af 
com. 

XLVI. Pompey laboured all night at his 
fortiíícátioos, laised redoubts the foUowing^ 
days,aad liaviog canied his woiks fifteen fec^ 
higii, oovered that part of his camp wíth man- 
teletSL Five days afier, taking advantage of 
a vt ry dark night» he walied up the gatet of 
hls camp^ rrndered all the avenues impracii- 
cable ; and drawing out his troops ín great 
silence about midnighi, retunied to his fbnner 
works. 

XLVIL ftolia^ Acamania^and Amphil- 
odds, having beeo reduced by Caasius Lon- 
gious, aod Calvisius Sabious, as we have re- 
lated above; CMir thought it expedieut to 
pursue his conqiiests, and attempt io gaio Acb- 
aia. Acoordingly he despaiched Fufius Ka- 
leous Uiither, ordering Si^inus and Cbsbíus to 
Join him, wiih the cohorts under their oon^ 
maod. Rutilius Lupus, Pompey*8 tieutenant 
io Achaia, heariog of their c^iproach, reaolved 
to fortiíy the isthmns, aod thereby hioder Fu- 
rius írom eotering the provioce. Delpho^ 
Thebes, and Orchomeous, voluntiiríly submit- 
ted io Calenus ; some siates he obtained by 
force, and sending depuUes to the rest endeav- 
oured to make them declare for Caesar. These 
negoUaUons found sufficient employment for 
Fufius. 

XLVIII. CttBar meanwliile drew up his 
army every day, offeriog Pompey batUe upoo 
equal grouod ; aod, to provoke him to accept 
it, advaoced so oear his camp, that his van was 
within engine-shot of the rampart. Pompey, 
to preserve his repuiation, drew oot his legioos 
too, but posted them in such a maaoer, that 
his ihird lioe touched the rampart, and tbe 
whole army lay uoder cover of the weapons 
discharged írom theoce. 

XLIX. Whilst thése Uiings passed io 
Achnia and at Dyrrliachium, and ii was now 
known Umt Scipio was arrived in MacedonisL 
Caesar sUII adheríng to his former views of 
peace, despaiched Clodins to him,an iniimate 
firiend of boih, whom he had taken inio hia 
service upon Scipio's recommendatioD. At 
his depdrture, he charged him with letters and 
instruciions to ihis effect : " That he had tríed 
all ways to bring aboiit a peace ; bui believed 
he had hithcrto miscarríed, Uirough Uie fauit 
of those to whom his proposals were addressed, 
becauae they dreaded presentiog them to 
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Pompef at an improper time : that he knetr^ 
Scipio*s authority to be siich, as not only pri* 
vileged him to advise fireely^ but even to 
enrorce his counsels, and compel the obstinate 
to hearken to reason : that he was fjossessed 
of an independent commaiid, and had an army 
mt hi9 disposal to give wei^lit to his interposi- 
tion : that in employing it tbr so desirable an 
end, he would gain the indisputable praise of 
having reston*d quiet to Jtaly, peace to thf 
prDvinces, and savrd the empire." Clodius 
vpported this commission to Scipio, and at first 
iDet with a favourable reception, but was af> 
terwaids denied audience : for Favonius hav- 
ing sharply reprimanded Scipio, aswe leamed 
afier the concïusion of the war^ the negotiation 
was discontinued, and Clodius retumed to 
Cosar without success. 

L. Ca*sar. the more effectually to shut up 
Fompey's horse at Dyrihachium, and hinder 
them from foraging, blocked up the two nar- 
low passes, of which we have spoken^ wltli 
•Irong works, and raised forts to defend them. 
Poropey finding his cavalry rendered by this 
means unserviceable^ crmveyed them some 
days after by sea to his camp again. Forage 
was so scarce, that they were forced to have 
recourse to the leaves of trees, and the roots 
of green reeds^ bruised ; for the com sown 
within their lines was all consumed ; nor had 
they had any snpplies but what came a long 
way abottt by sea, from Corcyra and Acama- 
nia ; and even this was so inconsiderable, that 
to increase the quantity, tliey were forced to 
mix it with barley, and by these contrivances 
Bupport their horses. At last, ali expedients 
being ezhausted, and the horses dying daily, 
Fompey thought it time to attempt to force 
the berricade, and set himself at liberty. 

LI. Among the cavalry in Ciesar*s camp 
were two brothers, Allobrogians by birth, 
named Roscillus snd iBgus, tlie sons of Ad- 
bncillus, who had long held the chief sway in 
bb own state ; men of singular bravery, and 
who had been of signal service to Cesar in all 
hts Galiic wars. For these reasons he had 
mised them to the highest offices in their own 
oountry, got them chosen into the senate be- 
fore they were of age, given them lands in 
Gaul taken from the enemy, besides pecnni- 
ary rewards to a great value, insomuch that 
from very moderate beginnings they had risen 
to vast wealth. These men were not only 
highly bonoured by Ciesar on aocount of their 



bravery, but in great esteem wiLh the whole 
army. But presuming on Coisar's friendship, 
and foolishly elated with their prosperíty, they 
used the troopers ill, defrauded them of their 
pay^ and secreted all the plunder to their own 
use. The Gaulish cavalry, offended at these 
proceedings^ went in a body to ('wsar, and 
openly complained of the two brothers ; add- 
ing, among other accusations, that, by giving 
in false musters^ they received pay for more 
men than they had. Caesar not thinking tt a 
proper time for animadversion, ond regardtng 
them greatly on accoiint of their valour^ de- 
clined all public notice of the aíTair, and 
contented himself witli reprimanding them in 
prívate, admonishing them to expect every 
thing from his friendship, and to measure their 
future hopes by the experíenre of what he had 
already done for them. TIiis rebuke^ however, 
disgusted them greatly, and very much less- 
ened their credit with the whole army, which 
they easily perceived, as well from the raillery 
they were ofien forced to bear^ as in conse- 
quence of the secret reproaches and sense of 
their own minds. Thus prompted by shame, 
aiid perhaps iniagining they were not cieared, 
but reserved to a more favourable opportunity, 
they resolved to desert, to try their fortunes 
elsewhere, and search for new fríendships. 
Having imparted their design toa few of their 
clients, whom tliey judged fit instrumeiits for 
so black a treason, they first attempied to 
murder C. Volusenus, general of the cavalry 
(as was afterwards known, when ttie war was 
ov(>r), tliat by so signal a piece of ser\ice tliey 
rnight the niore eífectually recommend them- 
selves to Pompey*s favour. But fiuding that 
design attended with great hazard, aiid that 
no favourable opportimity offered for putting 
it in execution, they borrowed all the money 
they could. under pretence of reimbursing the 
troops and making restitution ; and having 
bought up a great number of horses, went 
over to Pompey, with those whom they had 
made acquainted with their design. As they 
were persons of noble birtli, liberally educat- 
ed, came witii a l^reat train of horses and ser- 
vants, had been highly honoured by Ccesar, 
and were universally esteemed on account of 
their valour, Pompey carríed them ostenta- 
tiously over all the camp, tríumphing in'this 
new and unusual acquisition ; for till then, 
neither horse nor foot-soldier had deserted 
firom Oesar to Pompey; whereas scarce a 
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(Iny iwsaed witbout tome deaerUon from Pom- 
]t('y*s aruiy, pspecially among Uie iiew levíes 
iii l'i'iriu, iEtolia, and Uiose countrtes that 
hnd (leciared for Csesar. Tbe broUiers bein||[ 
wrli ocquainted with the condiUon of Cffisar's 
fninp. wliat was wanUn|[r to complete the 
fortifications, wliere the foible of Uie lines lay, 
tbe portícuUr Umes, distanceof places, strength 
and vigilance of the guards, with Uie temper 
and cliaracter of the oflBcers who commanded 
lii every post, made an exact report of all to 
Pompey. 

M I. Upon tíiis intelligience, havUig already 
formed the deiign of forcing Ciesar's lines, be 
onlered the loldíen to make coveriiigs of 
osier for their helm^ts, and provide Uiem- 
selves with fascines. This dooe, he embarked 
by night, in boats and smali Ijarks, a great 
numl>er of light-armed troops anif archers. 
with the fascines for filling up Ciesar's 
treiiclies ; and having drawn togetber sixty 
cohorts from the greater camp aiid forts, led 
thpm about midnigbt towards Uiat part of the 
eneniy's iines nearest the sea, a good distance 
fn)m tlie main camp. ThiUier likewise lie de. 
ftpotclied the barks, on board of which were 
tlie líght-armed troops and fascines. together 
wUli bII Uie galleys that lay at Dyrrhachium, 
giviiig each their particular histructioiis. 
Lentulus Marcellinus the questor, wiUi Uie 
niiith Irgion, had charge of Uiis part of the 
fortifications : and as his health was but hifirm, 
('H*sar had joined Fulvius PosUiumns with 
hiiii in the command. 

LIII. lliis place was guarded by a ditch, 
fifLpen feet broad, with a nunpart towards tbe 
eiieniy, ten feet high, and of equal thickness. 
Behind this, at the distance of six huudred 
fpet, was another nimpart, somewhat iower 
tlian the former, and fronting the contrary 
«my. ('aisar, apprehending an attack from 
the sea, had raised this double rampart, some 
days before, that he migbt be able to defend 
himself against the enemy, should they charge 
him on both sides at once. But Uie extent of 
the circumvallation, i|nd the conUnued labour 
of so many days, in inclosing a space of 
eighteen miles, had not allowed us Ume to 
finish the work. Accordiiigly, the line of com- 
municaUoo, which ran along the sea-side, and 
was to have jouied these two ramparts, was 
not yet completed. This Pompey was in- 
formed of by the Allobrogian broUiers, wliich 
proved of iatal consequence to us. 1* or 



while some cohorts of the ninth legion 
upoii guard, near the sea, suddenly Uie Pon»- 
peians arrived about day-lireak, and suiprised 
them with their unezpected appearance. Afc 
the same time the troops Uiat came by aem, 
launched their daits againit the outwwd 
rampart and began to fili up Uie ditch wtth 
fascines; while the legionary soldiers, planting 
Uieir scaliiig-ladders agatnst the iuner woiks, 
and plying those that defended them widi 
darts aiid engines, spread a general terrar 
over that part of the camp, whicb was sUii in- 
creased l>y Uie multitude of archers that 
came pouring upoo them from all aideft. 
The osiers they had bound mund tbeir 
helmels, contributed greatly to defeiid them 
from tlie stones thrown down fmm the nun- 
part, which were Uie only weapons we had. 
At iast, ali things going agatnst us, and our 
resistance becoming every moment moie 
laiiguid, the eiiemy discovered Uie defect 
before spoken of in our lines ; and ianding 
Uipir men lietween the two ramparis, wliere 
the line of commuiiication towards the sea 
remained unfinished, Ihey attacked our sol- 
diers in Uie rear, and obligred thcm to abandon 
boUi sides of Uie works. 

LIV. Marcellinus liearing of this disorder, 
detacbed some coliortsto sustain the flying 
troops : but as the rout was l^ecome gpnerai, 
Uiey could neither persua(f e tliem to Fally, nor 
wrre able tliemselves to wiUistand the eneroy's 
cliarge. Tlie like happeiied to a second de- 
tachment ; insomuch Uiat Uie several suppliea 
seiit, by catching the general terror, serred 
only to add to tlie confiision and daiiger ; for 
tlie multitude of runaways reiidered Uie retreat 
the more difficult. In Uiis acticm, Uie eagle* 
bearer of the n:nth legion finding hiroself 
diffigerously wounded, aiid that his sirength 
began to fail, calied to some troqpers wbo 
passed by, aud si.id : "I have preserved to 
the last moment of my life, wiih Uie greatest 
care, this eagle, with which I have been in- 
trusted ; an(l, now I am dyiiig, I retiim it to 
0*sar, witli the same fidelity. Carry it to 
him, I beseech you ; nor sufifer Cssar's arms 
to experience, in losing it, an ignominy, with 
which they have beeu híUierto unacquainted." 
Tlius the eagle was preser^ed ; but all Uie 
centurions of the first cohort were siain, ex* 
cept the first of the Príncipes. 

LV. And now Uie Pompeians, havhig 
made great slaugbter of our men, approached 
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the quartrn of MaiceliioiiSytothe no snaall ter- 
rar c^ ihe rest of tli e cohorts ; when Mark Anto- 
nj, who coaunaudeii in the nearer redoubts» up- 
ou notice of what passed, was seeu descending 
from the higher groiuid» at the head of twelve 
CQhcMts. His arrívai put a stop to tlie enemy*8 
progress, and by enubling our men to recover 
froin their extreme terror, restored Uiem to 
their wouted couragre. Soon after Caesar ar- 
riTed iu person^ with some troops, being ap- 
prised of the attack by the smoke of the forts, 
tbe usual signal on these occasions ; and per- 
ceiTÍng the loss he had sustained, and tliat 
Pompey had forced the iines, l>eiug able to 
forage, and iiaving an easy communication 
with the sea ; he quitted his former pnject, 
whlch liad proved misuccessfui, and encamp- 
ed as near Pompey as he could. 

L VI. When Uie iiitrencliments were finish- 
ed, Ccsar luid notice finum his scouts, that a 
certain uuniber of tlie enemy's cohorts, whicli 
to them appeared a compiete iegion^ were re- 
tired liehind a wood, and seemed to I)e on 
their march to the old camp. Tlie situation of 
Uie two armies was this : some days beíore, 
when Cffisor's uinth iegion was seut to oppose 
a body of Pompey's troops, Uiey thouglit pro- 
per to iutrench themselves upon au opposite 
hiil, aud form a camp there. Tiiis camp Ixir- 
dered upou a wood^ and was not a1x)ve four 
hundred paces from the sea. fiut afterwards, 
for certain reasons, Gesar removed a iitUe lie- 
yond Uiat post ; aud Pompey, a few days afier, 
took possession of it. But as iiis destgn was 
to piace severai iegions there ; ieaving Uie 
iiuier rampart standing» he sorrouuded it with 
greater works. Thus Uie smaiier camp^ in- 
closed wíUiin one of iaiger circumference, 
served by way of a casUe or citadel. He iike- 
wise carried an intrenchment from Uie ieít 
aitgle of the camp to the river, through aspace 
of about four hundred paces, which enabied 
him to water íreeiy and without danger. 
But he too, soou after, changed his mind, fur 
reasons which it is not needfui to repeat here ; 
and aljandoned the piace^ whicii thereby was 
ieft severai days withoot troops^ though the 
fortifications remained entire. Hither Uie 
■couts reported they saw the standard of a 
legkm carríed ; wlúch was iikewise confirmed 
by those who were stationed in Uie highcr 
forts. The place was a1x)ut five huiuired 
paces distaiit from Poinpey*s new canip. 
Cssar, desirous to re|jair Uie Íoss he had sus- 



tained, and hoping he niight be able to stir. 
prise this legiun» ieft two cohorts iii his in- 
trencbments, to prevent any suspiciou of liis 
design ; and wllh thirty-three more, amongst 
which numlwr was the ninth legioii, whirh 
liad loat many centuríons and soldiers, marcli* 
ed l>y a diflerent rout, as prívately as lie couhl, 
against the legion which Pompey had lodgi'd 
in Uie lesser camp. Neither was he deceiviHl 
in his first coujecture : for he arrived before 
Pompey couid have notice of his desígn ; and 
though the intrenchments were strong, yet 
charging the enemy briskly with his left wing, 
where he himself commanded iA person, he 
quickiy drove them from the rampart. fiut 
as tbe gates were secured liy a barrícade, 
they stiii maintained the fight here for some 
time, our men endeavouríng to break. in, and 
the enemy to defend the camp. T. Puicia, who 
i)etrayed the army of C. Antony, as we have 
reiated al)ove, gave signal proofs of his valoiir 
on this occasion. fiut our men, at iast, pn^- 
vailed ;* and having cut down the liarrícade, 
bruke first into the greater camp, and after. 
wanis iuto the fort wiUiin it, whither Uie le- 
gion had retire.^., some of whom were slain, eii- 
deavouríng to defend themseives. 

LVII. But fortune, whose influence isvery 
great, as in other things, so parUculariy in 
war; often effects mighty changes froin the 
most tríflíng causes: as happened upon Uiis 
occasion. For the cohorts of Qesar^s ríght 
wing helug unacquainted with the situation 
of Uie camp, and mistaking the rampart wliich 
ied to the ríver for one of its sides, marched 
on that way in quest of a gate ; but perceiving 
at length their error, and that nobody defend. 
ed the intrenchment, they immediately mount- 
ed the rampart, and were foliowed by the 
whole cavalry. This delay saved the enemy : 
for Pompey, having notice of what passed, 
brought up the fifth legion to sustain his 
party; so that at one and Uie same instant, 
his cavalry approached ours, and hls troops 
were sêen advancing m order of batUe, by 
those who had taken possession of the camp : 
which quickiy chaiiged the &ce of affairs. 
For Pompey's legion, encoureged hj the hope 
of speedy succours, saliied by the Decuman 
port, and brískiy ciiarged our cohorts. Ou 
the other hand, Czesar's cavairy, who had en- 
tered, l)y a narrow breach in the rampart, fore- 
seeing thata retrpatwouid be extremely diffi- 
cult, hfgan betinies to Uúnk of fiy ing. Thc ríght 
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víng which find no roninntntrntion with the left, 
obervinn^ tlie constfniaiioii of the cavolry, and 
fearing tliey shuuld In' oveqKiwerrd wítliin the 
camp, retired the satne way Uiey liad entered. 
Manjftoavoid belngengaf2[ed in the nairow pass* 
es, threw tliemselvesfrom the rBmpart,which was 
ten feet hifrh, into the ditch ; where the first 
ranks beiii^ troddeii to death, their bodies af- 
fonied a safe passage to those that íoilowed. 
The left win^^, who from tlie rampart whence 
thej had driven the enemy, saw Pompey ad- 
vancing against them, and their own men fly- 
. jng ; fearinr to be entangled in the defiles, as 
they had tne enemy upon them, botli within 
and without the camp, retreated the same way 
they came. NoUiing was to be sern but con- 
stemation, flying, and disorder : insomuch that 
all Ccsar*s eiforts to raily his troops were 
fruitiess. If he seised any by the arm, they 
struggled till they got away. ]f he laid hold 
of the colours, they left them in his hands. 
Not a man could be prevaiied on to face about 

LVIII. In tliis calamity, what saved tlie 
army from entíre destruction was, tliat Pom- 
pey, apprehending an arobuscnde (probably 
becausíe the success was beyond his hopes, as 
a littie before he had seen his men worsted 
and piit to ilight), durst not, for some time, ap- 
proach the intrenchments ; and his cavalry 
were retarded in the pursuit by Cassar's troops, 
who were possessed of all the gates aiid de- 
fties. Be tliat as it will, a smali matter prov. 
ed of very great consequence to both parties : 
for the Intrenchment lietween the cainp and 
the rlver, stopped the course of Oesar's vic- 
tory, when he luid already forced Pompey's 
iínes : and the same, by retarding the pursuit 
of hi9 enemy, saved the army from destruc- 
tíon. 

LIX. In these two actions, Caesar lost nire 
hundred and sixty prívate men, thirty officers^ 
and severai icniglits of note. as Flavius Tuti- 
canus Oaiius, a 8enator*s son ; C. Felginus, 
of PÍacentia; A. Gravius^ of Puteoli; and 
M. Sacmtivir, of Capua. But the greatest 
pati of these died without wounds, being trod- 
den to death in the ditch, about the worlcs, 
and on the banks of the ríver, ocr^ioned by 
the flight and terror of their own men. He 
lost also thírty-two coiours. Pompey was sa- 
luted emperor on this occasion ; a title which 
*ie bore ever after, and suflered himseif to be 
accosted by : but neither in the ietters which 
he wroie^ nor in his consuiar ensigns. did he 



tliinlc pmper to assume the laureL The pH 
soners were deiivered up «to Labienus at his 
own request; and tliis deserter, bnital and 
cniei as usual^ diverted himseif with insnlting' 
them in their calamlty ; and asked thein mr- 
casticaily, if it was usuai for veterans t» nm 
away ; after whicb, he caused them ail to be 
put to death. 

LX. This success gave such ronfidroce 
and spirít to the Pompeian party, that Úiej 
now no longer took any conceni about the 
conduct of the war, biit began to coiisider 
themselves as already victoríous. Hiey never 
reflected on the incpnsiderabie numlier of our 
troops, the disadvantage of the ground, the 
narrow passes we were engaged in, by their 
having first |iosses5Íon of tlie camp, the double 
danger, Ixith within and without the firtilica- 
tioii, and tJie separation of the two wings ofthe 
array, which hindered them from mutuallx 
succouríng one another. Tliey forgot that 
tlie advantage they had gained, was not tlie ef- 
fect of a brískand vigorousattack ; aod tliat oiir 
men had suffered more by crowding upoo one 
another in the narrow passes, than by the 
sword of the enemy. In fine« they never calU 
ed to mind the uncertain chance of war, and 
upon what minute causes good or bad surcess 
often depends ; how a groundless sus^iicion, a 
panic terror, or a religious scruple, has íre- 
quently lieen productive of the most íatal e vents ; 
when either by the misconduct of a genenl, 
or the terror nf atríbune, some faise persuasioD 
has beeii suffered to take root in an army. 
But as if the victory had been purely the ef- 
fect of their valour, and no change of foitune 
was to be apprehended, they every where pr»- 
claimed and made public the success of this 
day. 

LXI. Oesar, seeing ail his former pmjects 
disconcerted, resoived to submit to fortune, 
and entirely change the maiiner of the war. 
He dierefore called in ali his forces frum the 
forts, gave up the design of inclosing Pompey, 
and liaving assembled his army, addressed 
them as follows : " That they ought not to be 
discouraged, orgive way to consteniation, upon 
what had iately happened, but oppose their 
many successfui engagements to one siighl 
and inconsiderable check. That fortune had 
already befriended them greatly, in tlie re- 
duction of Italy without bloodshed ; in the 
conquest of the two Spains, though defended 
by warlike troops, uuder the conduct of tkit 
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ful and experfenced leaders ; and in the sub- 
jectioo of tfae neíghbooring' provinces, whence 
they oonld be plentífuUy supplied vith com. 
In fine, they ought to call to mind, how hap- 
piiy thej liad passed into Greece, through the 
midst of the enemy*s fleets, though possessed 
of all the coasts and havens. If they were 
noi soocessful in every thin'g, they must en- 
deaTOor, by prudence, to OTercome the disap- 
poinbnents of fortune ; and attribute their late 
disaster to the capríce of that goddess rather 
thah to any íault on their side. That he had 
led them to an adTantageous ground, and put 
them in the possession of the enemy's camp, 
after dríving them from all their works. If 
either some sudden consternation, the mistak- 
iag their way, or any other mishap, had 
snatched an apparent and almost certain yicto- 
ry out of their bands, they ought to exert their 
Qtmost endeavours to repair tliat disgrace, 
wfaich would tum their misfortunes to a bene- 
fit, as happened at GergoTia, where those who 
Bt first dreaded to enoounter the enemy, de- 
manded eamestly in the end to be led to 
battle.** Having made this speech, he con- 
tented himself with stlgmatising, and reducing 
to private men, some of the standard bearers ; 
for the whole army were so gríeved at their 
losSy and so desirous of expunging the staln 
their glory had received, that there was no 
occasion either for the tribunes or the centu- 
ríons to remind them of their duty ; nay, tliey 
even undertook to punish themselves by Uie 
severest impositions, and demanded with great 
outcríes to be led against tlie enemy ; being 
leconded by some centuríons of the first rank, 
who, touched with their remonstrances, were 
for continuing in the postthey then possessed, 
and putting all to the hasard of a battle. But 
Cffisar did not think it prudent to expose to 
an actlon troops that had been just worsted, 
and in whom might remain too deep impres- 
sions of thetr late fríght. He was for allow- 
ing them tlme to recover themselves; and 
having quitted his works, thonght it needful 
to provide for the securíty of his convoys. 

LXIJ. Accordingly^ after proper care 
taken of tbe síck and wounded, and as soon as 
night approBclied, he sent all the baggage 
prívately towards Apoilonla, under a guard 
of one legion, with orders not to halt till they 
had reached the place. ThisaHáir despatch- 
ed, he made two leglons remain in the camp, 
aad marchlng out all the rest about three in 



the nioraing at several gates, ordered them to 
foUow the same route the baggage hná taken. 
Soon after, that his departure might not have 
tlie appearance of a flight, and yet be known 
to the enemy as late as possible, he ordered 
the usual signal to be given, and setting out 
with the rest of his foroes, lost sight of the 
camp in a moment. Pompey hearíng of hls 
retreat, prepared to foUow him wiLhout delay, 
and hoping to surpríse the army in its march, 
whilst encumbered with baggage, and not yet 
removed from its constemation, drew out all 
his troops, and sent out all his cavalry before 
to retard our rear, which, however, he could 
not overtake, because Caesar marching with- 
out 1)aggage, had got a great way befure him. 
But when we came to the ríver Genusus, we 
found the banks so steep and difficult, that be- 
fore all the men could get over^ Pompey's 
cavalry came up, and fell upon our hindmost 
battalions. Caesar sent his horse to oppose 
them, interaiixed with some Ilght-armed 
troops; who charged wlth that vigour and 
success, as to put them all to rout, and 
leave a considerable number dead upon the 
field, and retura without loss to the main 
body of their arm^. 

LXIII. Having completed the intended 
march of that day, and brought his araiy over 
the Genusus, he took up his quarters in his 
old camp at Aspaiagium^ sufferíngnone of the 
soldiers to stroll without the rampart, and 
charglng the cavalry, who had been sent out 
under pretence of foraging, to retura im- 
mediately to tlie Decuman port. Pompey 
likewise ha\iiig completed that day*B march, 
encamped at bís old post at Asparagium, 
where the troops having nothing to do, be- 
cause the works were still entire ; some made 
long excursions in quest of wood and forage ; 
others who had come almost without any 
baggage, by reason the march was undertaken 
on a sudden, enticed by the nearaess of their 
former camp, laid down their arms in their 
tents, quitted the intrenchments, and went to 
fetch wbal they had left behind them. Thia 
rendering them unable to pursue, as Cssar 
had foreseen ; about noon, he gave the signal 
for decamping, led forth his troops, and 
doubling that day*s march^ gained eightmiles 
upon Pompey, who could not foUow him by 
reason his troops were dispersed. 

LXIV. Next day Caesar decamped agafn 
at three in the moraing, haviiig sent away Ut 
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^"WH^ o^<^ nigbt, that if he should liiid 
himself under a necessity of fighting, he might 
have his anny clear of ali encumbraiice. The 
same he did the foUowing days; hj which 
meaiis^ though he had verj difficult ways to 
pass, and some great riven to cross, he 
suffered no luss during the whole march. 
For Pompej, after the first daj's hUiderance, 
endeavouring in vain by long and forced 
marches to overtake Caesar, gave over the 
pursuit on the fourth, and began to thhik of 
taking otlier measures. 

LXV. CsBsar was under a necessitj of 
going to Apollonia, to leave his wounded 
there, to pay his army, coufirm his friends in 
their duty, and garríson the towns thathad 
submítted. But he took no longer time to 
these affftirs, than the importance of his other 
engagements would allow. For fearíng Uiat 
Pompey might surprise Domitius Calvinus, lie 
put himself in full march to join him. The 
scbeme he proceeded on was this : that if 
Pompey took the same route, he must leave 
the sea, the forces he had at Dyrrliachium, 
with all hís ammunition and provision ; which 
would bríng tliem upon equal tenns : if he 
passed into Italy, CiBsar purposed to Join 
Domitius, ani march to itsdefence by the 
coast of Illyrícum : in fine, should he fall upon 
ilpoUonia and Orícum, and endeavour to 
ezclude him from tlie sea coast ; in that case 
he reckoned toobligehim, by attacking Metei- 
lus Scipio, to leave every thing to succour him. 
Ciesar therefore despatched couríers to 
Domitius, to acquaint him with his design; 
and leaving four cohorts at ApoUonia, one 
at Lissus, and three at Orícum, with the sick 
and wounded, began his march through 
Epirus and Acamanta. Pompey, on his side, 
guessing Ciesar's design, made what haste he 
couid to join Scipio, tiiat if Ciesar should 
march tliat way, he might prevent his being 
overpowered ; but should he still keep near 
Corcyra, and the sea, because of the legions 
and cavalry he ezpected from Italy ; iu that 
case, he purposed to iall upon Domitius with 
all his forces. 

LXVI. For these reasons both generals 
studiefl despatch, as well to afford timely 
succour to their frícnds, as iiot to miss an op- 
portunity of distressing their enemie.s. But 
C^esa'rhad tumed off to Apoilonia; wnereas 
Pompey took Uie nearest way through Can- 
davia for Macedonia. It happened, too, very 



unfotlunately^ tímt Domitins, who for aeweal 
days had been encamped near Scíino, quitted 
that station for the couvenience of provisioiis, 
and was ui>on his march to Heraclea Statíca, 
a city of the Candavians ; so that ^^«■«rT 
seemed to throw him directiy in Pompeyli 
way, which CsBaar iiad oot then the leaat 
knowledge of. Pompey, too, havin^ aeal 
letters through all the states and provinoei^ 
relating to the action at Dyrrhachium, witb 
represeutations that fiir ezceeded the truth ; a 
rumour began to prevail, that Cesar had been 
defeated with the lo&s of almost all his foroes, 
and wns forced to fly before Pompey. These 
reports raised him many enemies on his mardi, 
aiid induced some states to Uuow off thetr 
allegiance; whence it happened, thal the 
couríers mutuaily sent by Ciesar and Domitius, 
were all intercepted. But Uie Aliobrogiaus 
in Uie traín of ^gus and Rosciilus, who, as 
we imve seen before, had deserted from Caesar 
to Pompey, meetíng some of DomiUus'S acouts; 
eiUierout of ancieiit custom, because theyhad 
herved togetlier in the Gaiiic wars ; or íram 
a moUve of vain-glory ; informed them <if aU 
that Iiad passed ; of Pompey*s viciory, aud 
Caesar's retreat. Advice beíng given of Uiiis 
to Calvinus^ who was not above four houis' 
niarch from the enemy, he avoided the danger 
by a tiroely retreat, and joined Caesar nea» 
^ginium, a town on the borders of Thessaiy. , 

LXVII. After the junction of the two 
armies, Csesar arríved at Gomphi, the first 
tow nof riiessaly, as you come from Epirus. 
A few months before, the inhabitauts had of 
thi'ir own accord sent ambassadors to Ccsar, 
to malce an offer of wbat their country affbrd* 
ed, and petition for a garrísuu. But the re- 
port of the actiun at Dyrrliachiuin, with many 
gruuodless addiUons, had by Uiis tíroe reached 
Uieir ears. And therefore Audrosthenes, 
pretor of Thessaly, choosing rotlier to be the 
companion of Poinpey's good furiune, Utan as- 
snciate with Caesar in his adversity, ordered ali 
Uie peopie, whether slaves or free, to assemble 
iu Uie town ; and havíng slmt tlie gates against 
Cfesar, sent letters to Scipio and Pompey to 
come to his assistance, intiniaUng« " That the 
town was strong enough to hoid out if they 
iised despatch, but by no ineans in conditioii 
to sustain n iong siege.*' Scipío, on advice of 
tlic departure of Uie armies froro Dyirliacliiiun, 
was come to Lnrissa with hts legions; and 
Pouipey was yet far enough distant &om 
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Thcssaly. Ccsar baTlng ibrtified his camp, or- 
dered loantelets, hurdles, aod scaling-ladders to 
bc prepared for a sudden attack ; and then ez- 
bflrthig his nen, represented, " Of how great 
ooaseqiu^nce it was to render themselves 
masters of an opulpnt city, abounding in all 
thíngs needfal for the supplj of thelr wauts, 
aod bf ibe teiror of whose punishment oiher 
states would be awed into submission; and 
this, he told them, must be done quickly, be- 
foteanysocoourscouldarrive.*' Accordinf(ly, 
seiitDg the opportunity offered by the uncom- 
nioo ardour of the troopSyhe attacked the town 
the same day aboot three in the afíenioon ; 
and having made himielf maater of it before 
sun-set, gave ii up to be plundered. From 
Gomphi, Ccsar marcfaed directly to Metro- 
polis, and arrired before they were acquainted 
with the misfortune of tlieir neíghbours. 

LXVIII. The Metropolitans at first fol- 
lowing the ezample of Gomphi, to which they 
were moved by the same reporta, sliut thelr 
gates and manned the walls. But no sooner 
came they to underetand the fate of their 
nei|rhbour cíty, by some prísonerB whom Caesar 
had prodnced for that end, than immediately 
they admitted him into the town. ije suffered 
oo hostílities to be commltted, nor any harm 
to be done them ; and so powerfíil was tlie 
example from the different treatment of these 
two cities, that not a single state in Thessaly 
refiised to snbmit to C«er, and receive his 
onlers, ezcept Larissa; which was awed by 
thenumerousarmy of Metellus Scipio. As 
tbe country was good and covered with oom, 
which was near ripe, Cesar took up his quar- 
tf^rs therp, judging it a proper place to wait 
for Pompey in, and render tíie theatre of the 
war. 

LXIX. A few daya afier, Pompey arrived 
in Tlie$«aly, and joining Meiellus Scipio, ha- 
miigued both armies. He first thanked his 
«mii for their late servlcea, and then iurning 
Ui Scipio's troops. exhorted them to put in for 
Uieir share of the booiy, which the Ticiory 
slready obtained gave them the fiUresi pros- 
pt^ oL Both armies being received into one 
c&mp, he shared ail the honoun of command 
with Scipto, orderpd a pavilion to be erected 
f(ir him^ and the trumpets to sound before it 
Thia tncrease of Pompey's forces, by Uie con- 
janction of two miglity armtes, raised Uie con- 
lidnice of his followers, and their assuraiice of 
viciory lo sixti a degn^e, Uiat nll delays were 



consldered as a hinderance of their return to 
Italy ; insomuch Uiat if Pompey on r.ny occa- 
sion acted with sl^wness and circumspectlon, 
they failed not to cry otit, " That he hidus- 
tríously proiracted an affair, for Uie despatch 
of which one day was sufBcient, in the viewof 
gratiíying hls ambition for commaiid, and hav- 
ing consular and pretorian senators amongsi 
the number of his servants." Already they 
began io disipute aboui rewards and dignities, 
and fixed upon the persons who were annually 
io sooceed to ihe consulshlp. Others sued 
for the housés and estates of ihose who had 
followed Oesar's party. A warm debate 
arose in councii in relation io L. Himis, whom 
Pompey had seni against the Parthlans, whe- 
ther, in the next elecUon of preton, he should 
be allowed to stand candidaie for thai office 
in liis absence ; his friends imploríng Pompey 
to make good ihe promlse he had made hlm 
at his departure, and not suffer him io be de- 
ceived by depending on the general's honotir ; 
while such as aspired to this o&ce com- 
plained publicly,that a promise should be made 
to any one candidate, when all were embarked 
In the same cause, and shared the like dan- 
gers. Already DomiUus, Scipio, and Lentu- 
lus Spinther, were openly quarreliing aboui 
Uie high príesihood, which Cssar was in poa- 
session of. They even descended to personal 
abuse, and pleaded thelr severai pretensions ; 
Lentulus ui^g the respeci due to his age ; 
Domitlus, his dlgníty, and the interest he had 
in the ciiy ; and Scipio hls alllance wiih Pom- 
pey. Attius Rufus impeached L. Afranius 
l)efore Pompey, charging hlm with having 
occasioned the loss of ihe army in Spaln. 
And L. DomiUus moved in coimcil, ihai afier 
the victory, ali ihe senaton in Pompey's 
army and camps, should be appointed Judges, 
and empowered to proceed againsi Uiose who 
had stayed in Italy, or who had appeared 
coof, or shown any indifference to the cause ; 
and thai three blllets should be given to these 
judges, one for acquittance, another fot 
condemnaUon, and a Uiird for a pecuniary 
fine. Jn a word^ nothing was thought on but 
honours^'or profit, or vengeance ; nor did they 
conslder by what methods they were io con- 
quer, bui whai advantage they should make 
of vlctory. 

LXX. Caesar having provided for the sub- 
slstence of his troops, who were now no I^ger 
fatigued, and had sufficienUy recovered fí^ 
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th« oonsteniatlflii the different actkms at Dyr- 
rhachinm had thrown them Into; thought It 
hif|rh time to make trial how Pompey stood 
affected to án engagement. Accofdingly he 
drew oat his men, and formed them in order 
of battle ; at first near his own camp, and some- 
what distant from the enemy : but perceivinfr 
thÍB had no effect upon Pompey, who stiil 
miuntained hls post on the eminences, he each 
day drew nearer, and by that conduct animated 
and jgrave fresh courage to his soldiers. His 
cavalry being^ much inferior to the enemy's in 
number, he followed the mfthod already men- 
tloned ; of singling out Íhe strongest and nim- 
blest of his footrsoldiers, and accustoming 
them to fight intennixed ¥rith the horse ; in 
which way of combat they were become very 
expert by daily practice. This disposition, 
joined to constant exercise, to emboldened 
his cavalry, that though but a thousand in num- 
ber. they would upon occasion sustain the 
charge of Pompey's seven thousand, even in 
an open plain, and appear not greatly dismay- 
ed at their multitude : nay, they actually got 
the better in a skirmish that happened be- 
tween them, and killed ^fi^ the Allobrogian, 
one of the two brothers who deserted to Pom- 
pey, with several others of his party. 

LXXI. Pompey, whose camp was nii an 
eminence, dnew up his army at the foot ol the 
mountain, expecting, as may be presumed, that 
Cssar would attack him in that advantagetiu& 
BÍtuation. But Caesar despairíng to draw 
Pompey to battle on equal terms, thought it 
would be his best course to decamp, and be 
always on the march ; in hopes, that hy fre- 
quent shifting his ground, he mlght the better 
be supplied with provisions ; and that ns the 
enemy would not fail following him, in the 
fireqaent marches he should make, he might 
perhaps find an opportunity of attacking them, 
and forcing them to fight : at least he was sure 
of harassing Pompey's ormy» little accustom- 
ed to these continued fatigues. Accordingly 
the order for marching was given, and the 
tents struck; when Ciesar perceived that 
Pompey's army, which had qultted tlielr in- 
trenchments, had advanced farlher towards 
the plaln than usual, so that he might engage 
them at a less disadvantage : whereupon, ad- 
dressing himself to his soldlers, who were Just 
ready to march out of their trenches : " Let 
us no longer think," says he, " of marching ; 
now is the tlme for fiÁtlng, so long wished 
for ; let us therefore arm ourselves with cour- 



age, and not miflB BofiivoinBblean oppoctnnifcy.** 
This said, he Immediately drew out his fiarees. 
LXXII. Pompey likewise, as was after- 
wards known, had resoived to offer batUe, in 
compliance with the repeated importapltles 
of his firíends. He even said in a oouncli of 
war, held some days before, that Csesar's anny 
would be defieated Iwfore his Infiuitry came 
to engage. And when some expressed tfaeir 
surprise ai Úúa speech : " I know,** says he, 
"that what Ipromise i^pearsalmost incredible ; 
bttt hear the reasons on which I ground my 
confidence, that you may advance to battip 
with the greater assurance. I have persnad- 
ed the cavalry, and obtained their promise for 
the performance, that as soon as the annips 
are fonned, they shall fidl upon Cnsar*s ríght 
wing, which they will easlly be able to out- 
flank and surround. This must infallibly oc- 
casion the immediate rout of that wing, and 
consequently of the rest of CKsar's troops. 
without danger or loss on onr side. Nor wiU 
the execution be attended with any diflBcuUy. 
as we are so much superior to them in horse. 
Bi; ready therefore for battle ; and sHnce th« 
so much de^red opportunity of fighting i^ 
c<Mne, take care not to fall short of the good 
opinion the world entertidns of your valour 
and experience.'' Labienus spoke next, high- 
ly applauding this scheme of Pompey, and ex- 
pressing the greatest contempt of Caesai^ 
army : " Thlnk not,'* says he, addressing hiro- 
self to Pompey, " tfaat these are the legions 
which conquered Gaul and Gennany. I was 
present in all those battles, and can, of my 
own knowledge, afiirm, that but a very smail 
part of that army now remains : great numben 
have been killed, as must of necessity happra, 
in Ruch a varíety of conflicts : many períshed 
duríng the autumnal pestilence in Apulia: 
many are retnmed to their own habltatkMis : 
and not a few were left behind io guard Italy. 
Have you not heard, that the ccAorts in gar- 
ríson, at Brundusium, are made up of invalids ? 
The forces, which you now behold, are cocn- 
posed of new levies, raised in Lombardy, and 
the colonles beyond the Po : for the veterans, 
in whom consisted the main strength of Uie 
army, períshed all in the two defeats at Dyrrfaa- 
cbium." Having finished this speech, he took 
an oath, whicfa fae proffered to all that were 
present, iiever to retum to camp otherwise than 
vlctoríous. Pompey commended his seal, iook 
the oath himself, and the rest followed his ex- 
ample, without hesitation. Afler these en» 
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fSBfscmmás, taken publicly in coancil, they all i 
defiactcd» full of J07 and expectation ; con- 
sideriiig themselves as already Yictorious, and ' 
relyio*^ entirely on the ability of tlieir geueral ; 
who, tn an affair of that importance, they were 
ccmfident wnuld promise nothing without an 
Bssaraiice of suocess. 

LXXIIL When Cttsar approached Pom- 

pey*s camp, he fonnd hísarmy drawn up in tliis 

miunter: In the left wing were the two le- 

giuns (leliyered by Caaar, at the beginningr of 

the quarrpi, In consequence of a decree of the 

seiiBte ; one of whicb was called the first, the 

oUier the third legion : and here Pompey com- 

manded in person. Scipio was in the centre, 

with the legions he had brought out of Syria. 

The Cíltcian legion, joíned to' the Spanish 

cohorts, brought over by Afranius, formed the 

right wing. These Pompey esteemed his best 

tniop«, distributing the less expert between the 

wings and the main liody. He had in all a 

hundred and ten cohorts, amounting to five 

and forty thousand; besides two cohorts of 

TDÍunteers^ who had served under him in for- 

mer wars ; and who, out of affection to their 

old generai, though their legal time was ex- 

píred, flocked to liis standard on this occasion, 

and were dispersed amoiigst the whole army. 

His otlier seren cohorts were left to guard the 

camp and the adjoining forts. As the Enipeus, 

a rirer with very steep banks, covered his right 

wing, be piaced all his horse, slingers, and 

archers in the left. 

LXXIV. Caesar obsenring his ancient 
custiim, placed the tenth legion in the rigkt, 
and the ninth ín the left wing. As this last 
])ad been considerably weakened by the generai 
actíons at Dyrrhachium, he joined the eighth 
to it in such manner, that Uiey formed as it 
were but one legion, and had orders mutually 
tu relieve each other. His whole army 
amounted to fourscore cohorts, making in all 
twenty-two thousand men ; besides two cohorts 
left io guard the camp. Domitius Calvinus 
was in Úie centre, Mark Antony on the left^ 
and P. Sylla on the right Caesar took his 
post opposite to Pompey, at the head of the 
tpnih legion. And as he had observed the 
disj ositíon of the enemy contrived to out-fiank 
his rigbt wing, to obviate that inconvenieiice, 
he made a draught of s'x cohorts from his rear 
Ilne, formed them into a separate body, and 
opposed thero to Poropey's horse ; instructing 
them in the part they were to áct ; and ad 



monishing them, tliat the succeas of that day 
would depend cliiefly on their oourage. At 
the same time, he cliarged the whole army, and 
in partícular the third liiie, not to ad vance to bat- 
tle without orders ; whicli, when he saw it pro- 
per, he would give, by making the usual sigrnaL 

LXXV. Wheu he was exliorting them to 
battle, as miiitary custom required, and re- 
minding them of the many favours they had, 
on ali occasions, received at his hands, he 
chiefly took care to observe, " That they had 
themselves been witnesses of his eamest endea- 
vours after peace; tlfiAt he had employed 
Vatinius to solicitaconferencewith Labienus, 
and sent A. Clodius to treat with Scipio ; that 
he had pressed Libo, in the warmest man« 
ner, at Oricum, to graiit him a safe conduct 
for his amliassadors ; in aword^ thathe had 
left nothing unattempted to avoid wasting the 
blood of his soldiers^ and to spare the common- 
wealth tlie ioss of one of her armies." After 
this speech, observing his soldiers ardent for 
the fight, he ordered the truropets to sound a 
chaige. Among the volunteers in Ctesar's 
army was one Crastinus, a man of distinguished 
courage, who the year before^ had been first 
centuriou of the.tenth legion. This brave 
officer, as soon as the signal was given,calling 
to those next him : " Follow me/' said he, " you 
that were formerly under my command, and 
acquit yourselves of the duty you owe to your 
general. This one battle more will crown 
the work, by restoring him to his prc^r dig- 
nity, and us to the enjoyment of our freedom." 
At the same tíme, tuming to CsBsar: 
" General/' says he, *'this day yo^ shall be 
satisfied with my behaviour, and whether I 
live or die^ I will take care to deserve your 
commendations.*' So sayíng he marched up 
to the enemy, and begiin the attack at the 
head of a hmidred and twenty volunteers. 

LXXVI. Between the two armies^ there 
was an interval sufficient for the onset: but 
Pompey had given his troops orders to keep 
their ground, that Caesar's army might have aU 
that way to run. This he is said to have done 
by the advice of C. Triarius, that the enemy's 
ranks might be brokeu and themselves put 
out of breath, by having so far to run ; of which 
disorder he hoped to make an advantage. 
He was besides of opinion, that our javelins 
would have less effect^ by the troops continu- 
iiig in their post, than if they spning fbr- 
ward at the very time they werc launched; 
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and as the Mldlers would have twire «s far to 
nm 8S usual, tliey roust be weary atid breath- 
leiS by the time thej carae up with the ftrat 
line. fiutheiein Pompey seems to have acied 
withont sufficient reason : because there is a 
ceitain alacrity and aidour of mind, naturally 
planted in every man, which is inflamed by 
the desire of fijfhtinnf; and which an able ge- 
neiBl, hr from endeavouring to repress, wUi, 
bj all methods he can devíse, foment and 
cherish. Nor was it a vain institution of our 
anoestors, that the tnuapets shouid sonnd on 
everj side, and the whoie arroy raise a shout, 
in order to animate the oourage of their own 
men, and strike tefrar hito the enemy. 
(>esBr*s soldiers entirelj defeated Pompey** 
hopes, by their good discipline and ezperience. 
For, perceiving the eneroy did noi stlr^ they 
halted, of their own acoord, in the mtdst of 
their career; and harlng talcen a moment's 
breath, put themseives» a second time, in mo- 
tion^ raarched up in good order, flung their 
javelins, and then betoolL themselves to their 
swords. Nor did Pompej's men act with less 
presence of mind : for they sustained our at- 
tack^ líept their ranlu, bore the discharge of 
our darts: and having hiunched their own, 
immediately had recourse to their swords. At 
tliis instant, Pompey*s horse, accompanied by 
the archers and slingers, attaclted Cesar's ; 
and liaving compelled thékn to give ground, 
beppn to extend themselves to tbe left, in 
onler to ilank the in&ntry. Whereupon Caesar 
gave the appointed signal to the siz oohorts, 
who fell on the enemy's horse with such fury, 
ihat they not only dmve them from the field 
of Ijattle, but even compeiled them to seek 
refuge in the highest mountains. The arch- 
en and siingers, deprived of their protection^ 
were soon after cut to pieces. Meanwhile 
the six cohorts, not content with this suocess, 
wlieeled round upon the enemy's left wing, 
and began to charge it in the rear : where- 
upon Caesar, peroeiving the victory so fíir ad- 
vanced, to oomplete it, brought up his third 
line, which till then had not engaged. 
Pompey*8 iufantry being thus doubly atiacked, 
in fnmt by fresh iroops, and in rear, by the 
victorious cohoris, could no longer resisi, but 
fled to their camp. Nor was Caesar mistaken 
in his conjecture, when, in exhoriing hismen, 
he declared that victory would depend chief- 
ly on the six cohorts, which formed ihe body 
QÍ lesenre, and were siationed to oppose the 



enemy's horse ; lor by them were their cwaU 
ry defeaied, their arohers and slingers cut to 
pteces, and their left wing surrounded aad 
forced to fly. 

LXXVII. Pdmpey seeing his cavaliy 
rouied, and thai part of the annj on wfaidi 
he chiefly depended pui inio disorder, de» 
spaired of being able to restore the baitle, aad 
quitied the field. Repairing immediately to 
his carop, lie said aioud, to the centurions, who 
guarded the pretorian gate, so as all the sol- 
dien mighi hear iiim : " Take care of the 
camp, and defend ii vigorously in case of an 
aitack. I go io visii the other gairs, and 
give orders for their defence.** This said, be 
rptired to his teni, despairing of soooessy yei 
waiting the eveni. Oêsar, having fbrced tho 
Pompeiahs to seek refíige in their camp, and 
noi wiUing io allow them time to reoover 
from their constemation, exhoited his troops 
to roake the besi of their preseni viciory, and 
vigorously aitack the enemy's intrenchments. 
Though ihe batile had lasted tíll noon, ihe 
weaiher being exiremely hoi ; yei, prepared 
to.encounter all difficulties, ihej cheerfaUj 
compiied with his ofden. Tlie camp wns 
bravely defended, for sorae tirae, by the co- 
horts left io guard it ; and particularly faj a 
great number of Thradans, and other faíu-- 
barians^whomadeavery siouiresistance; for 
as to such iroops as had ihere soughi refí^e 
firom ihe field of baiile, ihey were in too 
greai a consieraaiion to think of any thing 
more than a safe retreai. li was not, how- 
ever, possible for the troops posted on ihe 
raropart, long to stand the multitude of daits 
continually poured upon them ; wliich, in the 
end, obliged them to retire covered with 
wounds, and under the conduci of their irí- 
bunes and oenturions, seek sbelter in the 
mountains acyoining to the camp. 

LXX VIII. On entering Pompey*s camp, 
we fbund tables ready-covered, sideboards 
loaded wiih plate, and tenis adorned wiih 
branches of myrtle; thai of L. Lentulua, 
with some others, was shaded with ivy. Everjr 
thing gave proofs of the highesi luxury, and 
an assured expectation of viciory; whence 
it was easy to see, thai they little dreamed of 
the issue of that day, since, inteni only on 
voluptuous refinements, they pretended, wiih 
troops immersed in luxury, io oppose Coaar'a 
army accustomed io faiigue, and innred to tha 
wani of necessaries. 
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LXXIX. Pompry ftndin^ oiir men liad 
forcpd liis intreiichraénts, mounted his horse, 
quttted his armonr for a habit more suit- 
úhW to his ill fortune, and withdrawing bj 
tiie Oecuman port, rode fiill tpeed to Larísso. 
Nor did he stop tliere; but continuing his 
tii«7lit day and night, wtthout intermission, he 
arrÍTpd at the sea-side, with thirty horse, aiid 
wf nt on board a little bark ; often coroplainíng, 
** Tliat he had been so far deceived in his 
opiiiif» of his foUowers, as to see.those vrry 
ta^n, from whom he expected victory, the first 
to fly, and in a manner betray him into the 
haads of his enemie&'* 

LfXXX. Cttsar having mastered the ene- 
my's camp, requested his soldiers not to leave 
the victory imperfect, by busying themselves 
abotit the plimder. Finding them ready to 
obej, he began a line of cifcumvallation round 
the monntain. The Pompeians quickly aban- 
duoed a post, which, for waiit of water, was 
not tenable, and endeavoured to reach the 
city of Larissa: wherenpon Oesar, dividing 
hi3 anny, left one part in Pompey's camp, 
seiit bick another to his own camp, and 
having, with four legions, taken a nearer road 
likaii that'by which the enemy pa&sed, he 
fbuiid means to intercept them, aiid, atler six 
miles march, drew up in order of battie. But 
the Porepeians once more found protection 
frfxn a mountain, at the foot of which ran a 
ríviilet Thoiigh Ciesar's troops were greatly 
fatigued, by fighting the whole day, before 
iitght he had flung up some works, siifiicient 
to prevent the enemy from having aiiy com- 
roimication with tho rivulet. As by this step 
tliey were cut oíf froin all hopes of relief, or 
of escaping, tliey sent deputies to treat about 
a surrrnder. Affairs contínued in this situa- 
tion aii that night, of which some few sena- 
tors, wÍH> had accompanied them, took the 
advantage to make their escape. At break of 
day, they atl, by Ctesar's oider^ came down 
hito the plain, and delivered np their arms ; 
hombly imploring his goodness, and suing for 
mercy. Cosar spoke to them with great 
mildneas, and to alleviate their apprehensions, 
cited varions instances of his clemency, which 
he had, on 00 many occasiiMis, made evident 
Jn fbet, he gave them tlieir lives, and forfaade 
hlf soldiers to offer them any violence, or to 
take any thing firom them. He then sent for 
the legiona, wlitch had passed the night in 
I, to relieve those that had acoompanied 



liim in the pursuit ; nnd being determiued to 
follow Pompey^ began his nmrch, and arrived 
the same day at Laríssa. 

LXXXI. This battle cost Ciesar no more 
than two hundred soldiers : biit he lost tliirty 
centurions, men of singular courag e. A mong 
tliese Intter was Crastiniis, whos*í gRliaiitry 
aiid intrepidity, in marching up to battle, has 
been taken notice ofl Tliis brave officer, 
fighting, regardless of daiiger, receivrd a 
wound in the mouth, from a sword. Nor was 
he deceived in promising himself Ca^sar's ap- 
probation, who was thoroughly sensible of his 
merít, and greatly applaiided his bphavlour 
in this action. On Pompey's side, there fell 
about fifteen thoosand: but upwards of four 
and twenty thousand were taken prísonen : 
for the cohorts that gimrded the forts, sur- 
rendered to Sylla ; though many escaped into 
the adjacent countries. One hundred and 
eiglity colours were taken, and nine eagles. 
L. Domitiiis, flying towards the mountaiiis, 
and growing faint throiigh the fatigue, was 
overtaken and killed by flbme horsemen. 

LXXXn. Aboutthis time D. Lasliiis ar- 
rived with his fleet at Brundusium, aiid po»- 
sossf 'd himself of the island over against the 
liarliour, ns Libo had done before. Valiní- 
us, who commanded in the place, havirg 
eqiiipped several boats, endeavoured to en- 
tice some of Lelins's ships within the havrn, 
and took a five-benched galiey, with two 
smaller vessels, that had veiitured too far tnto 
the port ; then disposing his cavalry along the 
shore, he prevented the enemy from gettiiig 
fresh water. But Leeliin having chosen a 
more convenient season of the year for sailiiig, 
bniught water in tninsports from Corcyra and 
nyrrhachiuni ; stiU keeping to his purfiose, 
froro which neither the disgrace of losing his 
ships, nor the want of necessaríes could divert 
him, till he received intelligence of tlie battle 
of Pharsalia. 

L X X X 1 1 1. Much about the same time Cas- 
sius arrived in Sicily, with the Syrían, Pha*ni- 
cian, and Cilician fleetSw And as Caesar s fleet 
was divided into two parts, in one of which P. 
Sulpicius the pretor commanded at Vibo, in 
the straits; In the other M. Pomponius at 
Messana; Cassins was arrived at Messana 
with his fleet before Pomponius had notice 01 
his comtng. And finding him unprepared, 
withoiit guards, order, or discipline, he took 
the opportunity of a &vourable wind, aud 
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fifnl wveiml fire-ships «fraínst btm, whicb con- 
fumed hii whole Hcpt, thirty-five Ín number, 
twentj of which were decked. The terror 
occasioned hj tliis blow was so great, that 
thoug^h tliere was an enUre le^on in garrison 
at Messaim, Utey dursi s<-arce look the enrmy 
in the fiu*e ; and w(»ulii doubtlesa have de- 
llTered up the towu, I ad not tlie news of 
Csaar's vicutrr r»*Mchctl them, bj means of 
the cavalrj stationed along the coast Cas. 
sios then sailed for Suipicius*s íleet at Vilx>l, 
which finding at anchor near the shore by 
reaaon the oonsternaL.oii was become g eneral 
over the whole isiand : he put the same 
ttrataf(em in pnictice as before. For taking 
tbe advanta^ ot' a tavourable wind, he made 
fofty fire-ships advance against them, aiui 
the flame catching hold on lx>th sides, 
quickly rediiced five galleys to ashes. 'Vhe 
conflagrationoontinuing to spread, roused tlie 
indignation of some vetenui soldiers, wliq 
had been left to giuurii the ships. Accordingly 
thej went on ÍMjani, weiglied anclior. and, 
attacking the enemy, took two quiiiqueremes^ 
Ín one of wiiich was Cassius himself ; but lie 
eacaped in a hoat. Two three-benched galleys 
were sunk ; and soon after he was inromied 
of the defeat at Phanalia, by some of Pom- 
pey*s own foliowers ; for hitherto he liad re- 
garded it as a false report, spread about by 
Caisar's lieutenants and firiends. Upon this 
intellig«nce he quitted Sicily, and retired with 
his fleeU 

LXXXIV. Cssarlayingallotlierthoughts 
aside, detennined to pursue Pompey, wliither- 
Boever lie should retire, to prevent his drawing 
together finesh forces, and renewing the war. 
He marche4Í every day as far as the body of 
cavairy he had witli hhn could hold out, aiid 
was followed, by shoner marches, by a single 
legion. Pompey had issued a prociamation 
at Amphipolis, enjoining all the youth of tlie 
province, whether Greeks or Romans, to join 
him in arms. But whether this was with in- 
tent to conceal his real design of retreating 
much farther, or to try to maintain his grouud 
in Macedonia, if noiiody pursued him, is hard 
to determine. Here he Íay one night at an- 
chor^sendingtowhatfríendshehad inthe town, 
and raising all the money he possibiy could. 
But being informed of Caesar's approach, he 
departed with all expedition, aiid came in a 
few days to Mitylene. Here he was detained 
two days by the bedness of the weatlier ; aiid 



having increased his fleet with a few gtMejm 
sailed to Ciiicia, and thence to Cypnis. There 
he was infoimed, tliat the Antiochians» and 
Romau oitiaens trading thither, luul with joini 
consent seiaed tlie castie, and sent dpputies ta 
' such of his foliowers as luid taken refoge in 
I the neíghbouring states, not to came near Anti- 
. och at tlieir perii. The same had liappened at 
Rhodes to L. Lentulus, the consui of tbe fore- 
going year, io P. Lentulus a coosular senalor, 
and to some otlier persons of distinction ; who, 
following Pompey in his fiight, and arriving nt 
that island, were refused admittance into the 
town aiid harbour, and received an order to with^ 
drawimmediately^whichthey were neceasitated 
to comply with ; for the fame of CKsar's ap- 
proach had now rMched the neighlwuringstates. 
LXXXV. Upon this intelligence Pompey 
laid aside his desi^n of going into Syría, seiaed 
aii the money he found in the public faauk, 
bofTowed as much more as he could ot bis 
fríends, sent great quantities of brass on boanl 
for military uses ; and having raised twothoos* 
and soldiers, amongst the pubiic officers, mer- 
chants, and his own servants, saiied for Peiu- 
sium. Hene, by accident, was king Ptolemj, a 
minor, warríng with a great army against his 
sister Cleopatra ; whom, some months beíbnR, 
by the assistance of his fríends, he had ezpel- 
led the kingdom, and was tlien encamped not 
far distant firom her. Pompey sent to denmad 
his protection, and a safe retreat in Alezandria, 
in consideration of the fríendship that had 
stibsisted between him and his father. Hie 
messengers, after discharging thcir com- 
mission, began to converse freely with the 
king's troops, exhorting thein to assist Poropey 
and not despise him in his adverse fortune. 
Among these troops were maiiy of Pompey*s 
old soldierSf whom Gabmius, having draught- 
ed out of the Syrian army, had caniedto 
Aiezandría, and, upon the conclusion of the 
war, left there with the young king's father. Tbe 
king*s ministers, who had the care of the gor- 
eniment duríng his minority, being infonnedof 
this, either out of fear, as tliey afterwaRÍs 
pretended, lest Pompey shouid debauchthear- 
niy, and thereby render himseif masterof Alex- 
andria and Egypt; ordesptsing his lowcondi- 
tioii (as fríends, in bad fortune, often turaene- 
mies), spoke favourably to the deputies in 
publiCy and invited Pompey io oourt; bnt 
privateiy despatched Achillas, captain of the 
kiiig's guards, a man of singular boldness.aad 
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JU. Septimius, a military tribune, with orders, 
to marder him. They aocosted him wiLh an 
air of frankness, especially Septimius, who 
IumI serrrd under him as a centurion in the 
w with tbe pÍTBtes ; and inyiting him into the 
bcMit» treacherottsly siew him. L. Lentulus 
was likewise sráed by the kjng*s commaod, 
aad put to death in prison. 

LXXXVI. When CflBsar arriyed in Asia 
he found that T. Ampius, haTing formed the 
design of seising the treasuies of ihe Ephesian 
IHana, and summoned all the senaton in the 
province to bear witness to the sum taken^had 
qaitted that project upon Ccflar's approach, 
and betaken himself to flight. Thus was the 
temple of Kphesus a seoood time saved from 
plimder by Ccsar. It was remarked in the 
lemple of Miner^a at Elis, that the very day 
Casar gained the batde of Pharsalia, tlie im- 
mgB of rictory, which before stood frooting the 
atatue of the goddess, tumed towards the 
poftal of the tempie. The sarae day, at An- 
tíoch, in Syria, such a noise of figliting and 
tnmpets was heard two several times, that 
ihe inhabitants ran to arms and manned their 
walls. l*he Hke happened at Ptolemais. 
At Pei^fnamus, in the inner recesses of the 
tample, cailed by the Greeks Adyta, where 
noae bot príests are allowed to enter, the 
aoimd of Cymbals was heard. And in the 
Temple of Viotory, at Trallis, where a statue 
was consecmted to Casar, a palm sprouted be- 
tweeli the joiaingf of the stones that arohed 
theroof. 

LXXX VIL CaBsar^after a short stay in 
Asia, hearing that Pomf ey had l>een seen at 
Cyprus, and thfoce coivjecturing that he was 
ht Egypt, because of the interest he had in 
that kingdom, and the advantages it would af- 
Ibffd bim, left Rhodes, with a convoy of ten 
lUiodian gaileysy and a few ethers from Asia, 
having on board two legions, one of which he 
oidered to foUow him from Thessaly, theother 
detached fram Fulus*s army in Achaia ; and 
eight hundred horw. In these legions were 
no more than thne thousand two hundred 
■Mn: the rest, faligued wíth the leagthof the 
march, or weakened with wounds, had not 
lieen ahie to foUow hira. Bat Ciesar depen- 
ding on the reputation of his fiyimer exploítSj 
•empled aot to tntst the safety of his person 
toafeeUe eseort» beUeviagno place would dare 
toattemptanythingagBinsthim. At Alezandria 
he was lafonned of Pompey's dentli : and up- 



: on landing, was accosted In r cliimoroiis man- 
I ner by the soldiers, whom Ptolemy bad left 
to garrison tlie city : and he observed that the 
niob appeared dissatisfied to see the fiuces 
carried before him, which they interpreted a 
degradation of the sovereign authoríty. 
Though this tumult was appeased, yet each 
day produced some fresh disturbance^ and 
roany of the Roman soldiers were rourdered 
in all parts of the city. 

LXXX VIII. For these reasons he sent into 
Asia for some of the legions which he had 
raised out of the renudns of Poropey*s anny : 
being hiroself necessarily detained by the 
Etesian winds, which are direcily contrary to 
any passage by sea from Alexandria. Mean- 
time^ considering the difiërence between Pto- 
leroy and his sister^ as subject to the cognis- 
ance of the Rtmian people, and of him as 
eonsul ; aiid the rather, because the alliance 
with Ptolemy^ the íather, had been contracted 
during his former consulship ; he gave tlie 
kaig and Cleopatra to understaud, that it was 
his pleasure they should dismiss their troops, 
and instead of having recourse to arms, come 
and plead their cause before hiro. 

L X X X I X. Pothinus the eunuch, govemor 
to the young king, had the chief roanagement 
of affairs during his minority. This minister 
complained bitteriy to his friends,that the king 
should be sumrooned to plead his cause before 
Caisar: afterwards findingaroongthose thatsid- 
ed with the king,some who were disposed to en- 
ter into his views, he prívately sent for the army 
from Pelusium to Alezandría, and conferred the 
chief command upon Achillas, the same we 
have spoken of before : inciting him by letters 
and promises, both in the king*s name and his 
own to execute such orders as he should re- 
ceive firom him. Ptolemy^ the father, by his 
will had appointed the eldest of the two sons, 
and his elder daughter, Joint heirs of the king- 
dom. Fur the more certain accomplishment 
of his design, he in the saroe wiU implored the 
protection of the Roman people ; adjuring 
them by all the gods, and the treaties he haó. 
roade at Rome, to see it put in execution. A 
copy of this will was sent by ambassadors to 
Rome, to be deposited in the public treasury ; 
but the domestíc troubles preventing it, it wa* 
ieft in the hands of Poropey. The originali 
signed and sealed, was kept at Alexandría. 

XC. While this affalr was debated before 
Caesar, who passionately desired to terminate 
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tbe matter amicably, and to tlie salisfaction of 
boUi paitiea, he was iaformed that the king's 
airny, with all the caÝaliy, were anived at 
Alezandria. Ccsar's forces were hj no means 
Hillicieat to glve them battle withoat the town ; 
and there£N« the oniy course lefl was to 
teciue the most convenient posts within 
the clty^ tUk he should g^ acoquainted with 
Achillas*s designs. Meantime he ordeied all 
the soldien to their armSy and admonished the 
kin|;, to send some persons of the fpreatest 
authority to Achilias, to forbid his approach. 
Discorídes and Serapion, who had both been 
ambassadors at Rome, and in great credit with 
Ptolemy, the father^ were deputed to this 
ofioe. Bttt no sooner did they come before 
AchUlas, than without giving them a hearing, 
or enquiring after the message they brought, 
he ocdeied them to beseisedand putto death. 
One was killed upoo the tpoi ; and the other, 
having received a dangerous wound, was car- 
ried off for dead by his attendantSL Upon 
hearing this, Caesar took care to secure the 
king*s person, the authority of whose name 
Would authorise his prooeedhigs, and oocasion 
Achillas and hia associates to be esteemed 
seditious and rebellioua. 

XCI. AchiIIas's army wasfitf from behig 
contemptible^ whether we regard their num- 
ber, courage, or experience in war. It a- 
mounted to twenty thousand effective men, 
many of whom were originally Romans. 
brought into the oountry by Gabinius, when 
he came to settle Auletes on the thnme ; and 
who, haTmg afterwards marríed and settled 
in Alezandriay were devotedto the Ptole- 
mean interest There were also some brig- 
ades raised hi Syria and Cilicia, togetherwith 
a considerable number of renegade slaves, 
who had deserted their masters, and found 
protection in Egypt, by entering hito the ser- 
vice. If any of these was seiied by his master, 
their companions flocked to his rescue^ regaid- 
ing his safety as a common cause, because they 
were all embarked fai the like guilt. Theae 
would oflen take upon them to put to death 
the kfaig's mfaiisters, to plunder the rich, for 
the sake of increasing their pay, to faivest the 
rayal palace, to banish some, and send for oth- 
ei9 home, with other liberties of the like 
nature, which the Alezandrian army claims by 
a kfaid of prescription. Besides these, he had 
likewise two thousand horse, who, during the 
late troubleSf and the wars thal ensued, had 



had opportunítíes of faiuring tbemaelves U> 
arms. These had restored Ptolemy the fctber 
to hisklngdom, killed Bibulus's two sons, war* 
red agafaut the Egytians with soocess, and ae- 
quired a thorongfa experience Sn Dllitary af- 
fiiirs. 

XCII. AchiIIas tniitfaig to the valonr oí 
his troops, and despiaing the handlíil of mea 
that followed Cesar, quickly made himself 
masterof Alexandria, the palaceonly excepted, 
where CKsar thonght proper to make his 
stand, and whteh he attadied briskiy, thoogh 
withouteffect But it was on the aide of the 
haibour that the greatest efforta were made. 
On that, in effect, the victory depended. 
Bebideatwo and twenty oonstant guaiá-Mpê, 
there were in the poct Ífty galleys, from thrre 
to Ave faanks of oara, which the year before 
had been sent to Pompey's aatístanoe, aod 
were retumed sfaice the battie of Pharaalia. 
Had AchiUaa been once master of tbese 
veasela^ he might have cut Cnaar off fhNa 
all communication with the ooean, and coo- 
sequently fiom all hopes of reoeiving suppiirs 
of victuala or foroea. Thus the Êgyptiaoi, 
fai hopes of a coraplete victory, and the Ro- 
mans to avoid a certafai niin, exerted them- 
selves with faieredible vigour. At lengtli 
Caesar carried his pofait. and not only set 6n 
to the vesaels abovementioned, but to all that 
were in the arsenals, after which he paswd 
some troopa into the Isle of Pharas. 

XCIIL The Pharos is a tower of prodig- 
ious height and wonderful woriunanship, buiú 
in an isfauid, from wiienoe it takes its name. 
Thia island, lying over agatant Alexandria, 
makes a haven, and is Joined to tiie continent 
by a causeway of nfaie hundred paces, and bf 
a bridge. Here dwell seveml Egyptlans, wlio 
have built a town, and live by pillagnig the 
ships that are thrown upon their coast, eítber 
by mistake or tempest. As it is situate at tbe 
entranoe of the port, wliich Is but namw, it 
abaolntely oommands it Csesar knowfaig the 
fanportance of thls post, wfailst the enemy were 
engaged faithe assault^ landed sonietroops 
there, séiaed tlie tower, and put a garrison 
faito it ; thereby secuiing a safe reoeption for 
thesupplieshehadsentforonallsides. Intfae 
other quarters of the town, the figfat was maia- 
tained with equal advantage, neither partf 
losing groond, liecanae of the nammnesB of 
the poases, which enabled them eaaily to sap- 
port themselvesi After a few men killed oo 
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boUi M99, Canar haTínn^ aicured the most 
neomary places, fortiM tht'm in the night. 
In this quaiterwBS a small part of the king's 
palace, where CaBsar was lodged npon hiB first 
arriTBl ; and a^Jolning thereto a theatre^ that 
serred inatead of a citadel, and had a conmitt- 
mcation with the povi and other arsenais. 
Theae works he hncreased afberwards, that 
thej mig^ serre faistead of a rampart, to pre- 
▼ent his befaig obliged to ftght agi^ his will. 
Bleantime Ptolemj's yonDgest daogfater, hop- 
faif the thraae woold be facttity tei froB 



paiace to Achilias, and joined with him in 
tlie prosecution of the war. But they soou dis. 
agreed about the command, which iucreased 
the largesses to the soldiers, each party en- 
deavouring to gain them bj large presents. 
During these transactions, Pothiiius, Ptole- 
m7*s govemor, and regpnt of the kitigdom, 
being discovered hsia cíandestine correspond- 
ence with Achillas, whom he encouraged to 
the vigorous prosecution of his enterprise, 
CaBsar ordered him to be put to death. Such 

f tha A lirTMririan war. 
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THE ALEXANDRIAN WAR. 



L Tbs war thus commencing at Alexandría, 

Cttsar sent to Rhodes, Syria, and Cilicia, for 

his fleet; to Crete, for archera ; and to Mal- 

clius, kiiig of the Nabatheans, for cavalrj. He 

likewise ordered military engines to be pro. 

vided, coni lo be brought, and forces despatch- 

•d to him with all diligence. Meanwhile, he 

wasdaily employed in augmenting his works ; 

aod such paits of the town as appeared less 

tenable. were strengthened with tortoises and 

mantelets. Openíngs were made in the walls, 

Uiroogh which the battering rams might play ; 

aod whatever houses wére thrown dowu, or 

taken by force, were brought within the in- 

trenchments. For Alezandria is in a manner 

secure from firo, because the inhabitants use 

BO wood in their buiidings, the houses being 

all maltcd, and roofed with tile or pavemenU 

QBBar*B príiicipal aim was, to enclose with 

works the smallest part of the town, separated i 

írora tbe rest by a morass towatds the south. { 

For thtts the army would lie closer together^ 

be subject to one comroand, aiid could read- 

ily despatch relief where it was most wanted. 

Abore ail, he by thSs means made sure of 

water and forage, whích waa of so much tlie 

more consequence, as he was but iU provided 

of the one, and wholly destitute of the other. 

The morBss, oo the oontrary, served abundant^ 

ly to suppiy.him with both. 

JL Nor were the Alexandrians remiss on 
tbeir dde, or less active in the conduct of their 
wtttin, They had sent deputíes and commis- 
lioners inio all parts, where the power aiid ter- 
iftories of Egypt extend, with orders to levy 
tioopB. Tbey had cairied Tust quantities of 



darts and engines into the town, and drawn to. 
getlier an innumerable multitude of soldiers. 
Yet not contented with aii these preparations, 
they established work-shops in every part of 
the city, for the making of arms, and eniisted 
aii the siaves that were of age, the rícher citi- 
sens paying and maintaining tliem. With these 
they guarded the remoter parts of the town ; 
whiie tlie veteran cohorts, exempt from ail 
other senrice, were quartered in the squares 
and open piaces ; that on wliatever side an 
attack sliouid be u^de, they might be at hand 
to give reiief, and mareh fresh and entire to 
the cliarge. Aii the avenues and passes were 
shut up by a trípie waii, buiitof squara stones, 
and carried to the height of forty feet The 
lower parts of the town were defended by very 
high towers of ten stories : besides which, they 
had likewise contríved a kind of moving 
towers, which oonsisted of the same number á 
storíes, and being íitted with ropes and wheels, 
Gould, by means of horses, as the streeti 
of Alexandría were quite even and levei, be 
conveyed wherever their service was neces- 
sary. The city abounding in every thing, 
and behig very rích, furnished ampie mate- 
ríals for these several works ; and as the peo» 
pie were extremely ingenious, and quick of ap- 
prehension, they so weii copied what they saw 
done by us, tlmt our men seemed ratber to im- 
itate them. They even invenied many thtaigs 
themseives, and at once invested ourworks and 
defended their own. Their chiefs every where 
represented : " Ttmt the people of Rome 
were endeavouríng by degrees to steal into the 
possession of Egypt ; Uuit a few years befure 
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Oafaniias haá conie thltlier with an annj; 
Umí Pampej had choaen tt for the place of 
hii ratraai ; that Ctmr was now among them 
«tth a oonridenble body of troopay and noi- 
wtthatandinf his rival*8 death» nade oo oflen 
to reCora ; that if they tlld noi theiHbra ind 
neaaa lo txpeí him, they would soon, firom a 
kingdnm, be reduoed to n Raman province ; 
that no tfane was io be loat in this attempt^be- 
cauae the aeason of the year liaying pui a siop 
to naTigatíon, he coald receiTe no supplies 
from beyond sea.** 

III. Meanwfaile, a diTision arising beiween 
Achillasy wfao commanded ihe Teieran anny, 
and Arsinoe, ihe youngesi daughier of king 
Ptolemy, as has been demonstraied above ; 
wfalle ihey motualiy endeavoured io supplani 
one another, each striving io engross the sa- 
preme auihoríty ; Arsinoe, by ihe assistance 
of the eunuch Ganymed, her jpoveraor, ai 
length prevailed, and caused AcbiUas io be 
alain. After his deaih, being possessed of ' 
the wfaole power wiihoui a rival, she raised 
Oanymed io tfae command of ihe army ; who, 
on his entrance into ihai high oíBoe, augment- 
ed the ailowance of ifae troops, and with 
equal diligence didcharged all other paits of 
hisduty. 

IV. Alexandria isalmosi qulie hollow under> 
neath, oocasioned by the fiany aqueducts to 
the Nile, ihai furaish private houses with 
water; wfaere beíng rpceived in cisteras, it 
aetties by degre«s, and becomes perfecily clear. 
Ttiis is preserved for ifae use of the master 
and his &inily ; for tfae water of tfae Nile be- 
Ittg eziremely iliick and muddy, is api to 
breed many distempers. The common people, 
however. are íbrced to he contented with ii, 
becauae tfaere is noi n single spríng in tfae 
whole ciiy. The ríver was tai tliai part of the 
town where the Alexandrians were masien. 
Heiioe Ganymed oonceived ihat a way might 
oe found to deprive the Romans of water ; 
because being distrílmted into several streets, 
fior the mora easy defenoe of the works, tfaey 
made use of ihai whicfa was preserved in the 
dsteras of prívate houses. Witfa this view he 
began a greai and difficuli work ; for having 
stopped up ali the canals by wfaich his own 
cistenis were supplied, fae drew vast quaniiiies 
of water oni of the sea, by the help of wheels 
and other engines, pouring ii coniinually 
faito the canals of Caesar^s quarter. The cis- 
terna in the nearrsi faouses soon began to taste 



aalter than ordbiary, and oocasioned gvaal 
wocider among ihe men^ who ooidd not thiak 
íromwhaicausettproceeded. Hieywereevca 
ready to disbelieve their senses, wlien tfaoBa 
who were quaitered a litile lower in the town, 
asBvred ihem that they found the water the 
same as before. This put ihem upon campar« 
iiig ihe dsterns one wiih another, and by trial 
they easily peroeived ihe difference. Bnt in 
a iittie iime ihe waier in the nearrai hoiBea 
became quite unfii for use, and ihat lower down 
grew daiiy more iainted and brackish ; upoa 
which sucfa a terror ensued amoi^ the troopay 
ihai ihey fiinciedtfaemseives reduoed to the iast 
extremity. Some oompiained of Gesar's de> 
lay, ihat he did not oider ihem immediately 
to rapair to their ships. Oihera dreaded a 
yei greaier miaforiune, as ii wouid be imposai- 
bie to cooceai their design of retreating fioni 
the Alexandrians, who were so near tbem ; 
and no iess so to embark in the foce of • 
vigorous and pursuing euemy. There were 
besides a greai number of tfae townsmen in 
Cssar's quarter, wbom he iiad not tfaought 
proper to fbrce from iheir liouses^ becaose 
they openly pretended to be in his interest, 
and to have quitted ihe paity of thetr follew* 
ciiiaens. Bui to offer liere at a defeoce either 
of the sinceríty or couduci of these AlexBD- 
dríans, wouid be only laboor in vain, since all 
who know the genius and iemper of the people;, 
must be saiisfied that they are the fittest ii 
ments in the world for treascuu 

V. Cttsar iabourrd to remove his 
fears, by encooragiug and reasoning the 
with ihem. •' They iiiighi easily,'' he told thens, 
''find waier, by digging wells, as all sei^ 
coasts naiiirally aboiinded with fresh springas 
tliai if Egypitwas singular in ihis respect, 
and differed from every otlier soii ; yet stiU, 
as ihe sea was open, and tlie enemy withoai 
a fleei^ iliere was noifaing to hinder ibeir fetcb» 
ing ii ai pleasure in their siiips» either fram 
Panetonium on the left, or Pharas on tli« 
rígfat ; which two places lying differeni waya, 
ihe wind could neither exclude ihem firam 
boih at the same time ; that a reiieai was oo 
no aooouni to be thougfai of, not only by ihose 
who had a concera for their honour, bui even 
by such as regarded nothing bui life ; ihat ít 
was wiih the utmost diflkniliy they could defoad 
themseivesbebind iheir works ; bui if theyoBoa 
qiiiited ihai advantage, neiiher in number nor 
siiuaiion would they be a match for the enemy t 
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UmI to mbwk wonld leqttife iDach tlme, aad 

be attcadcd «iúi greai danger, eqpecially 

«heie it most be maoaged bj UtUe boats: 

that tbe Alfnmndrianf^ oo the oootnry, 

wcre nimhlr aod active» aod tbonio^ly ac- 

cpaioted with the itreets aod boildingt: that 

ánshed with so manifest an advaotage, they 

would oot &il to ruo before, seise all the ad^ 

nuDtageoua poMflf poMen thenuelTes of the 

tops of the houses, aod, by aoooying them in 

their retreat, etfectaaily prevent iheir getting 

on board ; thai they might thcfefore tiiink no 

■ore of retiring, but plaoe all their hopes of 

mfety in TÍctory." HaTing by this speech re- 

aBUied his meo, he ordered the ceoturions to 

Isy aside ail other cares., and apply them- 

•elves day and nigfai to the diggíng of wells. 

Tbe wnrk onoe begnn, they pushed ii on so 

vigoroasly that the very irsi nighi abondance 

of fresh water was found. Thus with laboor on 

eur side, tho mighty projects and painíiil at- 

iempCs of ttie Alezandrians were entirely 

biislrated, 

VI. Doring these transacilons, the thiity- 

tereath legion, composed of Pompey's Tcier- 

sns that had surrendered to Csraar, embarking 

fay oider of Domitius CalTinus, wíth iinns, 

daiiSy pioviBions, and military engines, arrived 

opon the ooast of Alnca, a liiiie above Alez- 

Osdria. An easterly wind, which coniinued 

to blow for serenU days together, hiudered 

tiieir being'able io gain the pori ; bui all along 

thaicQastUisverysaferidingatanchor. Being 

detained, howerer, longer tlum ihey expeci- 

ed, aad prcssed with wani of waier, iliey gave 

Boiiee of ii to Cosar by a despatch sloop. 

Ccsar, tfaat he mighi himself be able to de- 

tenaine wimi was besi io be done, weni on 

board ooe of the ships in the haibour, and or. 

dcrcd the whole fleei to follow. He took 

nooe of the land forces with him» because he 

was unwiUing to Icave the works unguarded 

duing his absencc. Being arrived ai thai 

paii of the coest known by Uie name of Cher- 

roncsus, he seni sooie marinerB on shore to 

feldi water. Pari of these veniuring ioo fiir 

ÍBto the eoontry for the sake of plunder, were 

ÍBiercepted by ihe eneray's liorse. FVom them 

the Egyptians leamed thai Ccsar himself was 

OB hoard, withoui any soIdierB. Upon ihis in- 

fimBation, they ihoughi foriune had thrown a 

frir oooaskm in their way, of attempiing some- 

thh^r with soccess. They ilierefore manned 

tll the shlps ihat were fai condÍUon io saiiand 



met Cssar oo hls velnra. fle dedlned fight* 
ing that day for two reasoos ; becanse he had 
oo soldiers on board, and it was past foor ni 
ihe aftemoQO. The nighiy he was sensíble, 
moBi be higfaly advantageous to his eoemiesy 
who were perfecily well acquainted with the 
coast : and he would liimself be deprived of 
ihe beoefii of encounigiog liis men, which 
ooold noi be done with any effect in ihe dark, 
where courage and cowardice musi remain 
equaily unknown. He thereforp drew all his 
ships towards the shore, where he imagined 
the ejiemy would not follow him.- 

VI L There was one Rhodlan galley Ui 
Caesar*s righi wing, considerably distant ftxmi 
the resL This being observed by the enemy, 
they eame forward wiih fonr decked ships, 
and several open barks, io aitack her. Caesar 
was obliged to advance to her rplief, thai 
he mighi not suffer the disgiace of seeing 
one of his galleys sunk before his eyes; 
ihough, had he left her to perish, she seemed 
io deserve li for her rashness. The aitack 
was sustabied with great courage by the Rho- 
dians, who though at all iimes distinguished by 
theirvalour and ezperience in engagementsai 
sea, yet ezeried ihemselves in a pariicular man- 
ner on ihis occasion, ihai they might noi draw 
upon ihemselvesthechargeof having occasion- 
ed á misfoitune to ihe fleet Accordingly^ ihey 
obtained a compleie viciory, took one four- 
benched galley, sunk anoiher, disabled a 
thtrd, and slew all ihai were on board, besides 
a greai number belonging to ihe othershfps. 
Nay, had noi nighi interposed, Caesar would 
have made himself master of their whole íleeL 
During the constemation ihai followed upon 
thisoocasion, Caesar iinding ihe contrary winds 
to abate, took the transports in tow, and ad- 
vanced with the vicioríous fleei to Alezandría. 

VIII. The Alezandrians, disheartened at 
this loss, as findíng tliemseives now worsted, 
noi by the superior valotir of the soldiers, but 
by ihe skill aud abiltty of ihe mariners, re- 
iired to the tops of tlieir hotises, and blocked 
up ihe entrance of iheir streets, as fearíng our 
fleei mighi attack ihem even by laiid. But 
soon after, Ganymed assuríngthemin council, 
thai lie would noi only restore the vessels they 
had lost, but evenincrease thelrnumber; they 
began to repalr iheir old ships with greai ez 
pectation and confidence, and resolved to appl} 
more than ever io ihe putting their fleei in 
la good condition. And although they had 
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íott aboYe a himdredaad ten ships in the 
port and anenal, yei did not ail this discoyr- 
tíge them; becaiue, by malcing themseÍTea 
masten at sea, they saw they would have It 
in their power to hinder G»8ar*sreoeiying any 
reiuforcements or supplies. BesideSj being 
naturally marinen, bom upon the searcoast, 
and exercised from their infancy in naval af- 
lain, they were desirous to reium to that 
wherein their true and pn^ier strength lay, 
remembering the adTantages they had íbrmer- 
ly gained, even with their little ships. They 
Uierefore ^yplied themseives with all diligence 
to the equipping a fleet. 

I X. Vessels were stationed at all the mouths 
of the Nile^ for receiving and gathering in 
the customs. Several old ships were iikewiae 
iodged in the king's private arensals, where 
they liad remained unrigged for many years. 
These last they refitted, and recailed Uie for- 
mer to Alexandria. To supply themselves 
wiUi oan, they uncovered the porticoes, Aca- 
demies^ and pubiic buiidings, and made use 
of the pianks they fumisbed. llieir natural 
ingenuity, and the abundance of all Uiings to 
be met with in the city, suppiied every want 
In fiue, they liad no long navigaUon to pro- 
vide for, aud were ooly soUcitous áhoui pre- 
sent ezigencies^ foreseeing they would liave no 
cxM^iou to fight but in the port. In a few days, 
tberefure, contrary to ail expectation, Uiey had 
fitted out twen.y-two quadriremes, and five 
quiuqueremes. To these they added a grent 
iiumber oí smaii open barks *, and employing the 
rowen in the harbour, to pracUse and exercise 
themselves^putasufficientnumber ofsoidien on 
board,andprepared every thing necessary foran 
engagemeut Ceesar liad nine Khodian galieys 
(for of tiie ten ^iriiich were sent^ one was ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Egypt ;) eight from 
Pontus, five fiom Lyda, and twelve out of 
Asia. Of these ten were quadriremes, and 
five quinquiremes. The rest were of an in- 
ferior bulk. and for the most part without 
decks. Yet trusting to the vaiour of hi« sol- 
dien, and lcnowing the strength of the ene- 
my, he prepared for an engagement. 

X. Wlien boUi sides were oome to have 
BuflfifCient confidence of their own strength, 
Ccsar sailed round Pharos, and íbrmed in 
line of batUe bver against the enemy. The 
Rhodlan gaileys were in his right wing, and 
those of Pontus in liis ieí^ Betweeu Uiese 
he ieft a space of ibur huiidreii paces^ lo si'n-e 



for the exteoding aiid working the vgtli» 
This disposition being raade, he drew up tlie 
rest of Uie fleet as a reserve, giving them th« 
necessary atden, and distribuUng them in soch 
manner, that every ship feUowed that to vdiich 
ahe was appointed to give suooour. The Aiex- 
andrians came forth with great confideiice, 
and drew up their fleet, placiug their twenty- 
two quadriremes hi firont, and disposing the 
rest behind them in a second line, by way of 
reserve. They had besides a great number of 
boats and smailer vessels, that carried fire and 
combuaUble wei^xms, with design to íiright ua 
by their number, cries, and flaming daita. 
Between the two fleets were certain flats, se- 
parated by very narrow clianneis» and wliích 
are said to be on the African coast, as being 
hi tliat division of Aiexandria which belcmgs 
to Africa. fioth Bidea waited which shouid 
first pass these shallows, because whoever en- 
tered Uie narrow channeis ÍMStween them, hi 
case of any misfortune, would find it very dif- 
ficuit either to retreat^ or work the ships to 
advantage. 

XL Êupliranor commanded the Rhodian 
fleet, who for valour and greatness of mind 
deserved rather to be ranked among the Ro- 
mans than the Orecians. The Khodians had 
ralsed him to the post of Admiral, on accouni 
of his known courage and experience. He per- 
ceiving CaBsar's design, addressed him to thia 
effect : *' You seem afraid of passing the shal- 
lows fint, lest you should be thereby forced 
to come to an engagement, before the rest of 
the íleet can lie brought up . Leave the matter 
to us, we wiil sustain the fight, and I hope too 
without disappoinUng your expectaUons, unUI 
the wlioie fleet gets clear of the stiallows. It 
is both dishonourabie and afliictin g, Umt they 
shouid so long conUaue in our sight with aa 
air of triumpÍL" Caesar encouraging hira In 
his design, and l)estowing many praises upon 
liim, gave the signal tbr engaging. Four 
Rhodian ships having passed the sbaUows, the 
Alexandrians gathered round and attacked 
Uiem. They maintained Uie fight with great 
bravery, disengaging themselves by their art 
and address, and working their ships with so 
much skiU, tliat notwiUistanding the inequality 
of numl)er, none of the enemy were suffered 
to run aiongside, or break Uieir oars. Mean- 
time the rest of the fleet came up : when^ on 
account of the nanowneas of the place^ art be- 
comiiig useless, the success depended wiioiiy 
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w^ptm ^our. The AlezaiidriaDS and Romaiu 
«ïio were in the town, lajSiig aside all thougbts 
of attack and defence, moiinted the tops of 
llie hoaseB, and all the eminences that could 
giTe a view of the fight, addressing the gods 
by vows and prayers for Tictorf. 

XII. The event of the battle was by no 

means eqnal. A defeat would have deprived 

os of ali resouroe either bj land or by sea ; 

and even victorf itself would not rauch bet- 

ter our coiidition. The Alexandrians, on the 

coa.trarf^ bj a victory, gained every thing; 

and if defeated^ might yet again have re- 

ooone to fortune. It was likewise a matter of 

the higfaest concem, to see the safety of ali 

depend upon the bravery of a few, whose want 

of courage would expose their wfaoie party to 

destroctioo. TLis CaBsar had often represent^ 

ed to liis troops during the preceding days, 

thai they might be thereby induced to fight 

with the raore resoiution, when they luiew the 

oommoo safety to depend upon their bravery. 

Every man said the same to iiis comrade, 

companion, and firiend, requesting him not to 

dis^ypoint the expectation of those who liad 

chosen him preferably to others for the de- 

íence of the common interest. Accordingly 

they fought with so much resolution, Uiat nei- 

ther the art nor address of the £gyptians, a 

oaritime and seafaringpeopie, could stand them 

in any stead, nor the muititude of their ships lie 

of service to them ; nor the valour of those 

selected for this engagement, stand in com- 

petition with the determined courage of the 

Romans. In Uiis action a quinquereme was 

taken, and a birerae, with aii the soldiers and 

*nariners oo l>oard, besides tliree sunk, witii- 

ooc any losa on our aide. The rest fled to- 

wards the town, sheitering themselves under 

thê nioie and forts, wliither we durst not pur- 

suethem. 

XIÍI. To deprive the enemy of this re- 
sonrce for ihe future, Cssar thought it by aii 
meana necessary, to render himseif master of 
the mole and island ; for having already in 
a great measure compieted his works within 
the town, he was in hopes of being able to de- 
fend himself both in the island and city. 
This resolution being taken, he put into boats 
and smail vessela ten cohorts, a select body of 
ligfat-armed infantry^ and soch of the Gallic 
cavalry as he thoughf raost ísk his purpose, and 
'sent them against the island ; whilst at the 
lame time, to occasion a diversion, he attacked ' 



it on the other side inth his fleet,prQinising grear 
rewards to those who should first render them- 
selvesmastersofiL At first the attack wasbrisk, 
and the defence vigorous : for they lx>th aa- 
noyed our raen from the tops of the hooses, 
and gallantly maintained their ground aiong 
the shore ; which being steep and craggy, our 
raen could find no way of approech ; all the 
raore accessibie avenues being skiifully de* 
fended by sraall boats, and five galleys^'pro- 
perly stationed for tliat purpose. But wiien, 
after exaraining the approachcs, and soundhig 
the shallows, a few of our men goi upon the 
shore, and wére foliowed by others, whopush* 
ed the islanders^ without intemission, the 
Pliarians at last lietook themselves to fligfat 
Upon this, abandoning the defenoe of the 
port, they quitted their ships, and retired into 
the town, to provide for the security of their 
houses. But they could not iong maintain their 
ground there : though to compare sraall things 
with great, their buildings reserabie those of 
Alexandria, and their towers were high^ and 
Joined together so as to forra a kind of wall ; 
and our raen had neither ladders, fascines, nor 
any weapons for assault. But fear often de- 
prives raen of counsel and strength, as liap- 
pened upon this oocasion. Those who had 
ventured to oppose us on even ground, terri- 
fied by the loss of a few raen, and the general 
rout, durst not face us frora a height of thirty 
feet ; but throwing theraselves from the mole, 
into the sea, endeavoured to gain the town» 
though aljove eight hundred paces distant 
Many^ however, were slain, and about síx 
hundred taken. 

XIV. Cssar giving up the piunder to the 
soidiers, ordered the houses to lie demoiish» 
ed \ but fortified the castle at the end of the 
bridge next the island, and placed a garrison 
faiit This the Pharians faad abendoned ; but 
tfae otfaer, towards the iown, whicfa was con- 
siderably stronger, was stili held by the 
Aiexandrians. Cosar attacked it next day ; 
because, by gettíng possessiun of tliese two 
forts, he wouid lie entireiy master of tfae poit, 
and prevent sudden excorsions and piracies. 
Already fae faad^ by means of his arrows and 
engines, foroed the garrisoo to abandon the 
place, and retire towards the town. He 
had also landed three cojiorts, whicfa was all 
the place would contain; and disposed ths 
rest of bis troops abroad io sustain them. Ht 
then fortified the bridgaon the side of tfae en 
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eniy, IniIU an arch ftcross the entnnce of the ' 
port, Bod ftlled it up, in such a oianner, with 
itones, that not the smallest boet could pass. 
When the work was almost finíshed, the 
Alexandrians sallied, in crowds, írom the 
town, and drew up, in an open place orer 
iif^ainst the intrenchment we had cast up at 
uie head of the bridge. At the same time, 
ilie vessels, which they had been wont to make 
pass under the bridge, to set flre to our ships 
lú' burden, were ranged along tlie mole. Our 
iiieu fbught from the bridge and the mole ; 
the enemy from the area, over against the 
bHdge, and frcmi their ships, bj the side of the 
mole. While CaBsar, attentive to what passed, 
waa exhortlng hia troops, a number of rowers 
aitd mariners, quitting their ships, threw them- 
»elTes upon the mole ; partl j out of curioslty, 
partly to hare a share in the action. At ftrst, 
with siones and alings, they forced the en- 
emy*B ships ftom the mole ; and seemed to do 
atiil greater execution with their darts. But 
when, tome time after, a few Alexandrians 
found means to land and attack them in ílank ; 
as they had ieft their ships without order or 
discipline, so they soon began to fly with pre- 
cipitation. Hie Alexandrians, encouraged by 
this suocen, ianded in great numbers, and 
vigorously puahed our men, who were, by this 
time, in great confusion. Those that remain- 
ed Ín the galleys perceiving this, drew up the 
ladders, and put off írom the shore, to prevent 
the enemy's boarding them. The three co- 
horts, wlio were at the head of the mole, to 
guard the bridge, astonished at this disorder, 
the cries they heard behind them, and the 
geneml rout of their party ; nnable, besides, to 
bear op against the multitude of darts which 
came pouring upon them, and fearing to be 
Bamwnded» and have their retreat cut off, by 
the departure of their ships, abandoned the 
defeiice of the bridge, and ren, with all the 
speed they could, towards tlie galleys. 8ome 
gettlng on board the nearest Tesseis, OTcrÍoad- 
ed and sunk them. Part making head agiUnst 
the enemy, and unoeitain what course to take, 
were cut io pieces by the Alexandrians. 
Others, more loitunaie, got to the ships that 
rode at anchor; aad a few, by the help of 
their budders, swam to the nearest Tessels. 
Cosar endeaTOUfing to re-animate hiii men, 
and lead them faack to the defence of the 
woAb, was exposed to the same danger tviih 
the reat: when ÍDding them uniTersally to 



gÍTe ground, he retnated io his own gailey ; 
whither such a multitude foilowed, and crawd- 
ed afler liim, tliat it was impoesibie either to 
work or put her off Forseeing whal must 
liappen, he flung himself intb the se», and 
swam to a ship that lay at some distance. 
Hence despaichiiig boats to succour his men, 
he, by that means, preserred a small niimbrr. 
His own ship, sunk by the muitilude tiiat 
crowded into her, perished with ail tliat werr 
on board. We lost, in thls action, aboui íbur 
hundred legioDary aoidiers, and somewhat 
aboTO tliat numl)er of saiiors and rovers. Hie 
Alexandrianssecuredthe fort by strong works» 
and a great number of engines ; and haTing 
cieared away the sionei with which Cnar 
had blocked up the poit, ei\joyed hencefor- 
ward a íree and open naTigation. 

XV. Our men, instead of lieingdlsheaitp 
ened at this ioss, aeemed rather roused and 
animated by it. They were making oootinaai 
saiiies upon the enemy, to destroy or check 
theprogreasof their works; feil upon then 
as oflen as they had an opportunity ; and 
neTer &iled io iniercept them, when they Ten- 
tured to adTance beyond their fbitlíicatiooa. 
In shoK, the iegions were so bent upon fgfat- 
ing, tliat they OTen outstripped the ordera aad 
exhortations of Ccsar. They were inoonsol- 
abie for their hOe disgrace^ and Impatient io 
come to blows with the enemy ; insomuch that 
he found it rather necessary to restrabi and 
check their ardour^ than incite them to ac- 
tion. 

XVI. The Alexandrians, perceiTing that 
suocess coníirmed the Romans, aod that ad- 
Terse fortune only animated them the moR ; 
as they knew of no medium between tfae8e,Qn 
whlch to ground any further hqpes, reaolTed, 
either by the adTice of the friends of their 
klng who were in Caesar'B quaiier, or of their 
own motion ; or, peihaps, on an intiinatioB 
from the king himseif, suggested to him bj 
secret emissaiies, to send ambassadon to Cae- 
sar to demand their king. Hiey rppresented, 
" Tliat the peopie, weary of subjectlon io a 
woman, of iiTing under a precarious gOTem- 
ment, and submitting to the cmei iaws of the 
tyrant Ganymed, insiead of obey íng their own 
iawful king, desfaied nothing so much as to 
haTe him amongst them : that in grantfaig their 
n*quest, he wouid puTe the way io an alliaBce, 
and extinguish all the fears and o^eetioaB 
Uiat had hitheito obstrucied it.'* Thougfa C»* 
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■a» kiaew the nation to be fialje and perfdknis, 

seldom speakiji^ as they nallj thouf^ht, he 

jttd|^ it best, however, to comply with their 

d«8irp. He even llattered himself, that his 

iMindescensTon in seiidiii|^ back their kiag at 

their request, would prevail on them to be 

&ithful ; or, as was more agreeable to their 

cliafiurter, if tliey only wanted the king to 

he«d their army ; at least it would be more for 

his honour and credit, to have to do with a 

monarch, tlian with a baod of slaves aad 

fu^tívea. Accordingly he sent Ptolemy to 

Ihem^ exhorling hin) " to take the govemment 

iBlo liis own hands, aad consult the welfare of 

so fiiir and illustrioos a kiugdom, defaced by 

hideoQs mins and conflagrations. That he 

would make his sobjects sensible of their 

daty, preserve them firom the destruction that 

threatened them, and act with fidelity towards 

himself and the Romans^ who put so much 

eoofidence in him, as to send him amongst 

armed enrmies.'* Then taking him by the 

hand, he told him he was at liberty to depart. 

Bot the young prince, thoroughly versed in 

the art of dissimulatíoni and no way degener- 

ating from the character of his nation, entreat- 

ed Caesar with tears not to send him back : 

for that his company was to hira preferable to 

a ItÍDgdom. Caesar moved at his concem, 

dried up his tears ; and telling him if these 

were his rcal sentiments they would soon 

meet again, dismissed hím. The king, Itke a 

wild beast, escapcd out of confinement, car- 

riedon the war with such acrimony against 

Oesar, thai tlie tears he shed at parting, 

seemed to have been tears of Joy. Caesar's 

lieutenants, friends^ centurions^ and soldiers, 

were not a little pleased at this; because, 

through his easiiiess of temper, he had suf- 

fered iámself to be imposed upon by a child ; 

as if in (Tutii Ciesar*s behavioiir on tíiis occa- 

sion had been the eiTect of easiness of temper, 

and not of tbe most consummate prudence. 

XVII. When tlie Aiexandrians found tíiat 
the restorntion of their king had neither ren- 
dered tíieir own party stronger, nor the Romans 
weaker; that the troops despised the youth 
and weakiiess of tíieir king; and that their 
affitirs were no way bettered by his presence ; 
Ihey were greatiy discouraged : tíie ratíier, 
because a report nui, that a great body of 
troops was marcliing by land from Syria and 
Cilicia to Cssar's assistance^ of which he iiad 
not as yet Íiimself received information. This, 



however, did not hinder their design of inier- 
ceptíng the convoys that came to him by sea. 
To this end Imving equipped some ships, they 
ordered them to cruise beforc tl» Canopk: 
branch of the Nile, by which they diought it 
most likely oor supplies would arrive. Casar, 
who was informed of it, sent likewise his 
íieet to sea, under the commaad of Tiberius 
Nero. The Rhodiaa galleys made part of 
this squadron, headed by Eupliranor their ad- 
miral, witliout whom he had littíe hopes of 
sucoess finom aay maritime expedition. But 
fortuae, wlik;h often reserves the heaviest 
disasters for those who have been loaded with 
her higiiest fitvouTB, encountered Eupliranor 
upon thís occasion, with an aq>ect very dif- 
ferent from what she liad hitherto wom. For 
wlien onr ships were arríved at Canopus, an.1 
the fleets drawn up on each side had begua 
the eagagement, Euphranor, according to 
cnstom, liaving made the first attack, aad 
piereed and suuk one of the eaemy's ships ; 
as he pursued the aext a coosiderable way, 
without beiag sufficieatíy sustaiaed by tbose 
that fbllowed liim, he was surrouaded by the 
Alasaadriaas. Nooe of the fleet advanoed to 
his reiief, either oiit of fear for their own 
safety, or because they imagiaed he would 
easUy lie abie to extricate himself by his 
courage aad good fortuoe. Accordiagiy he 
alone behaved weli m this actíon, and beiaf 
abandoued by all the rest, perished with liia 
victorious gailey. 

XVIII. About tíie same tíme Mitíiridates. 
of Pergamus, a maa of iilustríous desoeat, 
distinguished for his bravery and kaowledge 
in the art of war, aad who liore a very high 
place in the firiendship and confideace of 
Cffisar ; having been sent, ia the liegiaaiag of 
the Aiexandrian war, to laise suocours in Syria 
and Cilicia, arrived by laad at the head of agreat 
Ixxly of troops, which his diligenoe, and the af- 
fection of these two provincea, had enabled him 
to dniw together in a very short time. He con- 
ducted them first to Pelusium, a city which 
joins Syria to Egypt. Acliillas, who was 
perfectly well acquainted with its importanoe, 
liadseised and putastrong garrisoo iatoit. 
For Egypt is oonsidered as defended on aU 
sides by strong laarrien ; towards the sea by 
the Pharos, and towards Syria by Pelusium, 
which are accounted the two keys of that 
kingdom. Ue attacked it so briskly with a 
large body of troops^ fresh men contiaualiy 
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ffuoeeediiii^ iii the pboe of those tliat wm 
fiUÍgQed ; and ui^ged tbe asMuU wiih so iDUch 
inBDCsi and peneTefmnce, that.he cairied it 
the Mme daj, and placed a garrisoD fai it 
Thence he punued his inarch to Alezandria, 
reducing all the proriiices through which he 
paaned, and conctliating them to Ccsar, by 
that anthoitty wfaich alwsys accooipanies 
▼ictory. 

XIX. Noi br fWmi Alezandría lies Delta, 
the most celebrated proiriiice of Egypt, which 
borrows its name Íiram the Greek letter so cail- 
ed. For the Nile, dividfaig the two chamielsy 
which gndually mns off as they approach the 
sea, into which they at last discharge them- 
seWe% at a considenble distance fiom one 
another, leuTes an intennediate ^pace in fonn 
of a triangle. The kfai|^, uiidentandfaif|r thát 
Mithiidales^»praached this place, and know- 
In^ he must pam the rÍTer, sent a great body 
of troops against hfan, suAcient, as he thooght, 
if not U> oYerwfaehn and ciush him, at leasi to 
stop his march ; for though he earnestly de- 
sired to see him defeated, yet he thooght it a 
great pofaitgained, to hinderhis junction with 
CsBsar. The troops that tet passed the rÍTcr, 
and came up with Bíithridates, attacked hfan 
immediaiely, tbat they migfat alone have the 
honour of the Tictory. Mithridates at first 
or>iiAiied himself to the defence of his camp, 
which he had with great pnidence fortified ac- 
coiding to the custora of the Romans : but ob- 
serviog that they advanoed fauolently and 
wlthout caution, he sallied upoo them from ali 
paits, and put a great number of them to the 
ftword ; insomuch tliat but for their knowledge 
of the plaoes, and the neighlMMuhood of the 
▼essels in which they had paased the river, 
they must have been all destroyed. But re- 
oorering by degrees firam their terror, and 
joining the troops that followed them, they 
agafai prepared to attack Mithridates. 

XX. Mithridates sent to faiform Caesar of 
what had happened. The kJng was likewise 
faiformed on his stde. Tbus much about the 
same time, Ptoiemy set out to crush Mithri- 
dates, and Casar to relioTe him. The king 
made uae of the more ezpeditious conveyance 
of the Nile, where he had a large fleet faíireadi- 
neas. Ccsar declfaied the navlgation of the 
river, that he might not be obliged to fight 
the enemy's fieet ; and coasting along the Af- 
rican shon, found meaDS to join the victorious 



troops of Mithridates, before Ptdeiiyoodd 
' attack hfan. 

XXI. The kfaig had encamped fai a nvy- 
dangerotts piace, beuig an emfaieiioe sunooiMl* 
ed on all sides by a plain. Three of its sidea 
were secuied by various defences. One ad- 
joined lo the Nile, the other was steep sad 
inaocessible, ond the ihird was defended by n 
monss. fieiween Ptolemy*s camp and OssÊfU 
roui lay a narrow river with very high tenlu, 
wfaich discharged itself faito the Nile. Ttíé 
riverwas aboui seven miles from the khig's 
camp ; who underitandfaigthat Ccsar dfaected 
his march thai way, seni ail his cavalry, with 
a choice body of light^«rmed fooi, to hfaider 
Casar írom passing, and maint^n an uneqasl 
fighi from the banks, where oounge hadno op- 
portuniiy to ezeri itself, and cowardioe rsa ao 
hasard. Oor men, Iwth horse and fooi^ weie 
eztremely moitified. ihai tfae Alezandriam 
shottld so long mafaitain their ground againit 
them. Wherefore the German caTalry, di»- 
peising in quest of a ford, some found meaas 
to swim the river where the banks were iow- 
esi ; and the legionaries ai the same timecai- 
iing down severai laige trees, that reached 
froin one bank to another, and throwÍQg them 
into the water, by their help got to the otfaer 
side. The enemy, unable to sustafai the fiisi 
charge, betook themselves to flight; but fai 
vain : for very few retunied to the king, beii^ 
atiD09t all cut to pieces in the punuit, 

XXII. Cnsar, upon tliis suooctsB, judgfaig 
thai his sudden appraach musi strike great 
terror into the Alezandrians, advanoed towsids 
their camp with his victorious army. fiut 
finding it well intienched^ stronjii^lyfoftifiedby 
naUure, and the rempaits crowded with armed 
soidiere, he did noi thuik proper to attack it 
ai thai tiroe, as his troops were very moch fis- 
iigued, both by theír march and the late battle; 
and therefore encamped at a small dfaAanoe 
from the enemy. Nezi day he attacked « 
fori, in a village noi far off, which the king^ 
had Joined to his camp liy a Ifaie of comrounicB- 
iion, with a view of keepfa[ig possession of tfae 
village. He employed his whole araiy in thís 
assauli; noi because ii would liave been dif- 
ficttlt to cany it with a few forces ; but with 
design of falling Immedfaitely upon the enemy's 
carop, during the alann the loss of ihis fort 
must give them. Accordingly the Romana, 
in continuing the pursuit of those that fied 
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from the lort, arrÍTrd at last before tlie AIex« | 
andrian camp, where a furious battle ensiied. 
There were two approaches by which it 
might be attacked : one by the plain, of which 
we have spoken beíbre ; the other by a narrow 
paas, between their camp and the Nile. Tbe 
first, which was much the eastest, wa» defend- 
ed bj a numerous body of their best troops ; 
and the aocesa on the side of the Nile gave 
the enemjfpvat advantages in distressingand 
wounding our men ; for they were ezposed to 
a double shower of darts : in front from the 
rampait ; behind, from the river ; where tlie 
enemy had stationed a great number of ships, 
fumi^ed with archers and slingen, that kept 
a continuai discharge. Oesar observing that 
his troops fought with the atniost ardour, and 
yet made no great progress, on aocount of the 
diaadvantage of tbe groimd ; as he saw they 
had left the highest part of thelr camp un- 
guarded, becauae, being suíBciently fortiiied by 
nature, they had all crowded to Uie other at- 
tacks, partiy to have a ahare in the action, 
partiy to be spectators of the issue ; he order- 
ed some oohorts to wheel round the camp, 
and gain that ascent: appointlng Carsuleaus 
to command them, a brave officer, and well 
acquainted with the aervice. When they had 
reached the place, where they found but very 
few to defend it, our men attacked them so 
brískly, that the Aiexandrians, terrified by 
the cries they heard behind them, and seeing 
themselves attacked both in íroot and rear, 
fled in the utmost consteroation on all «des. 
Our men, animated by tbe confíision of the 
enemy, entered the camp in severai plaoes at 
the same time, and running down from the 
higher ground, pnt a great number of them to 
theswoind. The Alezandrians^endeavouringto 
escape, threw themselvea in crowds over the 
rampart nezt the river. The foremost tum- 
biing into the ditch, where they were cmshed 
to death, furnished an easy paasage for thoae 
that followed. The king made his escape 
the same way : but by the crowd that followed 
him, the ship to wfaich he íled was overloaded 
andsunk. 

XXIIL Afterthiaspeedyandtuooessfiilac- 
tlon, Caesar, in coníidence of so great a victory, 
marched the nearest way by land to Alexan- 
dria with his cavalry, and entered triumphant 
Into that part of the town poasesaed l^ the 
enemy. He waa not mistaken in thinking, 
that the Alezandrians, upon hearing' of the 



Issue of the battle, would give over all thougfatt 
ofwar. Aocordingly^assoonashewasarTived» 
he rpsped the Juat fruit of his valour and 
magnanimity. For the Alezandrians, throw* 
ing down their arms, abandonlng their wofks, 
and asauming the habit of supplianta, came 
forth to aurrender themselves to Cfisar, pre- 
ceded by all those sacred symbols of religioa 
with which they were wont to moliify their 
offended klngs. Caesar accepting thcir sub- 
mission, and encouraging them, advanced 
through the enemy*s works into his own • 
quarter of the town, wfaere he was received 
with the univeiaal congratulations of his 
party, wfao were no less ove^oyed at his a»- 
rival and presence, than at the happy issue of 
the war. 

XXIV. CaBsar havfng thns raade Idmself 
master of Alezandrla and Egypt, lodged the 
government in the handa of tfaose to wbom 
Ptolemy bad bequeathed it by will, appoint» 
ing the people of Rome his ezecutors, and 
requestlng them to confirm bis cfaoioe. For 
tfae eldest of fais two aona bebig dead, fae 
settled tfae kingdom upon tfae youngest, in 
coi^unction with faia sister Cleopatra^ who 
liad aiways continued iitíthfnl to the Romans. 
Tfae younger AiRÍnoe, in wliose name Gany- 
medf aa we faave aeen, reigned for some Ume> 
fae thougfat proper to baniafa the kingdom, that 
she migfat not raise any new diaturbance^ be- 
fore the king's authority should be lirmly ea- 
Ublished. Thinga thua settled, fae carried 
tfae sizth legion with him hito Syiia, leaving 
the rest to support the authoríty of the king 
and queen, wfao neither atood well in the af- 
fections of tbeir suljecta, oo aooount of their 
attachment to Canar, nor oould be supposed 
to faave given any ized fonndation to their 
power, in an adminlstration of only a few dayB* 
continuance. It was aiao for the honour and 
interest of the republic, that if they oontinued 
faithful, oor foroea afaould prolect them ; if 
otherwise, would be in a oonditlon to rastraln 
tfaem. Having thus settled the kingdora, he 
marcfaed by land into Syria. 

XXV. While these things passed in Egypt, 
king Dejotaras applied to Domitlua Calvinua, 
to wfaom Cesar faad bitrusted the govemment 
of Asia and the neighbouring provinoesy 
beseeching him, " Not to sufler Phainaoes to 
seiae and lay waste the lesser Armenia, whioh 
was his kingdom ; or Cappadocia, which be» 
longed to Ariobananes; becanae unleas they 
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«rcre iU iivi'nHl frooi th<^ bisuiu^ *t would be 
iuipossiblc to execute (Iiesiir*» orders. or niiae 
tlie muney tbef stood cngaged to pay.*' 
Domiihis, w)io WBS not onlx seiisible of tbe 
neoeiiitj of money to defniy the ezpenses of 
the WBT, bot liitewise thought it dishonoumble 
to the people of Rome and Casar, as weil as 
infiuDous to himself, to suffer the dominions 
of alliesand frieuds to be usuiped by a foreign 
prince. " That he musi withdraw inunediateiy 
ont of Armeiiia and Cappadocia, and no longer 
inittlt the majestf and rif ht of tbe Roman 
people, engaged in a civil war.** But belieT- 
ing that his deputation would haye gieater 
weight, if he was ready to second it hims^lf at 
the head of an aimj, he repalied lo the 
legioDs which were then in Aaiay ordering 
two of them into Egyp^ ^ Gnsar's desire, 
and canyfaig the thirty-sixth along with hfan. 
To this D^lotarus added two more, which he 
had tndned up íbr seTorai jears, aooording to 
our diseiplfaie, and a hundred horse. The 
like niuaber of hone were ííiniished by Ario- 
liananesL At the same time, he sent P. Sez- 
tius U> C. PÍKioriiis the questor, for the legion 
which had been lately leried in Pontus ; au«l 
Quinctius PalishiB faito Cilidi^ lo draw UieiM^ 
a liody of auxiliarf troopa. All theae luf ces 
had orders to fendeaTOus, as soon as posslbie^ 
Bt (^omana. 

^XVI. Meanwhiie his ambasBadon re- 
tiinied, with Phamaces' answer : " That he 
liad quitted Cappadocfai ; but kept poB SCSsl on 
of the Lesser Armenfai, as his own, by ríght 
of inheritanoe: howcTer, he was willing to 
submit ali to tiie decision of CKsar, to wlioBe 
commandshe wottld pay iinmedfaUeobedienoe.'* 
C. Domitios, sensibie that he had quitted 
Cappadocfa^ not ▼olttntarily, bot out of neces- 
sity ; because he conld more easily defend 
Armenfai, whioh lay contiguous to his own 
kingdom, than Cappadocia, whích was more 
remote ; and because believing, at first, that 
Domitius had bro«ght all the thiee legioas 
aiong with him« upon hearing that two were 
gone to Cssar, he seemed more determlned 
to keep possession ; insisted " upon his quit- 
ting Aitnenia iikewise, the reasoiij in both cases, 
lieing the Bame ; nor was it jnst t? demand 
tiiatthe matter should he postponed tiU Cssar's 
retum, unless things were put in the condition 
in which they were at first.'* Havfaig retumed 
his onswex, he advanoed towards Armenfai, 
with the foiceB above- mentioned, dfaiectfaig his 



Diarch along the hills. For 6Qsn PontHb 
by way of Comana, mns a woody ridge of 
hiUs, tíwt extends as far as Armenia the LesB, 
dividfaig it from Cappadoda. Tbe advaot»' 
ges he had fai view, by snch a march werc, 
that h;s wouid theroby efiectoaily prevent ail 
saiprises, and be plentifully ínmiahed with 
provisioiis fimn CappadocfaL 

XXVIL Meantime Phamaoea was per- 
petnaily sending niHUBWBBdorB to Domitias with 
presents, and to treai of peace. AII these be 
fiimly rejected, ielling the depvties: "Thst 
nothing was more saciêd with faiin, than the 
mijesty of the Roman people, and tfae righls 
of their allies.'' After a long inarch, he 
reached Nicopoll% a city of Armenia the Lms, 
silDBted in a plaán, having mounljúns, howeTer, 
onitstwo8ides,ataeon8ldefabledistaiiee. fieiv 
be encamped, aboot seven miles fram the 
town. Between hia camp and l>ncopolis, is7 
a diiBcuIt and narrow pass, wheie PhaniBcet 
placed a choBen oody of foot,aiid all bis horse, 
in ambuscade. He ofdefed a great number 
of cattle io be dispersed in tfae pass, and tbe 
towBsmen and peasants to show tfaeniselTes; 
tfaat if Domitius entered tfae defile as afriend, 
he migfat faave no sospicion of an amlwscsde 
wfaen fae saw the meBand flocks dispened, 
withoui apprahension, in tfae fielda ; or if hc 
Should come as an enemy, that the soldien, 
quittfaig tfaeir vanks to piUage, mlgfat &li •» 
easy prey to his troopB. 

XXVIIL While this deslgn waa going kr- 
waid, fae never ceaBed sendfaig ambafladfln 
to Domitius, wiih proposals of peace and amity, 
as fencying by this meaiis, tlie nioBt fsf to 
insnare fafan. The ezpeolatíon of pence kept 
Domltius in fais camp, so tfaat Pfaamaccs, dis- 
appofaiied of fais hopes, and fearing the ambus- 
cade migfat be discoverod, drew off fais troops. 
Nezt day DomitivsApproached Nicopolis, snd 
encamped near the town. While ow mea 
were woiking at the irencheB, Pbamaces drev 
up bis army in order of batile, finmfaig l>fa 
front into one Ifaie^ accotdfaig to tfae cubU» of 
the country» and secuiíng fais winga wilh a 
triple body of reserves. DomitiuBorderíDgpBit 
of the troops to CQatioue nnder arms before 
the rampait^ completed tfae fertificntloos of 
faiscamp. 

XXIX. Nezt nigfai, Phamaces haviog ia- 
ieroepied the couriers who brougfai Domitítts 
Bo aecouni of the posture of affiiirs at AlexMH 
dria, understood Uiai CBsar waBin great dsD- 
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iper, and requested Domitius to send him snc- 
CMMirs speedíij, and came himself to Alexandría 
bj the way of Syría. Pharnaces, iipon this 
intelligence, iniagined that protracting the 
time woiild be equivalent to a Tictoiy; be- 
cause Domitiiis, he supposed, must Tery soon 
depart. He therefore dug two ditches, four 
feet deep, at a moderate distance from each 
ciiher, on th&t side where lay the easiest ac- 
cess to tlie tuwii, and oiir forces might, with 
most advantafre, attack him ; resolving not to 
advance beyoiid thein. Between these, he 
constnntly drew up his army, placing all his 
cavalry upon the wings without them, which 
l^atly exceeded ours in number, and would 
«itherwise have been useless. 

XXX. Domitius, more concemed at 

Ciesar's daiiger than his own, and believing 

he could not retire with safety, should he now 

desire the conditions he had rejected, or 

marrh away witlioiit any apparent cause ; drew 

his forces oiit of the camp, and ranged them 

iti order of battle. He placed the thirty-sixth 

legion on tlie nf^ht, that of Pontus on the left, 

and tliose of Dejotarus in the main body; 

drauiiig thein iip with a very narrow front, 

and postiiig tlie rest of the cohorts to sustain 

the wln^ The armies, thus drawn up on 

facfi siile, they prepared for battle ; and the 

si^al beiiitr ^íven at the same tlme by both 

parijes, the pnn;a^euieiit began. The con- 

fllct was sharp aiid varíons : for the thlrty-sixth 

le^oii fnllin;; upon the kínfr*s cavalry, that 

was (Irawn iip without the ditch, and charged 

them so successfiiUy. that they drove them to 

the very walls of tlie town, passed the ditch, 

and attncked tlieir infanty behind. Bnt on 

the otlier síde, the legion of Pontus havinfr 

ipven way ; tlie srcond liiie, which advanced 

to stistnin tlioin, fetcliing a compass roiind the 

ditclt, in ord4T toattack the enemy in flaiik, was 

overwlirlnied and borne down by a shower of 

dnrts, iii endcavouriiitr to pass it. Ttie le^ions 

of Dejotanis scarcc mnde any resistance ; so 

tliai tlie victorioiLs riglit winpr, and main body 

of th«* king'snnny, tVlI iiimn the thirty-sixth 

legioii. wliich yet made a brave stand ; and 

tlioug;h surnmiuled by thc forces of the enc- 

my, witli woiiderfiil pre^^'nce of mind, cast 

tJieinselvc-s Into an orb, and retired to the foot 

of a mounlain^ whither ^haroaces did not 

tliink fit to pursiie them^ because of the dis- 

advantflii^e of the plnce. Thus the Ief(ion of 

roiitus being álmost wholly ciit oíf, witii 



great part of those of D^]otanis, the thlrty- 
sixth legion retreated to aii emiiience, with 
the loss of about two hundrpd and fifty men. 
Several Roinan knights, of illustríous rank, 
fell in this baUle. Domitius, after this defeat, 
rallied the remains of his broken army, and 
retreated, by safe ways, through Cappadocia, 
into Asia. 

XXXI. Pharnaces, elated with this snc- 
cess, and hoping that Caesar would never be 
able to extricate himself at Aiexandría^ en- 
tered Pontus wíth ali his forces. There 
actingas conquerorand king, and pramisfng 
himself a Imppier destiny than his &ther, he 
ravaged their towns, seised the eífects of the 
Roman citiiens and natíves, inflicted pimish- 
ments worse than death, upon such as were 
distingtiished by tlieir age or beaiity; and 
having made himself master of aii Pontns, 
as there was no one to oppose his progress, 
boasted, that he had recovered his father's 
kingdom. 

XXXII. About the same time, we receÍT- 
ed a conslderable check In Illyrícum ; which 
province, Q. Comificius, Cssar's qiiestor, had 
defended Ihe preceding months, not only 
wlthout insult, but even ¥rít)i honour, aad a 
oonduct worthy of praise. Ciesar liad seat 
him thlther, the snmmer before, with two 
legions ; and though it was of itself little 
able to subsist an aroiy, and nt that time in 
particuiar alinost totally niined by the 
neighbourhood of so many wars ; yet by hia 
prodence, vigilance, and uncommoii care, he 
defended and kept possession of it. Forhe 
made bimself master of several forts, biillt on 
emínences, whose advantageous situation 
tempted the inhabitants to make descents and 
inrondsupon the coiintry ; and gave the plun- 
der of them to his soldiers : which, though but 
iiiconsiderable, yet as they were no strangere 
to the distress and ili condition of the pro- 
vince, did not cease to be gratefui; the 
rether, as it was the frait of their own valour. 
Aiid when, after the liattle of Pharsalia, 
Octavius liad retreated to tliat coast with a 
iarge fleet ; Coraificius, with some vessels of 
tlie Judertini, who had always coutinued 
faitlifui to the commonweaith, made himseif 
r. aster of the greatest part of his ships, whidi 
joined to those of the Judertini, rendered him 
capabie of sustaining even a navai engage- 
meiit. And while Caesar, victorious, was pursa- 
iiig Pompey to the remotest parts of tlie earth ; 
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npoii máwk» Úmí the tnemj had, for Uie mwX | 
pftft, irtiTHl iDto lUyricuin, ou account of its . 
neii^bovfliood io Macrdonia, and werr there j 
—kiny inio a body, he wrote to Gabinius,*' To 
K|Mir directly thllher, with the new-iBiaed 
legkms, and Join Coniiftciiis^ that in case of 
any danfer to*the province, Uiey mifht be 
thebettcrabletoprotectit; but if leis foroet 
anflced. to iMrch into Macedonia, which he 
foKsaw wonld nerer be free from conunotionay 
10 lonf as Pdmpey lived.** 

XXXIII. Gabinlas,wbetherheiDiafinedthe 
proyince bettcr provided than it really was, 
or depend^ modi upon the auspicious fortone 
of Ciësar« or conided in his own Talour aod 
abUitÍes, havinf oftrnterminated, with snooeaSy 
dificult and danferoos wan ; marched into 
111 jricvm« in the middle of winter, and the 
Bost diflciilt season of the year : where, not 
ftndinf suAdent sufaaisience in the provlnce, 
which was paitly ralned, partly ill-aliecied ; 
and haTinf no supplies bj sea, because the 
senson of the year had put a stop to naTifa- 
tion ; he found himself compelied to canrj on 
the war, noi aoooixltnf to his own inclination, 
but as neoessitj allowed. As he was there- 
fore oblifed io laj siofe to forts and castles, 
^ aTerjrade 8eason,he received many checks, 
and fell uiider such contempt with the barbari- 
ans, that retirinf to Salona, a maritime city, 
inhabiied bj a set of brave and Mthful Ro- 
mans, he was attacked upon his march ; and 
after the loss of two thousand soldien, thirty- 
eifht centurioos» and Ibur tribunes, fot to 
Salona wlth the rest ; where his wants con- 
tinualiy increasinf , he died a few dajs after. 
His mislbrtunes and sndden death gave Octa- 
Tius great hopes of masierinf the province. 
Bnt fortune, whose influence is so freat in 
mattersof war, joined to the dilifence of Cor- 
nlftdtt», and the valour of Vatlnius, soon put 
an end io his triumphs. 

XXXIV. For Vatinitts, who was then at 

Rranduslttm, havinf intelUfence of what 
passed in Illyricum, by letters from Cornift- 
ciiis, wfaopressed him to come io the asslstance 
of the proyince, and informed him, that Oc- 
tavius had leafued with the baribarians, and, 
In sevend places, attackedour fairisons, pait- 
ly bj sea. with his fteet, partly by land, with 
tlM troaps of the barfaarians : Vatinlus, Isaj* 
vpoQ notioe of these thinfs, tlioaffa eztremely 
wcakened bj sÍcknesBy Insomuch that his 

itraifth of bodj no way ana wa rod fals leiolii- 



tinn and frenlness of mlnd ; yet by fais viloor, 
surmoiuitrd all oppositton, tbe force of fats dia- 
iemper, the rifour of the season, and the dlf- 
ficulties of a sndden preparation. For havin^ 
blmself bui a very fcw falleys, he wrate to 
Q. Kalenus, in Acbaia, io íuraisfa faim with « 
M|uadfon of ships. But these not cominf 
wfth that despaich which the danfer oaranny 
was in rpquired, because OcUvtuspmsed hard 
upon them ; he lástened beaks to ali thefaarka 
and veosels that lay fai the poit, wbose nomber 
WBS considenible enouf h^ thoufh they wert not 
suíBciently larfe for an enfafrment Joiii- 
inf these io what falleys he had, and put- 
tinf the veteran soldiers aboard, whereof be 
had a freat nnmber, wfaohad beenleft ackai 
Brandttsittm, when the army went over to 
Greece, he sailed for Illyricum ; where hav- 
inf subjected several maritime states tfaat had 
decfaired for Octavius ; and nef lecUnf sach 
Rs continued obstinate in thelr revolt, becauae 
he would suffer nothinf io retard his desifo of 
nieetinf the enemy ; he came np with Octavi- 
U9 before Epidaunis ; and oUiffaif him to mise 
ihe siefe, which he was carryinf on with freat 
vifour, b j sea and land, Joined the farríson io 
hbown foroes. 

XXXV. Octavius, undentandinf that Va- 
tinitts'fe fteet consisted mostly of small bsiks, 
and conftdinf in the strenfth of his own, stop- 
ped at the Isle of Tanris. Vatinius followed 
him thither, not imafininf he would halt at 
that plaoe, but because he was determined to 
pursne him wfaerever fae went Vatinius, who 
had no suspicion of an enemy» and whose ships 
were moreover disperaed by a tempest, per- 
ceived, as he approached the Isle, a vessel 
ftlled with roldiers, that advanced towards him 
with fíill sails. Upon this, he fave orders for 
furlinf the sails, lowerinf the sail-yards. and 
arminf the soldiers: and hoistinf a ílaf , as a 
sifnal for battle, bitimatedto the ships that 
followed io do the same. Our men prepared 
themselves in the best manner thelr sodden 
snrpilse would allow, while Octavius advanc- 
ed, in good order, from the port The two 
fleets drew up. Octavius had the advantafe 
as to disposition, and Vatiniiis in the braverj 
of his troops. 

XXXVI. VaUnius ftndinf himself Infeifoi 
iothe enemj, both in the nttmberand larfeness 
of his ships, resolved to oommit the utttír to 
fortnne, and, therefore, In hls own qttfaM|Uf««nie, 
attanked Octavittsln hli fbor-bcnched fallej. 
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TUs lie M with Boch YSoleoce, and the shock 
«M ao iirMt, Úiat the beakof OeUYÍus's gal- 
lcy was broke. The baUle nged wíth |;re8t 
fbrj likewise in other plaoes» bot chiefly nmnd 
tlie fcwoadmindsrforastheBhipsoneachside 
adrwioed to sosCain those that íbaght, a dose 
and liirioiis oooflict ensoed in a very narrow 
aeoy wfaere the nearer the ressels approaclied, 
the moie had Vatinias*s soldienthe advantage. 
For, with admiFsble courBfe, they leaped faito 
the eneray's ships, and forcing them, hj thls 
l o e mna, to an equal combat, soon masieied them 
fay thetr superior valour. Octavias*s galley 
woa sonk. Many others were iaken, or suf- 
fered the same fitíew Tbe soldiers were paitly 
dain In the ships, paitlj thrawn OTerhoard in- 
lo the sea. OctaTius got hito a boat, which 
sinkliii^ under the multitude tbat crowded 
after him, he himself, thoogh wouiided,sw8m 
to his brif[(antíiie ; iHiere being taken up, and 
iiig;fat haTÍng put an end to the battle, as the 
wfnd blew Tery stroof , he spread all his sails 
and flecL A few of his ships, that had the 
good íbitiine to escape, fi^lowed him. 

XXXVIL Vatfaiitts, seeing the enemy 
entirely defeated, sounded a retrrat, and en- 
tpred Tictorious the port whcnce OctaYius had 
sailed to fi|^t hfan, without the loss of a sfaigle 
vessel. He took, in this battle, ooe quinque- 
reme, two triremes, eight two-benched galle^, 
a^d m great number of rowers. The nezt 
day was employed fai repairing his own ileet, 
and the ships he bad taken from the enemy : 
after which, he salled for the island of Iisay 
ima^iiing Octavius woold retiie thither afler 
his deíeat. In thls island was a flouij^iDj|r 
dtf . weil aflTected to Ootavliis» which, however, 
sunendered to Vatinins, vipoa the first sunu 
raoos. Here he understood that Octavius, 
attended by a finr smali baiks, had niied, 
witíi a fidr wind, for Oreece, whence he in- 
tended to pass oo to Sidly, and afterwards to 
Afirtea. Vatinfais having, in 90 short a space, 
auooessfally terminaled the aíbirs of Illyricum, 
restored the province, in a peaceable oondition, 
to Comificius, and driven the enemy's fleet 
oot of those seas, retamed victorioas to 
Bnmdasfami, with his army and fleet fai good 
ooodition. 

"XXXVIIL While CMrbesieged Pom- 
pey at Dynhadiiam, triumphed at Phaisalta^ 
ad carried 00 the wur» wfth ao raodi danger, 
at Alezandria^ Cassius Longinas, who had 
beeo left fai Spain as pro-prelor of the fiwther 



provinee ; either throogh hlt nataral dlsposi* 
tion . or oot of a hatrrd he had oootracted to the 
piwinee, becanse of a wound he had treach* 
erousiy leoeived there, when qaestor, diew 
upon hlioseif the genend dislike of the people. 
He disoemed this temper amoog them, partly 
from acooscioiisness thathe deserved it, partly 
from the manifest indkatíoos they gave of their 
discooient. To secure hfanseif against 
their disaffectloo, he endeavoured to gain the 
love of the soldien ; and having, for this pur- 
poee, aswmbled them together, promlBed them 
a hundied aesteroes amaiu Soon after, liav- 
ing made himseif raaster of ifedobriga, a 
town in Losltania, and of Mount Hermtnius, 
whither the Medobrigfauis had retired^ and 
bdng, upoo that oocaskm, saluted fanperator, 
by tlie army, he gave them another hundred 
sesteroeseach. lliese, aooompanied with other 
considerable largesses, in great number, seem- 
ed, for tíie present, to increase the good-will 
of the army, but tended gradually and im- 
perceptíbly to the relaxatfan of military dis- 
dpline. 

XXXIX. Cassius having sent hfai anny 
into winter quarters, fized his resídence at 
Cordova, for the administratíoo of Justice. 
Being greatly fai debt, he resolved to pay it 
|yy laying heavy impositionsupon theprovince ; 
and, aocording to the custom of prodigals, 
made his liberslitíes a pretence to justifý the 
most ezorbitant demands. He tazed the 
rich at discrption, and compelled them to pay, 
without the least regard to thefar remonstran- 
crs; frequentiy improvfai|^ light and trifling 
offences, as a handle for all manner nf ez- 
tortions. AU methods of gain were pursued, 
wbether great and apparent, or mean and 
sordid. None that had any thing to lose could 
escape accusatíon I insomuchthattheplunder 
of their private fortunes was aggmvated by 
the dangers they were ezposed to firom pre- 
tended crimes. 

XL. Thos Loogfains, adfaig the same part 
when pro-consul which he had done when 
questor, drew upon hfamself the iíke ounspira- 
des agafaiat his life. Even his own depend- 
enti coocuired in the general hatred; wlio, 
though the mini«toHi of lilá rapfaie, yet hated 
the man bywhose authority they committed 
thoie crlinea, The odlum stlll increased upon 
his raisfaig a filtíi legion, wlikdi added to (he 
ezpense and burden of the province. The 
cavalry was sagmented t^three thoasand^ wtth 
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rostly oniQmeiitf and equlpagv ; nor liad Úie 
people any re<pite firom his extortioin. 

XLL Áfeanwhile he leeeived orden fironi 
Cmtar, to tnn^xvt his amj jnto Afirica, and 
march tbrongh Manritaniay towards Nunidiay 
because kinp^ jQba had sent considerBble 
■ucconri to Pompey, and was prepariny to 
send more. Theie letters filied hlra with an 
insoient Joy, by the opportunity they offmd 
him of piilaging new provinces and a wcalthy 
kingdom. He theielbre haatened into Litai- 
tania, to assemble his legions, and drrr 
together a body of aoziUaries; appoínting 
certain persons to provide com, shipa, and 
money, tliat nothing migfat retard faim at fais 
retum ; which was moch sooner than ezpect- 
ed ; for when interest called^ Casaiiia wanted 
neitiier indiistrf nor yigiiance. 

XLII. Havinggothís army together, and 
encamped near Cordova, he made a speech 
to the soldien, wherein he acquainted them 
with tlie ordere he had received from Cnar, 
aiid promised them a hundred sesterces each^ 
when they sliottid arríve in Mauritania. The 
fifUi legion, he tuld tliem, was to remain in 
Spain. Having^ ended his speech, he retuni- 
ed to Cordova. The sarae day, about nooo, 
as iie went to the liall of Justíce, one Minutins 
Silo^ a client of L. Racilius, presented him 
with a paper, in a 8oldier*s liabity as if he liad 
some request to make. Then retiring liehind 
Raciiius (who walked beside Caasius), as if 
waitingforan answer, he insensibly drew near ; 
and a fisivoitreble opportunlty ofleríng, seiied 
Cawius with hiB left hand, and wounded him 
twice with a dagger in his right The notse 
this oocasioned was as a signal to the conspir- 
aton, iHio ali ntshed upon him in a body. 
Munatius Plancus killed the lictor, that was 
nezt Longinus i and wounded Q. Casidus his 
Ueutenant. T. Vasius, and L. Mergiiio, 
Beoonde«i thelr countryman Plancus ; for they 
wen all Italians. L. Licintus Squillus fiew 
upoQ Lionginiis himself, and gave him sevenl 
9lif(ht woundi as he lay upon the ground. By 
thii time, his guaids came up to his assistance 
(for he alwaya had a body of veterans^ armed 
with darts, toattend him), and Burrounded the 
rtst of the conspinton, who were advancing 
to compiete the anassinatlon. Ofthisnumber 
wen Calphumiua Salvianus. and Manilius 
Tuacnlus. Cassius was cairied home; and 
MinutiuB Silo, atumbling upon a stone, as he 
endeavoured to make his eacape, was taken 



and brou|i[fat to hin. Radliua retiTBd to tha 
< nelghboarlng Kouae of a friend tlll ha shosia 
have cefftain ÍnlbnnatioB of the fiita of CaBBíaaL 
L. Laterensto not dovbting bnt he was dca- 
patched, ran, in a tnnspoft of jaj, lo tke 
camp, to eongratiilate theBecoiKl and the iirw- 
rabed leglons npon it» wfao, he knew, faore 2s 
particubr faatred lo Obsbívb; and wfao, im- 
medialely npon tfais faiteliigence, phKsed faim 
on tfae tribunal, and proclaimed hira pffelar. 
For there was nol a natiTe of the provinee, 
nor a aoldier of the new-raisrd legion, nor m 
person, iriio by long residence was natnnlis- 
ed to the province, of wliich kfaid the arcopd 
legion coosistedy wfao did not Join in tfae gen* 
eral faatred of Caasius. Meantfaae Latmmin 
was faifiMmed thal CassiuB was stOl altve; nt 
wfaich, beuig rather grieved than diseonoerted, 
he immedlately so &r recovered himsi-If aa la 
go and wait npon him. Bythistlme^tliethir- 
tieth legion having noliee ol what had passrd» 
raarched to Coidova, to the assistBnceof their 
generaL Tfae twenly.firal and fifih foUowrd 
their ezanple. As oniy two legions mnafaicd 
fai tho camp, the secood, fearing they should 
be left aloae, and ther^ have their senti» 
mentsknown, dld tfae sarae. finttbe new* 
raiaed lepon continoed firm, iior (*ooId be i» 
duoed by any niotiveB of fnr, to slir fnun ite 
place. CaBBiuB ordeied all theaccomplices of 
the conspiracy to be seíBoil, and seol back the 
fifth legion to the carap, retainteg the.other 
three. By tfae confiMsion of Mtaiutins, he 
leanird, thal L. Kacillus, L. Laterrasisi, and 
Annius Scapuk, a raan of greai authc«íty and 
credit^ the province, aad equaily in hiscaii. 
fidenoe with LaterenBis and Raeilhis^ wen 
concerned fai the plot: nor did fae long defer 
his rrvenge, but ordered ttiera to be pm to 
death. 1 f e delivered Mfaintins to bi' raeked 
by his freed-men ; iikewise Calplioinius ^sal* 
vfaunis ; wfao, turatng evfdenoe, faiereaBed th^ 
number of tfae conspiraton ; Juslly, as sooie 
thfaik; but othen pretend thal he wna fofocd. 
L. Mergilio was likewise put to the tofftnif^ 
Squilius fanpeached many othen, wfao weve all 
condemned to die, except floch aa redeemcd 
tbeirlivesby a fine; for he paidoned Cal- 
phuraius for ten, and Q. Sexiius ibr Êkj 
thóusand sesterces ; who, though deeply guil. 
ty, yet having, fai thismanner, eseaped ilealfa^ 
sfaowed CasBiiiB to be no lesa oovetons thn» 
crael. 

aLIII. Somedays after, he reoelved lel 
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Cnar, wiúi an ■oooant nf Ponpcy's 

defeat and iligfat; Which news equally afiécted 

hin with jpf and somyir. Casar^s sucoess 

gjtk've him pLoasiue; bufc the conelusion of tbe 

wmr wottld putan OHd to his rapines: insonnch 

that he was unoprtain which to wish far, vic- 

toiy, or aa onbounded lieentiousness. Wheu 

be WBS cured of his wounds, lie aent to all 

who were indebted to him, in aay suns, aiid 

iasisted upun Immediate payment. Such as 

went tazed too iow, had oiden to furnish 

larner sunis. Sudi Boroan citiaens as had 

been leried in the Gerend ootoiiies of the pro- 

▼ÍDoe, and weie alanned at the thou j^hts of a 

fiofeign expedition, obCainod their dischar|^ 

fur a certain sum. This broupriit in a vast re- 

▼enue, but greottsr incieased the general 

hatred. He afterwards reviewed the army, 

aent tJie Itf^aoB and aiuliiaries, desinrned for 

AfiÍGa, towaids thestrmits of Hercules, and 

went himself to Sevilie, to exaniine the condi- 

tion of the fleet He stayed there some time, 

ia coiisequence of an edict he luid publtshed, 

ocderiiig all who had not paid tlie sums in 

whicli they were amerced, to repair to him 

thither ; which created a universai rourmuring 

and discootent. 

XLIV. In the mean tlmc, L. Titius, a 

militarf tribiine of tlie new-raised legíon, sent 

him notice of a report, ttiat the tliirtieth legion, 

one of tliose he was canTÍng witli him to 

Alírica, had mutinied at Ilurprís, killed some 

of tlie centuríons that opposed them, aiid were 

gone ower to the seoond lefríon, who marclied 

another way towards the Straits. Upon tliis 

iateliigence, he set out, by nigfht, with ftve 

oohorts of the tweaty-first legion, aiid canie 

np wiUi them fai the mominpr. He stayed 

there tbat day, to consult what was proper to 

be done, iind then went to Carmona, where 

be found the thirtieth and twenty-first len^ions, 

with four oohorts of the fifth, and all tlie 

cavalry assembled. Here he leamed, that 

tbe new-raised legion had surprised four 

eoliorts, near Obuctiia^mid forced them along 

wlth them to the seoond legion: where ali 

Joining, they had chosen T. Thorius, an 

Itaiian, for thelr general. Having instantly 

catled a oooncil, he sent Maroellus to Cor- 

dova, to aecure that town, and Q. Cassius^ 

bis lieotenant, lo SevUle. A few days after, 

news was brought ihat Cordova had revolt^ 

ed^ and that ]llareellu8y either voluntariiy^ or 

ffarougb fiMoe Qfor the reports were various), 



tad Jobicd tbem; aslikewiae tbe two cohorta 
of tliefilUi legion, that were bi gairison there. 
Caasliis, proiraked at tliese mutinies, decamp- 
ed« and tbe nezt day came to Segovia upon 
tbe river Xenit. There, summoning an aa- 
sembly to sonnd tbe disposition of the troops, 
he foinid that it was not out of regard to liim 
bnt to Caesar, thoughabsent, that Uíey continu- 
ed fiiitliful, and were reftdy to undergo any 
danger fbr the recovery of the province. 

XLV. Meantime Tliorius manJied the 
vetenn legions to Cordova ; and that the re- 
volt might not appear tp spring fW>m a se- 
^tíous incllnation in him or the soldiers ; as 
likewlse to oppose aii eqiial anthority to ttiat 
of Q. Cassiiis, who was drawing togethera 
great force, in CKsar's name ; he publicly gave 
out, that his design was to recover the provinoe 
for Pompey. Nny, perluips he was realiy in- 
fluenced by a love for Poinpey, whose name 
was dear to those legions that iiad served under 
Vami. Be Uiis as it will, Thorius at least 
nuule it his preteiice ; and Uie soldiers were 
so infatiuaed with the thought, that Uiey luid 
Poinpey*s iiame inscrilied upon their bucklers. 
Tlie ciUsens of Cordova, men, woinen, and 
cliildreti, caine out to meet Uie legions ; beg- 
ging Uiey would not enter Cordova as eue- 
niies, seeing they joined with them in Uieir 
aversion to Cassius, and only desired they 
iniglit not he obliged to act against Caesar.*' 

XL VI. Tlie soldiers, moved by Uie prayers 
and tears of so great a multítude, aiid seeiiig 
they stood in iio need of Pompey*s name aiid 
memory, tu spirít up a revolt against Cassius 
as lie was equally odious to the partisans of 
boUi parties; neither being abie to prevail 
with Marcellus, or the people of Cordova, 
to declare against Cassar; they erased Pom- 
pey's iiame from their bucklers, cliose Mar- 
ceilus Uieir commaxider, Joiiied Uie citísens of 
Cordova, aiid encaniped near Uie town. Two 
days after Cassíiis eiicamped on an eminence, 
oii Uiis side Uie fiaetis, about fouf miles from 
Cordova, and Mrithin viewof the «awii ; whence 
he sent letters to Bogiid, in Mauritania» and 
M. Lepidus, pro-consul of Hiiher Spabi, to 
cnme to his assistance as soon as possible, for 
Caesar*s sake. Meanwhile he lavaged the 
coimtry, and set fire to the buildings round 
Cordova. 

XLVIL The legions under MhrceUufl» 
provoked at this hidignity, ran to lUniy and 
begged to be led against the enemy, tbat 
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ther Biiglit hftTe an opportimitx of ftflfbting 
Úntm before tbey could haTe time to Aeatrof, 
wlth fiie aod svord, the rlch and noble 
ponenloiiB of the Coidonuu. Mftrcellai, 
thott|(h avene to bettle, which, whoerer waa 
victorioiis, mmt toni to GMMr^i detriment; 
yet unable to mtrain the leglons, c row e d the 
Batla, and drew np hii men. GaaiÍiiB ^d 
the aame, upon a Hsinf ground : hut as he 
would not qnit hls advaniageoos post, Bíai^ 
oeilos persoaded his men io retoni lo their 
camp. He had already begon to retire, wfaen 
Cassiua, knowtaiif hbnself to be stnmfer in 
GBvalrj, fell iq)on the legionaries with his 
horse úid made a oonsiderabie siaughter In 
their rear, iqMn the banks of the riyer. This 
chcck midLÍng Marcellus sensible of the mis- 
take he had oommitted, in passing the riTer, 
be remored (lis camp to the other side, where 
both annies iípequently drew up, but did not en- 
gage, on aooount of thie inequalitj of the ground. 
XL VIII. Marcellus was stnmger in foot, 
Ibr lie commanded ▼etersn soldiers, of great 
experience hi war. Camius dependcd more 
on the ftdeiity than tlie oourage of hls troops. 
The two camps befaig Tery ncar each other, 
Mafceiitts seiaed a qpot of ground, where he 
bttilt a fort, Ytrj convenient for depriving the 
enemyofwater. lioaginos appreliending he 
shonld be besieged, in a oountry where all 
weie agafaist hhn, quitted hiscamp in the night, 
•lid, by a qalck march, reached Uila, a town 
on wfaich he thooght he conld rely. Tliere he 
eDcamped so near the walls, that both hj the 
iitnatlftn of the plaoe (for Ulla stands on an 
eminenoe), and the deienoes of the town, he 
wasonailsldesBecnrefiramanattadL. Marcel- 
lus foUowed him, and encamped as near the 
towiT n* posBibie. Havlng taken a view of the 
plaoet lie found hlmself reduced, by necesslty, 
to do wfaat was most agreeable to his own iu- 
cIinatioB) iBd nelther engage Cassius, which 
the aidov út hls soidlers would have forced 
hÍQ to« had It been possible ; nor suffered him 
hj hla eieiiions, to infest the territoríes of 
oiherstates, as he liad done tliose of Coidova. 
He therefofe nised redoobts in proper places, 
andoontinned hls works qnite rouiid the towii, 
endoaing both Ulla and Cassius witliin his 
huen. Bnt befora they were iinished, Casslus 
aeiit ottt all hls cavalry: who he imagiiiod 
mightdo him great fervice, by cutling ofT Mar- 
rclius*8 provlsions and forage ; aml Cdnld oiil j 
hv a uselrss incumbrance upoii him^ by cuii- 



suming hb provbioos, If he was shnt np Id hii 
camp. 

XLIX A iiew days sAer, kfaig Bogvd 
hnving reoehred Camius's iettets, came and 
Jofaied hfan with all his fbroes, oonsistfaig of 
ooe iegion, and several aiiziliarj oohorts. For 
as coounoDÍy happens in civil dlssentioos, some 
of the states of Spnfai at that tfane fovonred 
Caasius, but a jet grenter number, Marceilns. 
Bogttd came np to the advanced worka of 
Maroellos, wfaere many shaip skinaishcs hap- 
pened, with varioos suooess; however, Mar- 
oallus stiU kept possesaion of Ids wofks. 

L. Meanwhlle Lqildus, íiram the hlgfaer 
provinoe, with thirtx-ftve legkmary oofaoffta, 
and a great body of horse and anziliaries, caase 
to Ulia, with deaign to adjost the diierencea 
between Cassitts and Maroelins. Maroellna 
sttbmitted, without hesttatiQn, bat Cassius kcpi 
wlthln his worksy either becanse fae thongfat his 
cause the jttstest, or írom an apprehcnrion that 
his advershry's sttbmission had preposseaaed 
Lepidns in hls fovour. Lepidus encamped 
wlth Bilaroellus, at Ulla» prevented a batae, fai- 
vited Cassius Into hls camp, and engaged fais 
honour to act witbout prf^udice. Caasivs hesí- 
tated kmg, bnt at last desired that the circttin<- 
vallation shoiild l>e levéUed» and free egresa 
given him. Tlie trnoe was not only cooclod- 
ed, but the woriu demolished, and the gnarda 
drawn off; when kfaig Bognd attadted one 
of Marcelltts's íoils, that lajr nearest to hia 
camp, ttnknown to anj (unless perhaps Loo- 
ginns, who was not exempt from snspicion oa 
this oocasion,) and slew a great nnmber of hia 
men. And had not Lepidtts faiterposed, mocii 
mischief wottld have been done. 

LI. A liree passage being made for Caasitta. 
Maroelltts joined camps with Lepidiis; and 
botfa together maxched for Cordovay wfaUe 
Cassins vetired to Carmona. At tlie snme 
time, TVebonÍtts, the pro-consttl, came to take 
possession of the provlnoe. Casrins haying 
notlce of his arrival, sent his legions and csv- 
alry into winter quaftprs, and hastened, with 
all his effects, to Melaca, where he embaiked 
inuiiediateiy, though it was the winter seasosi ; 
that he might not, as lie pretended, oome ioto 
tlie powerof Marcellusy Lepidns, and lYebo« 
ntus : as lús fnends gave out, to avoid passing 
throiigh a provlnce, gteat part of whlcfa had 
ri'volted from him ; but aa wasmore geneially 
believed, to secure the monej he had amaa- 
\ sed hj Iiis numbeiíess extortisna» Hie wfaiid 
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ftnroiiriiiy liim M&ras oould be eipiícted al 
tluiiaeasoo of the jear^ hepatinto the Iberns, to 
«▼oid aailmf in the nighi ; and thenoe oootin- 
^tín^ hís Toymge, wfaich he thonght he might do 
witli B&fety, thougfa the wind blew oonaider- 
nblxfreaher, he wBiencoontered bjiuch astonn, 
ai tbe mottth of the rÍTer, Uiat neither being able 
iD retuni. becanae of the stream, nor stem the 
fiirj of the waveii the ahip, and all that were 
In iMr, periahed. 

LilL Csflar arriTÍnf in Syria from Egypt, 
and imderrtanding fay thoae who attended him 
tbere, hom Roine, and tbe letten he received 
ai the same time, that the goTemment there 
waa vpon a very bad footing; and all the affairs 
of the Commouwealth managed indiacreetlj : 
tliat the contests of the tribunes were produc- 
iag p«*Tpetual seditions, and the remissness of 
Ihe offlioen of the legions destiOTfaig military 
disdpline ; aU wliicli required fais speedy pres- 
taét to ledreai tliem ; tfaouglit it yet ftnt in- 
cambent upou hun, to settle the state of the 
proTÍnces througfa which he pasied; that 
lirveing them fh>m domestic conTeiitions, and the 
fear of a foreign euemy, the faiws migfat faaTO 
a firee course. Tfais fae faoped soon to effect fai 
Syria, CiUciay and Asia, because these provin- 
ces were not ÍUTolTed in war. In BÍthTiiia and 
Pontus indeed fae ezpected more trouble, be- 
caase fae undentood Phamaces still continii* 
ed in Pootus, and was not likely toquit it easily, 
being tlusfaed witfa tfae TictQry fae liad obtafai- 
ad orer Domitius CalTinus. Ue made a sfaoit 
atayfaimoststatcsof note, distributfaig rewards 
both publiciy and privately to such as deserr- 
ed tliem, determining old controTenies, and 
reoeÍTing into liis protection the klngs, prinoes. 
and potentates, as well of the proTinces as of 
tlie neiglibouring oountries. And luTÍug set- 
tied the necessary regulatioos for the defence 
of tlie oonntry, he dismissed tfaem^ f ully satis- 
fled witfa fafanseif and tfae repnblic. 

LIIL After a stay of some days fai tfaose 
'parls, fae named Seztus Cssar, fais friend and 
lelatioB, to the oommand of Syria, and the 
legions appofaited to guard it ; andsailed fafan- 
leif for CUicia» with theflect he had brougfat 
líom Egypt. He summoned the states to as- 
sembie at Tanus, tfae strongest and flnest city 
of the proTÍnce ; where faaTÍng settled CTery 
thfaig that regarded either it or the neighbour- 
ing countries, fais WYliÍLe ardour would not 
anfler faim to tarry|longP4r; but marcfaing 
tiuoa^ Cappadoda with tfae utmost espa» 



dltion, wfaere he stopped two days at Masaca, 
he aitiTed at Comana, renowned for the an- 
dent and sacred temple of Beliona, where sfae 
Is wordiipped witfa lo mucfa Teneratíon, tliat 
faerpriest is aocounted nezt in power and dig« 
nity to the icing. He conferred this dlgnity 
on Lycomedes of Bithynia, descended of the 
ancient Idngs of Cappadocia, wbo demanded 
it in rif^t of infaeritance ; fais anceicon haTÍng 
loit it upon occasion of the sceptre*s lietaig 
transfened to anotfaer Ifaie. As for Ariobar- 
lanes, and fais brotfaer Ariarates, wfao faadboth 
deserred weil of the Commoiiwealtfa, fae oon- 
firmed tfae int in his kingdom, and put the 
other under liia protection ; after wfaich, ht 
punued hia marcfa witfa the aame deqMttch. 

Liy. Upon liis ^proacfafaig Pootus, and 
the froatien of GaUo-gTKcÍa ; Bejotanis, tet- 
larch of that prorinoe (wfaose title, faoweTcr, 
was disputed by tfae neigfabouring tetrarchs), 
and iUng of the Lesser Amenfa^ layfaigaside 
the regai omaments, and assuming the habit not 
only of a priTate penon, but CTen of a criminal, 
came fai asuppiiant manner to CKsar, " To lieg 
fiMgÍTeness for obeyfaigaiid ass^ng Pompey at 
a time iHien Casar could afford faim no pro- 
tection: urging, tliat it was fais Imsiness to 
obey the gOTcmon iriio were present, with- 
out pretending to Judge of the disputes of 
the people of Rome.*' Csesar, aílter putting 
him in mind " of the many senrioes he had 
dooe hfan, and the decrees he faad procnred 
in fais fiiTOur wfaen consul ; tliat fais defection 
oould clafan no ezcuse from want of infoima- 
tion, because one of his industry and pra- 
dence could not but luiow wbo was master of 
Italy and Rome, iriiere the senate, the peopie, 
and the majesty of tfae rppublic resided ; who 
fai fine was consul after Marceilus and Len- 
tulus I told liim, that he would, notwtthstand- 
ing, foigÍTe his present fiuilt, in oonsideration 
of his past serTiceSy the former fiiendship that 
had subsisted between them, the respect dne 
to his age, and the solicitation of those who fai- 
terceded in fais befaalf : addfaig, tfaat fae would 
refier tfae controTeny reiating to the tertrarchate 
to another time." He restored him the royal 
habit, and oommanded hfan to Join him witb 
all his caTalry, and the legioo he had tiained 
up after the Roman manner. 

LV. When he was airiTed fai Pontns, aad 
faad drawn all his forces together, which were 
not Tery consfderable either for their mimbcr 
or discipline; (forezoept tfae siztfa legloiv 
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copipofed of Teieran wldion, wbich he had 

brought with hiin from Alexaudría, and whicíi 

bj its many labours aiid daiigers, tlie leiigili of 

ÍCa marclies and vojages, and tlie frequent 

wars in which it had been engaged, was re- 

duced to less than a tbousand men ; he had 

unly tlie legion of Dejotanis, and two more 

tluit had been in the laie battle between Do- 

mitius and Phaniaces:) ambassadors arrived 

from Phamaces, " To entreat that Caesar 

would iiot look u{KMi him as an enemx, lie 

being ready to submit to all his commands.'' 

Particuiarly they represented : " Tliat Phar- 

nacet had granted no aid to Pompej, as De- 

Jotarus had done^ whom he had nevertheless 

pardoned. Caesar replied, That Phamaces 

ahould meet with the utmost justice, if he per- 

formed his promises : but at the same thne ad- 

monished the ambeasadors iu gentle terros, to 

fiorbear mentionhig Dejotarus, aud not to over- 

nte the having refuscd aid to Poinpej. He 

told them, he was alwajs ready to forgive tlie 

siq>pliant, but would never look upon prívate 

tervices to hímself, as an atonement for pub- 

lic iqjuries done the province : tliat Phama- 

cei*8 refusal of aiding Pompey had tumed 

chiefly to his own advantage, as h¥ had there- 

bjr avoided all share hi the disaster of Pliar- 

•alÍA : that he was, however, willing to forgive 

tlie ii\Íuriea done to the Roman citisens in 

PoDtuSy liecause it was now too late to thiiik 

of redreising them ; as he could neither restore 

life to the dead. nor manhood to those he Jiad 

deprived of it^ hj a punishment more intoler- 

able to the Romans than death itself. But 

that he must quit Pontus immediately, send 

back the fimners of the revenues> and restore 

to the Romans and their alliea what he un- 

JuiUy detained from them. These things per- 

fonned, he might theu send the presenls which 

aucceasful generals were wont Ui receive from 

theír fríends :*' (for Pharaaces had sent liim a 

goiden crown.) With this anawer he dismis- 

M<d the ambasaadoTk 

LVL Phaniaces promiaed everj thhig: 
bui liopingthat Casar, who waa fai haste to be 
goiM, would give eaiy credit to whatever he 
MÍd* that he might the sooner set out upon 
More urgent aflairsv (fur everj body knew 
tJiat his presenoe wms much wanted at Rome^) 
he perfurmed boi ^'lowlji wanted to protract 
ilie daj of hla departure, demanded other con- 
ditioiia» and, in iiief endeavoured to elude his 

peroeiving his dríft. 



did iiow, oot of necessity, what he was usuallj 
woiit t» do througli lucliuatíon, aiid resolved io 
decide tlie alikir as soou as possíble by a batlle. 

LVIL Zlela is a town of Poiitiis, well for- 
tified, thougfa sitnated in a plain. For s 
natural eminence, as if raised by art, sustains 
the wallfl on ail sides. Ail around are a great 
number of large mountains, intersecied hj 
vallejs. The highesi of these, famed by the 
victory of Mithrídates, the defeai of rríarius, 
and the destmction of our arm j, is not abore 
three miles from Ziela, aiid hos a rídge ihai 
almosi exteiids to the town. Here Phamaoet 
lodged himself, with all his forces, repairing 
the fortiíications of a camp wliich had proved 
su fortunate to his fiEiiher. 

LVIII. Caesar encamped about five miles 
finom the enemy ; and observing that ihe val- 
leys which defended the king*s camp would 
likewise defeiid his own, at tlie same distance, 
if the enemy, who were much nearery did noi 
seiie them before liim ; he ordered a greai 
quaiitity of fascines to be brought wíthin the 
intrenchmenta. This being quickly performcdf 
next night, at the fourth watch, leaviiig all 
the baggage in ihe camp, he set out with the 
legions i and arríving at day break, unsuspeci- 
ed by the enemy, possessed liimself of the 
same post where Mitlirídates had defeated 
Tríaríus. Hither he commanded all tlie ías- 
cines to be brou^t, employing tlie servants 
of tlie army for that purpose, tliat tlie soldiers 
miglit not be called off from the work^; be> 
cause the valley, which divided the emiiience 
where he was intrenching himself from the 
enemy, was not above a mile over. 

LIX. Phamaces perceiving Ihis n< xt mtira- 
ingy ranged all his troops, in order of battle, 
before his camp. But the approach iowards 
us was so dangerous, thai Coesar coiicluded ii 
to be no more than a review ; or done with de- 
sign to retard his works, by keeping a grcai 
iiumber of his men under arms ; or perliaps 
for ostentation, to show that he tnisted no less 
to hls army than the advanlage of his post. 
Tlierefore keeping only his first line in order 
of baitle^ he commanded the rest of tJie army 
to go on with the works. But Pliamaces 
either prompted by the place 'tself, which had 
been so fortunate to his íather ; or tnduced by 
fiivourable omens, as we were aflerwards iold ; 
or desplsing ihe small number of our men thai 
were in arms ; for he iook all thai were em- 
ployed in carrying maierials to the works I» 
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be toldien ; or oonfidbig in hls ▼etenin anoy, 
who valued themaelves upon having defeated 
the twentjr-aecond leffion; and at the same 
tlme, oontemning our troops, whom he liad 
woreted, under DomiUus ; was determined up- 
on a battle, and to that end began to cross the 
vailej. Cnsar, at first, laughed at his ostenta - 
tion, in crowding his army in so narrow a place, 
where noenemy, in hisright senses^ wouid hav^ 
ventured ; whiie, in the meaa Ume, Phamaoes 
continued his nuirch, and began to ascend the 
Kteep hill on which CaBsar was posted. 

LX. Cetar. astonished at his incredible 
rasliness and coníidenoe, and ílnding hhnself 
suddenly and unezpectedly attacked, called 
off his soldiers irom the works, ordered them 
to arms, opposed the legioos to the enemy, and 
ranfl^ed his troops in order of batUe. The 
íuddenness of the thing oocasioned some ter- 
ri>r at first; and the chariots, armed with 
Ncyilies, falling in with our ranks before they 
w(>re completed, disordered them conslder- 
hbiy: however^ the mulUtude of darts dia- 
ciiiirgpd agahist them, soon pikt a stop to their 
cureer. The enemy's anny followed them 
c lose, and begaii the battle with a shout. Our 
advaiiUigeous situation, but especially the as- 
sistauce uf the gods, vrtio preside over all the 
events of war, and more partlcttlarly thoee 
where human cooduct can be of no senrice, 
favoured us greaUy on this occasion. 

LXI. After a sharp and obsUnate conflict, 
victory began to daclare for us on the right 
wing. where the sixth legion was posted. The 
enemy there was totally overthrown, but m 
the centre and left the batUe was long and 
doubtful : however, with the assistance of the 
same goda, we at last prevailed there also, and 
drove them, with the utmoet predpitation, 
down the hill^ which they had so easily ascend- 
ed befiDre. Great numbers being shiin. and 
many crushed, by the flight of their own 
troops, such ashad the goodfoitune toescape, 
were nevertheless obliged to throw away 
their arms ; so that having crosBed the valley, 
and got upon the opposlte aaoent, they oould 
yet, because unanned, derive no benefit from 
the advantage of the ground. Our men, fiush- 
ed with victory, made no scniple to follow 
thcm, and even attack their camp; wfalch 



Uiey soon forced. notwithstanding the resist- 
ance made by the cohorts left by Phamaoei 
to guard it Ahnost the whole army was cui 
to pieces or made prisooers. Phamaces him- 
self escaped, wlth a few horse ; and had noi 
our soldiers been detained some time, by the 
assault of the camp, he must ceitainly have 
foUen alive into Coesar's hands. 

LXIL Though Cflesarwas accustomed to 
victory, yet the present success give him no 
small Joy ; because he had so speedily put au 
end to a very great war. The remembrance uk> 
of the danger towliich he had been exposid, 
enhanced the pleasure, as he liad obtained an 
easy vlctory in a very difikult conjuncture. 
Having thus recovered Fontus, and abandoii- 
ed the plunder of the enemy's camp to Uie 
Boldiers, he set out uext day, wÍLh a guard of 
light horse. The sixth legion had orders to 
retum to Italy, to receive Uie hoiumrs aud re- 
wards they had meríted : the auxiliary troopt 
of Bejotarus were sent home: and CkIíus 
Viuciauus was lcft with two legious to protect 
the kingdom of Pontus. 

LXIII. Through Gailo-gr«cia and Bithy- 

nia he went hito Asia, setUing all the coii- 

troversies of tbe proviuces as he passed, and 

eatablishing the limits and Jurisdictions of the 

several kings, states, and tetrarchs. Mithri* 

dates of Pergamus, who had so speedily and 

suocessfuUy served him in Egypt, as we have 

related above, a man of royal descent and 

education^ (for Mithridates, king of all Asla» 

out of regard to his birth, had carried him 

along with him when very young, and kept 

him in his camp several years^) was appointed 

king of Bo^horus^ which had belonged to 

Phamaces. And thus were Uie provinccs of 

the Roman people screened firom the attempta 

of barbarous and hostile kings, by the inter- 

posiUon of a prince steadily attached to uie 

interests of the repnblic. To this was added 

the tetrarchato of Gallo-grvcia, which be- 

ionged to him of right, though it had been poa« 

seawdforsomeyearsbyOeJolanis. ThusC» 

sar, staylng no iirtiere longer than the neoea- 

sity of aíIhifB reqnired, and having setUed aU 

things relaUng to the provinces with the ut- 

most suocess and deqMtch, returaed to Itaiy 

much soooer tfaan was expected. 

• 
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I. C2B8AB settíiifi^ out fitmi Rome, adTanoed by 
Biodenite jounieyB towards Sicily; and oon- 
tíniiing hig mardi witbont intennisMOD, airived 
on tbe nineteenth of December at Lilybaum. 
]>esigning to emliarit immediately, though he 
had only one legion of new leTÍes, and not 
qntte six hundred luirse, he ordered hia tent to 
be pitched iio near the searside, that the wsTes 
5owed up to the very foot of it. This he ifid 
with a Tiew to take away all hopes of delay, 
and keep his men in readiness at a day or an 
hoor^ waming. Tbe wind at that tSme prov- 
ing Gontrary, he nevertheless suffered none of 
the soidieis or mariners to come on shore, tliat 
be might lose «o opportunity of sailing ; the 
rather, iieransg the inhabitants of the proYÍnce 
were perpetualiy tallcing of the mighty forces 
ot the enemy ; a cavalry not to lie numbeied ; 
four legions headed by Juba, together with a 
great body of light armed troops ; ten legions 
under the command of Scipio; a hundred and 
twenty elephants, and fleets in abundance. 
Yet all tbese reports alaimed him not, nor 
aoght abated his lesoiution and coníídence. 
Meantime the iiumber of galleys and tmn- 
spofts úicreased daily; the newleyied legions 
flocked in to him írom ali parts ; among the 
rest the fifth, a Tetenin legion, and about two 
thousand horse. 

ÍL HaTing got together six legions, and 
aboot two thoosand hom, he embarked the 
legions as ftst as they airiTed, in the galieys, 
and the caTalry in the transports. Then send- 
íng tho greatest part of the fleet before, with 
oiderB to sail for the island of Aponiana, not 
ar fipom LilybsBnm ; he himself continued a 



little longer fai Steily, to expose to pabUc sale 
some conftscated eslates. Learing all otlter 
alTaírs to tbe care of Aliiettus the pretor, who 
then comnuuKÍed fai the isiand ; and strlctly 
charging him to use the utmost expedition in 
embaiking the remainder of the troops ; he 
set sail the twenty'«eTentli oi Deoember, and 
soon camo np wfth tiie lest of the fleet. A% 
the wind Iras íkTomnble^ and affoided a quidt , 
passage, he airÍTrd the fourtb day within síglit ' 
of Africa, atlended by a few gaileys : tbr the 
transports, lieiiig mostly dispersed and scat» 
tered by the wfaids, were driTen difierent 
ways. Passfaig Cliqiea and Neapoiis with the 
fleet^ he coiitíi;Bed for soiiie time to ooast along 
the sliore, leaTing niaay towns and oasties 
behindhtnL. 

III. When he caine before A dniHwi tum^ 
where the enemy had a gairison. conmmnded 
l>y C. Considiiis, and where Cn. Piso ap- 
peaied opon the shore, towards Clupe», with 
the caTairy of Adrumetnm, and about two 
thousand Mooffs; hvring slopped a while, 
facing the port, tíil the reot of the fleet 
diouid come up, he lauded his men, thongh 
theú* nnmber at that tfane did not exoeed 
three tíiousand foot, and a hundred and fifty 
horse. There, encamping before the town, 
he coiitiiraed quiet in hls intrenchments, 
without ofl^ring ttiy act of bostiHty^ or sof- 
feríng his meu to plunder tíie coimtry. Mean- 
tíme the inbabitants maniied the walls, and 
assembled in great numbers befora the 
gates, to defend the teiwn, whose garrisoB 
amountedtotwolegiona. CiesarhaviiigtakeB 
a Tiew of the plaoe, aad thoioughly ex»» 
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mÍDed tti fttnatk» 00 all lidM, retniiwd Co bit 
canp. SoDie blamed his oondiict on this 
ocaiaioii, and charged him with a comidmble 
Ofonight, in not appointing a plaidb of rai- 
deavoua to the pilots and captahift of the fleet, 
or at least not delivering tliem sealed instnic- 
tlons, aocording to his usual cnstom ; which 
being opened at a ceitain time, might haYe 
diiected them wheie to assemble. But in 
this Cnsar actednot withoat design : for aa he 
luiew of no port in Afirica tliat waa dear of 
the enemy's foeces, and where tbe fleet might 
rendesvous in securitj, he cliosa to rely en- 
tirpij opon fbftune, and land where occasion 
offcrad. 

IV. In the menn tlme, L. Planciis, one of 
Ccsar's lieutenants, deslred leairo to treat 
with Gonsidius, and try, if pomible, to brinpr 
hlm to reason. Leave beinf granted ac- 
ooffdlngly, he wrote him a letter, and sent it 
into the town by a memenger. When the 
messenger arriTed, and preaented the letter, 
Consldius demanding whence it came, and 
behig told fram Csesar, the Roman genenl, 
answered : that he knew no general of the 
Roman Ibroes but Sdpia Then command- 
ing the messenger to be fanmediatelj slaln in 
hls presence, he delÍTered the letter, unopen- 
cd, to a tfustj partisan, with orders to cany 
it direetly to Sdpla 

V. CMar had now oontinued a day and a 
nlght be/bre the town, without rrceiving anj 
answer from Considius ; the rest of the íbroes 
were not jet arrÍTed ; his caTalry was Tory in- 
conslderable ; the troops he had with him 
were mostly new leTÍes, and not sulBcÍentlj 
numerous to faiTest the plaoe : neither did he 
thinlc tt adTisable, upon his flrst landfaig, to 
expose the army to wounds and fatigue ; more 
espedally, as the town was strongly fortifled, 
eztremely diAcult of acoess, and the garrison 
full of spirits, fai expectation of a gmt body 
of horse, who were said to be upon thefa' march 
to join them. For all these reasons, he deter- 
mUied not to attempt a siege ; lest while he 
pursued that design, the enemy*s cavairy 
shouid come behfaid and sumrand hiiQ. But 
as he was drawing off his men, the garrison 
made a sodden saliy ; and Juba*s horse, whom 
he had sent to receÍTe theïr pay, happenfaig 
Just then to come up, they Jofaitly took pomes- 
sion of thecamp Ciësar had left, and began Ui 
haraas his rear. This Í)eing perceived, tlie 
legionaries immedfaitely haited; aiid tJie 



caTalry, tiiongh lew in number, boldly cliaq(^ 
ed the Tast multltude of the enemy. On thia 
occasion tt was, that less than thfaty Gaiiie 
horse, liy an bicrediUe and astonlahfaig eftnt 
of Taioor, repulsed two thoosand Moon, and 
droTo them qnite within the town. HáTii^ 
thus oorapeiied the enemy to retfre, and shd- 
ter themseÍTes beiiind their wails, CKsnr re- 
snmed his intended march: Imt ohse riiiy 
that they often repeated thdrsaiiies, reaew- 
ing the punuit from time to time, and again 
flying when attacked liy the horse; he posted 
some Teteran cohocts, with pait of the cnTBÍ- 
ry in the rear, to oorer his retreat, aod ao 
prooeededslowiyonhismarch. Thefiiitlierhe 
adTanced from Adrumetum, the leas eager 
were the Numidians to pursoe. Meantíme, 
deputiea arriTed from the seTeml towns nad 
casties on the road, offering to fumish hfan 
withcom,andrecaiTehisoomiiiand8. Towards 
the eTening of thal day, which was the flrat of 
Januaiy, he reached Rospfaia, and there flxed 
hls cuap. 

VL Thence he remoTod, and came Ijefore 
Leptis, a free dty, and goTemed by ils own 
iaws. Here he was also met fay drpoties 
firom tbe town, wlio came, in the name of the 
inhabitants, to make an offer oí their sulimts- 
sion and serTlce^ VHiereupon piacing cen- 
turions and a guard before the gates^ to pre- 
Tent the soldiers from entering, or ofl^rin^ 
Tioience to any of the faihabitants, he himsrif 
encamped towards the shore, not &r distani 
from the town. Hither by ao^knt aniTed 
some of the galieys and tranqpSta, liy whcsn 
he was informed, that the rest of the fleet, 
uncertain what course to punue, had bera 
steering for Utico. Tbis obliged him to kevp 
with the army near the sea, and aTold march- 
ing into the iniand proTÍnces, that he might 
l>e at hand to Join his troops npon their ar- 
riTai. He iikewise sent the caTairy back to 
thdr ships, probably to hinder the country 
fmm being plundered, and ordered fresh 
watertobecaniedto themonboard. Mean- 
wiiile the rowen, who were employed in thb 
senrice, were suddenly and unexpectedly at- 
tacked liy the Moorish horse, who kiiled 
some, and wounded many with thdr daitSL 
For the manner of these barfaarians ia, to lie 
in ambush with their horses among the Talleya, 
ond smidenly launch upon an enemy; they 
seldom choosing to engage hand to hand fai 
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VII. In tbe nmn time, Cmar despatched 
lettetB and messengm into Sardinia and the 
neighbooring prorinces, with orden, as won 
aa the letten came to habd, tofendiopplietof 
nen, oorn, and warlike storea ; and haring 
nnloaded part of the fleet, detached it with 
Babiriua Posthmnns, hito Sttcily^ to bring orer 
the teoond erobarkation. Atthe nraetime 
he oidered oot ten gaUeys, to get inlelligence 
of the tnuisports that hí|d missed their way, 
and raaintain the freedom of the sca. C. Sal- 
losUos ('rispus, the pretor, was likewise sent 
out at the head of a squadron, to seise Cerci- 
na, then hi the hands oí the eneray, becanse 
he heacd there was a great slore of com in 
tliat island : in gfrbig thcie orders and in- 
suuctions, he osed all pOMÍble endeayours to 
ieoTe no room for eicose or delay. Mcan- 
wliile having infoimed himself, fivm the de- 
serten and natives, of the oondition of Scipio 
and his foUowen; and nnderBtanding that 
thej were at the whole chaige of maintaining 
Jufaa*s cavalrj ; he could not but pitj the In- 
fiitnatian of men, who thus rather chose to be 
tributaries to the king of Numidia, than se- 
cnrely enjoj their fortunes at home with their 
feUow cittsens. 

VIII. The third of Januarj he decamped ; 
and leaving six ooliofts at Leptls, under the 
oooimand of Sasenia, retuined with the rest 
of the forces to RuspSnay whence he had 
corae the day before. Here he deposited 
the baggage of the army ; and marching out 
with a light hody of troops to forage, ordered 
the inhabitaAs to follow with their hones and 
cafriages. Having by tliis means got to- 
gether a great quantity of corn, he came back 
to Rospina. His design was, as fiir as I can 
Jndge, that by keeping possession of the mari- 
tlnie cities, and providing them with gairisons, 
he might secure a retreat for his fleet. 

IX. Leavhig therrfore P. Sasema,thebn>- 
ther of him who commanded at Leptls, to take 
chaige of the town, with one legion, and or- 
dering aU the wood that oould be found to be 
carried into the place, he set out from Rus- 
pina with seven cohorts, part of the veteran 
legfo|is who had behaved so well in the fleet 
under Snlpíclus aod Vatínius ; and marchhig 
dírectly for the port, which lies at about two 
mUes distance. emberked with him in the 
evening, withoot impartfng his intentions lo 
the army, who were extremely inquisitíve con- 
ceming the general*8 desigii. His departure 



occasioned the utmost sadness aad constem»- 
tfcm among the troops \ for being few in num- 
ber, mosUy new levies, and those not all suf- 
fered to land ; they saw themselves exposed 
upon a foreign coast, to the mighty foroes of a 
crafty natiQn, snpported by an innumerablo 
cavalry. Nor had they any resouroe in their 
present drcumstances, or expectation of safety 
m their own condoct; but derived ali their 
hope írom the alacrity, vigour, and wonderfiil 
cheerfulness that appeared in the general*s 
oountenance : for he was of an intrepid spirit, 
and behaved with nndaunted resolutíon and 
oonfidence. On hls conduct, therefore, they 
entirely relied, and promised themselves to a 
man, that under so aUe and experienced a 
leader, aU dlíBcultíes would vanish lieforo 
them. 

X. Cnaar having oontínued the whole night 
on board, about day-break prepared to set 
saU : when, aU on a sudden, the part of the 
fleet that had giTcn so much concem, ap- 
peared unexpectedly in view. Wherefore, 
ordering his men to quit their ships immediate- 
ly, and receiTC the rest of the troops in arms 
upon the shore, he made the new fleet enter 
the port wfth the utniost diligence ; and land- 
ing all the forces, horse and foot, returaed 
agahi to Ruspina. Here 'he established his 
camp; and taking with hfan thirty cohorts, 
withont baggage, advanced into tbe coun-' 
try to forage. Thus was Caesar^s purpose 
at length discovered: that he meant, un- 
known to the enemy, to have sailed to tíie 
assistance of the transports that had missed 
their way, lest they should unexpectedly íall 
fai with the AíHcan fleet Nor would he pvpn 
iropart his design to his own soldien lefl be- 
hind in garrison ; from an q>prehension, tliat 
when they came to reflect upon their own 
weakness, and the strength of the enemy, tiiey 
might too much give way to fear. 

XI. C«ar had not marched above thrre 
miles from his camp, wfaen he was infonned 
byhisscouts, andsome advanced parties of 
horse, that the enemy'i forcet were in view. 
At the same tíme a great cloud of dust began 
to appear. Upon this Intelligence, Caesar 
ordered all his horBe, of which he had at that 
time but a very small number, to advance, as 
likewise hfai archen, only a few of whom had 
followed him from the camp ; and the legioos 
to march aflter hfan in order of batUe, while he 
went forward at the head of a small [«rty. 
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800D tfter, haTÍng dÍfCOTerrd tlie enemy ai 
•ome distance, lie conimanded the loldien to 
repair to their anns, and prepare for faettie. 
Thelr number in all did not exceed thirty co- 
hofts, with about four hundied horae, and the 
•fchers. 

XIL Meanwhile the enemy, under the com- 
mand of Labienus. and the two Pacidii, drew 
up, wíth a very Iar|^ frtint, conslatlng moatly 
of horae, whom tliey intermixed with Ii|[^t 
armed Numidians and archere ; forminnr tliem- 
aelvea in such close order, tliat Ciesar's armj^ 
at a distonce. mistook them all fot infantry ; 
and strengthentng their right and left with 
many sqiiadrons of horse. Cssar drew up his 
anny in one linei obliged to it by the smallness 
of liis numbera ; covering his froat wiUi the 
arclipn, and placing his cavalry in tliê two 
wingf), withparticuiarinstrttctionsnoi to suffer 
tiiemselves to be surrounded by the enemy's 
numerous horse ; for he imagined that he was 
to liave to do only with infantrj. 

XIII. As both sides siood bi expectatlon of 
the signal, and Ccsar chose to oontlnue wlth- 
out stirring from his post, as bcúng sensible, 
that with such few troops, against so great a 
force, he muat depend more on conduct and 
contrivance than strength ; on a sudden, the 
enemj began to extend themselves, spread ont 
opon the hills, on every side, and prepared to 
■uiTound our hone, who were hardly abie to 
ptfii niAin their ground against them. Mean- 
while boíh the ntBin bodies advancing to en- 
gage, the enemy's cavalry, intermixed wi'th 
some llght-armed Numidians, suddenly sprung 
forward, and attacked the legions with a 
thower of darts. Our men, preparíng to re- 
turo the charge, their horse retrcated a little, 
whlle the foot continued to maintain their 
ground, till the othera having rallied, came on 
again. with fresh vigour, to sustain them. 

XIV. Ccsar perceiving that his ranks were 
in danger of being broken by this new way of 
fighting, (for our foot^ in punuing the enemy's 
hone, as they retreaied, being forced to ad- 
▼ance a considerable way beyond their coloun, 
were flanked by the light-armed Numidians ; 
while, aft the same time, tliey could do biit lit- 
tle execution against the cavalry, by reaaon of 
the quickness wherewith they retired,) gave 
express orden^ that no soldier sbould advance 
above four feet beyond the ensigna. Mean- 
while Labienus's cavalry, confiding in their 
numbere endeavoured to surround those of 



Caesar ; who, being few in number, and ovei^ 
pciwerrd by the moltitude of the eoemy, wefw 
forced to gire ground a little, theirhorBea be- 
ing almosi all wounded. 1 he enemy, encoor- 
aged by this, pressed on more and more ; «» 
that iii an instant, the legions beingsontMuid* 
ed, on all sides, were obliged to cast tfaem- 
selves into an orb, and figfat, as íf incloied 
with barriers. 

XV. Labienus, wlthhls head Qnoorered, 
advanced on horseback to the fronC of the 
battle, to encourage his men. Sometimes ad- 
dressing C<esar*s legions : " So ho ! you raw 
soldiere there !*' says he, " why ao fierce ? tías 
he infiitoated you too with hls woids ? Thily 
he has brought you into a fine oondition ! I 
pity you sincerely.** Upon this, one of the 
soldlen t ** I am none of your raw warriora» 
but a veteran of the tenth legion.* " WLere*s 
your standard ?^ replied Labienua. " 1*11 suob 
make you sensible who I am,** answered ihe 
soidier. Then puUing off his helmet, to dis- 
cover hiBBsêlf, he threw a Javelin with all fais 
strength, at Lablenns, which woonding his 
horse severely in the breast : «^ Know, LabieiK 
os," says he, " that tfais dart was thrown by a 
soldier of the tenth legion.** However, tlie 
whole anny was not a little daunted. especial- 
ly the ne^ levles ; and began to cast tkeir 
eyesupon Casar, minding nothing, for the 
present, but to defend themselves fram iJ.e 
enemy's darts. 

XVI. Cosar meanwfafle perceiving the en- 
emy's design, endeavoured to extend bis or- 
der of battle, as much as possible, directiiig 
the oohorts to fisce about alternalely to iLe 
right and left. By this means, he broke tlie 
enemy*s cirole with hls right and lefi wÍii^V; 
and attacking one part of them, thus separai- 
ed from the other, with his horse and foot, ai 
last put them to flÍghL He punued tlieni but 
a little way, fearingan ambuscade, and retuni- 
ed again to his own men. l*he same was cloiie 
by the other division of Caesar's honeand foot ; 
so thai the enemy being dríven back. 00 all 
sídes, he retreated towards his camp, in ordrr 
of battle. 

XVII. Meantime M. Petrelus, and Cn. 
Piso, wiih eleven hundred select Numidian 
horse, and a considerable body of foot,arríved 
to the assistance of the enemy : who recover- 
ing from their terror, upon this reinforcement, 
and again resuming courage, fell upon the rear 
of the legions^ as they retreated^ and ende»- 
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▼ourrd to liioder theia fitnn reaching iheir 
camp. Caesar perceÍTinn; th\s, ordered his 
meu to wheel about, and renew the battle. 
As the enemj stUl punued their former plao, 
«nd avDided a close enga^rement^ Cassar^ con- 
nid^ring tliat the horses had not jet recovered 
the fiití|(ue of their late ^royage ; that they 
were bcsides weakened witli thirsty wearínev, 
and wounds, and of course unfit for a vigorous 
and long punuit, which even the time of the 
day wDuld not allow, ordered both horse and 
fbot to fall at once brískl j upon the enemy, and 
not ilacken the pursuit till they had dríven 
tJiem quite beyond the farthest híUs, and 
taken possession of tliem themielves. Accord- 
ingly, upon a signal given, the enemy fight- 
Íng in a fitint and careless manner, he sudden- 
Ij charged them with his horse and foot : who 
in a moment driying them írom the field, and 
orer the acyoining hill, kept posseision of that 
post for some time, and then retired slowly, in 
ocder of battle, to their camp. Hie enemy, 
who, In this last attack, had been yery rudely 
handled, thought proper likewiie to do the 



XVIII. The action being orer, a great 
^ number of deseiten, of all klnds, flocked to 
Cssar^s camp, besides multitudes of hone and 
foot, that were made prisonen. Bj them we 
leamed, that it was the design of the enemy 
to haTC astonished our raw troops, with tlieir 
new and nncommon manner of fighting ; and 
afier suirounding them with their cavairj, to 
hare cut them to pieces, as they had done 
Corío ; and that they had marched against us 
expressly with that intention. Labienus had 
eren said, in the conndl of war, that he 
woula lead such a numerous body of troops 
against us, as shotild fiitigue ns with the verj 
slanghter, and defeat us even in the bosom of 
victory; for he reiied moro on the number 
than the valour of his troops. He had heard 
of the mutiny of the veteran legions at Rome, 
and their refusal to go into Africa ; and was 
likewise well assored of the fidelity of his 
tnx»ps, who had serred three years under him 
in Afríca. He had a great number of Numi- 
dian cayalry and light-armed troops, besides 
the Gailic and German horse, whom he had 
drawn together, out of the remains of Pom- ! 
pey*8 army, and carried over with bim from ' 
Bnmdusiwn : he had likewise the freedmen 
laised in the country, and trained to finrht on 
bflneback : and the multitude nf Jitha*5) for- 



cesy his hundred and twenty elephants. hii in- 
numerable cavalry and legionaríes, amounting 
to above twelve tliousand. £mlx>ldened l>y 
tlie hope ^ucli mighty forces raised in him, oii 
the fourth of Janoary, six days after C«sar> 
arrival, he came against him, with sixip«*ii 
hnndred Gallic and German horse, nine hiui- 
dred onder Petreius,eightthou8and Numidians. 
four times that number of Ilght-armed foot> 
with a multitude of archers and slingers. The 
battle lasted from eleven till sun-set, duríng 
which Petreius, receiving a dangerous wound, 
was obliged to quit the field. 

XIX. Meantime Cssar fórtifted his camp 
with much greatercarc^reinforced the guards, 
and threw up two intrenchments ; one íron 
Ruspina quite to the sea, the other írom his 
carop to the sea likewise ; to secure the com- 
munication, and receive stipplies without dan- 
ger. He landed a great number of darts and 
military engines, armed part of the marínen, 
Gauls, Rhodians, and othen, that, after the 
example of the enemy, he migfat have a num- 
ber of light-armed troops, to intermix with his 
cavalry. He likewise strengthened his army 
with a great number of Syrían and Iturean 
archen, whom he drew from the fleet into his 
camp; for he understood, that within three 
days Scipio was expected, with ali his forces, 
consisting of eight legions, and four thousand 
horse. At the same thne, he established 
work-shops, made a great numberof darts and 
arrows, provided himself with leaden buUets 
and palisades, wrote to Sicily for hurdles and 
wood to make rams» because he had none in 
Africa, and likewise gave orden for send- 
ing com; for the harvest, in tliat country, 
was like to be inconsiderable, the enemy hav- 
ing taken all the labouren into their service 
the year before, and stored up the graln in a 
few fortified towns, after demollshing the reai, 
forcing the inhabitants into the garrisoned 
places, and laying waste the whole country. 

XX. In this necessity, by soothing the 
peopie, he obtained a small supply, and hns- 
banded it with care. Meantime he was very 
exBCt in visiting the worics, and relieving the 
guards. Labienus sent his sick and wound- 
ed, of whlch the number was very considereble, 
ín waggonSfto Adrumetum. Meanwhile Ca- 
sar's transports, unacqualnted with the ooast, 
or where their general had landed, wandeied 
up and down, in great nncertainty ; and l)eing 

attacked, one after another, br the enemy's 
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cnasten, wore, for tlie niost part, eilher taken 
or bumed. Cmsht beíng informed of this, 
itstioned hii íleet alon^ tlie coast and islands, 
for the aecuritj of his convoya. 

XXI. Meanwfaile M. Cato, who com- 
manded in Utícay neTer ceased iir|png and 
exiiorting^ joung Pompej, in words to this et- 
fect : " Your fiitber, when he was at xour kge, 
iuid obsenred the Commonwealth oppreflsed 
bj wicked and darinf men, and the hoiiest 
partj either slain or driven, by banishment, 
fram their countrj and relations ; iucited by 
tlie greataess of hii mind, and the love of 
gloTj, though then Terj younn^, and only a 
private man, had yet the courage to reliy the 
remains of hiB fiither*8 army, and deliver 
Rome from the yoke of slavery and tyraiiny 
under which it groaned. He also recovered 
Slcily, Africa^ Numidia, Maurítania, with 
amasing despatch ; and, by that means, gain- 
ed an illustrious and extensive reputaUon 
among all nations, and triumphei at three- 
and-twenty, while but a Koman knight Nor 
did he enter upon the administration of public 
affiiirs, dtstinguished by tbe shining expioits 
of his fisther or the &me and reputation 
of his ancestors, or the honours and dignitíes 
of the state. You, on the contrary, possessed 
of these honoura, and the reputation acquired 
by your fiither; sufficientiy distiuguished by 
your own úidustry and greatuess of mind^ 
wiil you not bestir yourself, join your fiither*s 
friends, and vindlcate your own liberty, that 
of the Commonwealth, and of every good and 
honest man.** The youth, roused by tlie re- 
monstrances of that grave and worthy senator, 
got iogether about thirty sail, of all sorts, of 
which some few were ships of war, and saiiing 
from Utica to Mauritania, invaded the king- 
dom of Bogud. And leaving his baggage 
behind him, with an army of two thousand 
men, paitly freemen partiy slaves, some armed 
somenot, approached the town of Ascurvm, in 
which the king had a garrison. Theinfaabitants 
suífered him to advance to the very walls and 
gates; when^saliying out, ailonasudden, they 
drove him quite back to hts ships. This i\\ suc- 
cess determined him to leave that coast, nor 
did he af terwards land in any piace, but steer- 
ed directly for the Balearean Isles. 

XXII. Meantime Scipio, leaving a strong 
garrison at UUca, began his nuuch, with the 
fbrces we have oescrilied above, and encamped 
íirst at Adrumetum ; when after a stay of a 
few days. setting uut ia the nigfat» he Joined 



Petreius and Labienus, lodging ail the fbrcet 
in one camp, about Uiree miles distant &oni 
Caesar's. Theír cavalry were making ctm^ 
Unuai excursions to our very works, interoept- 
ed those wfao ventured too &r in quest of wood 
or water, and obliged us to keep within our in- 
trenchments. This soon occasiímeá a gneat 
scaxcity of provisions aniong Caesar's mtn» 
because no sitpplies bad yet arrived íiram 
Sicily or Sardinia. Tlie season too was 
dangerous for navigaUon, and he did doí 
possess above six miles, every way, in Aírica, 
which also greaUy straitened him for want of 
forage. The veteian soldiers and cavalry, 
who had been engaged in many wars, both 
by sea aod land, and often struggled wlth 
wants and misfortunes of this kind, gatliering 
sei^weed and washfaig It in fresh water, 
by tliat means subsisted tfaeir horses and cai- 
Ue. 

XXIII. HVhiIe things were in this situaUon, 
king Juba, belng informed of Caesar s dilE- 
culUes, and the few troops he had wiih him» 
resoived not to allow him time to rpinedy his 
wants, or increase his army. Accordingly he 
left his kingdom, at the head of a great body 
of horse and foot, and marched to join his 
allies. Meantime, P. SiUus, and king Bo- 
gud, havíng faitelligence of Juba*s march, 
joined their forces, entered Numidia, and lay- 
ing siege to Cirta, the most t>pttlent city in 
Uie country, carried it in a few days, wiUi two 
oUiers Ixslong^g to the Getulian& They had 
oflered the inliabitants leave to depart in safe- 
ty, if they would peaceably deliver up the 
towns; but these condiUons being rejected, 
they were taken by storm, and thecitizens ali 
put to tfae sword. They then fell to rava^ng 
the country, and laying all the ciUes under 
contríbution : of whicfa Juba liaving intel- 
iieence, tfaough he was npon the point of join- 
ing Scipio and the otfaer chiefs, he determined 
to retum to the relief of his own kingdom, 
rather tlian run the hasard of betng dríven 
from it while he was assisting others, and 
perfaaps, afler ali, miscarry too in his designs 
against Caesar. He therefore retired with his 
troops, leaving only thirty elephants behÍDd 
faim, and marohed to Uie nelief of his own ci- 
ties and terrítories. 

XXIV. Meanwhile Cssar, knowing tfaat 
tfae province still doubted of his arrívsl, and 
imagined that not himself in person, but some 
of his lieutenants had oome over with the fdr- 
ces lately senty despatcfaed letiers to all the 
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SPTpral stotes^ to iiifonn them of his presence. 
Upon this ixiany persoiis of rank fled to his 
camp, complainíng of ihe barbaríty and cruel- 
tf of the enemj. Uitherto he had contiuued 
quiet in his post ; bat touclted vrith their fears, 
aod a sense of their suíferings, he rrsolved to 
take the fieid as soon as the weather would 
permit, and he could draw hi&troops togetlier. 
He immediately despatched letters into Siciiy, 
to Allienus and Rabirius Posthumus the }.re- 
tors, that without delay or excuse, eitlier of 
the winter or the winds, they must send over 
the rest of the troops, to save Af ríca from ut- 
ter ruin ; because witito^t some speedy re- 
medy, not a single house would be left stand- 
mg, nor any thing escape the fury and ravages 
of the enemy. But such was his impatience, 
and so long did the time appear, that from the 
day tbe letters were sent, he complained with- 
out ceasing of Uie delay of the fleet, and had 
bi8 eyes nigiit and day tumed towards the sea. 
Nor ougiit we to wonder at liis behaviour on 
this occasion : for he saw tlie viliages bumed, 
the country laid waste, the cattle destroyed, 
the towns plundered^ tbe principal citizeus ei- 
ther slain or put in chains, and their chiidren 
dragged into servitude under the name of hos- 
tages ; nor couid he, amidst all this scene of 
misery, afford any relief tu Uiose who impior- 
ed his protecUon, because of the smali niimber 
of his forces. He kept the soldiers, however, 
at work upon the intrenchments, buiit forta 
and redoubts, and carried on his iines quite to 
thesea. 

XXV. Meanwhile Scipio made use ofthe 
foUowing contrívance for training aiid disci- 
plining his elephants. He drew up two parties 
in order of battie ; one of slingers, who W4 re 
to act as enemjes, and discharge small stones 
against the elephants ; and fnmting them, the 
elephants themselves, in one line, with his 
whoie army behind them in battle-array ; that 
when Uie enemy, by their discharge of stones, 
had firíghtened Uie elephants, and forced Uiem 
to tum upon their own men, they mightagain 
be made to face the enemy, by Uie voilies of 
Btones from the army behind Uiem. The work, 
however, went oir but slowly, liecause these 
animals^ after many years' teaching, are often 
no less prejudicial to Uiose who bring them 
into the field, Uian to Uie enemy against whopi 
they were hiteuded. 

jkx VI. Wliilst the two generals were thus 
employed near Ruspina^ C. Virgilius Pretor- 



ius, wlio commanded in Thapsus, a marítíme 
c'ty^ observing some of Caesar's transports Uiat 
had missed tiieir way, uncertaiu wliere he had 
landed or held his camp *, and thinking ttiat.a 
fair opportunity offered of destroying thein, 
maiuied a galiey that was in the port wiUi soi- 
diers and archers, and joining with it a few 
armed barks, began to pursue Caesar's ships. 
Though he was repulsed on several occasion8« 
Iie stiil pursued his design, and at last feil iu 
with one^ on board of which wer^; two young 
Spaniards, of Uie name of Titus, wiio were trí- 
bunes of the fifUi legion, and whose father had 
been made a senator by Caesar. There was 
with ihem a centuríon of the same legion, T. 
Salienus by luime, who had invested the house 
of M. Messala, Cassar^s lieutenant, at Mes- 
sana, and ezpressed himself in very seditious 
language ; nay even seized Uie moneyandoma- 
meiits destíned for Csesar's triumph, and for 
that reason dreaded his resentment. He, con- 
scious of his demerits, persnaded the young 
men to surrender themselves to VirgUius, b^ 
whom they were sent^ under a strong guard to 
Scipio^ and three days aíter put to death. it 
is said that the elder Titus begged of the cen- 
turíona who were charged with the execution, 
that he might be first putto death ; which be- 
ing easily granted^ they both suffered accord- 
ing to their sentence. 

XXVII. The cavalry that mounted guard 
in the two camps were oontinually skirmishing 
with one another. Sometímes, too, the (íer- 
man and Gallic cavalry of Labienus entered 
into discourse with those of Ciesar. Meaii- 
time Labienus, with a party of horse, endea- 
voured to surpríse Uie town of Leptis, which 
Sasema guarded with three oohorts ; biit wus 
easily repulsed, because the town was sUh)!)^- 
ly fortified^ and well provided with warl ie 
engines : but at several times he renewed U.v 
attempt. One day, as a strong squadroti oí 
the enemy had posted themaelvea before tlie 
gate, their oflBcer being alain by an arrow dis- 
charged from a soorpion, the rest were ter- 
rífied and tooki flight ; by which means the 
town was delivered firom any further attempts. 

XXVIII. Atthe same tíme Scipio daily 
drow up his troops in order of battle, about 
Uiree hundred paces from his camp ; aiid after 
continuing in arms the greatest part of the day, 
retreated again to his camp fn the evening. 
This he did seveial times^ no one meanwhiie 
offiering to stir out of CaBsar's camp, or approach 
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hls forces ; whlcli forbeaimDce and tnnqatUitj 
gave Buch a contempt of CaesBMnd his anny, 
that dnwing out ali his forces, and his thirty 
elephants, with towers on their biKks, and ex- 
lending his horse and foot as wide as possible, 
he approached qoite up to Ccsar's intrench- 
ments. Upon this Cosar quietly, and without 
noiae or confusion, recalled ta his camp all 
that were gone out either in quest of forage, 
wood, or to work upon the fortifications : he 
likewise ordered the cavalry that were upon 
guard, not to quit their post until the enemy 
were within reach of dart ; and If they persist- 
ed to advance, to retire hi good order within 
the entrenchments. The rest of the cavalry 
were enjoined to hold themselves in readiness 
npon the firat notice. These orders were not 
giren by hlmself in person, or after viewing 
the disposition of the enemy from the rampart; 
but sitting in his tent, and infonning himaelf 
of their motions by his scouts, such was his 
fonmimmate knowledge in the ait of war, that 
he gave all necessary diiections by his oíii- 
oera. He very weli knew, that, whaíever con- 
idence the eneniy might have in their num- 
bers, they would yet never dare to attack the 
CMup of a general, who had so often repulsed, 
terrifted, and pvt themtoflight ; who had fre- 
qnently pardoned and granted them their 
IfTes ; and whose rery name had weight and 
authoritxenoughtointimidaletheiranny. He 
was besides well Intrenched with a high ram- 
part and deep dilch, the approaches to which 
were rendered so diÍBcuit by the shaip q>ikes 
which he had disposed in a very aitful man- 
ner, that they wera eren snfliic i ent of them- 
aelves to keep off the enemy. He was like- 
wlae weli provided with military engiiies, and 
•U aorts of weapons necessary for a vigenHis 
defenoe^ which oompensated in some measure 
£or the fewnesa of hia tioops» and the inex- 
perienoe of bia new levies. His forbearance 
Iherefm did Qoipnceed from fear, or any dis- 
tmst of the valour of his troops ; but because 
he was unwiUing to purchaae a bloody Tictory 
over the thffitt^rt^ remabia of his dispened 
enemies, after such a series of great actions, 
oooquesta, aod tiiiimpha ; and therefore resoiv- 
edio bear their faisttlta and bravadoes, till the 
airival of hia velena legioni by the aeoond 
amharkatïon. 

XXJX. Scipio, after a short stay befoie 
Ihe iatranchaMDts, as if in contempl of Cnar. 
wilhdnw ilowiy to hia canp; aod having 



called his soldiers together, enlargedapon Ihn 
terror and despair of the enemy : when en* 
couraging his men, he a^surrd thom of a coni- 
plete yictory in a short time. C«aar made 
his soldiers again retiun to the woiks, and 
under pretence of fortifying his camp, inured 
the new levies to labour and fatigue. Mean- 
time the Niunidians and Getulians deserted 
daily from Scipio's camp. Part rptumed 
home ; part came over to Capsar, because they 
understood he was related to C. Maríus, from 
whom their ancestors hnd receíved constder- 
abie favours. Of these he selected some of 
distinguished renk, and sent them home, with 
letters to their countrymen, exhorting them to 
levy troops for their own defence, and not 
listen to the Kuggestioos of his enemíes. 

XXX. While these things pass near Rua- 
pina» deputies from Acilla, and ali tlie nelgh- 
bouring towns, anlved In Cssar's camp. wíth 
offers of submission, and to sui>ply him with 
com and otlier necessaries, if he wouid send 
garrisons to protect them from tlie«enem7. 
Ccsar readily complied with their demanday 
and having assigned a garrisun, senl C. Mes> 
sius, who hadbeen edile, tooommand in Aciiln. 
Upon intelligence of this, Considius LongnSp 
w^o was at Adrometum wilh two l^pons 
and seven hundred horse, leaving a garríson 
in that clty, posted to Acilla at tbe head of 
eight cohorts: but Messiusliavingaccompfísh* 
ed his march with great expedition, arríved 
irsl at the place. When Conaidins therefore 
approached, and found Cssar^i 'gairison ín 
p«)Ssession of tlie town, not daring to make any 
attempt, he returned again lo Admmeiiim. 
tíut some days after, Labienos having aenl 
him a reinforcement of horae, he fouml him 
self in a oondition to renew the siege. 

XXXI. Much about the same tiroe, C. 
Saliustius Críspus, who, as we have seen, Imd 
been sent a frw days before to Cejncinia witb 
a fleet, arríved in that island. Upon wfaich 
C. I>ecirou8, Ihe questor, who, with a slroiig 
party of his own domestics, liad charge of Ihc 
magasines erected there, wenl on boaitl n 
small vessel and fled. Sallustiia meanwhlie 
was well received by theCeroinates, and find- 
ing great store of corn in tiie island, loade^ 
aii the ships then m tlie porty wliose number 
was very considerable, and despatched them 
to, Cssar^ camp. At the same tíme AIIiciius, 
the proconsul, put on board the transpoita 
at LiIybKum the thirteenth and fourteenth 
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leg iQiiSy wich eigfat hundred Gallic horse, and 
a thousaiid archers and sliiigers, and sent them 
over inio Africa. This fleet meeting with a 
fiiToarable wind, arríved in four days at Rus- 
pina, where Caesar had his carop. Thus he 
experienced a double pleasure on this occasion, 
receiving at one and the same time, botti a 
supply of provisíons, and a reinforcement of 
troops; which animated the soldiers, and de- 
livered them finim the apprehensiuns of want. 
Uaving laiided the legions and cavalry, he 
allowed them some time to reoover íirom the 
ÍaUgue and sickness of their voyage, and then 
distríbttted them into the forts, and along the 
works. 

XXXII. Scipio and the other generals 
were greatly suiprised at Oesar's conductj 
and could not oonceive how one^ who had 
always been forward and active in war, should 
all of a sudden change his measures ; wliich 
thej therefore suspected must proceed from 
some very powerfíil reasons. Uneasy and 
dlsturbed to see faíim so patient, they made 
cfaoice of two Getulians, on whose ádelity they 
thought they could rely ; and promising them 
great rewards, sent them under the name of de- 
seriers, to get intelligence of Ciesar's designs. 
When thej were brought bcfore him, they beg- 
ged they mighthave leave tospeak wlthout of- 
feuce ; which beúig granted : " It is now a long 
time, great general/* said they, " since many of 
us Geiulíaus, clients of C. Maríus, and almost 
all Roman citixens of the fourth and sixth le- 
gions, have wished for an opportunity to come 
over to you ; bnt have hitherto been prevented 
by the guards of Numidian horse. Now we 
gladly embrace the occasíon, being sent by 
Scipio under the name of deserters, to discover 
wttat ditches and traps you have prepared for 
his eiephants, how you intend to oppose these 
animals, and what disposttions you are making 
for battle.'* Caesar commended them, re- 

' warded them liberally, and sent them to the 
other deserters. We had soon a proof of the 
truth of what they had advanced; for next 
day a great many soldiers of these legions 
mentioned by the Getulians, deserted to 
Cesar'scamp. 

^ XXXIIL Whilst adTairs were úi this pos- 
ture at Ruspina, M. Cato, who commanded 
in Utica, was daily enliftfaiar freed meu, 
Afjricaos, slaves, and all that were of age to 
bear arms, and sending thf*ni witiiout inter- 
mission to Scipio*s cauip. Meauwhile depu- 



ties from the town of Tisdra came to QtsKt, 
to inibrm him^ that some Italian merchants 
had brought tliree hundred thousand bushels 
of com into that city; and to demand a gar- 
rison, as well for their own defence as to 
secure the com. Cssar thanked the deputies, 
promised to send the garrison they desired; 
and having epcouraged thcm, sent them back 
to their fellow-citisens. Meantime P. Sitius 
entered Numidia witli his troops^ and made 
húnself master of a castle situated on a moun- 
tain, where Juba had laid up a great quantity 
of provisions, and other things necessary for 
carrying on the war. 

XXXIV. Ccsar having increased his 
forces with two veteran legions, and all tlie 
cavalry and lightrarmed troops that had ar- 
ríved in the second embarkation, detached 
six transports to Lilybaeum, to bríng over the 
reat of the army. On the twenty-seventli of 
January, orderíng the scouts and lictors to at- 
tend him at six in the evening^ he drew out all 
the legions at midnight, and directed his 
march towards Ruspina^ where he had a gar- 
ríson, and which had first declared in his 
filvour, no one knowing or haviug the least 
susplcion of his desígn. Thence hé continued 
his route, by the left of the camp, along the 
sea, and passed a little declivity, which open- 
ed into a fine plam, extending fifteen miles, 
and bordered upon a cliain of mountains of 
moderate hcight, tliat formed a kind of 
theatre. In this rídge were some hiils that 
rose higher than the rest, where forts and 
watch-towers had formerly been etected, and 
at the farthest of which Scipio*s out-guards 
were posted. 

XXXV. Cssar having gained the ridge, 
began to raise redoubts upon the several 
eminences, which he executed in less than 
half an hour. When he was near the last, 
which bordered on the enemy's camp, aiid 
where, as we liave said, Scipio had his out- 
guard of Numidians, he stopped a moment ; 
and having taken a view of the ground, and 
posted his cavalry in the most commodious 
situation» he onlered the legions to throw up 
anentrenclunent along the middle of the ridge, 
from the place at which he was arríved, to 
that whence he set out. This being observed 
by Scipio and Labienus, they drew all their 
cavalry out of the camp, formed them in order 
of liattle ; and advancing about a thousand 
paces, posted their infantry by way of a second 
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line, loiiiêwluit lesi than balf a mile from their 
pamp. 

XXXVI. Cmnr, immoyed by the appear- 
ance of tbe enemy's forces, enoouraged his 
men to go oo with the work. But when he 
perceived that they were within fifteen hun- 
dred pacesof the intrenchment, and thattheir 
desígn was to intemipt and dtsturb thc soldiers, 
and oblige him to draw them oíT firom the work ; 
he ordered a squadron of Spanbh cavalry, 
sustatned hy some light-aimed infantry. to at- 
tack the Numidian ipiard upon the nearest 
eminenoe, and drive them from that post. 
They easily possessed themselves of the place, 
the Numidílaiis being partlj kiUed, and partl j 
made prisoners. Tbis being perceived bj La- 
bienus, that he might the more effectually 
succour the fugitives, he wheeled off almost 
the whole right wing of the horse. Ccsar 
wmited till he was at a oonsideiable distance 
from his own men, and then detached his left 
wing to intercept his retum 

XXXVII. In the plain where this hap- 
pened was a large villay with four tnrrets, 
which prevented Labienus from seeing that 
he was surrounded. Ue had therefore no a|K- 
prehension of the approach of Cmsar's hone, 
till he found hhnself charged in the rear; 
which stnick such a sudden terror into the 
Numidian cavalrj, that thej immediately be- 
took themselves to flight. The Gauls and 
Gennans who stood their groond, being sur- 
rounded on all sides, were entirely cut o£ 
This being perceived bj Scipio*s iegions, who 
were drewn up in order of liattle l)efore the 
camp, they fled in the utmost terror and con- 
fïision. Scipio and his foroes being driven 
from the plain and the hills, Ccsar sounded a 
retreat^ and ordered all the cavalry to retire 
behind the works. When the íield was cleared, 
he could not forfaear admiring the huge bodies 
of the Gauls and Germans, who, partly in- 
duced by the authority of Labienus, had fol- 
lowed him out of Gaul; partly had been 
drawn over H)y pronuses and rewards. Some 
being made prisoners in the battle with Curio, 
and, having their iives granted them, con- 
tinued faithfui, out of gratitude. Their bodiea, 
of surprising siiape and lai^geness, lay scat- 
tered ali over the plain. 

XXXVIII. Next day, Ciesar drewalihis 
foices together, and formed them, in order of 
battle, upon the piain. Scipio, disoouraged 
by 90 imei^ected a check, and the numbera 



of his woitnded aad slain, kept within his lines. 
Caesar, with his army in battailia, marefaed 
aiong the roois of the Miis, and gradualiy ap- 
proached his treiiches. The legions were, bj 
this Ume, got within a miie of Usita, a town 
possessed by Scipio, ^ence he had his water, 
and other conveniences for his amy. Re- 
solving therefore to preserve it, at ali liaaird? 
he brougbt forth his whole army, and drew 
'them up, in four iines, forming the first of ca- 
vairy, supported by eiephants, with castles oo 
their backs. Cssar, beiieving that Scipio ap- 
proached with design to give battle, coDtlnoed 
where he was posted, not frr from the town. 
Scipio meanwhiie^ having the town in Ihecen- 
tre of his front, extended liis two wings, wliere 
were his elepliants, in íull view of our army. 

XXXIX. When C«sar had waited tíll 
sun-set^ without findingthat Scipio stirred £rom 
his post ; who seemed nUher diq)osed to de^ 
fend himseif by liis advantageons situatifm, 
tlian hasard a battle in the open field; he did 
not think proper to advance fitfther tliat day. 
Iiecause the enemy had a strong garríson of 
Numidians in the town, wliich besides covered 
the centre of their front ; and he foresaw 
great diflScuity in forming, at the same time, 
an attack upon the town, and opposiiig their 
riglit and ieft, with the advantage of the 
ground; especially as the soldien liad coa- 
tinued under arms^ and fasted since moming. 
Having therefore led back his troops to their 
camp, he resolved next day to extend his linea 
nearer the town. 

XL. Meantíme Considius^ who liesirged 
eight mercenary cohorts of Numidians ar*d 
Getulians in Acilla, where C. Messius com- 
manded; after conttnuing long before tlie 
place, and seeing ali his works bumed and 
destroyed by the enemy ; upon the report of 
the late liattle of the cavalry, set fire to hís 
oorn^ destroyed his wine, oii, and other stores ; 
and abandoning the siege of Acilia, divided 
his forces with Scipio, and retired, through the 
kingdom of Julia, to Adrumetum. 

XLI. Meanwhile one of the tmnspnrts be- 
longing to the second embarkation, in which 
were Q. Cominius, and L. Tidda, a Roman 
knight, heing separated fram the rest of che 
fleet, in a storm, and driven to Thapsus, was 
taken hj Virgilius, and* all the persom» ou 
board sent to Scipio. A three-benched gai- 
ley iikewise, belonging to the same fleet, 
being forced, hj the winds, to ^gimunim. 
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was intercepted, I17 tlie aquadroo nnder Vanis 

and M. Octavios. In tfais veasel were 

some veieran aoldien, with a centurioo, and a 

few nev leTÍes ; whom Vanis treated respect- 

fully, and sent, nnder a g^uard, to Scipio. 

When they came into his presence, and ap- 

peftred before his tribunal : " I am satisfied,** 

said he, " it is not by your own inclination, 

bot al the insti^tion of your wicked general, 

that you impiously wa||;e war on your fellow- 

citiienSy and on the honestest part of the re- 

public. If, therefoie, now thát fortune bas 

put you in our power^ you will take this op- 

portunity to unite with the good citisens, in the 

defence of the common-weal, I not oniy 

promise you your life> but you may expect 

to be rewarded. Let me know what you 

think of the proposal." Scipio having ended 

his speech^ and expecting a thankful retum 

to so gracious nn offer, permitted thero to 

reply; wtien the centurion, wlio on this oc- 

casion was spokesman, thus addressrd him : 

'* Scipio/* says he, " (for I cannot give you 

the appellation of general) I retum you my 

hearty thanks for the good treatment you are 

willing to show to prisoners of war; and per- 

haps I might accept of your kindness, were it 

not to be purchased at the expense of a hor- 

cíble crime. What ! shall I cany anns, and 

fight against Cassar,my general, under whom 

I kave served as centurion , and against his 

Tictorious army, to whose renown I have so 

many years endeavoured to contribute by my 

valour? It is what I wili never do; and 

even advise you not to push the war any 

fiuther. You know not what troops you 

have to deal with, nor the diíference betwixt 

them and yours ; of which, if you please, I 

wiU give you an hidisputable instance. Do 

you pick out the best oohort you have in your 

aray ; and give me only ten of my comrades, 

which are now your prisoners, toengage them. 

You shall see, by the success, iHiat yon are to 

expect from your soldiers.** When the cen- 

tnrion had made this reply, Scipio, incensed 

at his boldness, and resenting the afiiunt, 

made a sign to some of his officers to kill him 

on the spot, which was immediateiy put in 

execution. At the same time ordering the 

other veteran soldiers to be separated írom Uie 

new leviet: "Carry n'^nj^ mui he, *'t}iese 

villains, pampered with the biood of tlieír 

feliow-citisens." Accordingly tiiey were con • 

ducted withotft tfae rampart, and cnielly maa- 



aacred. The ncw-raised soldiers were distri- 
buted among hia legions; and Cominius and 
Ticida forbid to appear in his presence. C»- 
sar, ooncemed for tliis misfortune. broke, with 
ignominy, the officers, whose instructious being 
to secure the coast, and advance to a certaiu 
distance into the main sea, to protect and fa- 
cilitate the approach of the tronsports, had 
been negligent on tliat important statioiu 

XLII. About this Ume, a moit incredible 
accident befeil Caesar's army. For the Plei- 
ades being set^ about nine at night, a terrible 
atorm arose, attended with liail of an uncom. 
mon sise. But what contributed to render 
this misfortune the greater, was, that CflBsar 
had not, like other generals, put his troops 
into winter qnarters ; but was every Uiree or 
four days changing hia camp, to gain grouiid 
on the enemy ; which keeping the aoldiert 
coDtinualiy employed, they were utterly uii. 
provided of any coiiveiiiencea to protect them 
írom the inclemency of the weatluT. Besides, 
neither officer iior soidier bad been permitted 
to take their equipai;es or utensils with them, 
n6r so much as a vessel, or a aingle alave.. 
when they parted froni Sicily ; and ao far had 
they been from acquiring er providing theuu 
selvea with any Uiing in Africa, that by reason 
of the great scarcity of provislona, they liad 
even consumed*Uieir former stores. Imp<^ 
verished by these accidents, very few of Uiem 
had tents: the rest had made themaelvea a 
kind of covering, either by spreading Uieir 
clothea, or with mata and ruahea. But Uieae 
being aoon penetrated by Uie atorm and hail, 
the soidiers had no resource left, but wandered 
up and down the camp, covering their heada 
with their bucklera, to shelter them from Uie 
weather. In a siiort time the whole camp was 
under water, the fires exUngufahed, and all 
their provisions washed away or apoiled. l*he 
aame night, the ahafta of the Javellna belong-i 
big to Uie fifth legioii, of thelr owd accord, 
took fire. 

XLIII. In the meantime, kfng Juba» 
Itaving recefved advice of Uie hoTM-engage- 
ment wíth Scipio, and being earaestly nolicited, 
by letters, from Uiat general^ to rome lo M» 
a*i!iístance, left Sabara at bome, wiUi part of 
the araiy, to carry on Uie war agbiiiat tfltiua 1 
and ímag'niitg bis nameand preM*iice mifficlei.i 
to free Sdpio*s troops from the dread Ui«y had 
of Oáínue, liegan hfs niarcli, wíUi Uirre leglons, 
eight hnndred hofie/ a body of Numídian ca- 
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valiy, i^rrat nambrn of Iiglit«mied in&nCiT, 
aml lliirty elephanU. >Vbcu he arríved, be 
lodged himself, with all his forces, in a fe- 
paiafce cttnp, ai no Kreat distance from that of 
Sci|no. C«Br*t anny had, for MMBe time 
past, becs poswaed with no small terror of 
Jttbali foroes; and the report of his approach 
had'iiicroased the inqttietiide, and produced a 
l^eneial sospeiise and ezpectation among the 
troops^ But bis arrívai, and the appearaiice 
of hïs camp, soon dispelled ail these apprehen- 
sioas ; and they as mnch despised the lcing of ' 
Maoritania, aow he was piesent, as they had 
fearod liim, wlien at a dtstaaoe. It was easj 
to be setn, howeTcr, that the reinforcemeiit 
brooght bj the kin|^# greatlj faised the cou- 
mgt and ooofidenoe of Scipio. For next day, 
dnwing oot ali his own and the royal forces, 
withsii^ elepbants, he ranged them, In or. 
der of battle, with great ostentation, advanc- 
ed a littie bejood his intrenclmienis, and after 
a sliort sta 7, retreated to his camp. 

XLl V. CBsar kjiowing that Scipío had re- 
ceivad all the sopplies he ezpected, and 
jttdging ha woiiid no longer decline coming to 
an enipgement, began to advance along the 
rídge wUh his foroes, exteiid his lines, secure 
them with redottbts, and possess himself of the 
eminences between him and Scipio. llie en- 
emj, coniding tn their nttmbers, seised a 
neighbouring hill, and thereby prevented the 
| i rogfei s of our worlu. Labieuus liad foimed 
the design of securíng this post, and as it iay 
nearest his quarters, soon got thitlier. (laesar 
had the same project iu view : but l>efore iie 
oould reach the plaoe, was necessitated to 
paas a broad and deep vailej» of rogged de- 
soenty bralten with caves^.aad beyond which 
was a thick grove of olives. Labienus per- 
ceiving that CMar mnst march this way» and 
having a perfect hnowladge of the countrj, 
piaced húaaelf hi ambush^ with tlie light- 
armed fbot. and part of the cavalry. At the 
same time, he disposed some horse behind 
the hiUs, that when he shouid &ii unexpect- 
edij upon Casar*s foot, thej roight suddenly 
advanoe from behind the mountain. Thus the 
enemy, attacked in front and rear, surroand- 
ed with danger on aii sides, and unable either 
to retreat or advance, would, he imagined, fidi 
aa easy pny to his victorious troops. CMar, 
wfao had no suspicion of the ambuscade, sent 
hís cavairy liefore ; and axríving at the place, 
Labienus's men, either forgetting or neglcct^ 



ing the orders of their gvneial, or frariiig^ I» 
be trampled to death in the ditch, by our ca^ 
airy, began lo Issue in smali parties from Aa 
rock, and asoend the hill. Ccsar's hone pv* 
stting them, siew some, and took others priaoa- 
ers: then making towaids the hill, drove 
thence Labieniis*s detachment, and immedi- 
ately iook poasession. Labienus, foilowed by 
a smali party of horse, escaped wíth gieat dif- 
ftculty. 

XLV. Hi^ cavalry having thus clcared 
the mountain, Casar resolved io intrench hlm- 
self thenu and distríbuted the work io ihe 2e- 
gions. He then ordered two iines of ooBunoni- 
cation to be drawn Irom the greater camp, 
across the plain on the side of Usíta, whli^ 
stood between him and the enemy, and wat 
garrísoned by a detachment of Scipio's army. 
Tliese iines wero so contríved, as to meet at 
the right and left angies of tlie town. Hts 
design iu this work was, that when he ap- 
proached the town with his troops, and begaa 
to attack it, these lines might secure his 
ílanks, andhínder the enemy's horse from sur- 
roondinghtm, aiid compeiliug him io 
don the siege. It iikewise gave his men 
freqttent opportunites of coiiversing wíih the 
enemy, and faciiitated the means of deser- 
tion to such as favoured his cause ; many of 
whom had already come ovrr, though not 
without great danger to themsclves. He 
wantecl also, by drawing nearer tlie euemy, to 
see how they siood inciíned to a bauie. ^dd 
io ail these reasons, that the place itseif being 
very iow, he might thero sink sume weils; 
wliereas beforo he had a loiig and tnmble- 
some way to send for water. Wliile the ie- 
gions were empioyed in these worics, part of 
the aimy stood ready drawn up before the 
tienches, and had frequent skirmishes with 
the Numidian horse and light-armed fooC 

XLVL In the evening^ when Cssar was 
drewing off his iegions from the worlcs, Juba, 
Scipio, and Labienus, at the head of ali their 
hone and light armed foot, feli furíously up- 
on his'cavairy: who, overwhelmed by the 
sudden aiid general attack of so great a multi- 
tude, were forced to give ground a littie. But 
the eveni was very different írom what the 
enemy expected : for C«sar, leading back his 
legions to the assistance of his cavalry, they im- 
roediately rallied, turoed upou the Numidlaas, 
and charging them vigorously wlnlst they wero 
dispersed and disordered with the|brsuity drovt 
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tbcfli wiUi great slaughter to the king's camp. 
Anid had not ní^bt intervened, and tbe 
dust FBÍsed by tbe wind obstnicted the pros- 
pecty Juba and Labienuswould botli have fal- 
len into Ciesar's bands,and theirwholecaval- 
ry and ligbt-armed infioitry been cut ofil 
Meanwfaile Scipio's men, of the fourth and 
sixth legions, left him in crowds, some desert^ 
mg to Cnsar's camp» others flying to such 
places as were most coovenient for them. Cu- 
rio*8 horse likewise, distrusUng Scipio and liis 
troops, fbllowed the same counsel. 

XLVII. While these things passed near 
Csita, the nxnth and tenth legious sailing in 
tianqports from Stciiy, ^en they canie before 
Ruspina, obserring Cssar's ships that lay at 
ancfaor about Thapsus, and fearing *.t might 
be tfae énemy*^ fleet stationed there to inter. 
cept them, they imprudently stood out to sea; 
and afler being long tossed by Uie winds, 
provisioiis and water Jfailing them, at last ar- 
rÍTed at Cssar's camp. 

XLVIII. Soon aíter they were landed, 
C«sar calling to mind their licentious beha- 
▼iour in Italy^ and the rapines of some of their 
oflfeers^ seized tbe pretence fumished by C. 
Avlenus, a military tríbune of the tentb legion, 
wiio, when he set out from Sicily, filled 
a ship entirely wiUi his own equipage and at- 
tendants, without taking on board one single 
•oldier. Wherefore, summoning all the mili- 
tary tribones and centurions to appear before 
his tribunal nezt day, he addiessed them in 
these terms : " I could haTC wished that tbose^ 
whose insoleoce and former licentioos charac- 
ter have given me cause of complaint, had 
been capable of amendment^ and of makinj? a 
good use of my mildness, patience^ and moder- 
ation. But since they know not how to con- 
fine themselves witbin bounds, I intend to 
make an example of them, accoi^ing to the 
law of arms^ in order that others may be taught 
a better conduct You, C. Avienus, when 
you was in Italy^ instiglted the soldien of tbe 
Roman people to revolt from the republic ; 
yoo faave been guilty of rapines and plunders 
in the municipal towns ; and you have never 
been of any real service, either to the Com- 
monwealth, or to f our general ; lastly, in lieu 
of soldiers, you have crowded the transports 
with your slaves and equipage; so that, 
through your &ult, the republic fails in sol- 
dien, who at Uiis Ume are not only usefíil, bat 
Wor all these caoies^ I break you 



with ignominy, and order you to leave Aírí ^n 
thisveryday. In likemanner, I breplc }<>.(. 
A. Fonteius, because you have behaved yoiir- 
self as a seditious oíBcer, and as a bad cllhtu. 
You, T. Salienus, M. Tiro, C. Clusinus, l>»ve 
attained the rank of centurions through nty 
indulgence, and not through your own mprii ; 
and since you have been invested with tlist 
rank, have neither shown bravery in war, nor 
good condnct in peace. Instead of endt-a* 
vouring to act accordíng to the niles of nio- 
desty and decency, your wfaole study h&s beeu 
to stir up the soldiers against your genpral. I 
therefore think you unworthy of continitiiig 
centurions in my anny : I bréak you, and or 
der yon to quit Africa as soon as possible.*' 
Having concluded this speech, he deliverpd 
them over to some centurions, wiUi orders to 
confine them separatelyon board a ship, al- 
lowuig each of them a single slave to wait im 
them. 

XLIX. Mpanthne the Oetulian deserters, 
wfaom CflBsar had sent home with letters oiid 
instructions^ as we bave related above, arrivpd 
among tbeir countrymen : ^o partly swayed 
by tbeir autbority, parUy by tbe name and re* 
putaUon of Ciesar, revolted finom Juba ; aiid 
speedily and unanimously taking up arms, 
scrapled not to act in opposiUon to their king. 
Juba having thus Uiree wars to sustain, was 
competled to detach siz coboits from tbe army 
desthied to act against Cfesar, and send tbem 
to defend the fronUers of fais kingdom against 
tfae Getuliana. 

L. Ccsar faaving finisfaed fais lines of com- 
munication, and posfaed tfaem so near tbe 
town, as to bt Just witfaout reacfa of dart, in- 
trencfaed faimself tfaere. He caused warlike 
engines in great numbers to be placed in the 
front of fais works, wfaerewitfa fae played per- 
petually agaJnst tfae town ; and to faicrease the 
enemy's apprefaensiQns, drew ftve legkms out 
of his other camp. Tfais opportunity gave se- 
veral persona of rank in botfa armies a desira 
to see and converse witfa thefa- friends, wfaich 
Cssar fbresaw would tum to fais advantage* 
For the cfaief oAcers of tfae Getuiian faorBe, 
witfa otfaer illustrious men of tfaat nation, wfaoae 
fhthers faad served under C. Marius^ and fram 
fais. bounty obtabied oonsiderable estates in 
tfaeir country, but after Sulla's victory faau 
been made tributaries to King Hiempsal; 
taking tfae opportunity of tfae nigfat, wfaen tbe 
fises were ligfated, witfa tfaeir faorses and ser* 

ts 



wMs, to the nuinber of aboui a tbonniMl, c&me 
Oftr to Caesar^s camp near Ciita. 

LL As this accident oould not but disturb 
Scipio and his followen, they perceived, much 
ábout the same time, M. Aquinius in discourse 
with C Sasema. Scipio sent him word, that 
be did not do well to correspond with the 
enemf . Aquinius paid no attention to this 
reprimand, but pursued his discourse. Soon 
af ter, one of Juba's guards came to him, and 
toldhim in the hearingof Sasema, The king for- 
bids you to continue this conTenatioo. He no 
sooner received this order than immediatelj he 
retirrd, for fear of offending the king. One 
cannot wonder enough at this step hi a Roman 
cittsen, who had already attained to oonsider- 
able hononn In the Commonwealth ; that 
thottgfa neither benished his coontry, nor 
ttni>|»e(! nf hin rosspsMons. he should pay a 
more ready obedience to the orden of a for- 
eign prince, ihan those of Scipio ; and choose 
mther tn Itchold tlie dpstnicti<H) of his \iArty, \ 
thon r«>tum irto tlie bosom of his rountry. 
Vot was Juba's arrogance confined to M. 
Aquinius, a new man and an inconsidprable 
senatnr; but reached even Scipio himself, a 
manof illustríous birth, distinguished honoun, 
and hiph dignity in the state. For bs Sciplo, 
before the king*s arrivAl, always wore a pur- 
ple rnnt of maiU Juba is n*portpd to have 
told him» that he ought not to wear the same 
habit as he did. Accordingly Sclpio rhangpd 
hls purple robe for a whlte one, -subroittinjer to 
the caprice of a haughty barbarian monarch. 

LII. Next day they drew ont ali thelr forces 
írom both camps; and forming them on an 
eminence not far from Oesar^s camp, contlnned 
thtts in order of battle. Cvsar likeMrise drew 
ottt his men, and disposed them in battle array 
beibre his línes ; not doubtlng but the enemy, 
whoexceeded him in nnmberof troops, and had 
been so considerebly reinforced by the arriva. 
of ktaig Jttba, wonld advance to attack him. 
Wherefore, having rode throttgh the ranks, en- 
oottcaged hb men, and given them the signal 
of battle, he stayed expecting the enemy's 
charge. For he did not think it advisable to 
mnove far firom his lines ; because the enemy, 
having a strong prarrison in Uiita, which was 
opposite to his right wing, he could not ad- 
Tance beyond that place, without exposing his 
flank to a sally from the town. Besides, the 
to Scipio*s army was rough and difficult, 
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they gave the onseL 

LIII. And here it may not be improper to 
describe tlie order of battle of both anmiei» 
Scipio's troops were drawn i^ in thismaniier: 
he posted his own legions, and ttiose of Jaba, 
in the froiit ; behind them the Numidiana, as 
a body of reserve ; but in so very thiu raoks, 
and 80 fitf extended in iength, that to aee 
them at a distance, you Vould have taken the 
main battle for a simple line of legionaries, 
which was doubled only upon the wingib 
The elephants were placed at equai distancg» 
on the right and left, and sustained by tlie 
light-amied troops and AuxUiary Numklians. 
AU the bridled cavalry were on the right; 
for the left was coverpd by the town of Uaitay 
nor had the cavalry room to extend themselves 
on that side. Accordingly he stationed the 
Numidian liorse, with aii incrpdible multitude 
of lighUarmed foot, about a thousand paces 
from his right, towards the foot of a moontain, 
considerably removed from hts dwn and the 
enemy*s troops. Uis design in this was, that 
during the progress of the battle, the cavalry 
having room to extend themselves, n&ight 
wheel round upon Cssar's lefl, and disorder 
it with tlieir darts. Such was Sclpio's di^iosi- 
tion. Osar's order of battle, to descríbe it 
from left to ríght, was as foilows : the ninth 
nnd spventh Irgioiis forroed tlie left wing; 
tlie tliirteenth, fmrtppulh, twenty-eighth, and 
twenty-sixth, thp maiu body ; aiid the thirlieth 
and twrnty-ninth the right. His seccmd line 
on tlieright, consisted partly of thr cohorts of 
tJiosp Irgions we liave already mpntioned, part- 
ly of the npw levies. tíis thlrd iine was 
postpd to tlie Ipft. pxtpnding as far as the 
middle legion of the main body, and so dis- 
posed, that the left wing formed a triple order 
of battle. The reason of this disposition was, 
because his right wing being defpnded by the 
works, it behoved him to make his left the 
stronger, that they might be a match for the 
numerous cavalry of the enemy ; for which 
reason he had placed all his horse there, in- 
termixed with light-armed foot; and as he 
could not rely much upon them, had detached 
the fíf th legion to sustain i^m. ' The archen 
were dispersed up and down the fíeld, bot 
principalïy on the two wings. 

LI V. The two amies thus fiicuig one an- 
other in order of battle, with a speoe of no 
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than Uiiee hiuidred paces between, con- 

Uoiied so posted frcMn morning UU night with- 

out fightiDg, of which perhaps there never was 

an instance before. But when Oesar began 

to retreat within his lilies, suddenly all the 

Niimidiaii iiud Geluliaii horse without bridles, 

who were po»ted behiud tiie enemy's army, 

made a molion to the ríglit, and began to ap- 

pnoach Caesar*s camp on the mouiitain ; while 

the rpfi^larcavnlry under Labienus continued 

in their post, to keep our legions in check. 

Upon this, part of Csesar's «uivBlry, with tlie 

Ii|^ht anned foot, advancing hastily, and with- 

oat onlers, agaiust the Getulians, and vcn- 

tiirin«v- to pass the morass, found tliemseives 

nnable to deal witli the superior multitude of 

the enemy; and being abandoned by tlie 

light-anned troops, were forced to retreat in 

grvai disorder, after tbe loss of oiie trooper, 

twenty-six light-armed foot, and many of tlieir 

horses wouiided. Scipio, oveijoyed at tbis 

Biiocess, returned towards night to his camp. 

But as fortii)ie*s favoursarp seldom ponnaiieiu 

to those eiignged iu Uie irade of wur, tlie 

day after a party of horse, sent by Csesar to 

Leptis in qiiest of provisions, falling in unex- 

pectedly with some Numidian and Getuiiaii 

stragglers, killed or made prísoners about a 

bundred of them. Cssar, meanwhilc, omitted 

not every day to draw out his meii, uiid Íabour 

at the works ; carrying a ditch and rampart 

qnite across the plain, to prevent the iiicur- 

■ioiis of the enemj. Nor was Scipio iess 

actrve in forwarding his works, and securing 

his commuiiication with the mountain. Thus 

both generals werebusied abouttheir intrench- 

ments, yet seldom a day passed, without some 

ikirmish between the cavahry. 

L V. In the meantime, Varus^ upon notice 
that the seventh aiid eighth legions liad sail- 
ed from Sicily^ speedily equipped the fleet he 
had bnmght to winter at Utica ; and mann- 
ing it with Getuiian rowers and maríners, 
went out a cruisiiig, and came before Adru- 
metnm with fifiy-five siiips. CsÉsar, wlio 
knewnothing of hís arríval, sent L. Cispius, 
with a squadron of twenty-seven sail, to cniise 
about^Tliapsus, for the securíty of his convoys ; 
and likewise despaAlied Q. Aquila to Adru- 
metum, with thirteen galleys, upon the same 
errand. Cispius soon reached the station ap- 
pohited to hira ; biit Aqiiila being attacked by 
ft storm, coiiid not double tJie cape, which 
obliged hiui to put into a creek at some dis- 



tance, that afforded oonvenient slielter. The 
reia of tlie fleet anchored before Lepiis, w;.i le 
tlie mariners went on shore, some to refre»u 
themseives, others to buy provisions in ihe 
towns, and left their ships quite defenceless. 
Variis liuving iioiice of this froiii tlic deserters, 
and resoiving to take advantage of the eiie- 
my*s negligence, left Adrumetum about niue 
at night^ and arríving eariy next moming witJi 
liis whole fleet liefore LeptiSi buroed ali tlie 
trans{)orts that were out at sea, and took, 
witliout oppositioii, two five-l>enched galleys, 
In wiiich were none to defend them. 

L VL CsBsar liad an account brought him 
of this uuiucky accident, as he was inspect- 
ing the works of his camp. Whereupon he 
immediately took horse, went fuil speed to 
J^ptis, which was but two leagues diaitaut, 
and going on board a brígantine, oniered all 
tlie ships in tJie port to foliow him, and, in 
this manner, put to sea. He soon came up 
with Aquila, whom he found dismayed and 
terrified at tlie iiumber of shi|>s lie had to op^ 
pose ; aud coiitiiiuíng his course, began to 
pursue tlie enemy's fleet Meantime Varus, 
astouished at Cosar'H boldness and d<^spatch, 
tacked about with his fleet, and made the best 
of Jiis way for Adrumetum. But Ciesar, after 
four miies sail, came up with him, recovered 
one of iiis gaileys, with the crew and a 
hundred and thirty men, ieft to guard her ; 
and took a tJiree-l>e.nched galley l>eJoiiging to 
the enemy, with all the soidiers and maríners 
on hoará, The rest of the fieet doubled the 
cape^ and made the port of Adrumetum. 
Cttsar could not doubJe thé cape with the 
same wúid^ but keeping the sea alJ night, 
appeared eariy next moming before Adrume- 
tum. Ue set fire to all the transports without 
the haven, took what galJeys he found there, w 
forced them Into the harbour; and having 
waited some time to offer the enemy battJe, 
retumed again to his camp. On board the 
ship he liad taken was P. Vestríus, a Roman 
knight and P. Li^aríus Afranianus, tlie same 
whohadprosecuted thewaragainsthim inSpaiu» 
andwiio, instead of acltnowiedging the conquer- 
or*s generosity, in granting him his Iil>erty, had 
joined Pompey in Greece ; aiid after the 
battle of Pharsalia, had gone iiito Africa to 
Vanis, there to continue in the service of the 
same cause. Cfesar, to punish his perfidy and 
breach of oath, gave immediate orders for hia 
execution. But lie pardoned P. Vettríua, 
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becftitse hls broUier had paid hit nmaom at 
Rome, and he made it appear, that being 
taken in Nasidiui *■ fleet, and condemned to 
die, Vanis liad saved his life^ tince which, 
no oppoftunity had offcted of maklng his 



L VII. It is usoal foi; the people of Afirica 
to deposit their oom privBtely in ▼aolts, under 
groond, to secure it in time of war, and guard 
it from tbe sudden incursions of an enemj. 
Ccsar, havmg intelligence of this &om a spy, 
drew ottt two legíons, with a party of cavaky, 
at midnight, and sent tliem aliout ten miles off ; 
whence they retiuned, loaded with com, to 
the camp. Labienus being informed ofit, 
marched about seven miies, through the moun- 
tuns Cesar had passed the day before, and 
there encamped with two legions ; wbere ez- 
pecting that Ccsar would often come tlie same 
way in quest of com, he daily lay in ambush, 
with a grt at body of horse and light armed 
foot Caesar Imviiig notice of tliis from the 
deserters, suffered not a day to pass, tili the 
enemy, ny repeatíng tlie pncúc^ ofteu, had 
abated a little of tbetr circumspection. Then 
Issuing unexpectediy one moming, by the De- 
cuman port, with eight veteran legions, and a 
party of horse, he or..ered the cavairy to march 
before ; who coming suddenly upon theenemy*s 
light-armed foot, thot lay iii ambush among 
the valieys, slew about five huiicln*d, and put 
the rest to tliglit, Meantiine Labienus ad- 
▼anoed, with ail his c.>valry, to support tlie 
run-aways, and was on the poliit of overpower- 
Sng our smalt party witii his iiumbers, when 
■ttddeniy Cssar appeared witk tiie legions, in 
order of battle. Thissiglit checiced tiie ardour 
of Labienus, who tliought proper to sound a 
letreat. The day after, Julia ordcred ali íUv 
Nomidians who had deserted tlieir posi uiid 
fled lo their camp to be crucified. 

LVIII. Meanwhiie Caesar, being stniiteiied 
for want of com, recalied all his forces lo the 
camp; and having left gafTísons at Leptis, 
Ruspina, and Acilla, ordered Cispius aiid 
Aquila to cruise with their fleets, Uie otie be- 
fore Adrumetum, the other before Thapsus, 
and set fire to his camp at UútA, he set out, in 
order of battle, at three hi the moming, dis- 
posed his baggage in the left, and came to 
Agar, a town that had been often vigorously 
•ttacked by the Getulians, and as valiantly 
defended by the inhabitants. There encamp- 
ÍBg in the plain before the town, he went, with 



part of his aimy, round tlie couutry ín qi 
of provisions ; aiid having found store of liaiie j 
oii, wine, and figs, with a small quantity €>£ 
wheaty afier allowhig the troops some time to 
refresh themselves, he retumed to his camp. 
Scipio meanwhiie heariugof Ciesar's departure 
followed him along tlie hiils. with all hís for- 
ces, and posted himseif about six miles ofl^ in 
three different camps. 

LIX. The town of Zeta lying on Scipio*s siále 
of the country, was not above ten miles fKim 
his camp ; but miglit be aÍMut cighteen firom 
tlmt of Cssar. Scipio had seut two legiona 
thither to forage ; which Cssar having iutelii- 
geuce of from a deserter, removed his camp 
from the plain to a híll, for the greater aecor. 
ity; and leaving some troops to guard it» 
marched at three in the moming, with the rest 
of his forces, passed the enemy's camp, and 
possessed himself of the town. Scipio's le- 
gions were gone farther into the country to 
ibrage ; against whom setting out immediately, 
he fouud the whole army come up to their 
assistiuice, which obliged him to give over the 
pursuiL He took, on this occasion, C^ MuUn» 
Reginus> a Koman knight, Scipio^ intimate 
friend, and govemor of the town ; also P. At- 
rius, a Roman kniglit likewise, of the proviiic» 
of Utica, with twenty-twu camels, belonging 
to king Juba. Tlieu leaving a garrísoa in the 
f lace, under the commaiid of Oppius, his lieu- 
teiumt, he set out upoii his retura to his own 

OiUip. 

LX. As Ite drew near Scipio*^ camp, bj 
wliich he w»s iiecessitated to pass, Labienns 
and Arniiiius, who luy iii ambuscade ainoug 
tlie iieiiresL liilis, wiJi all tia'ir ca\'alry aiuí 
ií^iit-iinnt'U iiiruntry, sutried iip aiid attacked 
Jii:» n-ar. Osttr deliictihig liis cavalry to iv* 
(tt'ivt' tlicïr cliar^e, ordered tlie legions to tliro v 
utl tUviv lMi|r^a«|:e iiito a heap, aiid Tace abou; 
u[K)n tiic (•iieuiy. No sooiier was this ord»-r 
executed, Uit'ui upon the first cluurge of the le- 
gíons, tiie eiieiuj*s horse and Ilght-armed foot 
liegaii lo give way, and were, with incredible 
ease, driveu from the higher ground. But 
when Cffisar, imagining them sufficiently de> 
terred from any further attempts, began to 
pursue his march, they again issued frum the 
hills ; and tlie Numidians, with the light-4uined 
infantry, who are wonderfídly nimbie, and ac- 
CQstom themselves to fight intemiixed with 
the horse, with whom they keep an equal paea^ 
either hi adTandng or retiring, fell a secoud 
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uponoorfoot AsUieyrepeatedthisoften, 

preasioi^ upon our rear, when we marched^ and 

retíring wiien we endeavoured to engage, al- 

ways keepinpr «t a certain distance, and with 

•in^Iar care avoidtn||r a close fight, as holding 

it enough to wound us with their darts ; Caesar 

plainlysaw that their whole aim was^ tooblige 

him to encamp in that place where no water 

was to be liad ; that his soldiers, who had tasted 

nothing from three in the moming tiil four in 

the aftemoon, might perish with hunger^ and 

the cattle with thirsL Sun-set now ap- 

proached; when C«sar, finding he had not 

gained a hundred paces complete in fiDurhours, 

and that, by keeping his'cavalry in the rear^ 

be lost many horse^ ordered the legions to fall 

bel^d, and close the march. Proceeding 

thus, with a slow and gentle pace, he -found 

the legions fitter to sustain the enemy's charge. 

Meaniime the Numidianhorse,wheelIng round 

the hills, to the ríght and left, threatened to 

inclose Cassar's forces with their numbers, 

while part continned tp harass his rear : and 

if but three or four Teteran soldiers faced 

abont, and darted their javelins at the enemj, 

no less than two thousand of them would take 

to flight; but suddenly rallying, retumed to 

tbe fight, and charged the legtonaríes with 

tbeir darts. Thus Cte^r, one while marching 

forward, one whtle halting, and goiug on but 

slowly, reached the camp safe, about seve^i 

that evenhig, Iiaving only ten men woimdecL 

Labienus too retreated to his camp, after hav- 

ing thoroughly fatigued his troops with the 

pursuit; in which, besides a great number 

woimded, his loes amounted to about Uiree 

hundred men. And Scipio withdrew his le- 

gions and elephants, whom, for the greater 

terror, he had ranged before his camp within 

Tiew of Caesar's army. 

LXI. CtFsnr having such an enemy to deal 
witb, was neces^itated to instmct his soldiers, 
not like a general of a veteran army, which 
had been victorious in so many batUes ; but 
like a fencing-nuister^ training up his gladia- 
tors : with what foot they most advance or re- 
tire; when they were to oppose and make 
good tbeir ground, when to counterfeit an at- 
tack ; at what place, and in what manner, to 
lannch their Javelins. For the enemy*s light- 
■nned tioops gave wonderful trouble and dis- 
quiet to oor army; because tbey not only de- 
tened tbe cavalry frora tbe encounter, by 
killiBg tlieir boTKfl wiUi Uieir JavaUns, but 



likewise wearied out tbe legionary soldiers by 
tbeirswiftness: fbr as often as theie heavy- 
armed troops advanced to attack them, Uiey 
evaded the danger by a quick retreat. lliia 
gave Caesar no small trouble ; because as often 
as he engaged with his cavalry, without being 
siistained by the infantry, he found himself by 
no means a match for the enemy*s horse, sap- 
ported by their ligbi-armed foot: and as he 
had no experíence of the strength of their le- 
gions, he foresaw still greater difficulties when 
these should be united, as the shock must then 
be wonderful. The number too and siie of 
Uie elephants greatly increased the terror of 
the soldiers; for which, however, he found a 
remedy, in causing some of those animals to 
be brought over from Italy, that his men miglit 
be accustomed to the sight of them, know their 
strength and courage, and in what part of the 
lx>dy they were most iikely to be wounded. 
For as the elephants are covered with tmp- 
pings and omaments, it was necessary to in- 
form tltem wliat parts of the body remained 
naked, that Uief might direct their darts 
thither. It was likewise needful to famillaríse 
his horses to the cry, smeil, and figure of thes« 
animals ; hi all which he succeeded to awon- 
der: for the soldiers quickly came to touch 
them with Uieir hands, aiid to be sensible of 
their tardlness ; and the cavalry attacked them 
with bluttted darts, and, by degrees^ brought 
their horses to eiidure their presence. For 
these reasons already mentioned, Caesar was 
not wiUiout his anxieties, and proceeded with 
more slowness and circumspection Uian usual» 
abating considerably of his wonted expeditioa 
and celeríty. Nor ought we to wonder ; for 
in Gaul hís troops had lieen accustomed to 
fight in a champaign country, against an open 
uiidesigning enemy, who despised artifioe, and 
valued themselves only on their bravery. But 
now he was to habituate his soldiers to the 
arts and contrivances of a crafiy enemy, and 
teaéh Uiem what to pursue, and what to avoid. 
The sooner, therefore, to instnict them in these 
matters, he took care not to confine his iegions 
to one place, but, under pretence of foragingy 
engaged themfai frequentmarchesand coonter- 
marches; knowing well that the enemy wouid 
take care not to lose sight of bim. Three days 
after, he drewup bisforces witb greatartyand 
mjurcfaing past Scipio's camp, waited for bim fai 
an open plafai ; but seelng tbat be sUlI dedfaied 
a battle, be retreated to hi8 camp intbe eveiilng. 
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LXIL MeaDtiiDeambBnadoraanlTedfrom 
(be town of Vaoca, bordering upon Zeta, 
of which we have observed Cssar had pos- 
ieMed hbnself. They requested and en- 
treated that he would send them a gfarrison, 
promislngr to fumish many of the neces- 
laries of war. At the same time, by an un- 
common piece of good fortune for Ccsar, 
a deaeiter informed him, that Juba had, by a 
quick roarchy reached the town, massacrpd 
the inhabitants, and abandoned the place 
itaelf to the plunder of his soidiers. Thus was 
Giesar*8 gam'son prevented from aetting out, 
and by that meaus saved firom destruction. 

LXIII. Ciesar havinn; reviewed his army 
the eighteenth of Febnuuy, advanced next 
dnj, with all h!s fcfroes, five miles beyond hts 
camp, and remained a oonsiderable time in 
order of battle, two miles from Scipto*s. When 
he had waited sufficiently Umg to hivite the 
enemy to an engagement, finding them stiil 
decline it, he led back his troops. Next day 
he decamped, and dincted his march towards 
Sassura, where Scipio had a garrison of Nu- 
midians, and a magatine of com. Labienus 
being informed of this motion, fell upon his 
rear, with the cavalry and light-armed troops: 
and having made himself master of part of the 
baggage, was encouraged to attack the legions 
themselves, believing they would fall an easy 
prey, under the load and encumbmnce of a 
march. But Cafisar, from a foresight of what 
might happen, had ordered three himdred 
men out of each legion, to hold themselves in 
readiness for action. These being sent against 
Labienus, he was so terrified at their approach, 
that he sharoefully took to flight, great num- 
bers of his men being killed or wounded. The 
iegionaries retumed to their standards, and 
pursued their maich. Labienus still fol- 
lowed us at a distance along the sumroit of the 
mountains, and kept hovering on our right 

L X I V. Cssar arri ving betbre Sassure, took 
it in presence of the enemy, who diust not 
advance to its relief ; and put to the sword the 
garrison which had been left there by Scipio, 
under the command of P. Coneiius, who, 
after a vigorous defence, waa surrounded and 
slain. Having given all the cora in the place 
to the army, he nmrched next day to Tisdre, 
where Considius was with a strong garrison, 
and his cohort of gladiators. Caesar having 
taken a view of the town, aiid being deterred 
Irom besieging it for want of com, set out im- 



mediately, and after a march of foar mflei^ 
encamped near a river. Here he stajed aboot 
fuur days, ond retreated to his former camp at 
Agar. Scipio did the same, and retreated U> 
his old quarters. 

LXV. Meantime the Thabenenses, ana- 
tion situated in the extreroe confines of Juba's 
kingdom, along the aea-coast, and who had 
been accustomed to live hi subjeclion to that 
monarch, having massacred the gurrison left 
there by the king, sent deputies to Caesar to 
inform him of what they had done, nnd to beg 
he would Uike under his protection a city 
which deserved so well of the Roroan people. 
Ccsar,approvingtheirconduct,9ent AÏ. Crís- 
pus, the tribune, with a coliort, a pany of arch- 
ers, and a grpat number of warlike engines, 
tochargehimaelf wilh the defence of Tliabena. 

LXVI. At the same time tlie legionary 
soldiers, who either on acdbunt of síckiiess, or 
for other reasons, had not been able tn cotae 
over into Afríca with the rest, to the nurofier 
of four thousand foot, four hundred horse, and 
a thousand archers and slingers, iiow arríved 
all together. With these, and his former 
troopsi he advanced into a plain eiglit miles 
distant from hisown camp, and four from that 
of Scipk), where he waited the enemy in order 
ofbattle. 

LXVII. The town of Tegea was below 
Scipio*s camp, where he had a garríson of 
four hundred horse. These he drpw np on 
the ríght and left of the town ; and brínging 
forth his legions, fonned them in order of 
battle, upon a hiU somewhat lower than his 
cainp, and which was about a thousand paces 
distant from it After he had continued a con- 
Biderable time in this posture, without offeríng 
to make any attempt, Cnsar sent 8ome squad- 
rons of horse, supported by his liglit-armed 
infantry, archers, and slingers^ to cliarge the 
enemy*s cavalry, who were postea before the 
town. Our men advanciug upon the spur, 
Pacidius began lo extend his front, that he 
might at once surround and give us a warm 
receptioii. Upon this Cifsar detached three 
hundred legionaríes to our assisiance^ while 
at the saroe time Labienus was conUnualIy 
sending fresh reinforcements, to replace those 
that were wounded or íatigued. Our cavalry, 
who were only four hundred in number» not 
being able to sustain tbe chai^ of four thou- 
nnd, and being besides greatly incommoded 
by the light-armed Niunidians, began at laat 
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to ipve giound : which CcsBr obserTÍnKr, de- 
tacbed the other wúifr to their assistance; 
who joíniuf; those that were like to be over- 
powered, they fell in a bodj upon the eneniy, 
pnt them to flight, Blew or wounded great 
Bumbers, pursued them three miles quite to 
the moontains, andthen retumed to theirown 
men. Caesar continued in order of battle tiil 
finir in the aftenxxm, and then retreated to his 
camp witbout the h>ss of a man. ]n this 
action Placidius received a dangerous wound 
in the head, and had many of his best oíBcers 
eitber killed or wounded. 

LXVUJ. When he found thatthe enemy 
were by no means to be prevailed with to fight 
him upon eqnai terms, and that he could not 
encamp nearer them for want of water, in 
oonsidëration of which alone^ not from any 
oonftdence in their numbers, the Afiricans had 
dared to despise him ; he decamped the four- 
teoith of April at midnight, marched sixteen 
miles beyond Agar to Thapsus, where Ver- 
gilius commanded with a strong garrison, and 
there áxed his camp. The very first day he 
began the circumvailation, and raiaed re- 
doubta in proper plaCes, as well for hia own 
Becmritj, as to prevent any succours from en- 
tering the town. This step reduced Scipio to 
the necessity of lightíng, to avoid the disgrace 
of abandoning Vergilius and the Thapsitani, 
who had all along remained firm to his party ; 
and therefore following Cassar without de- 
lay, he posted himself in two camps, eight 
miies from Thapsos. 

LXIX. Between a moraas and the sea was 
a narrow pass of about fifteen hundn*d paces, 
by wliich Scipio hoped to throw succours ínto 
tbe place. But CÏesar, from a foresight of 
what might happen, had the day before raised 
a very strong fort at the entrance of it, where 
he left a triple garriaon ; and encamping with 
the lest of his troops in form of a half moon, 
carried his worlu round }he town. Scipio, 
dísappointed of his design, passed the day and 
night foilowing a little above the morass ; but 
early next moming advanced within a small 
Histance of our fort, where he began to in- 
trench himself about fifteen hundred paces 
from the sea. Cosar being informed of this, 
drew off his men fítm the works ; and 
leaving Asprenas the proconsul, with two 
legioost to guard the camp and the baggage, 
luaiched all the rest of his forces with the ut- 
most expedition to the place where the ene- 



my were posted. He left part of tlie fleet be- 
fore lliapsus, aiid ordered the rest to roake as 
near the shore as possibie towards the ene- 
my*s rear, observing the signal he should 
give them, upon i^hk:h they were to raise a 
sudden shout, that ihe enemj, alarmed and 
disturbed by the noise behind them, might be 
forced to face abouL 

LXX. When Oesar came to the place, he 
found Scipio*s army in order of Ijattle before 
the intrenchments, the elephants posted in 
the two wings, and part of the soldien em- 
ployed in fortifying the camp. Upon sight of 
thb disposition, he drew up his army in three 
lines, piaced the second and tenth legions on 
the right wing, the eighth and ninth in the 
left, ftve legions in the centre, covered hls 
flanka with five cohorts posted over against 
the elephants, disposed the archers and 
slingers in the two wings, and intermingled the 
light-armed troops with his cavalry. He him- 
seif on foot went from rank to rank, to rouse 
the courage of the veterans, putting them in 
mind of their former bravery, and animating 
them by his soothing address. He exhorted 
the new levies to emulate the bravery of the 
veterans, and endeavour by a victory to attain 
the same degree of glory and renown. 

LXXI. As he ran from raiik to rank, he 
observed the enemy very uneasy, hurrying 
from place to place, one whiie retiríng l>ehlnd 
the rampart, another coming out again in 
grrat tumult and confusion. As tlie same 
was observed by many othen in the army, his 
lieutenants and volunteers begged him to 
give the sign of battle, as the immortal gods 
promised him a certain victory. While he 
hesitated with himself, and strove tn rrpress 
their eagemess and desires, as being un- 
willing to yield to the importunity of ineii^ 
whose duty it waa to wait hia ordera ; oii a 
sudden a trumpet, in the right wing, witiiout 
his leave, and compelled by the soldien, 
sounded a charge. Upon this all the cotiorts 
ran to battle, in spite of the endeavours of the 
centurions, who strove to restrain Uifin by 
force, but to no purpose. Ciesar perceiving 
that the ardour of his soldien would admit of 
no restmhit, giviug good-fortune for the word, 
spurred on his horse, and charged the ene- 
my's front On the right wing the archers 
and slingen poured their javelins without io- 
termission npon the elepbants^ and by the 
noise of their slings and stones, so terrified 
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Clieie unmlj aoimali, that tuming upon their 
•wn men, thpy tiodei them down In heaps, 
Bnd nished throogh the gates of the cainp, 
ibat irere but half finished. At the Mune 
time the Mauritanian horse, who were in the 
nroe wing with the elef hanU, seeing thom- 
•elves deprÍTed of their as^stance, betook 
themseÍTes io flight. Whereupon the legionSi 
wfaeeling round the elephants, soon mastered 
the eiiemy's intrpnchments. Some íew that 
made resistance were slatn : the rest fled with 
■U expedition to the camp they had quitted 
the day before. 

LXXII. Aod here we must not omit tak- 
ing notíce of the braTery of a Teteran soldier 
of tke fifth legion. For when an elephant, 
which had been wounded in the left wing, 
aad roused to fiiry by the pain, ran against an 
marraed sutler, threw him under his feet, and 
leaning oo him with his whoie weight, bran- 
dÍshbiK his tnink, and laising hideous cries, 
cnished him to death ; the soidier could not 
lefimin fnm attacking the animal The ele- 
phant, seeing him advance with his javelin in 
his haiid, quitted the dead body of the sutler, 
and seising hím with his trunk, wheeled hiu 
nrand in the air. But the soldier, amidst all 
the danger, losing nothing of his courage, 
ceased not with his sword to strike at the 
eiephaat*s trunk, who at last overcome with 
ihe pain, quitted his prey, and fled to the rest 
with hideous cries. 

LXXIII. Meanwfaile the garrison of 
Thap8iis»eitherdesigniii|r toassist theirfriends, 
or abandon the town, sallied by the gate next 
the sea, and wading navel deep in the water, 
endeavoured to reach the land. But the ser- 
Tants and followers of the camp, attacking 
them with darts and stones^ obliged tliem 
to retum again to the town. Scipio's 
camp nieanwliile l>eing forced, and his men 
íljing on all sides, the legions instantljr began 
the pursuit, that they might have no time to 
relly. When they arrived at their fonner 
camp, by means of which they hoped to 
defend themselves, they began to thiuk of 
choosing a commander, to whose authority and 
orders they might submit; but finding none 
on whom they could rely, they threw down 
their amia and fled to Juba*s quarters. This 
being likewise possessed by our men, they re- 
tired to a hill ; where despairing of safety, 
they endeavoured to sof^ their enemiea, 
«duting them by the oame of farethren. Bnt 



this stood them fai little stead : for tbe vdrr- 
ans, transported with rage and anger, were bbt 
only deaf to the críes of their enemies, bol 
even killed or wounded several citiaens of dla- 
tinction in their own army, whom they- op- 
braided as authors of the war. Of this num- 
ber was Tullius Hufus the questor, whom a 
soldier knowingly ran throug^ with a javelín ; 
and Pompeius Rufus, who was wounded wíth 
a sword in the arm, and would doubUess faave 
been siain, had he not speedily fled lo Ccsar 
for protection. This made seTeral Ronian 
knightsand senators retire from the battle, 
lest the soldters, wfao afier so sigaal a vidory 
assumed an unbounded licence, shonld be tn- 
duced by the hopes of impunity to wreak their 
fury on them likewiae. In short, all Scipio*s 
soldiersy thougfa they implored the protection 
of Csesar, were yet in the very sight of that 
general, and amidst his entreaties to his men 
to spare them, universally, and without ex- 
ception, pnt to the sword. 

LXXiy. CflBsar havingmadehimselfnsas- 
ter of the enemy*s three camps, kiUed ien 
tbousand of them> and put the rest io fligfat, 
retreated to fais own quarien, with the loss of 
no more than fifty men, and a few wounded. 
In this way he appeared before Thapsus, and 
ninged all the elephants he had taitën in ibe 
battle, amounting to sizty-foiir, with their 'or- 
naments, trappinga, and castles, in fnU view 
of the place. He fas ia hopes by Uiis evri- 
dence of his sucoess to induce Vergilius to 
surrender. He even called and invited him 
to submity reBÚnding him of his clemency and 
mildness ; but no answcr being given, Iie n*- 
tired from before the town. Nezt dêy, afkrr 
retuming thanks to the gods, he asseBi- 
bled hia army before Thapsus, praised fais 
soidiers in presence of the inhabitanta, rrward- 
ed the victorious, aod from his tribunal eztend- 
ed his bounty to every one, according lo tlieir 
merit and servioq^ Setting out thence im- 
mediately, he leflt the proconsul C. Rebellius, 
with three legions, to continue the siege, and 
sent Cn. Domiiiua with two, to invesi Hsdn, 
where Considius commanded. Thea onier- 
ing M. Messala to go beibre with the cav»Iry, 
he began his marcfa to Ucica. 

LXXV. Scipio's cavahy, who hadeeeaped 
out of die battle, taking the road of Utica, 
arrived at Panda; Iwii being refiased admii- 
tance by the inhabitants^ who heard ol Cm- 
sai^s Tkiioi7^ tfaey ftrced the gates^ lig^iied a 
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gretfc ÍTB in the middle of the fbmm, and 
threw all ihe inhabitantB into it, witbout 
dirtinctkm of ife or lex^ with their effiects; 
«fenginy in thianmniif r^by an iinheard of cniei- 
tj, the aftooitheyhadieceived. Thenoe they 
maichod dírectiy to Utica. M. Cato, aome 
tlme bffiiofe^ diatnisting the inhabitants ol' that 
city, beeaun of the píriTileges granted them 
hj the Juliaa law^ haddiMnned and expeiied 
the populaoe^ obliginy them to dweil without 
the warlike gate^ in a amali camp envinwed 
wlth a sllgfat intreDchment, round wlilch he 
had planied guaidSy whiie at the aame time he 
held the senaton under oonlinement. The ca- 
ynlrj attaclLed their camp, as knowing them 
to be weii-wisherB io Ceiar, and io avenge, 
hf their destructioo, the shame of their own 
deiÍBaL But the people, animated hj CaBsar's 
yhctarj, repolsed them with slones and cIuIm. 
Hiej tiiereíbre thiew themselvesintothe lown, 
kilied many of the inliabitaota» and pillaged 
their houses. Cato, unabie to preTail with 
them to abitain from rapine and siaaghter^ 
and undeitake the defence of the town, as he 
was DOt ignorant wtiat they airoed at, gave 
eadi a hundred sesteroes to make them qulet. 
Sylla FaustuB did the saine out of his own 
mooej ; and marching with them from (Jtica, 
■dvanced into tlie kingdom of Juba. 

LXXVL A gveat manj othere that had 
eac^ied out oif tiie battle, íled to Utica^ These 
Cato aasembled, with Uvee hundred more who 
had funished Scipio wilh mouej for cairjing 
oo the war, and exhorted them to set thelr 
sÍATes free, aod, in conjimction with ^em, 
defeod the town. But ftiiding Uiat thoogh 
pait assembied, the rest weve terrified aiid de- 
termined to flj, he gave over Uie atteinpt, and 
fttfnished them with sbips to faciiitate their 
escape. He himseif, liaTing setUed b11 his af- 
fiiin wiUi Uie utmost care, aiid commended 
his children to L. Oesar, his questor, without 
the least indication which miglit give cause of 
sospiciou, or anj duuige in his counteuance 
aod lieiuiviour, privatelj carried his sword in- 
to iiis cliambsr when he went to sleep, and 
■tabbed iumself with it. But the wound not 
pioving mortai, aod tlie noise of his fail creat- 
iMg a suflpidon, a phjsician, with some 
fnends^ bcolce into his duunlier, and eodea- 
TDiired to bind up tlie wound ; wliich he no 
MMoer was aensibie of» tluin tearing it opco 
with UaowaJuuid^he expired, with oodaunt- 
jad widutlBn aod preaeaoe of mindi The 



Uticans^ though thej hated his partj, jet in 
consideration uf liis singular hitegrit j, his be- 
haviour so diflerent íram that of the other 
diiefr, and the wondeiful fortiiicaUons he had 
directed to defend their town, interred him 
honourablj. L. Cvsar, that he m'gbt procure. 
some advantages bj his deat !, iw*embled the 
people, and after liaranguin^ thim, exhorted 
them to open their gates, and tlirow them- 
selves upon Casar's demencj, firom which 
tl«j had the greatest reasoo to hope the best 
Tbis advice being foUowed, he came forth to 
meet Cassar. Messala having reached UUca, 
accordhig to liis orders, placed guards at the 
gates. 

LXXVn. Meanwhile CsBsar leavtaigThap- 
sus, came to Usoeta, where Scipio liad laid 
up great store of com, arms, darts, and other 
vrarlike provisions, onder a small guard. He 
soon made himself master of the place, and 
marched directlj to Adnimetum, ,which he 
entered without opposiUon. He took an ac- 
count of the arnu, provisions, and mooej in 
the town; pardoned Q. Ligarius, and G 
Considius; and ieaving Livineius Regdus 
there, with one legion, set out the same daj 
for UUca. L. CsBsar meeUng him bj the 
waj, Uirew himself at his feet, and onlj begw 
ged for hisiife. Ciesar, according to hhi wooted 
clemencj, easil j pardoned him : as he did like- 
wise Oecina, C. Ateius, P. Atrius, L. Colia, 
fatherand son, M. Eppius, M. AquinluSj Cato*l 
son, and Uie children of Damasippus. He 
arríved at Utica in the evenbig bj toreli- 
light, and continued ali that night witfaont the 

tOWlL 

LX XVIII. Next moming earlj he enter- 
ed the place, summoned an assemblj of the 
peopie, and thaiiked them for the affectton 
thej liad shown to his cause. At the same 
Ume, he censured severel j, and enlaiged upoo 
the crime of the Roman citisens and meirliantB, 
and the rest of the three huodred, who had 
fumished Scipio and Varus with monej ; but 
concluded with telling them tliat thej migfat 
show themselves withoot fear, as he vras de- 
termined to grant them thdr lives, and coo- 
tent himself with exposbig their eirects to 
sale ; jet so, that he would give tliem notice 
when their goods were to be sold, aod the 
libertj of redeemlng them^ipon pajment of a 
oertain áne. Tlie merclianta^ lialf dead vHth 
fear, and ooosdous that thej merited death, 
hcariog npQo wliat tenna life waa oflbrsd 
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tlwfli, gnedlly «ocepied the conditloD, and en- 
*!«ited Gmw that he woald hnpoae a certain 
w^faignMaiipooall thethree hundred. Ac- 
eoitlinf ly he amerced them in two hundred 
thoQWid aeflteroes» to be paid to the repubiíc^at 
aiz eqnal psyments. within the apaoe of three 
ymn, Thej all aocepted the eondÍtSon, and 
oonsidering tfaat day aa a seoond natiTitj, J07- 
íulij returned thanks to Caesar. 

LXXIX Meanwhile king Jnba, who had 
eacaped from the botUe with Petreius» hidin; 
himself all daj in the villafes, and tniTellinf 
00I7 bj nigfat, anived at last in Numidia. 
When he came to Zama, Íiis onlinaiy place of 
residenoe, wiiere were liis wives and childmi, 
wlth all his treasures and wfaateTer he held 
nost Taluable, aild wfaich he had ttroafflj for- 
tÍAed at the begrinnin^ of the war ; the infaa- 
bitants, faaYin^ faeard of CBsai^ ykiarj, refns- 
ed him entrance, becauae upon declaring war 
ai^ahist the Romans, fae faad raised a bif^htj 
pile of wood in the middle of the fbmm, de« 
sipihig» if nn s u cces B Íul, to massacre all tfae dti- 
Bens. úiag their bodies and effects opon the 
pile, then setting fire to the mass, and throfw- 
ing faimseif npon it, destroy all, without ez- 
cepthm, wives, cfaildren, citisens, and trra- 
snresy in one general conflagpration. Aílercon- 
tinuing a oonsiderable tlme before the gates. 
findinf that neither threats nor entreaties 
would avail, he at last desired them to deliver 
him his wÍTOS and children^ that he mi^fat car- 
rj them alonn^ with him. But receiTin<r no 
answer, and seeing them determined to gnnt 
hhn nothing, he quitted the place, and re- 
tired to one of his ooontry seats witfa Petreius 
and a few faoTM. 

LXXX. Meantime the Zamians sent am- 
bassadors to Cnsar at Utica, to inrorm him 
wfaat tfaey faad done, and to request fais assis- 
tance against Juba, who was drawfng bis forces 
togetfaer to attack tfaem. Tfaey assured faim 
of thelr sttbmission, aiid resolution to defend 
the town for him, Ciesar commended the 
ambassadors. and sent tfaem back to acquaint 
their fellow-citisens. tfaat he was comlng him- 
aelftotheir relief. Accordingly settinnr out 
the nezt day frnm Utica, with fais cavalry, he 
directed fais march towards Numidia. Many 
of the king's generals met him on the way, 
and sned for pardon : to all wfaom, having |r{y. 
en a fiivourable hearing, they attended him to 
Zama. The report of fais clemency and mild- 
siAreadln||r into ali paits, the whole Numi- 



dian cavalry fiocked to hira at ZBma, and 
were there delivered of their irnn. 

LXXXL During these transactkms, Con- 
sidius, who oammanded at Tisdim, with his 
own retlnne, a garrison of Getnlians, and a 
company of giadiators, hearíng of the defeat 
of his party, and terrified at tbe armal of 
IXmiitius and his legions, abendooed the iown ; 
' and prívately withdfawing. with a few of the 
bariMrians, and all fais money, took hb way 
towards Numidla. Hie'GetuIiana, to render 
tfaemselTes masters of fais treasure, mnrdered 
faim by the way, and fled every man wbere he 
oould. Meantbne C. Ver|rU{us, seeinf him» 
self shut up by sea and land, withontpowcrof 
makin^ a defence; fais foilowerB all si^ or 
pttt to fiigfat ; M. Cato dead by bisown hands 
at Utk» ; Juba despised and deserted by his 
own sttbjects ; Sabun and fais forces defeated 
by Sitius ; CsBsar receiTed withont oppositiQn 
at Utlca : and tfaat of so vast an army, nothlnp 
remained capable of screeninn^ him arhischil> 
dren ; tfaon^t it fais most pnident ooiirse ta 
surrender himself and tfae city tothe procon- 
sul Caninius, by whora he was besiegvd. 

LXXXII. Atthe sanie thne kingr Juba. 
seeing himself ezcluded from all tlie cities of 
his kingdom, and that tfaere remained no hopes 
of safety ; faaving snpped with Petreins, pra- 
posed an enfjragement, sword in faand. that 
they might die honottrably. Juba, as being 
the stronfrer, easily gd tfae better of his ad- 
versary, and laid him dead at his teet ; but 
endeavouríng afterwards to run himsel f throagh 
tfae body, and wanting strength to accomplish 
it, he was obliged to have recourse to one of 
his slaves, and. by his entreaties. prevailed 
upon faim to perform tfaat monmfïil office. 

LXXXiri. In the meantiroe, P: Sitius, 
having defeated tfae army of Sabura, Juba'a 
lieutenant, and slain the general. and march- 
ing with a few troops througfa Mauritania, io 
join Cttsar. chanced to fall in witfa Faustna 
and Afranius, wfao were at the faead of tfae 
party that had plundered Utica» amounting in 
all to about fifteen hundred men, and deslgn- 
ing to make the best of their way to Spaln. 
Having ezpeditiously plaoed hbnself in am* 
buscade duríng the nigfat, and attacking tfaem 
by day-break, fae eitfaer killed or made them 
all prisooers, ezcept a few that escaped fron 
the van. Afiranlus and Faostns were taken 
among the rest, with their wivea and chUdren : 
but Bome few dayt after, a matÍBy arlaiiig 
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>g the idldien, Fiiiatiis and Afrenius were . 
mlain* Caeaw pardooed Pompeia, the wife of 
FVuMtos» with ber ehildien, and pennitted her 
tlie frre eijoyment of all her effectt. 

LXXXIV. Meanwhtte Scipio, with Da^ 

naaippiii^ and Tonpiataa, and PlKtorins 

Raatiaiuis, haTÍng embarfced on board some 

gallejs, with a design to make for the coost 

of Spain ; and belng long and seTereiy tossed 

by oootniy winds, wereat last obliged to put in- 

to the poct of Hippo, where the fleet coromsiid- 

cd by P. Sitins chanced at that time to be. 

Sdpio*a Tesaeis, whicli were biit small and few 

in nnmber, wereeastty sDrrooiided and muïk,, hj 

the laiiper and more nmnerous ships of Sitius; 

on which ooeasion Sdpio, and all those whom 

w« hare mentioned alwre, as having emlMurk- 

ed with him, pcrislied. 

LXXXV. MeanwhUe Gaesar, haring ex- 
posed the klii|^*8 effects to pnblic aale at Zama, 
and OQoftscated the estates of those. who, 
thongfa Roman dtlseiis, had bome arms 
againat the rrpubiic ; after ooifferring rewarris 
upon socfa of the Zamans as had been oon- 
oemed in the design of ezcluding the kiuK, 
he aboiished all the rojal tribunes, conveited 
the HwgAMn into a prorince ; and appointing 
C'rispns Sallustins to take diarge of it, with 
the titla of pfocon s ul, retumed again to Utica. 
There he sold the estates of the oíBcers that 
had ser?ed nnder Jubo and Petreios, íined 
the people of Thapsus twenty thousand ses- 
tcreei^ and tha conpany of RÓnian merdmnts 



there thirty thousand ; flned likewise the iii« 
Imbitants of Adrumctum in tiiirty thousuid, 
and their company in fifty tliousand ; but pre* 
senred the cities aud theír teiritories firom in- 
suit and piunder. Those of Leptis, whom 
Juba had pUlaged some time liefore, and who» 
upon complaint made to the seiiate by their 
deputies, had obtained arbitrators and restitu- 
tion, were e^}oiiied to pay yearly three bun- 
dred thousand pounds of oU; because, 
from the begiiming of the war, fai coii- 
sequence of a dissension among their chiefs, 
they had made an aUiance with the king of 
Numidia, and snpplied him with arms, soidiiers. 
and money. The peopie of Tisdra, because 
of their extreme poverty, were only condemn- 
ed to pay annuaily a ceitain quantity of com. 
LXXX Vr. These thiogs setUed, he em- 
barked at UUca on the thirteenUi of Juiie, 
and three days after airived at Carales hi 
&irdir/a. Heie fae oondemned the Sulcitaiii 
in a fine of one hundred thousand sesierces» 
for receiTfaig and aidin^ Nasidius's fleet; aiid 
instead oí a tenth, which was their former as- 
sessment, ordered them now to pay an eightb 
to the pubiic treasury. Ue iUcewise confiscat- 
ed the estates of some who had l)een more 
acUve than the rest, and weighing firom Car- 
ales on the twenty-ninUi of June^ coasted 
along the shore, and. after a voyage of twenty- 
eight days, during whicfa he was several Umes 
obliged to put faito port, by contrBry wfaids 
aniTed lafe at Romob 
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THE SPANISH WAR. 



T. pHAHNACEá being TanquUhed, and Africa 
r^iJuced, tbose who escaped fled into Spain, to 
youiig Cn. Pompey $ who haring got posses- 
sion of the faither proTiace, whilst Ceesar was 
«>oip oyed in tlistributiiig rewarils ín Italy, en- 
(lettviiured to strengUien hiipseif by engagiog 
tl«* se%'rral statea to Jom him : and partlj hj 
vtijreatj, partly hj fone, soon drew together 
a cuiisiderable i^my, with which he began t;> 
iaj waste the countiy. In thii situatioD of 
iiiiii|!;s, some ttates ▼oluntarily sent him sup- 
piies. others shut the gates of their towns 
u«Rinst him : of whích, if any chanced to fidl 
iiuo his hands by assauit^ how well soever a 



praach haTing been all made prisoneri. Tbej 
alleged besides manj more other very pn>. 
bable reasons ; ali which so iar wrought upon 
him, that he sent immediate adTice of his 
arríval to Q. Pedius, and Q. Fabtus Alaximus, 
his lieutenants, to whom Ite hud left the com- 
mand of the troops in the province^ oidering 
them to send him all the cavahry thej 
had been able to laise. He came up with 
them much^ looner than they ezpected and 
was Joined by the cavalrj, according to hia 
desire. 

II L Sextus Fogapej, the brother of Cnieus, 
commanded at this time at Cordova, which 



otiïen might have deaerved of his fiUher, yrt was accounted the capital of the province. 



íf hft was known to be rich, some ground of 
cuuipiaint was never wanting^ under pretence 
oí' whích to destfoy hhn, that his estate might 
fali a prey to the soÉdierB. Thus the enemy, 
nicouraged by the spoils of the vanquished, 
incrfased daily, in number and stiength ; in- 
<(oiiiiich tluit tlie siatei in Cesar^s interest 
«vre coutinuaily sending messengen into 
. Hiy. to^ress his immedïat^^ march to their 

rlirf. 

1 1. CflBsar, now a third time dictator, and 
• Miiiiated also a fourth time to the same digni- 
. ' , liasieiiing, wítli ail dlligenoe, into Spain, to 
;'Ut an eud tu the war, was met upoo the way 
by tlie ambassadors of Cordova, who had de- 
serted fiiom the camp of Cn. Pompey. Tbey 
iiiformed him that it woold be an easy niatter 
o make himself master of the town by night, 
oecause the enemy as yet knew nothing of his 
arrival in the province, the scouts sent out by 
Cn. Pompey to infonn him of C«sar*8 ap- 



Young Cnieus Pompey himself was employed 
in the siege of Uila, which had now la^ed 
some months. The besieged having notice 
of Ccsar's airival, sent deputies to him, who 
passed unobserved through Pompey*s camp, 
and requested with great eamestness, ihat he 
would come speedily to their relief. CBsar, 
who was no stranger to the merit of that peo- 
ple, and their constant attachment to the Ro- 
mans, detached about nine at night eleven 
cohorts, iHth a like number of horse, under 
the command of L. Julius Paciecus, a good 
oflBcer, well known in the province, and who 
WBS besides perfectly acquainted with the 
country. When he arrived at Pompey's 
quarters, a dreadful tempest arising, attended 
with a violent wind, so great a darknesa 
ensued^ that it was difficult to disthiguiah even 
the person next you. This accident proved 
of great advantage to Paciecus; for beihg 
arríved at Poiniiey*8 camp, he ordered thf 
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Um amlrj to advuee Iwo by two, «Bd BHreh 
diraedj tbnMigh the enenT't qnaftefB to the 
lovB. SooM of their guffdi cdlinf to know 
«ho|ieaed«OBeof our ti oope i i hid them be 
•UcBty for tiiej were Jeit then endeeTOuring 
bj Meelth to i|>pioeeh the wftU, In ofder to fet 
powewton of the town ; and peitly bj this en- 
•wer, pertlj hf Ikvoiir of the tempeflt, wfaich 
hlndefod tlie Mntineli fron exinilninff thinct 
dliifently, thej wefe ndfered to pen withoot 
diitnihonoe. When thej leached the gates, 
Qpoo a aignai gl^n, tbej were admitted; and 
bothhoiee and Ibot n]siii|r a mightj ihoat, 
aftec kaTing 10010 troope io goafd the Usmn, 
Mllied in a body upon Úie enemy^ camp ; who 
having no apprehension of loch an attack, 
almost ali like to haTO been made prison- 



IV. Ulla being relÍeTed, Cmmr, to draw 
Ptepej finom the 8Íege,marchedtowaids Cor- 
dova ; sendlng the candrfbefore, with aseieet 
body of heaTy-armed Íbot ; who as soon as 
they came within sight of the piaoe, got up 
bdiind the troopen, without being perceived 
bj those of CordonL Upon their approach 
to the walls, the enemy saUied in gtent nom- 
beiiy lo attacÍL our cavalry; wben the infimtry 
lesiplng down, fell apoo them wlth snch forj, 
that ooC of an almost ininite maltitude of men, 
▼eiy few rrtunied to the town. Thissoalatm- 
ed Sextus Pompey, thaft he imraeifiately sent 
lettrrs to his brother, reqaesting him to come 
qieedily to his relief, lest CBBsar riioald make 
himself master of Cordovm before hls arrival, 
Thus Cn. Pompej, moved by hisbrother's let- 
ters, qaitted the aiege of Ulia, whieh was opon 
the poinl of 8anmidering,and began his maich 
tawards Cordora. 

V. CKsaraiT{vlngattheriverB«!tls,whidi 
he found too deep to be forded, sunk severel 
baskets of stones in It ; and raising a bridge 
npon them, supported hj double beams, canied 
over his Ibrces in three bodies. Pompej ar- 
Hving soon after wíth his troops, eiicamped 
directly OTer-against him. Caesir, to cut off t 
his provisions and cammuincation with the 
town, ran a line fWmi his camp to the brldge. 
Pompej did the same; insomuch that a 
struggle arose between the two generals, wfaich 
should ftnt get possession of the brídge ; and 
this daily brought on small sklrmishes, in 
which sometimes the one, sometimes the other 
party had the better. At last the dispute be- 
oomlng moie general, they came to a close 



ight, thoogh vpon very disadvaiilagrw 
gfouad : for both sides strivingearacstly to ob- 
tain the brkige, thej foond themselvesasthe7 
^iproached straitened for want of room, 
eztendiag themaelves towards tlie rivcr 
many feil headloug fiom the banks. Tfaoa 
the loss vras prettf eqnai ; for on either side 
laj heaps of slahi : and Casar, for many daya, 
used all poesible endeavonrs to bring the en- 
emy to an engagement on equai teims, tliat 
he migfat bring tlie war co a cooclasian as sooa 
aspossible. 

VL Butfndfaigthattheycarefnlljavoíded 
a battle, vrith a view to wfaicfa cfaiefly he hMl 
qnitted the ronte of Ulia; be cauard grsat 
ires to be ligfated in tfae nigfat, rrpassed tfie 
river with all his forces, and marched towarda 
Ategua, one of their stnmgest gairisQna. 
Pompey haring notloe of this fromthe deaot- 
tn, rstreated the ssme day to Cordova, by a 
veiy narrow aad diAcuIt road, with a gitnt 
iiumber of carriages and machines of war. 
CsBsar began his attack upon Ategua, and 
oaiTied lines quite round the town ; of whlch 
Pompey having faiteliigence, set out upon bis 
march the same day. But Caear fajid taken 
caie beforefaand to secure all the advantageoos 
posta, and possen himself of the forts ; partly 
to shelter his cavalry, partly to post guards of 
faifentry for tfae defence of fais camp. Tha 
moming of Pompey*s arrival was so foggy» 
tiiat fae found meana, with some ooborts and 
troops of cavalry, lo hem in a party of CBsar'a 
horsoy and fell iqM» tfaem in sucfa a manner, 
that very few escaped slaagfater. 

VII. Tlie followfaig night Pompey set ira 
to his camp, pessed the river Solsas, and 
marching through the valleys, encamped on m 
rislng groundy between the two towns of Ategon 
aad Ucubis. Csesar meanwhile contiuued 
fais approadies, cast up a mount, and broogfat 
forward fais macfainea. The country all a 
round is mountainous, and seems formed for 
vrar. The river Salsus runs througfa tfae plains» 
and divides them from tfae mountalns, vrhieh 
ali lie upon tfae side of Aipgua» at ahout two 
miles distance from tfae river. Pompey's csmp 
was upon these mountains, within Tievr of Iwth 
the towns, but nearer 10 Ategua ; to whicli he 
could however send no relief, thougfa fais army 
eonsisted of thirieen legions. Of these ho 
chiefly relied on four : two Spanisfa ones, which 
had deserted from Trelwniua ; one formed oot 
of the Roman ootopies in those psrts \ and a 
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femtii, vliidi he bad 'brougbt wiúl him from 
AfricBL The TC8l wiere for the mosi pmt 
mmlé op of fVigltiYes and deseiten. As to 
Ilght4tfmed fooi and caT&lir, we fiv ezceeded 
Idm hoCfa in the nmnber and Koodnem of the 
troopSL 

VIIL BntwhatproTedprtectiianyserHce- 
nhle to Pompey** ^^eslj^n of drawin^ ont the 
war faifco lengtfa, was the natnre of the comitry, 
fnll of moontains, and extremely well adapted 
to encBmpmenta. For almost tfae whole pro- 
vliiee of Farther Spafai, tboogh of an extreme- 
iy fatíle 80il, and aboimding In sprlngB, is 
nefertbeless mj diAeolt of aooen. Here 
tno, on aoDonnt of the fireqnent incnrsions of 
tiie natltfs, aii the places lemote fiom great 
towns» are ftMrtÍlled wíth towen and castles, 
ootered, as in AIHca, not with tiles, but with 
cnrth. On tfaete tfaey piace sentíneli^ iHiose 
Ugh sitaatfaD eommands an crtensive Tiew of 
tbe eoimtrj on all sideti Nay, the greatest 
p«t of tlie towns of thls proTince are bniit on 
nMNmt^ns, and places exceedlngly strong liy 
BBtnre, tlie approachn towUchare eztrpmeiy 
dUicnlt. Thnssic^esare rareábdhasardotts 
lii Spnin, It not being easj to redoce their 
towBS by foree, as happened in the present 
war. Por Pompey, having established his 
eamp between Ategna and Ucnbis, as reiated 
above, and wlthin view of both towns, C«ar 
fiMmd means to possem himseif of an eminence 
▼erj conveniently situated, and onlj about 
finirmiles fimn his own camp, on which he 
bidit a fintress. 

IX Pompej, who, from the qature of the 
gronnd, wasooTerrd by the same erainence, 
and besides at a snfficient distanoe fram GKsar's 
quaiten, soon became sensible of the impor- 
tance of thisposttandasCMarwasseparated 
firora it bj the riYer Salsus, he Imagined that 
the diftculty of sending relief wouid prerent 
bis attempting any thing of that kind fai its 
defHwe. Relying on this persuanon, he set 
out about midnigfat, and attaciccd the fort, 
wfaich had been Terj troublesome to the be- 
sle^^. The enemy npon their approach, set. 
tJinfr np a sfaout, dlsdiarged their jaTelÍns. in 
great numben,and wouiidedmultitiidesofour 
men : but those in the fort making a yigorous 
resistance, and despatching messengen to the 
greatc r camp to inform Cftsar of what had 
faappened, lie hastened to their rellef, with 
three legiona. Hia approach stnick tlie 
ij wkh temr: manj were slafai^ and a 



great nnmber made pftmnen ; nay, multitndes 
in tfaeir fligfat tfarew away tfaehr aims ; inso- 
much that abore fbnr-soore shlelds were fiMind 
wfalefa tfaej faad left behfaid them. 

X The day alter Aignetius anlTed finom 
Italy; with the cavalry, and five standards 
taken fhan the Sangmitfli«*s ; but wns forced to 
qnit hls post bj Aspmias, who likewisebrought 
a retadbroement tpotn Italy to CBsar. Tfae 
same nigfat Pémpey set fire to hls camp, and 
drewtowanis Cordora. A kfaig named Indus, 
who was bringing some troops to Casar, wlth 
a paity of eavairy, fioliowtag the pomiit of tlie 
enemy too briskly, was made priaoner, and 
siahi by tfae Spanish legiouarles; Next day 
our eamlry punmed those who were employ- 
ed in carrylng proYisioiis from the town to 
Pompey's camp, abnost to the rerj walis of 
Curdova, and took fifky prlsonen, besidcs 
faoRies. The same day, Q. Marcius, a military 
tribune fai Pompey*s aimy, desertrd to us. 
At midniglit, the besieged lell fnriously npon 
our works, and by all the methods they could 
devlse, threw fire and combustible matter into 
the trenches. Wfaen the attack was ended, 
C Fundanins, a Roman knigfat, qnkted the 
enemy, and eame over to us. 

XI. Next day, two Spanish legiomuies, 
who pretended they were slaves, were made 
prisonen by a party of onr home ; but being 
brought to the camp, they were known by the. 
soldlen, who had formeriy served under Fabius 
and Pedíus» and deserted fhm TVeboniiis, 
who wouid grant no quaiter, but maswcred 
them fanmedíateiy. At tfae same time, some 
courlen, sent finm Cordovato Pompey, enter- 
faig onr camp by mlstake, were selsed, had 
tfaeir liands cut oif, and then were dlsmissed. 
About nine at night, the besiegt^d, aocoidlng 
to custom, spent a considereble time hi cast'ng 
fire and darts upon our Boldh*re, and wounded 
a great number of men. At day-break they 
satiied npon the sixth legionf %^ho were busy 
at the works, and began a shaip oontest, in 
wfalch, however, onr men got tfae better, though 
the berieged had the advantage of the hlgfaer 
ground: and fiffy of their horse, who had be- 
gun the attack, being vigorously opposed on 
our side, notwithstandlng ail the bioonvenl- 
ences we fought umfar, were obliged io retire 
into the town, with manf wounds. 

XII. Next day Pompey began a line from 
the camp to the river Salsus; and a small 
party of our horse, being atlacked by a mnch 
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ipvatcr bodf of the eneiii j, were driTen íroiii 
dielr port, wtth the loss of three of their num- 
ber. The flaaie ómj, A. Valyiiu, the 100 of 
a fenator, whoee brother wat in Pompey*! 
ciinp, mounted his horM nnd went orer to the 
enemy, leaving nll his bnggnge behind him. 
A 9pj, belonging to Pompey's seconl legion, 
was uken and ilain. At the aame time, a 
buUei was ehot intothe town, with this inscrip- 
tion : That notíce should be given« by the 
signal of a buckler, when Casar adTanced to 
storm the town. This encooraging aome to 
hope that thej might scale the walls, and 
possess themselves of the town without dan- 
ger, thej fell the next óaj to sappiog them, 
and threw down a considerable pait of tlie 
outward wail. Tbey then endeavoured to 
mount the breach, but were made prisonen, 
and afterwards emplojed bj the garrison to 
make an offer of surrenderiiig the town to 
Cmsar, on condition that he would suffer them 
to march out with tlieir baggage. The an- 
Bwer was, that it had been alwajs his custom 
to give, not aocept of cooditions : which being 
leported to the gairíson, they set up a 
ahout, and began to pour their darts upon our 
men firom the whole circuit of the wall; 
which gave reason to believe that the garrison 
intended that day to make a vigorous sallj. 
Wlierefore surrounding the towu with our 
troops, tlie conflict was for some ttme nuUn- 
taioed wiih great violence, aud one of our 
batteries úirew down a tower belonging to the 
enemy, iu which were áve of their men and a 
boj, wiiode office ii was to observe the batterj. 

XI I í. After Uiis, Pompej erected a fiart on 
the other side of tlie Salsus, in which he met 
with no interrupiion írom our men, and gloried 
noi a iittle in ihe imagination of having pos- 
sessed himself of a post so near us. AÍso the 
foUowing da j, eztending hhnself in like man- 
ner still £uther, he came up with our out- 
guard of cavalrj ; and chaiging them briskl j» 
cibliged several squadrons, and ihe light-aimed 
foot, to give ground ; manjofwiiom, bj rea- 
son of the smailness of their numbers, incapa- 
ble of anj vigorous opposition, were irodden 
down bj the enemj's horee. This passed 
within view of boih camps, and noi a iittle aiii- 
maied the Pompeiaus, to see our men pushed 
80 ftr ; but l^ing ai'terwards reinfiMnced bj a 
partj from our camp, thej foced about wit}i 
desigu to renew ihe %bL 

XIV. In all battlcs uf ilu} horse ihis is 



foond to hold ; that when the troopen di»» 
mount with design to charge the infantrj, the 
match evermoro proves unequal, as happai- 
ed on the preeent occasion. Foraselectbodf 
of the enemj's llgfat-«imed foot, ooming mi- 
expectedlj upon oor horse, thej alighted to 
sustain the charge. Tlitts fai a vcrj Itttle tíme, 
finomahorBeitbecameafootskirmiah,and again 
from a fooi, changed to a horse enooonter» in 
which our men wera driven back io their verj 
lines; but being ihere reinforoed, abooi a 
hundred and twentj-three of the enemj were 
slain, several foroed to throw down their arm% 
manj wounded, and the rest pursued qufte to 
their camp. On our side, a hundred and 
deven men were slain, besides twelve Ibot 
soldiers and ftve troopers wounded. 
* XV. Towards the eveningof ihesame daj, 
the fight, as usual, was renewed before the 
walls ; and the enemj having ihrown manj 
darts, and a great quantitj of fire fiom the 
battlements, proceeded aflerwaids to an ac- 
tion of unexampleíied crueltj aiid barbarítj : 
for in the verj sight of our troops thej fell to 
murdering ihe citisens, and tumbling ihem 
headloog from the walls ; an instance of in- 
humaniij of which no parallel is to be íbttnd 
in ihe historj of the most avage nations. 

XVI. When nighi came on, Pompej sent 
a messenger, unluiown to iis, io ezhoit the 
garrison to make a vigoroua sailj about mid- 
night, and set fire to our towers and mounL 
Accordinglj having poured upon us a grent 
quaniitj of darts and fire, aiid destrojed a 
considerable oart of the rampart, thej opened 
tlie gate which laj over against, and within 
view of Pompej*s camp, sallied out with 
ali tlieir forces, cairjing wiih them &scinea 
to fiii up ihe ditch ; books and fire to destroj 
aiid reduce to ashes ihe barracks, which 
the soldiers had built mosilj of reeds to de- 
fend them from the winter; and some silver 
and rich apparei to scatter amoog the ttotM, 
that while our men should be emplojed in se- 
curing ihe plunder, the j might fight their waj 
through , and escape to Pompe j ; wlio, in ezpec- 
tatioii that ihej would be able to effect tiieir 
design, luid crossed the Salsus wiih his armj, 
where he continued all night in order of bat- 
Ue, to favour iheir reireaL Bui thoughour mea 
had no apprehension of ihis design, their valonr 
enabled them io frosirate the attempt,and re- 
pulse the enem j, wiih manj wounds. Tbej 
even made Uiemselves masters of the qmil. 
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iW**T anns, and loiiie prÍioDen, wbo wen pvi 
lo énth next dsf. At the nine tbiie a de- 
sener fnni the town mfimed iis, that Jaman^ 
wlio was emplojed in the nine irtieD the citi- 
iciis were maaaacred, eaclaimed agaiiiai it as 
a cnu'I and borbaroos action, which ill snited 
tlie lcind treatment thcy had leoeiTed, and 
was a direct TiolatioQ of the lawa of hoepita- 
lity. 9 He added many Ihings besides, which 
made such an impiessioo opon the gairisQn, 
that they desisted fiom the massacie. 
• XVU. TheneztdayTiilliuSyalientenant- 
general, aocompanied by C. Antooins of Lo- 
sitania, came to Coaar, and addiessed him to 
thls effect : " Would to heaVen I had rather 
been one of your soldiers, than a foUower of 
C. Pompey, and giTen those pioo& of Yalour 
and constancy in obtaining Tictories for you^ 
lather tban in suffering for him. The only 
advantage we reap from following'his baii- 
neis are doleful applanses; being reduced 
to the condition of indigent citisens, and by 
the melancholy fiUe of our country raniced 
among íts enemies; w^ haring uever shared 
with Pompey in his good fortune, find our- 
selTes yet involTed in his disgrace ; and 
aíler sustaining the attack of so maiiy armed 
legions, emplojing ourseÍTes day and night 
Ín worlu of defence, ezposed to the darts 
and swords of our fellow-citiieiis : Tan- 
qiiïshed, deserted bf Pompey, and compelied 
io giTe way to the superíor Talour of your 
troops, find ourBelTcs at last obliged to haTe 
reconrse to your clemency, and implote that 
you will iiot show yonrselTes less piacable 
to fellow-citisens, than you haTC so often 
been to foreign nationa." "I am rpady," 
retanied Caesar, ''to show the same fiiTour 
to dtisens whicfa Tanqnished nations haTe 
always receiTed at my hands." 

XyiIL Theambossadorsbeingdismissed, 
wlien they nRÍTed at the gate of the town, 
Tiberius TuUius obsenring thai C. Antony 
did not foliow him, retnnied to the gate and 
laid hold of him, upon which diawing a poniard 
from his breasty he wounded him in the hand, 
and in this condition they both fled to CsBsar. 
At the same time the standaid-bearer of the 
Ini legion came OTcr to onr camp, and re- 
ported that the day when the skinnish hiq>- 
pened between the horse, no less than thirty- 
fiTe of his company fell ; but it was not allowed 
to mention it in Pompey*s camp, or so rouch 
as own the ioss of one man. A slaTo, whose 



was fai Caiar'scaaip, aiid wfao faad left 
faifl wifis and son in the dty» cni faii maiia^i 
tfaroaty and deceiTÍng tfae gnaidiy eicaped 
priTaiely to Pompey'i campi iHience, by 
means of a bollet, on wiiicfa fae inscribed fais 
intelligenoe, fae gaTO us noiice oi the piepar- 
atipni made fiir ifae defence of tfae place. 
Wfaen we liadread tfae Inacription, tfaose who 
were cmployed to throw the bnUet retiiniing 
io tfae étby, two Losítaiiian brotfaers deserted, 
aad infiinned ns, tfaai Pmnpey in a q>eecfa 
made to liis soldien liad said: Thai ai fae 
foond ii fanpooible to relieTe tfae town, lie waa 
reaoÍTed to witfadraw prÍTaiely In tfae night, 
andretiretowarditheiea; towiiidiooemade 
answer, thai ii wai better io lianrd a battle, 
than taJce refiige in flighi ; for wliicfa lie was 
immediaiely kiUed. At tfae nme iime lome 
of his courieis were interoepted, wfao were en- 
deaTouring to get into tlie town. Caesar lent 
tlic letters to the inhabitants, and one of tlie 
uiessengers begging his life, he gianted it, 
with prumise of líirther rewaid, if he would 
set fire to the enemy's wooden iuireL The en- 
terprise wiis noi withoui dilBculty : he under- 
took it, howeTer, bui was slain in the attempt 
The same nifffat a deserter informed us that 
Pompey and Labienus were greailjoffended ai 
tiie massacre of the citietns. 

XIX. About nine ai nigfat, ooe of our 
wooden towers, wiiich had been seTerely bat- 
tered by the enemy's engines, gaTO way as far 
as the third story. Ai the same time a sharp 
action happened near Uie walls, and the be- 
sieged; assisted by a fiiToorable wind, Inirned 
the remaining part of tliai tower and another. 
Nezt moming a mairon tlirew herseif fiom 
the wall, and came orer to onr camp, repori- 
ing, thai the reai of lier fiunUy had faitended 
the aame, bui were apprehended and pui to 
death : lUtewiae a letter was thrown orer, in 
which was written ; '' Minuiiui io CiBsar : 
Pompey hai abandoned me; if yoa will 
grant me my life, I piomlie to lenre you 
with the Hime fiddity and attadiment I haTe 
iiitlierto manifeited towards iiim." At the 
aame time tfae deputiei wiio faad iieen sent lie- 
fore to Caesar iiy tfae gairison, now waited on 
hhn a seoond iiine, offerfaig to deliTer up tiie 
towii nexi day, upon a bare grent of their 
lÍTes; to which fae replied that he was Caesar, 
andwouldperfonnhiswordl ThusimTÍngmade 
himself master of the place ihe nineteenth of 
Feimiarj, he was saluted emperor by tiie ann/. 
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XX. Fmstpej beinp; infonurd by mmm 
dcMrtfln tiiat Ihe town had nirrenderpd, re- 
Mf ed hie camp lowards Ucubis» when he 
began to build redouUs, and lecure hiiaadf 
wiih iinea. Cnsar also decanped awi drew 
near him. At the carae tiae a SfMnish áe- 
g^iouary floldier deaertiiíip to our camp, in- 
tbrmed tu, that Poanpey had aaBeraliled the 
people of Ucubis, and given it tlien in chorge 
lo iiiqoire diligently who favoured hia paity, 
wlio that of tlie cttemy. Sone time after, 
the tlave, who, as we IwTe reiated abore, had 
murdered hii aBaster, wai taken ia a mine and 
burat aiive. About the Mme time eight Spa- 
Biah centuriooB camo over to CB«r; and in 
a BÍtínhbh between our cavalry and tliat of 
tlie enemy, we were repulaed, and lome of 
our iight-Bmed foat wounded. Tlie tame 
tttglit we took four of the enemy*a spies. One, 
as being a legiooary soidier» was belieaded, 
but the otlier ihree, wlio were slaves, were 
cruciied. 

XXL I1ie day foilowing, some of the ene- 
m^*6 cavalry and light-armed iníantry de- 
sf'ited iQ tts , and alxnit eieven of their horse 
faiiing upon a party of our men that were sent 
tu fetch water, kilied some, and took otliers 
prisonm ; amongst which last were eight 
troopers. Next day Pompey liefaeaded seren- 
ty-four persons as fiftvourers of Cesar*s cause, 
orderini^ the rest, wlio lay under the same 
siispicion, to be oarried back to the town, 
of whom a hundred and twenty escaped to 
Ccsar. 

' XXIL Some time after, the depoties of 
Bursavolay i^iom C«sar had taken prlsoners 
iu Ateguay aad sent aloog witfa fais own am- 
iMssadors to their city, to inform them of the 
massacre of the Ateguans, and what they had 
to apprehend from Pompey, wfao suffered his 
soldien to murder their hosts, and commit 
ali manner of crimes with impunity, arriving in 
tfae town, nooe of our deputies, ezcept such as 
were natives of ^ ploce, durst enter the city, 
thoogfa tfaey wereaU Roman knights and sen> 
ators. Butaftermanymessagesbackwanland 
forward, wfaen tha deputies were upoo their 
retuni, tfae garrtson pursaed and put them aii 
to tfae sword, ezoepttwo, who escaped to O»- 
sar, and informed him of wfaat faad happened. 
Some time after; tfae Bursavolenses aending 
spies to Ategua, to know tfae trotfa of wiiat 
bad faappened, and ftndtng the report of our 
deputles conflnned, were for staning to deatfa | 



faim wfao had lieen the cause of tfae miirder of 
the depHties, mid were witfa dtficultyreatnaii. 
ed fimm laying vioieot faands upon lilm, which 
in tfae end proved the oocasion of their own 
destruction. For having' oUained ieave of 
tihe inhabitaBts to go ia pcrson to C«ar and 
justify himseif, he privately drew together 
some troops ; and wken he thought himaelf 
stroag efMMigh. retunied in the nlght, and was 
treacfaerousiy admitted farto tfae town ; where 
fae made a dreadful massacre of the inhabi- 
tants, siew all tfae leaders of the oppoaite 
party, and reduced tfae plaoe under fals obie- 
dience. Soon after, some slaves wfao faad 
deserted Informed ua, tfaat he had sold ail tha 
goods of the citiaeBSy and that Pompey auiTer- 
ed iione of fais soldien to quit the camp but 
unarmed, because síBce the takingof Afee- 
gua, many despairlng of soocess, fled into 
Betliuria, having givenoveraii expectation of 
victory ; and that if any deseited frm oor 
camp, tfaey were pnt among tfae ligfaUained 
ivfantry, wfaose pay was only sixteeu aases a 
day. • 

XXIIL Tfae day followiiig Cassar removcd 
fais camp nearer to Pompey's, and liegan to 
draw ^ line to the river Salsiis. Here, while 
our men were employed in tfae work, some of 
the enemy feli upon us fram the faigfaer groandt 
and as we were in no condition to make reBis- 
tanoe, wounded gveat numbera, obliging' us, 
oontrary to custom, to retreat Tfais being 
perceived, two centurions of tfae iltfa legioa 
passed tfae river, and restored the battle; 
wfaen urging tfae enemy witfa astonisfaing bni- 
very, one of tfaem feli overwhelroed by tfae 
multitude of darts discfaai^d Irom above. 
Tfae otfaer continiied the combat for sooie 
time ; but aeeing himseif in danger of being 
surrounded, as he was eadeavouring te make 
good fais retreat^ fae stumbied and felL His 
deatfa being known, tfae enemy flocked to- 
getfaer fai stili greater nnmbere, npon wfateh 
our cavaUy passed the river, and drove them 
quite back to thefar Intrencfaments ; b^ pomi* 
faig tfaem witli too mnch heat, were surrounded 
by their cavairy and li||^ht-anned fuot : wfaere, 
but for tfae most astonisfaing efiiDits of bravery, 
tfaey must all unavoidably faave been raade 
prisoners : for tliey were so faemmed fan by 
the enemy's itaies, tfaat tfaey wanted room to 
defend themselves. Many were woitnded on 
our side in these two encounten, and araoog 
tfae rest Clodiiis Aquitiusi but as tfae ight 
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iNm CMTled on moaúy at a diateiice, only the 
two eaámioúa, of wfaom mention has beeo al- 
ready made, and whera the deslre of gloiy ren- 
deted regardlesa of thelroiwn safetj, were kiíled. 

XXIV. Next day both parties wiUidraw- 
ÍnHf írom Socicaria, we contlnned our worlu. 
Biit Pompey, observing that oor fort had cut 
off his commonicatton with AspaTia, which is 
aboutive miles distant from Ucubis, judged 
Itnecessarytocometoabattle. Yethedidnot 
offer it upon equal terms, but chose to draw 
up hls men uponahili, thathe might haTe 
the advantage of the higher ground. Mean- 
wliile both sides endeavouring to posMss 
themseÍTes of an eminenee tliat lay extremely 
oonvenient, we at hMt got the better of the 
Pompeians. and drove them finom the plafai. 
The alaughter was very great, and wonld have 
been stiil greater, liad they not beenprotectcd 
by the moontain rather tlian their Taiottr. 
Night came on very oppoitnneiy to fiivour their 
escape; withoutwhicli onrmen, thoogh few 
in number, wouid have entirely cut off tlieir 
retreat Pompey lost on tliia occasion three' 
hundred and twenty-four light aimed foot, and 
about a hundred and thifty-eight legiaoary 
aoldiera, besides these mhOÊt anaour and tpoÚM 
we carried oft Thna the death of the two 
oentnrionsp which happcned tho day before, 
was fully revenged« ' 

XXV. The day after, Pompey's horae ad- 
vanced according to their usual custom to our 
lines ; for only the cavalry durat venture to 
draw up on eqoai ground. Tbey therefore 
began to skirmish vrlth our men who were at 
worky the legionarifs caiiing out to us at the 
wme time tochoose oor fieid of liattle, with de- 
sign to make us beifeve tiiat they desired no- 
thing 90 mnch as to come to blows. Upon this 
faivitation our mea quitted tlieemfaienoe where 
they were eiicamped, and advanced a grrat 
way into the plain, deslring no advantage of 
ground. But none of tht enemy had the 
boidness to preaent themselves, Antistlus 
Turpio exoepted: who, presumbig on his 
strength, and &ncying no one on our side a 
mateh for túm, offered ns defiance. Up- 
on thls ensoed a cooibat not uniike tliat reooid- 
ed of Memnon and Achiiles. For Q. Pom 
pelus Niger, a Roman knight, born in Itaiy, 
qnlttlng his rank, advanced to the encounter. 
The ieroe air of Aiitistioa havtaig engaged 
the atiention of all, the two armiea draw up 
to be apecteton of the Isaue of thia chaiienge, 



and expresaed no lesi impatience than tf 
the whoie fortune of the war had depend«'«l 
upon it ; and the wishes on both sides for sur- 
cess were equai to tbe aiixiety and concent 
each felt for his own comliaiant. They ntU 
vanced into the plain with great coura^* 
having each a respiendent buckler of curioii* 
workmanship. And doubtless the combfii 
wonid liave been aoon decided, had not aome 
light-armed foot, drawn up near the lines, to 
serve as a guard to the camp, becanae of the 
approach of the enemy's horse • * * Our 
horse in retreatíng to the camp, beingwarBily 
puraued by the enemy, snddenly faced abont 
with great cries ; whidi so terrified the Pom- 
pelana, that they immeifiately betook them- 
selves to flight and retreated to their camp 
with the loss of many of their men. 

XXVI. Caesar, to reward the vaiour of the 
Caasian troops, presented them with thirteen 
thouaand sesteroes, distributed ten thousand 
more among the ilght araied foot, and gave 
Caasius himaeif two golden chains. The 
aame day^ A. Bebhis, C. Flavius, and A. 
Tkebellius» Roraan knights of Asti, irith their 
liones richly caperfsoned and adomed with 
sUver, carae over to Cnsar, and informed hfan, 
that ali the rest of the Roman knights fai 
Pompey's camp had, like them, conspired io 
come and Join htan, but that a diacovery be- 
ing made of their desicn. by a slave, they liad 
been ali seiaed, themselves exceptedj who 
during the confbsion found means to escape. 
Hie aame day lettera were faitercepted, sent 
by Pompey to Uraao, fanporting : " That 
bitherio he bad ail the suceess againstthe 
enemy lie could desire, and wuuld have ended 
the war much sooner than was expeoted, 
couid he have brought them to fight hfan 
upon equai terms: that he dld not thtaik it 
advHiabie to venture new-levied troopa on a 
pfadn : that the enemy defending t^emselves 
Vrith tlieir iines, aeemed taiclbiable to drawout 
the war to length, Investing clty after city. 
and thenoe suppiying themseives with provi- 
sions : tliat he wouid thereforo endeavonr to 
protect the towns of his party, and brfaig the 
war to as speedy an Issne as posslble : that he 
wooid send them a reinforoement of some co- 
horts, and made no doubt of forcing Cassar fai a 
short time to an engagement, by cutUnf off 
lils proviBÍooa.'' 

XXVII. Some tfane after, aa ovr men 
were eareieoaly diapenod abont the worka, a 
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few horw wm kUled, wlio ha«I pmit to a for- 
rst of olives to felch wood. Several slaves 
desetted at this Ume, and informed ii% that 
erer since the actloo ai Soritia oo the seTenth 
of Maich, the caeaiy had been under oontinual 
alams^ and appointed Attiiis Vanis to guard 
the linea. The saaM day Pompey decampMl, 
aad posted himself in an olive-wood over 
agafai* Hispalis, Casar, before he removed, 
waited till mldnight» wlien the moon began 
to appear. At hls depaiture he oidered fire 
to be set to the fiirt of Ucubis, which the ene- 
my had abandoned, and that the wliole army 
should rendeivoQS in the grMter camp. He 
afterwards laid siege to Ventisponte, which 
surrendered; and marching to Camicaf en- 
Vamped over against Pompey, who had bum- 
ed the city, becanse the garrison refused to 
open the gaies to him. A soldier who had 
nmrdered hís brother in the camp, being in- 
tercepted by our men, was soouiged and put 
to drath. CMar, stiU pursuing his march, 
arrived in the plains of Munda, and pitcbed 
bis camp opposito to that of Pompey. 

XX VIII. Nextday as CsBsar was preparing 
to set out with the army, notlce was sent him 
1>7 his spies, that Pompey had been hi order of 
liattle ever since midm|^t. Upon this intel- 
ligenoe he ordered the standard to be errcted. 
Pompey had taken this re^lutioa in conse- 
quence of hb letter to the inhabitants of Unao^ 
who were his fiim adherents, hi which he told 
them that Cmsar refused to come down into 
the plain, because his aimy cnnsisted mostly 
of new-levied troops. This had greatiy con- 
firmed the city in iu allegiance, which there- 
fore serving as a ture resource behind bbn, he 
thought he might hasard a battle without 
danger ; and the rather, as he was very ad- 
vantageously encamped : for, as we observed 
before, this country is full of hilis, which nin 
in a oontinued chain^ without any considerable 
breaks or hoUowB. 

XXIX. fiut we must by no means omit an 
aoddent whkAk feU out aboui this time. The 
two camps were divided from one anotlier by a 
plain abont ive miles in eztent, insomuch that 
Fompey by his situatlon ciOoyed a double de- 
fence. On one side, the town seated on an 
eminence; on the other, the nature of the 
groundwhere tlie camp stood: for across this 
▼alley nn a rívuiet» which rendered the ap- 
proach of the mountahi extremeiy diíBcnlty 
because it fonaed a deep moTMs on the n'ght. 



Csesar nade no doubt bnt the enemy would 
descend into the plain and cqme to a battle, 
and his vrhole army were of the same mind ; 
the rather because the plaln would give their 
cavalry fi^l room to act, and the day was so 
serene and clear, that the gods seemed to have 
sent ít on puipose to bring ooanengagempnL 
Oar men rejcriced at the &voorabIe opportu- 
nity : some, however, were not altogether ex- 
empt from fear, when tbey considered that 
their all was at stake^ and the uncertainty of 
what ml^t be their htt an hour after. He 
advanced, however, to the ield of battle, fnliy 
persoaded that the enemy wouid do the same ; 
but they durst not ▼enture above a mile from 
the town, being determined to shelter them- 
selves under itswalls. Our men stiU con. 
Unued before them in oider of battic ; but al- 
tbough the eiiuality of the ground sometlmes 
tempted them to come and dispute th« victory, 
they nevertheless still kept their post on the 
mountaln, in the neigfabouriiood of the town. 
We doubled our speed to reach the rívulet, 
without their stirring from the place whrre 
they stood. 

XXX. Tbeir aimy consisted of thirteen le- 
gions: thecavalrywasdrawnuponthewiDgs, 
with six thousand light-aimed infantry, ond 
aboot the same number of auxiliaríes. We 
had only eighty heavy aimed coliorts, aod 
elght thousand hone. M^en we came to the 
extremity of the plain, as the gnnmd was very 
disadvantageous, it wonld have been dangvrous 
for us to advance ftither, because the eiirmy 
were ready to charge us from the eminences : 
and therefore, that we might not rashly eii- 
tangle ourselves, Cssar had taken care to 
mark beforehand how far we might advance 
%irith safety. The aimy when oommaDded to 
halt, murmured greatly, as if they had been 
kept back from a ceitatai victory. Tbe delay, 
however, served to enliven the enemy, who 
fimcied that our troops were afraid of coming 
to blows. They therefare had the boldness 
. to advance a little way, yet without quiUing 
the advantage of their post, the approach to 
which was extremely dangerous. The tenth 
legion^ as usual^ was on the right ; the thinl 
and ftflh on the left, with the auxiliary troopa 
and cavalry. At length the battle began with 
a shout. 

XXXL ButthooghoarmenweroBuperiQr 
to the enemy hi courage, they nevertheless 
defiended themselvet ao well by the'advantaga 
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of the liiglier groand^ the shmits were so loud, fix'm^ the heads of the deceased upon swords 
aod the discfaarge of daits on bodi sides so and lances, planted them all around the woric, 
great, that we aimost began to despair of vic- '• to stríke the frreBter terrar into the besteged, 
^**^- ^or the fint onset and clamour^ wi Ji | aiid keep awake in them a sense of our braverf, 

Amidst these moumful objects did they find 
themselres shut in, when our men began the 
attack, which was roanaged chiefiy by the 
Gauls. Younfr Valeríus, who had escaped to 
CordoTa with some horse, informed Sextus 
Pompey of what had happened; who, upon 
recejpt of the moumful news, distríbuting 
what money hê had about him to the troopers, 
left the town about nine at night, under pre- 
tenoe of ^ing to find out Qesar, to treat of 
an accommodation. On the other side Civ 
Pompey, attended by a few hone and foot, 
took the road of Carteia, where his fleet lay, 
and wfaich was about a hundred and seyenty 
miles distant firom Cordova. Wfaen he was 
arrived within etght miles uf the place, fae 
sent P. Calvitios, his cami>-marshal, before» to 
fetch a litter to carry faim to tfae town, be« 
cause fae found himself out of order. Tfae 
litter came, and when he entered the town, 
those of hls party waited on faim prívately, to 
receive his orders aboot the- management of 
the war. As they assembled round the plaoe 
in great crowds, Pompey quitting his litter, put 
himself under their protection. 

XXXIII. Caesar^after the battle, seeing 
the circumvallation of Munda oompletcdy 
marched to Cordova. Thoae of tho enemy 
who faad escaped tfae siaugfater,- possessing 
themselves of a bridge upon the approach of 
our men, called out to them with'an air of de- 
rision^ Wfaat ! we are no mora than a handf ul 
of men escaped finom the battle, and shall we 
be allowed no place of retreat T Immediately 
they prepared to defend the biidge. Caesar 
passed the river» and encamped on the other 
side. Scapula, who had stirred up the ireed- 
men to a revoit, esa^^ing afler the battle to 
Cordova, when he found faimseif besic^ged, as- 
sembled ail fais fiDÍiowers, ordered a funerai 
pile to be erected, and a magnificent supper 
served up ; wlien, putting on liis ricfaost dress, 
fae dirtributed his plate and ready money 
amonghis domestics, supped cheerfully, an- 
nointed himseif once and again, and iast of 
ali, ordered one of his freedmen to despatch 
iiim, and anotlier to set fire to the piie. 

XXXIV. Cnsar had no sooner encamped 
before the place, tlian a division arose among 
the infaabitants, between thoae wfao fiivoured 



whicfa an enemy is most ^ to l)e dismayed, 

were pretty equal in tfae present encouiiter. 

AU foiii^t witfa eqoal valoor ; tfae place was 

cowtreú with anowsaiid darts, and great num- 

bera of the enemy feli. We have aiready ob- 

arrred that tfae tenth iegion was on the ríglit, 

wfaich^ thougfa not considerabie for the number 

of men^ was nevertheless formidable on ac- 

oount of its oourage; and so pressed tlie enemy 

oii that alde, that tfaey were obliged to draw 

a legion from tfae right wing to reinforce the 

left, and prevent its being taken in fiank. 

Upon this motion, our cavalry im the ieft feii 

npon FoDjpey's rigfat wing, weakened by the 

depstfture of the iegkm ; but they defended 

theniseives with so mucli bravery and resolu- 

tkm, as to stand in need of no new troops to 

snpport them. Meanwhiie the cieshíng of 

■rmoar, mingied witfa tfae shouts of the com- 

faatants, and the groans of the dying and 

woonded, terrified the new-raised soIdierB) 

fair, aa Ennios says,they fought hand to hand, 

foQt to foot, and sfaieid to sfaieid. But thoogfa 

the en«*my fooght witfa the utmost vigour, tfaey 

were obliged to give ground, and retire to- 

wards the town. The battie was fought on 

the feast of Baccfaus, and the Pompeians were 

enttreiy rooted and ptit to flight , insomucfa 

tfaat not a man conid Imve escaped, had they 

not sfaeltered tfaemseives in the piace wfaence 

they advanced to the cliarge. The enemy 

lost on thto occasion upwards of thirty thousand 

men, and among tfae rest Labienus and AtUus 

Vams, wbose funerai obsequies were per» 

formed npon the fieid of battie. They had 

iikewise three tliousand Roman knights kilied, 

pardy of Italy , partly of tfae province. A Ixmt 

a tfaousaad were slain on our side, partiy foot, 

paitly faone; and five faundred wounded. 

We gained thirteen ^agles and standards, and 

made aeventeen oAcers imsoners. Siich was 

tfae iasoe of this action. 

XXXIL The remains of Pompey*s army 
retreating to Munda, with design to defend 
themseives in that town, it becnme necessnry 
to invest it. The dcad lx>dies of tlie enemy, 
heaped togeiher, served instead of a rampart, 
and tfaeir javeiins aiid darts were fixed up as 
palisades. Upon these we hnng Uieir buck- 
lers to stippiy the place of a breast-work, and 
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Cmw, aod Uioae wbo were in tke Isterest of 
Pompex, ■Uendeii wiili ao nide a cUniottr, 
thatiiraKdiedoiircainp. Diiring tlie oontest, 
'eoaie legions, compoMd partly of fogitÍTei, 
|»rtl j of slaTet manuniitted by Pompey, came 
■nd lurfendered themselvea to Cceiar. But 
tbe thirteenth le gion prepered to defend the 
place, and with that view pomemed them- 
aelvei of the wmlla and some towersy in spite 
of ali the opposition they met with ; whichob- 
lifed the other paity to send deputies to Casar 
lÍM'aid. Uponthisthoaewboescapedootofthe 
batUe set ire to the place and our men entering 
■i the saioe time, slew about twenty-two thou- 
aaiid oí them, besidee those wfao weie slain 
witbout the walb ; and thua became maaten 
of the town. Wliilst Casar was emplof ed in 
tbis sirge, tbose wbo were biocked up at 
Mnnda nmde a saily, but were driven faack 
inlo the town with considerable losa. 

XXXV. The«oe C«ar maiched to Hia- 
palia, wbich sent deputies Ui sne fior pardon, 
and obtahied it. Tbougfa the dtiaens aasured 
blm that they were able to defend the town 
with their own Ibroes, he neveitheless tbought 
it praper to send Caninius, hia lieutenant, 
thllber with sooie troopa» aad encamped liim- 
aelf beibni the pláoe. There waa in the town 
n strong paity of Pompeians, who, displeased 
to nee CsHar'stroopsveoeived withinthe waUs, 
depvted secretlr ooe Pbilo, a seaious partia- 
an of Pompey, and weil known tai Lusitaniay 
to beg assiftanoe eí Ceciiius Niger, sumamed 
The Barbanws^wholayencamped near Lenius, 
withastrongaffmyofLuiitBnians. Theseap- 
proached the town towaids night, got over the 
walls, surprised the sentineis and gairíson» shut 
tbe gates^and began to defend the pJace. . « 

XXXVL During tbese transactkms, de- 
putiea airived íram Caiteia, with aooounta of 
their baving secured Pompej; boping bj this 
aervloe to atone fer thrir fonner faoit of shut- 
ting the gates agahiat Casar. Meantime the 
Lusitantens in Hispails stiil oontlnued pillag- 
ing the iown, which, thougb known to Cnsar, 
dld not yet detennine him to pieas ittoo hard^ 
iest tbey shouid in drspair set ftre to the town, 
and destray the wails. It was reaoived bi 
councii to soffer the Lusitanians to escape ili 
the night by a saiiy, yet so that the tUng 
mlgfat noi appear designed. Ih tbis aailx, 
they set flre to the sh^ that were In tbe river 
Betls, and whiie our men were empioyed in 
êMttaiguÍabÍng the flamei^ endenvouied to get 



off : bot betng overtalun bj tbe cavaliy^ 
mostiy cut u> piecea. Thence lie mardied Ui 
Asta, which submitted. Munda baving been 
now a iong wliile liesÍFged, many of tboae wbo 
liad escaped out of the battle, deipairíng oi 
safetj, sorrendered to us ; aiid betng formed 
Into a Íegion, consptrrd among themaeivea, 
tbat, upon a signai given the garrison abonid 
saliy out bi the níght, whiie they at the aanM 
tdne sluMild begin a massacre in tlie campu 
But the pioi being discovered, they wcsw 
nezt nigbt, at the clianging of the thlrd 
watch, ail put lo di*ath without tlie n«ipait. 

XXXVIL The Cjirteians, whUe Cmw 
was employed in reduciiig tiie other towaa 
upon his rouie^ feil iato a disseusion aboat 
jouag Pompey. 'Í'bere wrre two partiea in 
tbe town, oiie ihat had srnt the depnties to 
Caaar, aiid another in the Pompetaui intereaL 
These laat prevailtaig, setind the gaiea» and 
made a dreadfui slaugliter of their advenarica. 
Pompey himself was wcmiided in tbe finaj^ bni 
escaping to his ships» fled with about thúiy 
gaiieya. Didius, who was at Oadts, witb C^ 
sar*! ieet» liearing of whai had happened, im- 
medlatei j saiied tai pursuit of them, ■**tH!'iig 
at the same t w some cavaiiy aad lufantry 
aiong the coasty to prevent hia getting off bj 
land. Pompey had deparUMl with so maeh 
precipitation from Ciuteia,tiiatlietooknotane 
to funiish litaaseif with water, wiiich oUiging 
htan to stifi by the way, Dklí« came np with 
htaa afker four dnys* saiiing; tnok some of kia 
ships, and bumcd tbe rest. 

XXXVIII. Pompey,withafinrfbUowef«» 
escaped to a piace strongly fbctiM by nn- 
ture ; of which tbe troops sent in pnnyit of 
liim baving oertain inteiligence bj their aoonta» 
foliowed daj and night. He was wounded 
tai the shouider and ieft leg, and bad beaidea 
strained his aude, all wbich greatly retarded 
his fUght, and obiiged bim to make nse of n 
iitter. A Lusitantaw iiaving diaoveeed tka 
piace of his retreat, he waa quickly siiiTound» 
ed by our cavairy and ooborts. Seetaig kbn» 
seif betreyed, he took refuge in a posi nain- 
railf slrong, and which couid easiij lie defend- 
ed bj a few men, becaiise tbe approach io it 
was eztremeij ctilBeuit. We allempted to 
stonn it, biit were repnlaed, and vigoraaaly 
pursued by the enemy ; and meeting with no 
better suocess, afier severai triais^ we at leagtk 
reaoived to iay siege to the piaoe, li seemiag 
too haaaidous to foroe IL Aooofdtai^gly n teiw 
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yra* trÁ^pAf niui liiitia drown rouiid the 
place : whích tJii; ciieiny perceiviiig, tliought 
proper to bctakc themselvcs tu flight. 

XXXIX. Pompey, as we have observcil 
abme, being' lamc and woimded, was in no 
condiiioi) io iiiaicc a speedf retmit; and tbe 
ratlier, becaiuie tlie piace Vi'as such. that he 
cotild use neither horse nor litter. He saw 
hii peeple drlven from the fort, massocred on 
all sldes, mid himself left without resoorce. 
lo this extreraity he fled to a cave, where he 
coold not easíly be discovered, unlcss he was 
betrayed by the prísoners. Here he was slain^ 
and his head brought to Caesar the twelfUi of 
April, just as he was setting out for Hispalis^ 
and aherwards ezposed to the view of the 
people. 

XL. After the death of young Pompey. 
Didius, proud of his success, hauled some of his 
▼essels ashore to be refitted, and retired him- 
selftoaneighbouríngfort. The Lusitanianswho 
had escaped from the battle of Munda, rali j- 
ing; in greut bodies, fiMiucl thrniselves strong 
enough to make liead ugaiiist iiim. Thoi^h 
the preservatioii of the fleet was what princi- 
pally engaged his attention, he wajs yet neces- 
sítated to nud^e trequent sallies, to chpck tlio 
ínsolence of the enemy. These daily skir- 
mishes gave aii opportunitj of projecting an 
ambttscade ; for which purpose tliey divided 
tfaeir troops into three bodies. Didius saiied 
aecording to custom ; when, upon a signal 
given^ one of the parties advanced to set fire 
to the fleet, and another counterfeiting a re- 
retreat, drew him insensibly into the ambus- 
cade, where he was surrounded and slain with 
Bost of his followersyfighting valiantlj. Some 
eicaped in bóats which they found on the 
coast ; others made for the galleys by swim- 
iBÍiig, and weighing anchor, stood out to sea. 
A great many 8ave<l themselves in this manner, 
but the Lusitanians got ali the baggage. C»- 
sarmeanwhileretumedfrom Calesto HispaliSt 

XLI. Fabius Maximus, whom he had lefi 
to coutÍMue the seige of Munda, carried on the 
approaches with great success ; insomuch that 
the enemy seeing themselves shut up on all 
rides, resolved to attempt a saily ; but wm 
lepulsed with great loss. Our men seiied 
thJs <^)portunity to get possession of the town, 
iod niade all the rest prisonen. Thence they 
drew towards Ursao^a town exceedinglystrong 
both by nature and art, and capable of resist- 
ing an enemy. For there is not so much as 



a rívulet wiUiin eight niiles of the place^ nor 
any spriiig, bui thal which supplies Uie town« 
Add to ail this, that the wood necessary foi 
buiidúig towers aud oUier mach'uies, was to be 
fetched írom a distance of six miles ; becaus^ 
youug tomyej, to render Uk> su'jrt'iuoredifli- 
cult> liad cut down all thc \í(kh 1 round Uie plaoe ; 
which obliged our nieu to bring ull Uie materí- 
als for carryiiig oii Uie siege from Muuda. 

XLIL Duríng these traiisacUous at Munda 
and Ursao, Qesor, wlio mhs retumed from 
Caies tu Hispalis, asseiubled the citizens, and 
made the foliowiiig speech : " That when he 
was advanced to the questorship, he had chosen 
their proviiice preferably to all others, and 
duríng his cuiitúiuance in that officc, done 
theiu every service m his power : that during 
his pretorship, he liad obtained for them of the 
senate the aliolition of tlie taxes imposed by 
MetcUus, dcclareil himself their patroii, pro- 
cured their deputies a hearing at Rome, and 
nuuie himself niaiiy enemies, by undertaking 
thr defeiici' bot]i nf U:(^ir prívate and public 
rights. Iii áiie, tliat wi.eii he was consui, he 
had, though absent, reiidered the province all 
the services in his power ; that instead of mak- 
ing a suitable retum for so many favours, they 
had always discovered the utmost ingraUtude, 
boih towards him aiid the people of Kome ; aa 
weil iu Uiis liist war as the preceding. *' You/' 
sayshCp "Uiough iiostrangers to the lawof 
naUous, and the ríghts of Roman citizens, have 
yet, like barbariaiis, ofteii violated the sacred 
persons of Roinan rangistrates. You attempt- 
ed in open day, iii the public square, to assas- 
siiiate Cassius. You have been aiways such 
eiiemies to peace, Uiat the senate could never 
sufTer the province to bc without legions. You 
Uilce favours foroffeiices^ aiid insults for bene- 
fits, are insoleiit and restless m peace, and 
cowardly aiid efteminnte hi war. Young Pom- 
pey, thoiigh only n prívnte citiaeii, naya fiigi- 
Uve, was received ainong yoii, aiui suffered to 
assmne the eiisigns of niagistnu^y. Afler put- 
tíiig inany ciUzens todcuUi, yoii stiJi fumished 
liim with forces, aud evcii urged hiui to iay 
waste the coiuitry aiid proviucc. Against whom 
do you hope to he victoríoiis ? Can you be ig- 
nornnt, that upon the supposition of my over- 
Uirow, the people of Ronie have sUiI ten legiona 
capable not only of makhig head agauist you, but 
of brínging the whole earth under subjectíou.*' 
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ACAKiiANiA, » region of Epiniai Carmia. 

Adiaia, loinotimee token for áll Oroeoe ; batmoat eonu 

»nljfar»portof ltool7,in Fdofionneeas, B MÊ umia aUa. 

Acflla, or AdioUn, o dty of Alrla^ unknown. 

Aetiiun, npromontorj of Ejpinia, now eoUed tho GqM 
ffTigiai», fmouefornmivalTlctorygniiiednewÍtiby 
Angnetae, orer M. Antony. 

Addoa, the Adda, a rlTor that riaee in tho Alpa, and 
partinff tho dntehy of MUan ftom the etata of Venice, 
faUe iato tho Fo, aboTO Cremona. 

áddnntdnbie, a fiTer of Bnrgmidy, tlia Dmuf. 

Adriatio Soa, tho Gul/ of rmUcêt aft tho bottom of 
whick thaft dty ia dtoaSo. 

Admmctum, a town in Afriea, MakmaMa. 

Séníít Vbé Jwtamait, a poople of Oaol, near AtÊÍuH, 
in tho eoontry now ealled Lowr Bmrguadjf. 

JEgcnn Sea, thc ArehipMago, a part of thc Mcditerra. 
n»an, whieh Uee botwoen Oreecet Asia Bfinor, aod the 
UeorCrcte. 

iEgimnnia, an bland in the Afriran Sea, Oalttta. 

iEginlam, a town of Thceeaiy. 

iE^ypCoi^ Egyft, one of the most aneient, fertile, and 
raiebn^cd klngdoou in Afrlea. 

£inttia Vla, a Roman road in Italy, from Rimini to 

Aqollcia, and flrom Ffaa to Dertona. 

Jl^lia, a eonntry of Oreece» Jwpe tofa . 

Afrlea, one of the foor great eontinenti into whlch 
tho enrth ie dÍTÍdod. 

Agnr, a town In AÍHca, miknown. 

Agoodlenm, a city of tho SefloneB, Smu. 

Alba, a town of Latf nm in Italy^ Albanú. 

Alliid, a pcople of Oaul anknown : eomc make them 
thc aaaa with the Vimrmt. 

AlMe, tbo Elbe, a largc and noble riTcr in Oermany, 
whidl feiaa iti aooree in the Olant'a moontains, in Sltesia, 
vn tiio eooinee of Bohomia, and paasing throogh Bohe- 
mia, npper and lowcr Saxony, falls into the north Sea 
aft Rilabaftftd, alNNift sixty mUee beiow Hamburgh. 

Alomannl, a pcoplo of andcnt Oermany, who Inli^ 
bitod bctween the Mdne, thc Rhine, and the Danubc, 
aadfrom whoos tho lïeoeh stUl gÍTc this naroo to aU 
tho OiLfmawi. 

.áhiBiannla, tho eoniitry inimbltcd by thc Alemamil. 

Aloda, or Aloxla a town of tho Mandabians, AUn. 



Alexandria, adty of Egypt, Seanderia. It wn» built 
by Alexander the Great, ."iSO year» beftire Chri«t 

Allso, by somc snpposed to be tbe town now cslled 
Imlbwrgi or, aoeordingtoJttoius, fFoMÍ, iothedutchy 
of CloTce s but morc probably BUen. 

AUobroges, an anrlent peoplc of OalUa TraDflalpÍiia, 
who Inhabited that nmntry which is now called Dav^ 
pMtuf, Soeep, aod Fiedmont. 

Alp^ a ridge of high moantains, which sepsrato 
Franee and Oermany frora Italy. That psrt oí thvm 
whidi aeparate Daupiiiny from Fiedmoot,had the nauic 
of the Cottian Alps. 

Alsatia, a proTlnoe of Oerroany, In the npper rircle of 
the Rhine. Abaee. 

Amagctobrla, a clty of Oaol, tmknown. 

Amantia, a towo in Macedonia, Forto Ragvmo. 

Amanoii, a moimtain of Sjria, Soandorona. 

Amani PyUe, or Amaaicai Portae, Straitf ofSeander^ 
onaL 

Ambarri, a peoplo of Oanl, unoertain 

Arobidites, a people of Oaul. of LambeOe t» 0re. 
tagne. Others take tkc word to hc only a diirereut 
namc for the AmbianL 

Ambiani, or AmManenseo, tbe peoplc of Amiem. 

Ambiantun, a dty of Bclgiom, Amicus. 

Ambibari, a people of Uaol, those oí Ambie in Nor. 
mandy. 

ArobÍTareti, a people of Oaul, tlie Vivaraiê. 

ArobÍTariti, au andcnt p* ople olBrabant, betwecu thc 
Rhine aod the Maeae. 

Ambrsds, a clty of Kpirus, Arta. 

Arobronea, aii andeot peoplc, who UTcd in tliat 
oonotrywhich is uow CBliedth« Caafen'of Hfme, in 
Switzerlau^ 

Amphilorhia, a regioo of Epiras, Ai^fUodka, 

Anphipolis, a dty of Maoedonia, CrietepoU or Embotu 

Anartes, a pewple of Ocrroany, WaOaebiantt Seroiamp 
or Bulgarians, 

Anas, a riTer of Spaln, tlie Otiarfiana or Bio Bojfdera, 

Ancalitee, a poople of Britain, of tho Htudrcd cf 
Hentey, in Oxfnrdshirc. 

ADchial<w, a dty of Thraee, nearthe Enxiiia 8ea,B0ir 
ealled KenkÍM. 

Anoona, a dty of Italy, Anooaeu 

Andee, Angere, In Fninea, tho eopltd of fha dMy 
of AiOoa. 
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plÍMnpllalof AIHm. 
Athoí, m moaolBia lii 
jMiboU, wych ruo Into tho 
•olo, oad Is BÍMty odlro la 
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tho oopltol of Syrio, orratbor of llM 
M two rlvtn, Hm OrMtot oad tho 
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if ^ooid; B dtf of Btthyirio, hirilt hy NleoMo. 
of Frootak 
ÁpottBlM Alpo, port of tho Alpt m oBllod, whldi n» 

tho olhor Alpo throoffh tho lolddlo of Itolj. 
AppollMlo, B dty of lÍBiwdMlo, ihêrffê, 
ApMlMo, M WoDd Door tho prMMatory of Lily- 
haiw, la flidly. 
ApplB VlB, tho Appion hlghway, whlch lod 

BOMO ÍBlO rOMpBBlO, BBd froOB thO OM tO 

ApMM, B rivor ot MofodMlB, Iho Atpf. 

ApiiliB, B roglM of Itoly, lo P^Um. 

Af oUorlo, towa of AÍHeo, Mor G 

AqoiWlB, to tMoily o tooi 
lloly, aot ter trmm tho Adriotle. 
hMp «f ralaa, J pt Uêgi m. 

A^liaia, Bthlrd part of Badoat Ooal, MW 
lair C«»Miio, Oiuemif, fto. 

AqnltBi*!. tho pMpio lohohMaf Afoitda. 

Aror, or Arorio, o riwrr of OmI tho i mmt, 

Ai4aMfM dWo, tho fMOOt of Jr ém mt la 
roaebiaff from tho Rhior to tho dty of Tooraay, ia Hm 
LowGMBtrioo. 

Ardote, or Arrlotaa a dty of Qoal, árlm 

Aiffontaoria, tiM coet i i of Bmr^rg, mmr Iho oMy «f 
CdaMr, la opper AtiBeo 



dtyof 

a 



ly tho eopitd of tho Iriboori, m Iho RMao. Bow tho 
ohlrf rity of AtoMO, bdoofflaff to tbo lYeBrh. 

Arffvo, B nwted rily vi P g l e p OM O iae, of whiih Jbm 
toldar ffwddJM, Argm, 

AriMfaiMB, dty of lloty, ÍIimM. 

ArmeaM, o ooMtry of Ada, dividi*d iMo Ihe 



Anaoririt tbo aarioot poqple of AraMrtfl^ a port of 
OdllB OlUro, Mor Brwimgmêk 
ArretioM. a dty of Hetruria In lldy, ArÊmm. 
Artoda, oproriaoe óf tho SpMÍeh WetherloBdi, Atitiê. 
I, M ■Bdriil people of Friiaeo» m Mm I dro, 
rblef rily wae ArreraaM, aow Cïii Meof, tho 
«opitd iif Jaee rf ae . 

AnilbMnaia, a dty of aaoioat OoiMony, be t w ím ¥0- 
^raaad Oddaba. Tho p r ii Mt dlyof Aoeho f M b M B, 
ia maeMÍa, ii w» edled} bat, by tho dtoallM, doee 
Bot loofn to bo tMk 

alawBofltdy, 
.aaorilimodtyof 
Aepamfflans a toara la MooedoBÍa, nak 
I ia HlipMla I 
, a rlMr of ClMMpoffiMi la IVaneo, 
IdIo tho Oiw, aear Coapeffoe, aow colled Iho Aitm 
B toMB la Mipaafai Baika, Mo«M «le 4cfiL 
AtU, tho eopltd of tho ooMtry of tha ■ 
, Mthi river Tmmo, la FlodBMBt 
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part or tho Netherlaado whleh fti I 

Allica, B eoMtry of Orroee, bol 
■■ÍDBÍe, fiMMM M oorouat of te capiiala Al 

Attaarli, a poople of oariMt CinMiny who 
bllid botwoM tho MooM aod tho BhlBO« wl 
b Bow a poit of tho dachy of < 

AlBataeo, iho eopild oí tho 
ipBrabBBt. 

eíl 




Avarleaa, adty of Afiltd^ Hm 



ÍBthOMW 
AuffOOlB 

b«ta 



poaia Swltaorioad, M tlM BMbo, t«ra 



rftfhi 



IVoriroraB, IVmí í, a ?ory 

foeeUe,eoidlohav« 



fer 



lylBlhollaoof A 
oMpaf 
oflho 



Aa f ta Vo^baaa, ITapao, a 
wlthla the boaad^ of tho 

oflhoRMaa. 



OernMy, aad a plaee of 
oity,tho 

lÍMMMlarlho A 




Aalord Eburorieee, a pooflo of OmI, tho 
htrmM, la Kwaiaady. 
Aulefd CiouHiMol, a poepii of 



AiMevoi uMonMeOi a poopM a uaa. m 
Aaeri, a pooplo of Goai, IImm of 



w fai 



AaiolBBÍ, a pcoplo of 



Aaxtana, a toaa In Itdy, 
AxoBB. a rivcr of Boiffio Oaal, tba Ji 

B 

BoooBÍi, a wreet of omIm 
tho SMri Iroa tha Cheoaad, hp 
liioeti of Tk uHmg im^ by odion 

BmiIm, la tho andeat ffooffravhf, ohoM a third 
of Spda, otMldninff Amdmlmaimi^ nnd a paat of O 

a rivcr of Spahiw now eallod Ommémltmmr. 

af Oool» wdo» liopbv 



4hr 

i^-rt 



r>. 



arivMof Afrifl^ 
Bdoorae, laMlM.Main 

BOi^ iMrMoriy oaoiHod, of aMoeh 
acoOMchlof. 

Bodloo, Jiodi^ a dty of aaoliM 
prladpd dty of dl Switaoriaad, m 
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BntoTÍ», or B aU Tf u iD Imola, B g B ú n t^ • yrt «/ wbkli 
stiH ivulns tí» naiM ni BUuwê. 

Ji«lf V, th« lohjibituito of Otllia Bdgi«m Tb« arifi. 
nil ivig» wore loppoMd to bo of Ci«rnMa oztnMitioo j 
biit poMAiof tbo Bhfaio, ictklod tbomaolTM lo OooL 

B«*tfi«, Bolgiaro. or OolUo Bolftci, tbo Low Coumtriet, 
or SHk^riamÍÊ, 

BellucoMÍ, or VelocoaMO, o poopio of Oonl, '«''•"tlpg 
Vm eooatry of BojfewÊ io MormuMÍy. 

BoUorari, on oocioDk rooowMd pooplo onoiiv tbo 
Boifp, iabobitiiiff tlM ooQiitry aov eolled Bémmnt in 
Fronoe. 

Borgeo. o city of Mooedlonii, now callod ForMi, 

Bmn, « peoplo of ThroM, BêÊM^rabUL 

Brthuria, a ragioa o^ Hli^oviik LaiitMÍai, JMriiiMV- 
rfvroL 

BetooM, or BorooM, » pcopl* of HÍAponU T^rrto^ 
Domie, BtrvM$. 

Bibncte, o toorii of Boi|vad7a imr ra)l(|d 4fiiÍH«,ty 
capitol oí tho JBémL 

Bihray, a toora of RhoiBMy Braim, Ojr ArMiif. 

Bibrod , a pcopi» of Brltain j acepcdM^ to CamdcP, tkê 
Humdnd ofBrojf, io BorkihiroL 

Bigvniiinoa, a^eoplo of tíaol, lahoblting tbo oooatry 
Bow rali<pd BigTrt^ ia OaMOoy. 

Bitbynla,acoaDtr7o( Ada ITiiioraa^ioialacto Troa% 
OTvr afAÍDBt Thraoe, AcMafioi 

Bltiuifeea a paople of Ouloooo» la FlraiWf , of thoooo9- 
try of Berrjf, 

B(Botl<i, a coantry lo Oroooe i partod from Attica by 
Mottiit Ciiheron. It had fbmiorly Mrecal otbor oaaMi^ 
aiMÍ w«a CiBoaa Ibr iti capital» TbebMs bol ia dow 
ralird Strmmutípa, 

B*»ii, aa andeot peoplo of Oennfny, wbp pnuing tho 
Khiae« Mttlod ia Gaol, the ileorAoaaoú. 

Boraai, ao aneient poopie of Oormatty, ioppiieed by 
aone tii bo tho mbo M tho BoriL 

Boephorani, a people bordoriog opoo tbe £uvine 89% 
f^ rarlnrr. 

Boaph<mie, two atralta of tbo aeo eo called) one Bo». 
pkmu Tkraciutt aow tbe StraU» o/ Conttanti^ieplêi 
tbo otbor BMphoroa Clmmeriaa, otiw the StraUi^fCiffiu 

BrBnoorioee, the peoplo of IforiflMo, in Fraape. 

Brataepaotlam, acity e^ O^ol. b e io n gin g to the Bal. 
loraci, ^MMioair. 

Britaonia, Britaim, aa lalaad eontBÍiiiog ^mgbmit 
Seêttamd, and fValêi. 

Bnicteri, aa ancient people of tbo Netbofftenda, io 
Eeet Frleelaod, afterwanlaealled J Í rMc Am e nlii wdi 

BraodoaiOBf a eity of Italy, Brimditi, 

Brotll, a pec^e of Italy, tkt Calakriamê. 

Badnobantea, an andont people ef Germaay, who 
livod oppodte to MtntM, 

Bolgaria, a partof tbo Lower Mcaela, b et w eea Mooot 
UaRmoa aod the Daaobo. 

BolUa, a towo lo Macedoola» ooknowo. 

Borii, ao andeot people ef Oern^pya wbo iohi|bited 
tbo Maad of AymAolm. 

BurMToleaeee, a people of BiapMQÍa Bmtiea, tboogbt 
to be tbo aame with tbo Uraaoaooace. 

Bothrotom. o dty of f^iroa, A«lria«a or Alroali^ 

Bysaotionia aa aadeot dty of Thraee, eallod et aera- 
ral tfaoM Llgoe, Noto Roma, aa4 aow CtmttamtimapU, 

Byaaayao, a dty «nd pr^TÍacf of AMca. wi^ tbe 
kiagdom qf Taaii. 



QlJ^iUaonm, a dty of aodaiit Oaal, € km\ m» mt 
Codataa, a people ef daai, oakBOWik 



Cadorri, a people of Oaol, i«»i««M«i«y tbe oooatry ef 
Qmerejf. 

CaMsiaaa, a riTer of Loeria, in andeot Greeca. 

CarMil, a people of Belgic Oaol, inhabltlii^ tbe oooa* 
try rooDd Naroor. 

Cwearea, the cblrf dty ef Cappododa. 

Gmia aUra, the Cmtiam ForMt, aoppoaed to be a part 
of the Hercyafam Fureety aboottbo dutchy of QeTM aad 
WMiphalia. 

Calagorritanl, a peopleef HiapaniftT^irraeQneQali, la- 
babiting tbe proTÍnM of CefoAorro. 

Caletea, an aadeat people of Bdgic Gaol, ÍDhalitirg 
tbe cooDtry called Lt Fait dê CouLp, Io Normaody, b«s 
twixt tbe fleioe aod the aea. 

Caletoia, tlie town of Ca^ofi» ia Flcvdy, orar ■gaioet 
Dever. 

Calydeo, a dty of i^ilia, 4j!C*a. 

Gameriiioqi, a dty of Umbria, to Italy, Came r iaft 

Campaofc^ tbe pleaaaatMt part of Italy, in tbe klog- 
dom of Naplea, aow eaUed rerre di Loeora. 

Cempl Canini, a pleoe la Iha MtianoM, ip Uaiy, neft 
ffMT from Beliiona, 

Campl Catalaonid, ioppoacd to be tbe laifi pbdOf 
wbich begioa about twemllM from Chalooa aor M*ni*>. 

Caodaria, a oonokry of Bfaarduola, CaaoeM. 

Canlnefatei» io aodeot people of tbe kkwer part of 
€icrmaDy, ocar BataTÍa, aboot where Oorckom, opi the 
Mmíb, io Soath Hollaad, oow la. 

Caonm, a poor rillage io ApoUa, famonaoDÍy U€ a 
great OTorthruw of tbe Rommte tbcre by HanBibal 

Canopoa, Boekir, a famooa dty of E^ypt, wbcnot tha 
Cmopic hraadi of the NUe derircd ita aamc. 

Cantahria, aa aadfnt warlike propla of flpeia, pro- 
pcrly of thc proTÍnoM of Guljnueoa, and Aaeoy. 

Cantiom, a part of Boglaiid, tkt eeutUsf qf £am$, 

Canaainm, a dty of Apulla In Italy, Coaaao, 

Capltol, one of tho MTon blUa ia aadfot Room^ oo 
whlch tbe Romana had a famooi fortroa^ feonded by 
TBrqoiuliu Fiiacoi, and pe^lected by Terqoioioi Supar- 
bua. 

Qappadoda»olarge oooaby ia Aaia Mlaor, npon tbe 
Euxine Sea. 

Capreop Caprem, on lelaod on tbe eoeet aCCbmpanlik 

Capna, Capoa, a dty lo tbekÍDgdomaf Ni#toa,lB tbe 
Pruvioce dl Lavero. 

Caralea, a dty of Sardiaia, C^f iKaK 

CanJitonl, the peopU of CS^ftoi, lo avdlola. 

CarbUlo, a dty of Spaia, oeor Coidub^ 

Carceeo, a dty of Oaal, Cg r aa m mifc 

CanDon% a towa of Hlapaaia Bmtica, Cai ' wenfc 

Caroi, an andeoi people, who iobabitad a piirt at No» 
rlcom, whoM coootry ia yot called CemfeKL 

Carootei, ao aodeat people ef Fraaee, InJijbWng the 
terrttory yct called CAovitrcnai 

Carpi, aa aodcot pcople oear the Daoobfi 

Caracca, a towo lo Spaio, oncertaio. 

Carteia, a towa of Spain, Algpriim, or Ttri$k, 

Carthego, ooee thc oMiet famooa dty of AfHea, the 
rlral of Room. boUt by Queen Dldo, aboot 10 yean after 
RooM, aceordiog to aome : but Joatio wiU baTc it boUt 
befereRomei Appiaobefora tbe deatouetioo of Troyi 
aod VoMioa before Tyre ItMlíl 

Cartbago Noto : C^rCAofeao» o dty oí Mofdo» lo 
SpaÍD, buUt by Avdrnbol, gooeral of the CarthMliniaiM. 

CadUoom, a town lo Italy, Cat tal h una. 

CMplaa aeOf O roat lake betweea. Perale, greal Tv- 
tary, Moaeovy, aad Oeorfia, aaid t« he aix hondicd 
mllM lonf, aad oear m broad. 

Caeaaadroa, adty of Maeedoaia, Cattamdrim» 

CMd, a pcople of aaeieat Britaio, tke Humdrtd of 
Caitktmt <a Hari/krdtkire. 
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CMtrttam WMMplfmiBi, XêUêt, u town tai BnilHUt, 
on Ura Rivpr NM*rw, not fmr frooi tk« Mmm. 

CMtrn PiMtliuDiMM, n lown in Uiipwln Bartiei, 
CMr* WilM 

CMtrm V«t»rii, «i MMirnt city In Low^r OcmMij, in 
tko éatrliy <»f ClerM ; wai« «y whM* Sffittoii, othm 
whMe Bsirthen now 1«. 

CMtoloiiMiÍi Saliot, n city oí HÍi|mbIa Tkmeonoiuit, 
CiMÍMMla riiya. 

CUtÍ. Hi MiclMit pMple of OermMij, who Inhabtted 
pvt of the rountry now celied Heue, and Tkuringia ; 
rr»m the Moontains oT HurU, to the WcMr mi4 the 
Rblne. 

Cataart, romipted probaUf frnm Atnatirl. Some 
the enme with tlie pcopte vi Dmaj f, in 



Catiiri^, en nndent people of Onnl, Inhabltlnf the 
coantryof f mAnm, or Jmlntm, bIIm Ckmrgtê, 

Cetwann Mom, the mountaine of tlie C mm u tê t, In 
Onul, Mperetinf the HeÍTÍei» firom Anverfiie. 

Cel«>|n, n Hty of Norlram Medltermneam, now CiOep. 

Celtm, n prople «f Thmee, aboat the moonttfni of 
Bhoflope nnd Riemiia. 

C^ltm, an ancieot pcople of Oanl, In that part ealled 
Oaliia Comato, between the Oammaa and Seqaana, 
fkrom whom tbat eountry orM llkewiM called Oailia 
Celtiea. 

Ccltiberi, an anelent people of SpMn, deeeended fnm 
the Celta, who Mttled ahout tbe rirer Iberoa, or f ftr», 
fttim whom the eoantry wm eeiled Celliberia, now Arm 



Cenlmafni, or leenl, an anelent people of Britein, In» 
habitlnf tbe etiuntÍM uf auýotk, Norfilk, CuwtMág^^ 
dlire, aod HMaUingéênahir*, 

Cenla HÍAm, that part of the Alpi whlch MparatM 
Savoy flrom Pledmont 

Cennl, en anclent peopte of Celtle extraetlon. 

Cenomani, a people of Oallla Celtlca, In the eonntry 
now ealled U Mmueau, nezt a^olninir to that of tho 



Centronee, an andent people of Flandera, abont the 
rll j of Cewrffwy, dependant on the Nerrians. 

CentrouM, an aneient people ef Oaol, Inhabitinf the 
eoantry of TamntaÍM. 

Ceraani Montaa, mountalm of Epiros, Montí Íi dim. 



Cerdnn, an ialand on the eoest of Afkiea, Clereom, 
vervvrv. 

CherronMiM, a penlnanla of Afrlea, near Alexandria. 

CherMOMm Clmbrtea, a penlneula on the Baltie, now 
JiMamd, pnrt of HoMein, DHmanh^ aod SImwíc 

Chermci, a great atid WMÍike people of anrieut Oer. 
many, betwMn tbe Klbe and the WeMr, ebiint tlie 
country now called Mamjiêté, part of the doehy of 
JÍnMuwtc*, and tke dloceMe of Hildnkitm and ifaaer. 

Ha4L 

Chlavennn, the mpltal of a coantry of that name, on 
the rlTer Melr, with a •troof CMde, in Switserland. 

Chryeopolie, a city of Bithrnia, now oailed Senlarf, 
oppoilte t>i Comtantinople. 

Clmbrt, the Jutíanitertt a rery andent nortkem people, 
who Inhauited Chersoneiim Cimbrica. 

Cimmrrii, aii ancient people n«or the Eazlne 8m, 
whenee the Buvpborm Clmmeriu», 7*artoff«. 

Cinfa, a rirer of Speln, Cinca or Srafn. 

anfolam, a town of Picenum in Italy, CÍmgoiL 

Cirta, a town tai Afriee, OeMtenlimi, or ComanfúM, 
at TadéL 

Clapen, n marltlme elty of AfrlciL Qn^pio. 



C«icaMle«, a people «í Oaol ; aefordlnf h> 
BoMttdoiê. 

Coimbra, an anclenl city of Portncal, 
bat not rebuilt, on the rirer Mtnieg: 

Ciilchif , a eountry In Aeia, near Pontm, 
prment Mingrtlia, and Omrgia^ 

Comana Fentiea, n dty of Asia Minor, 



Comann of Cappadoda, 4rmii 

Comp«a, a clty of Italy, Ceaeo, or CeoM: 

CAncDrdln, an ancient eity of the proTinm of Wi wrf, tt 
Itaiy, now lu ru>nL 

Coudrari, or Oiodnuooet, an ancient pe o pl e of BeU 
flnm, dependent oa tke TVerirl, wIiom coontry ie y«C 
ealled Condrot», between Ltef» and Namar. 

Conflnem Mmi et Bheni, CeMraCa. 

Curcyra, an ieland of Epirtit, Carfu. 

Cirduba, a city of Hi»panla Bestira, CI»rtfoea. 

Corflninm, a town bekmflnf to tiie Pelifni in Itiljr, 
81, FeHmhwJL PenfmeL 

Corinthm, a funom and rleh ctty of Ackain te Ilaly, 
In the mlddle of tho iathmat foinf into 

Cornelia CMtra, a rlty of Africa, bctween 
nndUtiea. 

Coraica, a eonsidemble istand In the MeditMi 
Sea, near Sardinia, whlch stÍU rctaim Its name, nnd ai 
preaent belonfs to Fraaroi. 

Comnum, a dty of Chlabria, In Italy, CuMn». 

Crcmona, án ancient dty of Oallia CiMlpiua, wkirk 
retaim Its name lo tUs day, and Is tke metrupolii of Iko 
CmNeiMM, in Italy. 

Crcta, one of the noblMt lalands In tke Meditermaean 
Sea, itowcalled Candim, 

Ctmlphon, a town of Amyrla, otm afrainst SeleaHiL 

Caritisolltse, a people of Oaal, Inhabitinf remeMrilii 
In Bmtafne. 

Cyclades, islands in the JEfeaa Sm, L'/w'e déÍT Jr. 
ekipolago. 

Cyprm, an island In tíha Meditefraiiaan Si>a, be tw e en 
Syrii and Cilida. dpro. 

Cyrcn#, an ancient nnd once a fine city of AAicn, sL. 
toatc otrer afaimt Matapan, the laoat Mathtfn cnpe ^ 
Morea, Catroan. 

Cyxleus, Chlsieo, formcrly om of the larfest cHím at 
Abia Mlnor, in an island of the same namc, on tko 
whiUSen. 



Daeia, an andent eoantry of Scytbia, beyood the Dn. 
nabe, ciiotainlnf part of Hungary, Tramtjflaanio, fFaL 
iaehia, and Moldama, 

Dalmatia, a part uf lUyrlcum, now called Sc fa re m a, 
lyiuf bctween Croatla, Bwnla, Serria, and the Adriaiie 
Gulf. 

Danube, the iMfsst rirer in Eorope, which hM iia 
ri»e in Saitbia, and after flowinf tbrouf h that cuantrr, 
Bararía, Amtria, Hnnfary, Sertria, Bulfmria, M«*ldaria, 
BcsMrabia, and part of Tartary, takinf in ita roante n 
freat namhcr of noted rítrers, Mme My sixty, falls inte 
thc Black or Euxme Sea, io two anns. 

Dardanla, the andent name of a coantry in apper 
Moeáia, which bccame afterwards a part of Dnna, 
Rateia^ and partof Strvim. 

Decetia, a Inwn in Oaut, JSeeiw, oo the Laire. 

Delphi, a dty ot Arhala, Dalpho, aL Saiamm. 

Delta, a very ronsiderable prorinM of E^yypC, at Iha 
moath of tlie Nile, Brrif. 

Dlablintca, an andenl people of Oanl, lahabitinf Ike 
conotry catlcd La Peréke ; al. DmMivw tn flmafe i 
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uúa. 

Dulii», a nver oT BDrguiidj, L0 Doux, 

Duratiain, eomiooiily BuppcMed to bo a cíty of Gnu), 
iQ tbe prorliieeor Poltou ; bat fo fact Catar um Dnr. 
atioa for tho naine of a oobleraan of oonúderable rank. 

Dttrocortornin, a eity of Qaul, Rhmmg. 

Dyrrhaehiam, adty of Maeedonla, DuraxMO, Draxzi. 

£ 

Ebiiroaea, an aadeat people of Oermany, Inhabitlnf 
part of the conntry, now the btohoprie of Liege, and the 
eoantry of Nmmur. 

Ebororlrce^ n pmple nf Oanl, Inhabitliif tue eoontry 
eiEvreux, In Nonníandy. 

i;rypt, one of the moet anelent, rertUr , and ceiehrated 
UBfdomaln AIHca. 

Elarer, a rlrer of Oanl, the Attier. 

Beatherl, a people of Ceitlc Gaal, laRemergue, 

EUa, a city of P»lopooneBQa. Behidere, 

Boaatea, an anelent people of Oanl, inhahitinf the 
eentry of Euêe, in Oateony. 

B|»bóraa, na andent and. eelebrated Hty of AbI» Mi. 
■or, BýÍÊee. 

Epidaiiraa, a maritime dty of Dalmatla, RagUÊO. 

Epiras, a eoontry in Greece, between Maerdooia, 
Aehaia, and the lonian Sea, by i>ome no«ir cnlled Atbamia 
bkferier, 

EMni, a people of Oanl, thoae of Seex / bnt the word 
■MHiB rather a eormption ttnm JBduL 

BBrahH, eorrnpted from Unelii, or Lexevii, proparly 
tte paople of Litieur, lo Normandy. 



Fannm, a dty of Umhria, ia Italy, Fauo. 

Feeole, an andent eíty of Italy, In the dntehy of Flo. 
fvoee^ aadeatly oae of thc twel? e eonsiderable cities of 
Hetmria. 

Flni, aa aadeat people of Primla. 

Flarom, aadently reekoned the eaatem moath of the 
Rhlne now ealled the Z/btf, and ia a pavage oat of the 
ITnyder Sea intothe North Sea. 

Foram Flaffllnii, a dty of Umbria, three miles fW>m 
Fnlflninm, yet callrd Fbrjhmine. 

Fomm Jnliom, Frrfu»t an anrient tnu'n on the ooaet 
of FroTenee fai Flrmnce. 

Fooaa Mariana, a eanal made by C Marins, near 
MBncÍilee, for the conTeyanee of thipe from the tea, 
iato the Rhoae. 

Foeam Mariaav, • dty of OalUa Narbonentia, now 
ealled Aiguee Mertee. 

Freataal, aa aadeat people ef Italy, Ahruxmo Cofiiía. 



FrUI, the aadeat lahaMtants of Frietlaud. 

Q 

Oaball, aa andent people of Ganl, Inbabitinf the 
eonntry of GtoaiMCem. 

Oadet, Cadix, an andent and ennslderable eity of 
Spa<n. 

GaditBnl, tiie people of G«de«, or CaAi» In Spaln. 

Oalatla, a eonntry of A4« Minor, lylof bctwern 
Cappadoda, Pontot, and PiiphlMgronia ; now ralled 
GUangare, 

OalH, the people ofandent Gnnl, nnw thc FrenrJí. 

Oallia, the andent «nd ri>nown«id eonntry »f Ganl, 
Bow Fyatner. It waa dlrfded by the Romane f nto 



Oalt>a Onalpltta, Toma, or Tofimta, now Lemdaréi^ 
betiveen the Alpa and the river Rubtc<>n ; and 

GHllla Traniialplna, or Comata, comprehendinf 
Franee, Holland, the NelAêrlandti aod farther BubdL. 
vfdrd into, 

Gallla Bdflca, now a part of Lewer Qerwkanff and 
the N^therlandê ; wlth Pieardj/ 1 divided by Auf uBtus, 
into Belffea and Oarmaaia ; aad the iatter into prtma 
and Becunda. 

Gallla Celties, now Franee, properly 80 called, divio- 
ed by AafnBtos infeo Luf daaenaÍB and Rothoroiifenftis. 

GNlIia Aqnitaniea, nowOoweMjf; dividedby Aufu*. 
tiiB into prima, secanda, and tertia ; and 

Oallia Narboiif>nsÍB, or Braccata, iiuw LanguedeCt 
Dauphinjf, and Freeenee. 

OalUda, a provinee of Spdn, of a larf e extent, nnce a 
kinfdom, and comprehendinf eU Cattíle, but oow s part 
of the kinf dom of Leen. 

Gailo.ifrBBda, a coiuitryof Asia Minor, the aami* m 
Oalatia, 

Oaritea, a people of Osol, inhaUtlnf the ooantry tiow 
ealled Qavre, Qmmraan, 

Garoceli, or Oraioceli, an anelent people «f Ghu., 
aboot itfoiiiB< Cenit, or Meunt Qenevre: others pU<** 
thero in the Fal de Merienne. 

Oaramna, the Qarentte, one of the larf est riv^rs nf 
France, which ridnf in the Pyrenees, IIiíwb thrnii|;it 
Galenne, forms the vaat bay of Osronne, snd falls l*y 
two mouths, intit the British Sess. 

Oarnmnl, an andent penpleof Oaal, In the npif^hlMiar. 
hood of the Ottreime. 

Oebenna Moa«, the moantaias of the Civeniiet, whlcb 
separated the Helviaaa from the Arveriii. 

Geldura, a fortress of the Ubii, oa the Rhine, iiotf im. 
probably the present villsfe of GeM, on that rtver, 
eleven German milea from Nens. • 

Oenaham, Orlsaiu, an andent town in Gaul, famous 
for the roasaaers of the Roman dtixenfl eoramitted 
there by the Carautes. 

Genevs, a dty of Savoy, now a fné republic, upoti 
the borders of Helvetia, at the foinf ont of the Rhone 
from the Lake Lemanus, anriently a dty nf the Al- 
lohrofea. 

Oenosas, a river of liacedonia, ancertain. 

GepidBB, or Oepidl, an andent northera People, sap. 
posed to have dwelt aboat the mouth of the Viatula. 

OeiigDvia, the name of two dties in ancient Ganl, 
the one belonfinf to the Boil. the other to the Arver- 
nL Thdr dtnatfoa is not eertainly known. 

Oermaalii, GeniMi^, ooe of the Isrfest onuntrÍeA ot 
Europe, and the mother of those nstlons, whlrh, in tlie 
fsll of the Romaa emplre, eonqnered all the rcst. 

Oeeatm, a kind of mllitia amonf the andent OermsiM. 

OetBB, aa aadent people of Srythia, who fnhabitrd 
betwixt Mcesla and Dada, on each sfde of the Dsnnbe. 
Some thlnk thdr eonntry the aame with the present 
WaBaehia^ orMeldaeia. 

Oetnlla, a provinoe fn the kinfdom of Moroceo, fn 
Barbsry. 

Oomphl, atown In Hieasaly, Oet^ 

Gordnnf, a people of Belflnm, the aadeBf lahahU 
tants of Qhent ; aecordinf to others, of Courlrasf. 

Gotini, an andent people of Oermany, who wero 
drt ven oat of thdr conntry by Marobodiras. 

Grmda, Qreeee, a larfo part of Barape, called hj 
the Tarks Romelia, eontalnfnf maay eonntries, pn». 
vlnees, and fdands, onoe the aaraery ei arts, learalaf , 
siid •deneea. 
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OnÍATtil» tto Mwint «atabitantt fi McrnHt Cênii. 

GradU, the Mid«At lalwbitwti •boat Umwn, or. 
•ecordinr ^ mndt, áboot An<f <«. 

Ouff^nii, o peuplr oí oacieDt Oeranny, Nrho d welt on 
tko rifte taskt oT tlM RhlM. botwoto tbo Ubtt and tto 



OdtooM, Oytkoooi, aii oiicleBt people of Ovmanj, 
inhobiting oboot tbe Vittulo. 



H 

dlHdliW lÍMlHid 



Htfaetb 4«v 



HaUoemoii, o rÍTer of Moeedovio, VBeert^ 

HÉmdea, or Harudl, • people oí OollU ColtÍM, mp- 
poeed to hoTe bceo or^BoUy O^rBOM | waA by íoibo 
to InTe inbobited aboot CoiwfotMO. 

HellespiiBt, SirtÊÍÍg •f GaOipaU, tbo lÍHMae ■Mts 
bj Conateatiaople, divldinf Enrope from Aiin, betweon 
Profontle aad the Aieoa m^ 

HelTetln, SwitmHamd, oow dirided into tMrleeB 



Helretii, the Swtert, aaeleat iBhoMtBnti oí the 
oovatry of BwitMêHatuL 

HoItU, aa aarient people of Ooal, ÍnhfMthy the 
eooBtrf aow ponmMd by the Fivaroiê. 

HeraeleB, a rftty of Thraee, on tbo £axiiie Bea, JRen- 
Kro. 

HerarlM BoBtÍM. a town ia lÍBnidoBle, C tei fa . 

Herryaia OIt», tkê HertgrBMm Are< tho laffeit 
foTMi of oadont OorMeBy, beAiv r o clr e n ed by CMor 
to hare bMB rizty dayt* joaraey ia lenttb, aad bIbo Ib 
braodth. Many perte of It hove beoa eiBM cot down, 
•iid mony mn yot renelninf ; of whieh amooff other^ 
bi that called the Mtaek FarmL 

Hermandarl, oa aBCÍeat people of Ocrmio # ^BrtieB- 
larly ia tbe eonotry aovr caDcd JftmM, ia Doner 8az. 
oay \ thoair h they poMtw e d a mnch larfcr trm oftend, 
aceordlnf to aomo, ali JMrmfa. 

HermintM Mooe, a moaatala of £m<Mb, Jffnlr 
^rmme ; aeeordlaf lo oChen, Afealf ^MIi «rtlla. 

Herali, aa anclcBt narthcm people, who came flrat ont 
of SoandanaTlB, bat aflerwardi Inlmbitcd the Muntry 
Bow Mlled JfcallcBéBr|i, la lower flaKOBy, toarardi 
thoBalUe. 

Rlbcraia, Irdmti, aooBdderabU WaBÍ Wtho WMt 
ofOrMtBrltda. 

Hippo, J m o , b dty of tho p r o f ln M of CoBctanHno, 
IB the Ui^ldom cf TBBli, IB AlHea, BpoBthe 



Hbpolte. a dty of HlcpaBla Bmtira, 
Rlipanla, ^poíbi, one of tho moot 
domc in Korope, dirided hy the 
OBoli, Bmtlca, aad Lndtai^ 

Hyreaala, a oooatry of Ada { 
piaa ica, raóoridm, óerftfen. 

I 



ÍBtO 



il, B pooplo of tpaia, Mar tho Py. 



Jidcrtiirf, B people m 
B dty ef iUjrricBm, 

JMyf m, or Joayfda, a 
ÍBhabitiaf aboBt iho 



eallad, imthelr e^pild Jadera, 



poBploef 



Iberoo, a rlrarof tBopanlB 
Mao, or Itfau Ihirtm, a 
I 



BowraUed Ijwafa aad 

TuvBeeBBBdi, Iho Bkra. 
O Mp orl tofra of aiieicBt 
lo otÍMn, Oefeii. 



IfiUura. aa idand in thc TBMan 8ei^ « O^flio £'2db 

Iftif iom, a dty of Umbrla, In Italy, OniibL 

Ilcrda, a dty ot Catdonia, Ín Spaln, now ralled L nH Êi^ 
on tbe Scf'fv* 

IliarfaroiieMlia ^ pMplc of Hlapania TarraeoBBBol^ 
Bcartlie Iberni. 

Illyrlcnm, formerly the eoantry botwcen FaBnooiBla 
tbe north, and thc Adrlatic Sm to tbc Soath, diTlded inle 
Ubarnia and Ddmatia. It io now chlefly fiMnprfihrBd 
rd nader Dafmofío aad AdaMBte, aad bordereá by 
Faaiiala, I«trla, MBrednaia, aod the Adrlmle Oolf ; aL 
mMt whoUy noder the iMpecHM do mlni ooo «f tho 
YenetlaM and the Tnriu. 

lUarfla, a lnwn of HlapaoiB Bmtlei^ Bkrm, 

iMobbria, a roaolry of OalUa CMalpiaa, BOfr Ite 
datiftlm of IfiloB, ManfBO, aod Brttim. 

loala, a eoootry of Aila Mlaor, aadcoftly iaimhilai 
by a odony fnHa Om ccc, SsirAoa. 

IMB, aa liiaad of the Adrlatie Smi, LMia. 

loter, that parl uf the DaBobe which pawed by DtyiL 
cam. 

btria, a eoaatry ia Italy, aow BBder tho Vc 
borderiof oo lUyrÍeom, m ealled Arom the rlfor 

litropolii, a dty of iofror Mcmla, acar the aootk ob» 
tranM of the Dannbo, Predravtoa. 

Uiira. the tttrt, a lÍTcr of FVmim, frMch rioM ia 
SaToy, aad foUi iato the RhoBo aboTo VdcO M. 

iMiúla, a proTÍBM aadntly of Ada Míbot, bow b 
part «i CSorooMBla, aod ralJMt to the TorkiL 

ItaUa, Itahf, onc of 0m moot fonMmo mi uHi I m Ib ■■> 
rope, OBM tho ocol of the Roomo empira, bow madar 
ocTord priarBi, aad Am eoouooofrcdtha. 

ItaUca, a dty of Hiopooia Bmtlea, Sicíle te T^ t 
aeeardiaf to otheri, AhiUa M Itio. 

ll>»fma, • eoaotry of Paleatioe, Blaoar. 

JBra, a BMootaio io OaUia Bdfioa, frMch 
the fleqoaai from the HdTotlaBi, BMet of which lai 
caltod MoÊÊmi 8t Clanée, 

Jararia, formeriy the eaflld of NofleBm 
n yi n , now S m Uaé m' g. 



Laeelanl, a people ef Spdii, aaBt the 
Lbcm BeBeêas Zi^fo éU Qmaréa^ • lakt 

inf to tiM Venetiani, betfrMn Verona, Hraoda^ ondl 

TteoBt. 

the peoplo of LBriaam, • dty ef lialff. te 



tho iriBdpBl dtp of The^y* BprafiBM cf 
Maeodonia, on the riTcr ^neo. 

LaHni, tho iababitaati of iBllaaw •BBBdaalfBVl af 
Itdy, whenM-the LetiB lirafao b m edlcd. 

LatFobrifOib • pMple ef OdUa Bdflaafe b a l w f aB |k« 
Allobrtifn OBd HdTotii, ia the coootry oowedlcd . 



lof to MMO, oo the bmiki of the PhÍM MMotii, bn^ 
aerardiof to othon^ tofraido tbo Caaplm FoHiibi fNor 
thelberi. 

LamanM laeoa, the tako apon frhidi OeoeToatMdi, 
mode by the rirer Bheoe» betfreco Mtaerlan^ to the 
north aod SaToy to the aootb, conuBOBly caUad tk* 
LoJlreo/OcBCM. 

Lomaoo, bb id«iA tn th^ JEfecHi Sca, naw cdled Sf^ 
timtame. 

LcmoTim, bb aodeot people of Oaol, Ir /.iaMa£% 

LcmoTlcec ArmoriH, ttie penple of St Paml dê Ltom, 



NAMES OF PLACES. 



SflS 



iB, «toini ÍB LoriMa» 



Lcptit, • towB la AfHca, LtMa or L^iéa. 

LoTMla • pooplo of Brolwiit» nol for Croon LovTala, 
friMMo eUof towB U now mllod LÊtm, 

LoMit poopks oT Oolli» BoÍgÍM» whoro now Lorrein 
b. woU •klllod In dortlof . Thdr eMof dtf b now rollrd 
#M 

Lozorli, «a oiielont pooplo of 'Onnl, LuituM la Nor. 



Llboml, «B aodeat pooplo.of Illyrlenai, laliabitlnff 
port of Iho prrtMit Crontía. 

Llferlt, th« Lolre, onr of tho g ro n t ro t oad noot oole. 
brat«d rlvrra of Franop, •old to tolio ooe hundrad and 
twelTO rivert in lt« r»ur»e t it rloes iu Valey, oad fells 
Into the Atlantic 40 milra below Nonteo. 

Hrrult, «n Mirirat northern people, who caoM fint 
ent of Ihe Bay <>í Aquitain, b4»low Naiili. 

Ligurin, o part of ancient Italy, exteiiding fron the 
Apponniurs to th<> Tu«cau Soo, conlaining ferraro, and 
the territiirifg of Genoa, 

Lilybeum, the moot weotem pronontory of theieland 
of Sidly, wliere «tuod a dty of tho Mimo neno, now 
C^9 Boeo. 

Limo, or Limmnom, a dty of andont Oanl, Poktiorê, 

Ungnneo, a peoplo of Onllia Bdgka, lahahiting in and 
■bont Langre», in Champagno. 

LlMoa, an aocient dty of MaeeAMiia» Jinno 

Lucani, an aiicient peoplo of llaiy, iohahi.' ng the 
oonnlry now ralled Bolmeatê. 

Lucerl, an ancient city of Itdy, Laatra. 

Lmifonia, Poriugat, a kingdon «n tho wett ot fi^oln. 
fioiinerly a part of iL 

Lutetio, Paritt ao anctent and fiunooo dty, tho mpU 
tal of all Franee, on the rrer fiwn. 

Lydia, an inland country of Ada Mlaora fonnerly 
goremcd by the famoua Crasno, who wno tho loot king 
of It, Corono. 

Lygii, an andent pooplo of nppor Oamany, who lo. 
hnUtod the eountry now callod SUttia^ and on tho bor. 
doffo of Poiamd, 

M 

llaeedonia, alargo eonotry, ofgroo ft aati^nity aad 
flunoy la Greooo, eoatalnlnff ooTomi pmTlnoto, now 
nodor the Turki. 

Maotio PaUw, a Taotlako la tho north part of SrytMa, 
now rallod Martiameo, or Miorw itUa Tama. It ie about 
dx hnadred mileo In eowpooo, and th^ rHror l^ttnb dia< 
enhognee Itaelf Into It 

Magetobrla, or Anmgotohrl a , a dty of Oool, naeor. 
ta*n. 

Mdam, a city of Hlepanla Bnticn, Mafaga. 

Mandiibii, an andent peoplo of Oaal, rámjtoit, In 
Durrnndy. 

Marramanni, a natlon of ihe Sneri, whon Clofedua 
plnree betwem the Rhlne, tho Dnnnhe, aad tho Nerlnnr ; 
whn i^ttled, hwworer, nnder Marohodnno, lo Bok§aua 
•nd Moraoim. 

Marraetnl, on aadent pooplo of Italy, lohahittog tho 
mnntry nuw called ábnuno. 

Mani. an andoot peopto of Italy, InhahHÍBf tho 
ennntry now eniled Dutato ét Marti, 

MonÍlU, MamtVtt, n inr|« nad toarioMiv dty of 
Frovenee, in France, on tho MedÍtermnoaB ; aoid to 
he rery andent, and, orrording to oome, hvilt hy the 
Fhnnldant ; hnt oo Jóotin wtll have H by tho 
hi the tlne of TarqoÍBlBo, klng of IUibm. 



dty oT Oaal, 

Matmoa, a rtrer ia Ganl, tho Moni* 

Mnur Jt n BÍ ai W n An j > , na aadeBt largo rrglon of Afrl. 
00, diTÍded Intii CMarioiMÍ», Tlo9Ítatiina,.and tttoCMnlo 

Maiaea, a dty of Cappado d a, TUmrim. 

Modlomatriee», a peoplo of LamÍB» ob tha MooollOb 
abontthodtyof Mete. , 

ModiterraaoaB oea, tbe flrtt dloeororod ícb fai tho 
worid, otill Tery famono, and noeh fre^Bo t ed, nrhleh 
broako in, from tho Ailnntle Oeean» betweoB Spoáa OBd 
Afrioa, hy tho Smltaof Olbraltar, or HemBÍaa' nilv, 
tho ne^lia «llra of the andenta. 

Medobrega, a dty of LndtBBÍa, Árwmaoa, 

Meldn, aeeordlng to toaM, the people of tha JliBBjr : 
but mom properly rorrnpted from Btigtt, 

MeÍoduBnn, aa andeBt dty of Oaul» apoB th« Soiao, 
ohoToftris, MMbb. 

Meaopil, oB oBdent poople of Oallia Bdglea, who 
inhabited oa both ddeo of the Rhlno. Sobm tako then 
for tho inhahÍUBto «if Cltear ; aad othon of ii w inor p , 
GAmf , &e. 

Meeopiitamla, a laigo eoontry In tho Biddlo of Ada» 
betwoon tho Tlgrlo nnd tho Bnphraleo, Diarbopk, 

MeMana, aa andont nnd eelobmtod dty of SiflUy, otUl 
known hy tho bobm of Mmtitm, 

Metnnrue, a riTor of Unhda, bow edlod MêU/ra^ la 
the Dutdiy of Urblav. 

Moiiaoodan, aa aadoBt olty of Oanl, ob tha 
below Fwl», CorboiL 

Metropidle, a dty of Thonaly, batwecB 



Mitylene^ a dty of Looboo, MtíeUm. 

Mnda, a cuuiitry of JSwope, aad a pmflaoo o# tha 
aadeot lilyrieuia, hodor.Bf oo ftBoaÍa, dlTÍdcd IbIo 
the Upper, contdalng Botaia aad Servia, aad tho Low* 
or, failed Bulgairia. 

Mona, ia Cnwr, tho loloof Mnt «• la PtolOBiy» di^ 
Í09. 

Moriai, aa aBdeat people of tho T<iow Conatriaai who 
prohably iahaMtod on tho proaeiit conot of Btm logmê, tm 
tho cMiflneo 4^ Pimréf and Artoút beranM 
•erreo that flpon ihelr coautry woo the ueareot 
toBritda. 

Mooao, tho ifone or JfMrn, alarga rircr of GolUa BoL 
gica, whirh fallalato tho Oeman Ocenn below the Briol, 

Mooella, tho Mottfít, a river wbich, ruoaing throBgh 
Lorrdn, paa^eo by Trier* and fdi« into the RhÍBO Bl 
CobloBti, Ihnoue for the Tineo growlng Ib tho Boigh 
bonrhoodot It 

Muada, an andent dty of SlpalB, Jfonía ; oL Bamia Im 

Mnron» a towa and caotlo in fldoTOBÍa, at tho ooaflBX 
of tho Dmw aad Dannbe, aow cailed MtttA, fraiaaa 
for a brldfo three nilee overw 

Mytia, a oouatry of Ada Miiior, Bot hr firon tha 
Hellospoot, dÍTÍdod iato M^or aad Mlaor. 



Nahathnl,ni 



N 
pooBla of 



NanlBotee, oa aadent peoplo of the north p«t of B^ 
Toy, whooo raBBlry hBow cdled Le CkaMimtk 

Narbo, Vmrbommo^ oa aadeat Roana dty, la 
gnedoe, Ib FraBca, aald to bc bullt a huadred aad 
ty^dght yean befom tho birth of ChrM. 

Nariod, the andcBt people of the coaatry bbí 
IMfott, ia OemaBy,thofBpltalof whlch la 
dtf of Komaihaff 
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IHIDËX OF TIIE 



anáotêú, tlM «Mltvl tnMMttiiH oí tfMurf Cmii. 

Gnidtt, th« Mwteiit iDhiMtHitt sbMit LMvaiii, or, 
McordUif tn MMne. iboot JHvhíl 

Gv^ná, m p«iipl» of Mideiit OenMny, "irlio 4«r»lt on 
ttoiifte bMka of iko EhÍM, botwooa tho Ubtt and tlM 



OytÉMOO^W MtdMll PMpl* 9t OtfBMT, 

iDlMblttaff aboat tbo ViatalA. 



Baiiiat, a oMiiBtilB diHdliw Itoil Hid TteMt^ Jfw 



HolteaBOO, a rlver «f Maeedoola. vaoHtiriiL 

Hwadoi. or Hmdl. « poople «f OidUo CtltlM.nir- 
poMd to boTo boon orlfiaolly Omaaai j aBá by mmo 
to boT» labiMted oboat Ceiulaiieei 

HoHetpnnt, StrvUê tf Qaaipêm, tbo toMH aMti 
bjr Cooetaiitinopie. divldlng Enropo fron Ailn. botiroon 
Propontio aad tbe JBcMB •••. 

Helrotln. Smtaêrtami, now diridod Into tMiteon 



Uelvotii. tbo êmUKtn, OBflloot InbeMtnnU of tbe 
oountry of SwttnrUmi, 

Helril, nn ancÍMit poople ef Oanl, labfbitbv tt» 
•anntrj now poeafeiiod by the WimrtÍM. 

Hanwtoa. n citf of Thrao^ on tha JSaxina Saa. ^o». 
fwn. 

Hararlan flentlea, n town la lianfdoiila, CMo. 

HerrTnln SUra, lAe ir«n;r<»<on Wtrmi, tbo larioet 
feroet of andoot OernMBf . helnf r o rlr e n od by Caaar 
to have been aixty daya' Joumoy in lonftt, and ntao ht 
braadth. Manjr parti of It bave bean ainee entdown, 
nnd nuuiy ara yat leBialntnf > of whleh Mnoa 
la tbnt enlled the Jloefc Arai& 

HemiaBdBri, nn anelent pooploof Oonna* # 
larly in tba eonntry Boar eaUed JfMo. tn Doner 8ax. 
ony i thonf h tbey poaafaeed a Moch larfar troi oftend. 

Honninln» Mooa. n Monntaln of XAafMa. JfMte 
Jrawne ; oeeardli« to othon. Meolií rfilia Jfrwtta. 

Heroll, ao aBdeBt Borthem people, wbo eame Ant oot 
of Soandanorln. bot nflarwarde inhaMlrd tha oonntry 
Bow cnlled IfMÉIinioifft, la lower Snaoay. towarda 
thaBaltle. 

Hlbemto, /mlond. nooaelÍeraMo laiaBA W tho wcat 
ofOrcolBfltaio. 

Hlppo, JMm, n dty of tho p i O f hi M of ConitanilnOi 
IB tbc U^dooi criMi. IB AÁiea. nponthe 



Hiepolli, a dty éi Hlaponla BmHco. 
IBipaBla. ^pofo. ooe of the nioot M ni i demb l e kiaf . 
in Kurope, divMcd by the ondonti Into Ti 
Batlca, aad I^wdtanla. 
Hyrcania. n eonnlry of Adn ; bordariaf aa Iba 
piaaeca, rci or i ' i l i n, Geffion. 



I. n people of 



thoPy. 



Jadcftlni, n peoplaM eallad,toai Ihdr eapild Jadem. 
a alty ef lllyrleoa. Jom. 

jMyfw, or Jonyfde, a paapla of lenaat 
iBbabitiof aboot tho oo Ba trtw aow caUad 



Ibame, n rlcor of 
Moi, or Itioa AittBi, n ien.port towa of aadeBt 
I Bm Ê Êagm ^ ar. nff o r ÍÍBf to atha t a, Oafali 



IfiUam. an Idand In tbc Taneaa 8aa» U O^fiw L*Xi* 
dbLjw. 

Ifiirlam, a dty of Umbrln, in Italy. OoMpl 

Ilcrdaí,a dty of Catalonla, In Spain, now cnllod 
OQthe Stgre^ 

lUarfaToocndi. a pcoplc of Hiapa^ 
acar tbe IbcroB. 

lUyrimm. formcriy tba eonatry hetwcca 
tho Bortb. aad tbc Adriatie 8m to tbc Sootb, dirided J 
Llboraia aad DdmaSia. It hi now chieiy 
cd nnder OolaMÍte aad fc lfl M nM, nod bordcrcá by 
FaaMOÍa, Ittrin, Mncadnoia. aod the Adrlnlie Oolf i ni. 
moet whoUy oodcr the 
Vcoctiam aod the TdtIu. 

lUorfli. a tnwn of HlepnnM 

Imnbbria. n cooBtry of Onllin C iM lpin n , 
dntchlM of Ifilflo, Jfflolkifl, aod JlrwJn. 

lottla, n eoontry of Adn Minor, andcnUy 
by n colony tnm Grecm, asrelonk 

Imo, an Wand ef the Adrlatle 8co, £MBn. 

litor. Ibal part of tha Daanbe whleh paaMdby IBfd. 
mina 

latria, a eoontry In Itdy, now oader tho VMaHaaiu 
borderiof on lUyrlenm. m eallcd Arom the rivor lelor. 

Istmpttlia, n dty vM lower Mmiin, ncnr the eoolh ob- 
traBM of tho Dairabc^ P i m í i mímo. 

biira, the Afrv, a rlrer of noom, wWeh riaM ia 
Saroy, aod fhUi lalo tha Rbooe abore Valcnea. 

Imurio, a pr o TÍOM aodmtly of Ada MiiMr, bow a 
port Mf Co mMo o lfl , aod raldcel to tbc Torka. 

ItaHa, /Ifliy, ooc of tbc moal fiMUMB eMmtriM in Bk 
Iboacalorthe 



ItattcB, adty of Hiapanla BMtiea. Sioíla ia r^c^; 
neenrdiaf to olhora, áhala dd Jliii 

lH&nN. a eovBtry of ftleatiBa, Jaoor. 

Jora. a moBBtaia lo Oallto Bdfka. whUh 
Ihe Saqoani froM Ibe HdTodana, moot of 
eallad Ifooof Sf Clawlc. 

Jomrin, formcriy Ihe eapMd of NoflcMO 



af Tpaln. BMtlha 
Lctfoiii Ooordibalab» 
inf ta Ihe VenetlniMy be l wM n Varaaa, 



LarlantM, Iho poopl» af LniiaBm. a dty ef Ilpli, 



Iho piiadpnl d^ of TVaaady, a i 

Meeedcoia, oo tbe rirer Pcom. 

Lallol, tho iahaMlaata of 
Italy, whenM the Lalin timfne b m cdled. 

Lnlrobrifi^ n pm pl» of Onflia Wn^gl a ^ 
AlliibrttfM and Hdmltt, in Ihe mnntry noweailed Xom- 



iBf to aome, oa tha baaka of the Paloa Mmotia, hnl, 
aerordiaf to olhon, towarda Ibo CMpiM Poct*» aanr 
tbclbcri. 

Laniaam Lamab Iha hdko apon whlrh. OcaeTBataadi» 
made by the rirer Bhoae» bctorccB Stpiunrind to Iho 
north aed Saroy to tha aoath, eoBuoeoly cailcd Iha 
Lakê ofOe m m» 

Lemooe, aa idaad la tha JE^gcaa Scn. now calM 4ia» 



LcrooTÍcca, an aoclcnt pcoplc of Oool, If /íhmI% 
LcmoTlcci Armoriri, ttic pcnple of Jí ^ool dê Lmo. 



NAMES OF PLACES. 



9SS 



• paoplt of tlM AÍfÊf 



tteTalteyoíU. 



Lepti*. a towB te Áfrles, £«Ma or l^ipMflL 

Ltvaci* A p««>p*« of BnÁmt» BAt far frMi LoavBio, 
írtMMO eUcf lowa I» bow mllod Z«Mb 

Le«d« m poopU» of OalliA Bolglea, wbere now Lorrafai 
li. woU tkillcd In dartinf . Thelr ehlef dtjr la now r«Ued 
#M 

Lemrll, ea ■aeieiat people ef 'Oaul, LiMÍtuM In Nor. 

LU»arnl, an andeot people,ef IllyrieiuB, inhabitiaf 
of the prMeut Croatia. 

Llgerle, the I^ire, nne of the g r e a t fit aad moet cele. 
bratvd rivera of Frano^, •aid to take one hundred and 
twelTO rivers in ÍUi nmrBe t It rieei iu Valey, and falla 
ÍDto the Ati.infeie 40 milee below Nantee. 

HeroH, en «nrieiit northern people, whn caeae flrst 
o«t ••f the Bajr <>/ Aqiiitain, b4>low Naiits. 

Liguria, a part of uiicient Italy, exteuding from the 
Appennioea to tti4> Tiiacaa Sea, containiuc Perrarot and 
the tenriturifs of Genoa. 

Lilybeum, the moet weetera procBontorr uf theialand 
of Sidly. where atuod a dty of thê aaiae naaie. aow 
Cofpe J30C0. 

Limo, or Llmoinnm, a dty ef aadeat Oaol, Poietiers. 

LiofMi«>e, a people of Oallia Belfka, I n h ah H i n y in and 
•bont Langreit in Champagne. 

Liaaae, an andent dty of Maeedooia, Jlmne 

Lncanl, an ancient people of Italy, lahahi/ ii|f the 
CDvntry now nA\rá Balinaaiê. 

Loceri. an ancient dty of Italy, iMeara. 

LMÍtania, Poríugat, a kingdiNn on the weet ol Spain» 
ftmerl j a part of it 

Lntetie, PartV, an aneient and faaMoa dty, the eapU 
tal of all FVanoe, oa the riTcr S ei m. 

Lydia, an inland country of Aela Miaor, formerly 
goTemed by the famoua Crmaaa, who waa the leat fcing 
of It, Carana. 

Lygli, aa andent people of «pper Oamany, who lo. 
habited the eountry now called SiUtia, and oa the bor. 
dara af Polaud, 

M 

Ibeedonla, alarga eonntry, ofgraat aatiqQÍty and 
fhnM, la Greece, contalning MTaral proTÍnera, aow 
aa d er the Tnrka. 

Maotia Palaa, a Tast lake In tke north part of Srythia, 
aow ralled JfarWofiee, or Mierv dMta Tama. It to abont 
dx handred mllee In coaapeii, and th^ rlTer Tuiab dla. 
embogviea itaelf Into It 

Magetobria, or Amagetobrla, a dty of Oaol, aneer. 
ta«n. 

Malam, a city of Hlcpanla Bmtlca, Mafaga. 

MandHbiÍ, an andeat people of Oaal, TánxaUt In 
Burenndy. 

Mammiannl, a natinn of the SoeTl, whom Clarerioa 
pUcee betwern the Rhlne, the Dannbe, aad the Nerlnr ; 
whn a»ttled, howeTrr, nnder Marobodnna, In Bohtmua 
and htoravim. 

Marrocini, an ancient people of Italy, lohablting the 
r»>nntry now eall«>d Abruaao. 

Maral. an andeot people of Italy, InbaUtlng the 
ennntry now ealted OiMNile d!f Marti. 

MaiBilla, MartmVoi, a hirge aad floorlahiag dty of 
Provencr, in Frnnee, on the Mediterranean } aaid to 
be Tery andent, and, arrording to eome, boilt by the 
FhCMÚrlana ; bnt aa Jóatin will haTe it by the Fhodaaa, 
In the tlme of Tarqnialna, Uag of Robíc 



clty of Oaol, 

Matnrna. a rlrer ia Oaol, the Mt 

MaurHania, Bnrtafy, aa aadeat large region of Afrl. 
oa, diTÍded intn Cmaaríeiida, Tlngltataiia,.and aUeiaaale 

Mataca, a dty of Cappadoe K Timrim. 

Medlomatricea, a peopie of LaROÍB, «b tha Me a e liib 
abottt the dty of Moím, , 

Medlterranean cea, tlie flrtt dl a eofe r ad ica te tha 
world, itiil Tcry famoua, and mach frefOeBted, whleh 
breaki in, fkom the Atlaatlc Oecan, betweea Spída aad 
AIHea, by tha fltraltaof Olbraltar, ur Ueraulaa' ruiar, 
the iie phu uUra of the andenta. 

Medobrega, a dty of Ladtaala, Ar moum^ 

Mrldm, aeeordlng to aome, the pcople of the Jtf eaajr : 
bnt more properly rormpted from Solgm. 

Melodomun, an andent dty of Gaal, upoa tha Saiae, 
aboTo Farla, Moluu. 

Meoapli, aa aadeat people of Oallia Bdglea, who 
inhabitrd on both ddee of the RMbo. Sooie take them 
for the inhabltBntB uf Cfceef ; aad others of ilBáanrp, 
Gkoui, &e. 

Meaopntamla, a laiga eoontry In tha Blddle of Ada^ 
between tha Tlgria aad the Baphralee, Diartook. 

Mraaana, an andent aad oelebrated dty of Sidly, iUa 
known by tha name ef JfaadBB. 

Mrtanrua, a riTor of Umbrla, now callad Mefcra^ÍB 
the Dutchy of Urbino. 

Met&oeedam, aa aadeBt dty of Oaal, ob tha fldae, 
below Faria, Ceréctt 

Metropnlia, a dty of Thecialy, betweeo Fhanaloa 
aBdOoaiphi. 

Mitylenek a dty ef Laabee, MoUUu- 

Mmaia, a cuuutry of Eivope, and a provliiee af tha 
aadenit lUyrlcum, boderlBg on nBunia, dlTided teto 
the Upper, containing Botuia aad Serria, aad the Lonr 
er, ralled BtUgaHa, 

Mona, in Oaaar, the Ideef Mao/ ia Ptoleaiy, di^^ 

tOjf. 

Moriai, aa aadeat peopleof the T^w Coootrlaa, who 
prubahly lahablted on the preaent coaat of ^eM/ft«e^ ob 
the coiiflace of Pieardp and Artoit, berance 
■erTce that flpem ihrir roootry waa the uearcat 
toBritdn. 

Moeaa, the Mbeaf or Krw«f,alarga rirer of OalliaBel. 
gica. whlrh fallatato the Oenaan Oceaa below the BrieU 

Mocella, the Mooeilo, a river wbich, ruoaing throi^ 
Lorrdn, paaaee by Triera and fdla Into the Rhina al 
Coblenta, Ihmooa for the Tines growlngta tha Bdgh 
boorhoodol It 

Monda, aa andcBt dty of Spaln, Íf ««da ; aL iEendbla 

Morea, a town aad castle In SdaToola, at the eoBfloz 
of the Draw and Danube, now called Etteok, tinaiua 
for a brldga three miles orerw 

Mysla, a oouatry of Ada Mlnor, Bot far firoa the 
HeUeapoBt, dÍTided into MiOor and Mlaor. 

N 

Nabatiud, aa aBdcot peopla af AraUa, BiiWiftdB 
NannetM, an andent people of OaaW InhabifÍBgtfcort 



Nantnetes, sn aadent peopla of the north p«t of 8a- 
Toy, whoee coaatry la bow cdhpd Le C h a b li au 

Narbo, yar6eniM, aa aadeBt Ronaa dty, ia Laa. 
goedoc, In France, aaid to bc bullt a huadred aiid thlr- 
ty.etght years before the Mrth of Chrlst 

Narlid, the andent prople ef the roontry BowaalM 
Norifott, la OefMaay, the caplial ef whlch la tha Ik 
mooa eity of Korcmbaiv 
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NMpMtat, ■» aMlMrtu4 esMldtraMe dty of JEtoUa, 
aow raU#d L<yaái. 

Ncapnl*>> a dtT oT Italy, wUdi itill retaiat th« nane 
orMqífrjL 

Neapolia, a dty oT AIHra, fcc t waop Clopea aad Adro. 
■wtam, now odlod N^^IL 

Nem^i, a pcople oí ancioQt OonDany, aboot the dtjr 
of Splrra, oo the Rldae. 

NemoloeeBaa, a toarn oi Bolfiam, not eertalnljr 
kn<twn ; arrordlaf to eome, ArrmM, 

Neocmrarea, tiie rapitel vi Poatoa, on the rÍTer Lrnie, 
nowcalled 7\>oat 

Nervil, an •ndent pcople oT Oallla Bclfica, thoiight 
ta havc dwclt in tho imiw dioncec of Cmmihrmf. 

Ncmat, nr Nectns a rf f er ia Threoe, NtHo. 

NloMa, a dtf of Bithjrala, now caltM Imiek, famoaa 
for the flr^tfenerai oifandl, enno 3U. af elact AriaaiMn. 

Nieomvdia, a dtj iif Bithynia, Dihcre Citiwtantine 
the Orcat dlcd, CS»«<dte. 

Nkvpoli^, a dty of Armcnlathe Lem, Oiamiek ; llka. 
wisc uf Bulfaria, at the eun6aeiicc of the Ucar, aad the 
Diinobe, cnramonly e«llcd Sigêboli, 

Nllua, the Nilt, a river oí Efypt, famooi for Iti annual 
ovcff6ow> 

NitobrifN, aa andcnt people of Oaul, tdgtmmU. 

Norda, a dty on the hordcta uf lilyricam, about nine 
Gcrman mllce from Aquilda. 

Norkm Alpee, that part of tho Alpc, whldi were ia, 
or bordcrliif iipon Nortcom. 

Nortram, andeatly a larfB coontrj, now eontainlnf 
•cvcrel, 09 a frcat part of Jtutria, Stirio, CarimSkiat 
pnrtof Týrol, Bamaria, fcr. and dlrlded into Nori«iim 
Mcditerrancum, and Rip^nec. 

Norlodaiium Belfanim, an aadent dty of Bclfie 
Oeiil, now eelled Negom. 

NoTÍodnnnm Wtnrlfum, Xcucy or Ncit/ly. 

NoTÍodaBum JBduocum, acvctc» 

NoTiodunum Sucmionuro, Scuaciw al. Noiom. 

NoTlomafnnm,5ptfret, an anrtcnt dty oT Orrmanjr, in 
Ihc iiow uppcr rirdc of thc Rhioc, and on that rtrer. 

Numaiitla, a ccicbratcd dtjr of andent SpRin, ferooot 
forafallant rceiatanoe ■falnet the Roroam, ia aticfc 
of fiiorteon ycan j JtaaMm. 

Numldla, aa aadent aad eclebratcd kinfdom nf Afri. 
ea, bordcrtnf on Mauritanla ; Atgion^ 7M«, Tripoli, ^r. 

Numlcoi, the Numiieo, a riTcr of andeot Latittm, In 
Italy. 

Nrmphaam, a promoatnrjr ••' '*f'r*dnnio, in the 
eaalaec of SdaToaÍa. 

o 

Obucula, a towa la Ifispaaia Bwttea, uneertaln. 
•Occlum, a t^iwa dtuated amonf the Alpe, in Oaol, 

Octodonu, a town bdonfinf to the Verafrtaae, Ifarw 



Octofcea, a dty of Hlspania Tarraconeasi*, lícfwú 



Orchomcaae, a towa la Bcsotia, 
f >rlcum, a town la Epirae, Oree, or Oreka» 
Oecentco, the pcople oT Oeea, a towa la Hiepaaia Thr. 
icnncnwi, now ntMasa^. 
Oaitmii, an andeat people ot Oanl, aneertaia. 




Panna'ii, aa nadent pcople ef OelUa Bctflra ; 
iiif lo MMie, thooc of La jw óary; aeciadiaf to < 
thi* pcopic of Pcmonf, ncar the Bledi Forret. 

Palmitc, a town in Rplms, acar Orimm. 

Pannonia, a Tcry fauve conatry, ia thc aadent i 
of Kuropc, dlrided Into the Uppcr and LowoTf and< 
prchended betwixt lilyrican, the Deaube, 
mountaÍM QthL 

Pareda, a towa la AfHca, aot far from Utica. 

Panetwiúum, a aiaritimc dty nf Afrira, 

Partsil, an amient pe»plc nf Uaul, inhabitiar tte 
coontry nnw eallcd thc /«/# e/ PfoMor. 

Partiila, a coontry in AmI», lyinf between Mcdia, Cb- 
ramMtia, end the Hireaaiaa Sml 

Parthlnl, a propie of Maecdonia. 

Pclifai, a people ef Italy, In Abruaia 

Peioponnceue, the Jfcfwa, a famoue, larfc, and fridtfal 
peninsnla in Grccec, now bclonfinf to tho Vcnetiaiia. 

Pclusium, aa andeat aad celebratcd dty af ^fyp^ 



Pcrfamos, aa aaeleot aad ftmous dty ot Myda, Perm 



the ^ the targcet riTcr la Italy, whlch rlaes 
la ncdmoat, aad dÍTÍdli^ Lomhardy Into two parts, 
fhlls Into the AdriaUe Sna b / maay moutbs. 



Pcrinthtts, a dty of Thraea, about a day*k joamcy 
west of CnBctantinople, now ia a deca)inf cooditioa. 
and cmllpd Hrraidaa. 

Pcrda, one of the larfcet, moet andcnt, and rclcbmtcd 
kinfdoms of Asia. It andcntly eontaincd many eoaa. 
crtes, and now maoy proTÍocca. 

Pctra, an andent dty of Maoedoaia, unccrtajs. 

Petrofonl, a country la Gaul, Forigord. 

Peudoi, the iahabltants of the tsland of Pcnre, In ona 
of thc ronuths of the Danube. 

Pharsalia, a part nf Thcesaly, famoos for tbe battfe 
between Cssar «nd Pompcy, whlrh deddcd thc fate af 
the Rtiinan Commonwcalth. 

Pharus, an Isle farlnf the port of Aleaaadrta, ia ao. 
dcat Kf ypt, Fárim. 

Phasis, a larfc riTcr la Coldils, now called Fatm^ 
whirh flows into the Euxiiie Sea. 

Pliilippl, a dty of Macedoaia, on the eonfiace of 
Thmrc, Pilippo. 

Philippopolia, a dty of Thraoe, oear the riTcr Hebraa, 
Filif^^toti. 

Phrygia, two coiintries in Ada Mlnor, onc callcd Ma. 
Jor, thc other Miaor. 

Plecaum, an andcnt dlstrtctof Italy, lyinf rastward 
of Umbria ; the Marek c/ Jneoao, aceurdinf to other». 
P*«errra. 

Pleti, Piefr, an aadcnt barharons nnrthcm pcnplc, 
whn, by Intermarrtagce beeame, In eoufie of timc, i»nc 
itatioa with the Scota ; but are ortfinaily supposcd to 
liave coroe »at nf Drnmark or Srythia, to the lelcs nf 
Orkoey, and fmm thcnoe into Scntland. 

Pletoncs, an aadeat pcople of Gaul, inhabitiaf the 
eonatry of PoHom, 

Pirusts^ an andcnt people of niyrtcuro, Alhameri, 

Piaaamro, a eity of Umbria la ItiUy, Pisaro. 

Plaocntia, an andcat dty of Oallla Ciaalpina, near tho 
Pn, anw tlie mctropolls of the dudiy uf Piaeemoat 
which naroe it also beara. 

Plenmossii, aa aadeut pcople of Oallia Brlfira, sub. 
Jcct to the Ncnriana, and Inhabitinf nenr TVumajr. 

Polentia, an andent dty n«ar thc Alp«, thouf h tho 
learncd dlsafrcc as to the particnlar situatioo of it. 

Pontns, an andcnt kinfdom of Asla Minor, between 
Bitíiynia and Paphlafonia apon thc Euxine Sea. 

Pontua Euxinu«, the Bmxime nr Blaek Seo, flrom tha 
JEgeaa aloaf the Helleapoat, to the Mmotie Laka, he 
tweea Eurvpc aad Ada^ 
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BBstlrainhBs Castra, u uieient town la Hispanfai 
BKtícB, now callpd Castro d Rio, 

FtsBciauU, an «ncient people of Oaul, Preciut. 

ProTÍncia R«>ra«na, nr Ronianoruni» on« of the soath. 
•rn prorlncai of Fraoce, Uie firtit the Rnmans cunqaered 
and brooght into the form nf a provinoe, whence it ob. 
taioed ita name. which it stiU io some degree retains, 
being called at this day Provettee. 

Friua or Frufa»k Burêa, a city of Bith jnia, at tha foot 
of Olympns, buiit by Hanaibal. 

PtoleroaiB, an ancient dty of Afrioa, Sf Jean D*Acre. 

Pyrenael Moutes, th« Pyreneet, ur Pyrenean Monn- 
tahut one of the largent chsÍDa of mountains io Europe, 
whidi dÍTided Spatn from Franoe, runniog from east to 
wost cighty.lire leagues in length. 

R 

AaTenna, a rery anclent dty of Italy, near the coaat 
of the Adnntic (lalf, which still retains ItB ancíent name. 
1n the dedlne of the Roman empire, It «raa aome time 
tbe seat of the eroperora of the West ; as it was lilcewise 
of tho VÍsi.Gothic kingdom. 

Raorad, a peuple u( aiicient Gerroany, near the Hei- 
^etii, who inhabited near where Basil in Switserland 
now Is. 

Rhedones, an snnent people of Gaul, inhabiting 
about Jtennee^ in BretHgne. 

Rh»tía, the ronntry of the Grieons, on the Alps, 
Hearthe Hfrrynian Forest 

Rhemi, the people of nheim», a very andent, 6ne, 
■nd populous cfty of France, In the province of Cham. 
pagne, on tlie river Vesie. 

Rhenus, the Rhine, a great and famons river In Oer. 
many, which formerly divided it from OanL It springs 
oot of the RhaBtian Alps, In the westem borders of 
SMÍtxerland, and the northem of the GrisonB, from two 
sprlngs which unite near Coire, and fiills into the Maese 
■nd tlw Oerman Ocean, by two mouths, wlience Virgil 
calls it Rhenus bioomls. 

Rhodanns, the Rhone, one of tfae most oelebrated ri. 
▼en of Fmnce, which riscs from a donble spring in 
Mont de la Fourche, a part of the Alps, on the borden 
of Switzerland, near the springs of the Rhlne, and after 
• vastdrcult tlirough France, falls into the Mediterra. 
Bcan, by ftve moutba. 

Rhodupe, a fiunous monntain of Thrare, now called 
Talixa, 

Rhodas, Rhúdee, acelebrated Mand in the Medlterra. 
aean, upon the ooaat of Asia Minor, orer agaittit Caria. 

Rhyndagus, a Titer of Mysia, in Asia, whidi fslls into 
tlie Propontis. 

. Roroa, Rome, onre tlie seat nf tiie Roman empire, and 
tlie capital of the then known world, now theimmediate 
capltal itf Campagna di Roma only, on tlie rlver Tlber, 
and the papal aeat; generally supposed to have been 
bnilt by Romuloa, In tbe first year of tlieseventh Olym. 



Roxolani, a people of ScytMa Enmpma, bordering npon 
Ifae Alaoi : thelr conntry, aoriently caOed Roxolania, ia 
Dow Red Ruêtia, beioo^iiig to the crown of Poland. 
Ruspina, an andent mantlaie dty of AÍHc% iouee, 
Bathmi, an 800001 people of Gaol, la Reuergua, 

S 

SabÍB, the Samhre, % rlTcr of the Low CftnBtrles, 
whieh rises in Plcardy, and fallsintothe Maeaeat Namnr. 

Sagnntini, tlie people of SogQntnm, a noble dty of 
andcnt Spain, the meroory of wldch Is recorded with 



honour, for the íidellty ahown tn Iti alUea the RoinaOB, 
Morvedre. 

iMaasiÍ, an anfient riiy of Piedmout, wb«>fte rhief 
town was where now Aoala is situate. 

Selluvii, Salljfet, a peo'ple of Onlila Narbonensls, abont 
where Aix now Is. 

Salona, an andent dty uf Dalinatia, and a R«»inan 00. 
lony ; the plare where Diorles an wns bom, and w hther 
he retreated, after he had resigned ihe imperial dignlty. 

SaUnm, a liver of Hispania Batiea, Rio Suiado, nr 
GiMidc^^. 

Snmarubriva, Amien», an andent dty »t Galiia Oelgi. 
cn, enlai^ed and beautiHed hj the empenir Antoniinis 
Plus, now the chief dty of Picardj, on the river Somme. 

Santones, the andeiit inhabitants of Ouienne or Xan. 
ioigne, ^ 

Sardlnia, agreat island !n the Mediterranean, wbich 
in the time of the Romans had fortjtwo dtles, now 
belnnging to the Duke of Saroy, with the title of klng. 

Sarmatia, a vrry larfre northern eunntry, dlvided into 
Sarmatiii AsÍatirM, ootitaining Tartary. Petigora, Cir. 
eateia, and the country of the MorduUm ; and Sarmatia 
Enropfpa, containing Ruttia, part of Poiand, Pruttia, 
aiid Lithuaniéi, 

Sarsura, a town in Afrlca, nuknown. 

SiiviiB. the Satte, a large river, whirh rises In upper 
CHrniola, and falld into the Dauube at Belrrade. 

Sicaldis, tbe Seheldt. a uoied river in the Low Ohiiw 
trles, which rises in Picardy, and wasking several ol 
ihi* prindpal ciUes of Flandeni and Brabant, in ito ronrse, 
fitlh into the German Ocean by two mniiths, one re> 
taining Its own uame, and the other called the Honte. 

Scandavia, andently a va«t northern penlnsula, con. 
tiUniug what is yet ralled St^onen, andently Srania, 
belonging to Denmark/ and part of SwMÍeii, A^orwuy, 
and Lapland. 

Scythia, a large country, pruperly Crim.Tartary, bul 
in history and g»'ography greatly extended, and parti. 
cularly dlvided intn Scythia Aslatica, on dther side ol 
Moont Imaus ; and Scy thia JSuropca, aboot the Enxhiip 
Sea; and the MseoUc Lake. 

Sedunl, an andent people of Swltxerland, Sion. 

Sedusii, an aodent people ol Oermaoy, on the bordeis 
of 8uabi& 

Segnl, an andent German natioo, neiglilNraii of tho 
Coodrnsi, Zutpieh, 

Segiintiad, a people of ancient Britaln, Inbabitíng 
abont Holthoi In Hampahirew 

flegovia, a dty of Hlspania Bsstlea, Segovia Ut menot. 

Segusianl, a peiiple of Gallia Celtlra, abont where 
now Lianoie Porett Is situate. 

Senones, an andent natlon of tfae Cdta», inhaUthig 
aboot tlie Senonoie, in Ganl. 

Seqoaoa, the Seine, one of the prlodpal rirera of 
Fraocef arisiog in tbe dutriiy of Burgnndy, noi far 
from a town of the aame oame, and mnnfaig throagh 
Parla, and by Roan, forma at Candehec a grcat ara vi 
theaea. 

Seqoani, an aadeDt people of OalIÍB Belgica, ÍnhaMt. 
Ing the coantry now ealled thc Francho C e mi e, oit tho 
Vpper Burgtendf^ 

SesaTÍÍ, an aadciit peoplo of Gaol, iahaMtlav ahoot 
SeeM. 

Sibtttiatfc, an ucleBt peofle cf Ocnl, ÍnhaUtiag tho 
eovntry of Buek, 

AdUa, Sfeily, a largv Maiid In tho Tynhenc aca, it 
the aoutli.weat point of ItaJy, formeriy eaJled theatcrc» 
hooae of the Roman empire, aad thc irat pio f la o thi 
Romana posaeased oot of Italy. 

Sicoria, a riTcr in Cataloota, the 5ijrF«, 
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Acco, priaee of th« Sodoimi, his oondoflt on C«Mr^ 
approiieh, 6. tL S. CbadooiDed in a eoancU of the 
Oula, ibid. 4L 

Acliilles, capuia of Ptolemy's gnards, Mnt to kill Pom. 
pey, C. iiL 8Si Appointêil by Potblnai coounander 
of ell the fgyptinoe' forcei, ibid 89. Heeds en army 
uf twenty thouMind Teteran truopi, ibid. 91. Varionoe 
between bim aad Aninoe Ptolemy*a eiator, AL 3. 

■lcille, demendt • garriMn from C«Mr, Aí. SOl Be. 
■leffed in rain by Comidio^ SO. 4A 

Adiatomiu, aaUÍM upon Cramua at the head of n cfaoMn 
body uf troope, O Ui. Sa 

Adrumetum, held by Conaídiua Longue with a garriMn 
of oue legion, C. iL 81. CaMou* malcM bimMlf mMter of 
It, Aí: 77. 

JEdiians, cumplain to CaMr of the ravagM committed 
in their torrÍtoxiM by the HelTctiaiia, O. L 9. Join 
in a pf tition againflt Ariovistiia, ibid. 89L At the head 
of iine of the tM'O leading facttona oí Oaul, O. vi. 
lii.CoMar quieta au intMtine commotton among them, 
O. vii. 30. Aud I mventa their revolting from the 
Romans, ibid. 3& Wliich nevertheleM oomM to paM 
aoon afler, ibid. il> 

^imorus, a trireme belooglng to CasMr, taken there 

by Varus and Octaviua, At 4L 
^iuium, DoinitiuB JoiM Cmsar near that plaee, C iiL fi& 
JEffv» and RoMrlllua, thelr perfldioua beliaTtoar towards 

CsBsar. C. iiL Sl. ^ 
JEtolia, recovered from Fompey by the partixansof Ca- 

sar, C. iiL 30l 
Afraniut, Pompey*s Ueutenant, hla exploils in coqjnno. 
tlon with Petreius, C. L 3& CarrÍM the war ioto 
Celtiberia, ibld. 55l Sorrenders to Cnsar, Ibid. 76. 
PrevaUs with one of his slavM to despatoh him, Af. 81; 
Africana, a crafty warlike people, Afl 9. Their nfko. 

ner of conccaling their oorn, ibid. 57. 
Agar, defended with great bravery against the Getn. 

Ilaua, Af. 58. 
Agendicum, C«nar quarters four legions there, O. vL 

4a lAbienoa leavM his begrige in it onder a guaid 

•f new leviM, and Mte out for Lutotla, O. viL 54. 
Alba, Domitius leriM troops in that neighboorhood. C 

Lia 
Albici, a klnd of mounteineera taken into'the Mrvioe of 

the UarseUliana, C. L 32. 



AlcM, a spedM of animals reeembUag In 

• goat, to be fouod in the Hercyntan foreet, G. il k 

Aleda, Caasar shute up Verdngeturix ther«, O. vfi. «L 
Surrounda it w Ith linM of drcomvaUatlon and coa- 
travaliatlon,ibld.6a ObligM it to aorrender, ibM. 8» 

Alexaudiia, Casaar purauM Pompey thitber, C. uL 87. 
la unexpcetedly entangled in a war at that piaee, iUd. 
88. DlffieuitÍM CsMar had to enoDnnt«r tbere for 
wantof water, Al. 4. Canar entera tbe town with hia 
victorioua army, and receivM it into hla nrotectioo, 

j Alexandriana, an acute and ingenioua people, AL í. 
Bnt treacheroua and withuut faith, Ibld. 4. ITiey pe- 
títlon CKaar to Mnd them their kiug, Ibid. I& 
AUIer, Caeaar eludM the vigilanM of Vereingetorix, and 

by an artifloe paaaM that river, O. tu. SSL 

AllobrogiaoB, suppMed to be nut weU albeted to ths 

Romans, G. L 5i Complain to Caasar of the ravagM of 

the Helvetians, ibid. 9. 

Alps, CoBsar cruaaM them with five legiona, O. L S. 

I Senda Oalba to upen a free paaMge over them to tbe 

Roman nerchanta, O. ÍIL 1. 
Amagetobria, famoua for a defeat of the Oaula theie by 

Arioviatoa, G L 2S 
Amantia aobmite to Caaaar, and Muda ambaasadon to 

know his ploMure, C. liL la 
Amanus, a moontain In Aaia near which Sdpio snf te *"* 

some losaea, C. UL 28. 
Ainbarri, coinplain to Cassar of the ravagM committed 

In their territmÍM by the Helvetiana, O. L 9j 
AmbiaUtM, Join in a oonfederacy with thê Veoetl 

againat Caeaar, G. Ui. 9. 
Ambiani himiah ton thouaand men, to tbe general coo. 

federacy of Ihe Belgiana againat Caeaar, O. U. A join 

wlth the Veneti iu their revult from the Romana, G. 

lii. 9. Sue for peace, and subinit thenuclvM to Cmsar^ 

pleasurc, G. ÍL 1& 
Ambiorix, his artful apMrh to Sabinns aad Cotta, G. v. 

23. CtBsar marchM against him, O. vL 27. Ravi^ 

aud laya wMte his torritoriM, ibid. 3L Endeavoora 

In valn to get him iato hia hands,ibid. 40. 
Ambivarcti, ordered to fumiah thelr oontingent for rais> 

iug the siege of Aleida, O. vil <& 
Ambivariti, the Oerman cavalry Mnt to forage ameog 

them, 0. iv. a 
Ambraria, Cassius directe hia marditoWBidBthatplaoak 

C. iU. 31. 
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pMpb of OmI, tokaMtÍiif «bMit 



f, •vcrylargendeoiMMcnUtrtcloa 

tt UêXj, WMlMtly cBllod Tyrrhraia, «iid Etnirla. 

Tf bor, OM at th« nott ootod, thongh oot Iwfoit rt- 

I of Italy, whleh rliM lii ono of tho Apomiliios, 0118 

fmáog throiifh BoaBo, folli iota 

Iho Tyrrhonloa aoo ot Ottia. 

Tygrio, a rapid riror of Aiia, which, ÍB Ifi ooiÉMb 
■Bitoo with tho Enphratet. 

Tyrm, 7>rfb «n aocinit dty of Ph«iikia« upoB tht 
Moditorraiwaa, tewMn for Ito iraflc an 



▼aoea, a toiia ia Afrieá. uriniowa. 
▼ahalK tte Wmml, tho ailddlo braneh ef tho Bhiao^ 
whleh» pMoliV by Mniogaeo. fhlli into tM 



▼alenda, a dty of 8pain« wMeh firee BOM to a whoU 
hl iHd o to, aboat a milo iVvm tho Medtlorranean, oop. 
poeed to bo bailt by Janine Brntno. 

▼alcada, raSne»t a dty of Oallia Naiboneaaie, naor 
io Daophloy, oa tho riron Rhooe nod bofo. 

▼anfiaaee, an aneieat pooplo of OemMMiy, ahoot Ihe 
d^of IPeraM. 

▼anie,thorar,arhmriaOaal, Ihaft dowo tarto tho 



Ubii, aa aneiffat peoplo ef Lower Oonaaoy* who ia. 
habltod ehoat whera C efcfo e aad the daehy of JnKfrv 



UeoMi, a towa ia Htopaoia Bestice, LaeoMl 
▼donai, aa andoat pooplo of Oool, inheMMiy aboat 



▼ellaaoodaaaa^ a towo io Oaul, abaat whleh fto. 
fraphen ero Bodh dirided ; oooie OMldiif it J uMimi*, 

, othen. riffwiwiee lo Lorndo, 



ao. aodoat p oeplo of Koriand y, 



▼eoeti : Ihli oaoM wae aodeothr flv«i Oi well te the 
reaeifeor, aa to the poopie of tammet, lo Bretafoo, io 
Ooal, Ibr which lod It •tande io Cwoar. 

▼eoetia, rmier, a noblc dty of Ilaly, bnilt npoa 
dxty idands, Jolood tofcchcr by frc handrod bridfce, 
at the lop of the Adrlalic Golf, tho capilol ef o powerful 



▼entiepooto, a toora of Spdo, aokoowo. 

▼erofrt, a pooplo ef OeiUa Lofdoaead^ whode ditef 

now ttMmmHeê. 
MfcnoB Pafne, a oidoo 
of Ihe Ildretiao^ InhaMrtnf tho oooalry io the 
boarhood of Orfe. 

▼cioeÍB Ceaipl, Ihe ^fatar tf rttrtttm, teoorfor o 
rietory the ïïiimboi ohtaioed thore ovcr Ihe ClabrL 
the dty ef that OMM te io nedaoat, ea Iherirer 
m Cho berdera of H» dodky ef lIlloaL 

▼efMooadai, o poople of Oelio Belflea, whcM 
bry, oow o pert ef Picerdy, le etlU called Tii ai eadifi; 

▼on^ o dty ef Leoteiy, Iho eBpHd ef o 



MoaM,oalhorirer Adige, raM to bc bnllt 
by thc Oaok two hiuidrad and dfhty.two yean bdoro 
Chrbt IthMyctiOToralreowiMofMtlfaity. 

▼cMotio, J enoee o , tho Mpltol of tho Soqoaol, ooar 
Ihe ehief dty of Boifaody. 

▼ettooee, a pMple of Spoio, ÍahoMtlof Ihe pr u rlnee 
9i £$tmÊaétÊra, 

Tlbo, Atown in Itdy, ootlhr from Ihe flfeilÍaB Straltib 



▼leono, o dty ef HarboooM Oaol, rifooe lo 
pMoy. 

▼Indetld, an eodcal people of Ocnoaay, lahaMtaalB 
of tho eoonlry cf ▼taidcUda, otherwÍM called Bmtta 80- 



▼btnh, the FTefdbd; ofaoMiM rirer of Pdaod, aMrh 
fUle tarto tho BUlkb oot far frMo Doolsie, by thrvo 



▼iearfla» tha ITeair', o rivfr áf Ltfirer OoroiMy, 
wMeh rian io PhuMonia, and, aiaoiv othor plaem «f 
Bote, paidof by Broenn, fdli ioto the Ocrman Oceoit, 
iKit fer firom the mouth ef the Elbe, betwreco that aod 
thcfine. 

UUa, or Ulta^ a town tai Hiipenia Bwtico. in rcfard to 
whoM dtnalloa fcofraphon ira OiA a fii cd; eomo 
makfaif It IfMái «KfN^ othcf«t ro«MO, olheri, rOlm. 

Umbria, a lerfc eonotry ef Iloly, 00 bolh Mm of Iho 



Uoein, «D oodoot pcople oT Ganl, nnémola. 
▼ocBlce, tpoopleofOaal^ootherDkloMof Iho La. 



▼ocootli, 80 aadent peopie ef OaOl, liOobill^r ahoot 
D4ê, io DoOpMoy, aad roswo, in Ihceoaaiy of ▼enicM. 

▼ufccM MoM, the moanlatai of rmuft, 1a Lomdov 
er, aoeordlDf t» 01 hen, de FauHIM. 

▼dcw Areromld, aad Tcetoiafce, on ÉOdeot peopto 
of Oool, talhaMtinf Ihe Upper ood 

Ureao^ o towa of Hiepoaio B m litfa , 0* 

Uima, a town of Afriea, whcM dtoatloo Íe O^ ev. 
lafadykfiawa. 

Uiipetee, eo aodeot peoplo cT 



Uticcft a elty of AlHea, 



UxeHodaaitto, o towB fai Oooi, 
aetkBoail; aeedrdiof le bm 
UiUa, a towo ookoowii. 

X 

Xohfeeoee, dhe ena 



fgrlhedeodiefCMo; 
dlaotfoali 



a lowo H 
•■nv py ocipi^ 
a mMittaM ctty ef AÍMea, 
orZela,Édtyer 

opartef 

atá^iian. 



for Iho 
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PERSONS AND THINGS. 



M> Tta KuMAb rtfertoth* Book. tiio V\gtum to Um Sectioa O. wUaéB fortho Won in (M* C ftr «i. 
afUWM«í ALfcrthoAkawaditoo: AttortlioAfrlam;a|iLfortfco8>MWiWar. ' 



Acco, priaoo oT tho Soooom, hit oondnet cm. CmoT^ 
opprooch, 6. tL & Condomnod ia n oonncU of tho 
Ooals, ibid. 4L 
AehiUos, copuio of Ptolcmy*! foorda, Mnt to kill FOn. 
pcy, C iiL 8& Appdnted bj Fothinoo oommondor 
of oU tho EcjrptioM' foreoi» ibld. 89. Hoada on ormy 
of twonty thoiiMnd votocon troopc, ibtd. 91. VorlonM 
botwooi him ond Aninoo Ptulomyli cictor, AL & 
idliot Oomonda o garrÍMo from Caaor, Af. SQL 

aiofod in vain by Conaidina, SO, 4A. 
Adiatamu8| aoUÍM upon CroMoa at tlM hood of n 

body «r ttoopi, O UL 93. 
Adrumotom, Iwld by Conaidina Lonffua with o farilaon 
of oQ« l«fioo, C iL 81. Cawar makM hlmaolf OMater of 
it, At 77. 
JEdnanii, comploin to Caaor of tho ravagM eoounitted 
in their torrítoiiM by tho HoÍTctioiia, O. L 9L Join 
Iii a pctiUon afainat Arioviatua, ibid. 89L At tho heod 
«if nne uf tlie two leadinf fartiou of Ooul, O. vi. 
Ji.CaMar quieta an intMtlne eommotioo omoof theaa, 
O. viL 30. Attd I reventa tlieir revoltiof from tho 
Rouians, ibíd. aSi Which oovortbeiom oomM to poM 
■oon after, ibid. 5£> 
JEf imurus, a triremo beioofÍDf to Canor, tolcon thoro 

by Varua and Octoviua, At 4L 
^imum, DoiDitiua joiM Cmaar neor thot plaoe, C iiL ML 
JEgm aod Roacillua, their perlldioua behovioBr towarda 

Cmaar. C. iiL 81. ' 
ftoUo, reouverod from Fompoy by tho portiianof Ca- 

nr, C UL 30. 
Afraniua, Pompey*a Ueatonont, hia oxplolta in coqjono' 
tton with Fetreiu^ C L 30. CorrÍM tho war bito 
Ccltiberia, lUd. 5ft. Sorrendora to CaMor, ibid. 78. 
PrevaUa with ooo of hia alovM to deapotoh him, Af. 81. 
Africooa, a cra/ty wariika people, A£ 9l Their nftui. 

ner of coooeolinf their corn, ibid. S7. 
Afar, dorendod with freat brovery Ofaiut tho Getn. 

lious, Ar.fl8. 
Afondicum, Cmaar quartora fbur legiona there, O. vL 
40l Lobieona Icovm his boffife In It under o fuord 
of new levÍM, and sets out for Lntotia, 0. viL 54. 
Albo, Dooaitius Iovím troops In that neif hbonrhood, C. 

i. 13. 
Albld, a kiod of moontolDeers taken Into'tbe Mrvioe of 
tha MorMUliaoA, C L S8. 



A1m> o apeciM of onimaJa roaemblinf in 

a foat, to be «oond in tbo Horcynian forMt, O. vL 81. 

Alosio, Cssear ahuta up Vorcinfctorix thore, O. vU. 81. 
Surronnds it «ith UnM of drcomvaUatJon and oa^ 
tmvnllatlQn,ibid.eiL ObllfM tttosnrronder,ihfed.8» 

Alexaudrla, Csmar porsuM POmpey Uather, C UL 87. 
U nnexpebtodly entanfled in n war ot that piace, ibid. 
88. DMBmitiM Csssor hod to oneonnter tbo» fcr 
wontof water, AL 4. Caaar enton tbe town wtth hia 
victoriona aray, and reoelvM it into his protoeiion. 
ibkl.93. ^^ 

Alexandríana, an acato and ii^onioiu poople, AL 8L 

Bttt traacfaerou ond wiUuiot faitti, Uiid. 4. They pe. 

titloo Caaar to send tbem thetr kluf , ibld. 1& 
AUier, Cseaar elodM the vifilaom of Vefdnfctorix, oad 

by an artifloe pasaM that river, O. viL 33. 
Allobrofians, supposed to be not weU alfected to tho 

Rumana, G. L & Complain to Cseaar ^ tho ravofM of 

the HelvetUna, Ibid. ft 
Alps Csesar crussM tbem with 8ve lofionBi O. L 81 

Senda Gniba to open a free pasMfo ovor thcm to tho 

RomoD mercbants, O. UL 1. 
Amafetobria, famoua f or n defent of the Oonla thcro hj 

AríovUtos, G L 83 
AmantU aubmits to CsMor, ood aoods BmhaMailui s to 

know hU pleMuie, C iU. la 
AmoniM, a moontain in AsU near whidi Sdpio anataino 

some losses, C. iiL 9& 
AidImutí, complaio to CsMar of the ravafM eommitted 

in their terrttoriM by the Helvetiana, O. L 91 
ArobUUtea, Join In a oonfedcrncy with thê Veoeti 

afainst Csssar, G. UL 9. 
Ambiani fumiah too thousand roen, to tbe feneral coo. 

federacy of the Bclfians afainat Cseaar, O. iL 4^ Juin 

with the Veneti in their revolt from the Romona, G. 

iii. 9l Sue f«>r peaoe, and submit themselvM to Caeár^ 

pleasnre, G. iL 1& 
Ambiiiríx, hU artfui speerh to SaUnna ond Grtta, O. v. 

83. CiMar marcbM ofainst fairo, O. vL 87. Rovi^m 

wid Uya WMte hU torrítoríM, ibid. SL 

in vain to f et him faato hts hands, ibid. 40. 
AmUvaretl, ordered to fumish their oonUnteBt for 

iuf the siofe of Ale»U, O. ríL OOl 
Ambivaríti, the German oavnlry aont to forafo 

them, O. iv. & 
AmbriiriR, CaMiua direeU hU marohtownrdathntplnoBb 

C iU. 31. 
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AmipldUiAi, re^neéd by GMrti» Lonfimia, C. liL 47. 

I, n edict ia Ponpey^ bum poMtahcd at 



., O. iÍL 84. 
', a pcople boi' d t f l M g opoa tho HercyidaB f<n«at* 

^naoy a rlrer boondiof tlwt port of Spoiii uoder tbe 

Soreninent oT Petreiua, C. L 9(1 

itee, send ambMsadun to Cmar, with an olRBr of 
G. T. 17. 

Adcoii, Cmar takea p ow ei ioB of It with a garriaoa of 
CDhort, C. L la 

patB hia troopa lnto wliiter qnartcra 

■aiioiif them, O. iL 3& 
Angleoey, aa laland sitiiated be tw eeu Brltain and Ire- 

laod, where tbe iiight|dttriBf the winter.ia aaid to be 

• Biooth loBf , O. ▼. la 
ABtiochia, refoaes tu admlt the AvHhraa oAer the bat- 

tio of Phanalia, C. iii. 9L 
AnUNiy, obliges Libo to ralae the alefe ef BnuidQsiiim, 

C liLSe. Andincoi^ttBetÍoawithKalonu8,tranaporta 

CaBBar*a troops to Greece, ibid. S4. 
ApoUonÍa, Pompey resolTca to winter there, C iiL SL 

Cnar makca hinself master of it, ibid. 10. 
Aponiana, Csesnr orden Us fleot to reiidesToaa aear 
. that islaad, Af. S. 
AspoB, Cspaar and Pompey eaeamp otct afaiaat eaeh 

other oa the banks of that riTcr, C. iii. 11. 
Apolia, Pompey qoarters the lcfíoaa Cacar Imd aeot 

him thm, C. L 18. 
Aqniiaria, Corio arrÍTca ttiere with the troopa deaifned 

afainat Afrira, C. iL 81. 
Aqoáleia, Cavar draws tof ether the troopc qoartered 

there, O. L H. 
Aqoitaiiia, redneed ander the powar of tiw Romaaa by 

Craaaos, O. iiL 81. Very espert ÍB the art of miniBf , 

ibidwSS. 
Arar, the HelTetiana reeeiTc a eooalderable Aedc in 

paasinf tliat rirer, O. L 10. 
Arden, Indutioaania onneeala the laflrm aad afsd in 

that forest, O. t. S^ Ccsar erosaea it in qaeet of Aau 

Uorix, G tL 87. 
Areeomici Vole», CsBaar plaala fanrlaoBa amoaf thcm, 

O. TiL 7. 
AriiniBam, Cnar haTÍnf aoaadcd the diapocitioo of 

hn troopo, marchea thlther, C L 7. 
Ariovistns, kinf of the Oermaiis, hia oppi c aaÍ Te behaTÍ. 

oor towardB the Gaois, O. L 89L Camar seadc ambaa. 

aadora to htm demaiMÍiii|r •■ InterTÍew, ibid. SOL Ue 

lc defeated aud driTea entiiely oat of Oaol, ibkL iL 
Arlea, Caeaar ordera twelTC falleyB to be boilt there, C. 

L94. 
Anaorid, aaaemble in great BBmbera to attacfc !• Boa- 

daa in his wlnter qnartera, O. t. 44 
Arretium, Antooy sent thither with ÍTceohorts, C. L lOl 
Aralnoe, the dang hter of Ptolemy, at Tarianee with 

AehiUas, AL & Caaar maorea her ont of J^ypt, 

IUd.84 
ArTemi, sttddenly inTaded,andtheir terrltoriea rarafed 

by Caraar, G. %li. & 
Aseolum, Cvoar takes poccecaloB cf It, C L 19. 
Aacurum, attackcd wltlioat sacceM by yoanf Pompey, 

A£ 81. 
Aaparafiam, Pompey eiieampaBaar It with ali hia forcea, 

C.ÍÍLS7. 
AqwTÍa, Pomppy^ eommaaieation with that plaee eat 

off by C«nar'i worka, 8pw 84 
Aata, aenda arabaaaadora to Ccaar with aB offcr of cu^ 

mlaaion, Sp X. 
Atefua, Caaar laya aicfe to tfce pÍBoe^ 8p. fll Compels 

ittoaarraoder,iMd.ia 



AtheaSk ooatiibatca ta ftt oot a fleet fer Pompey, C UL 

& 
Atrebatianc» famiah flfleea tíiooaaad aien to tlie f anar. 

al confRderaey of Oaul, O. iL 4. 
Ataataca, a atroiif eaatle, where Caaaar depoaita all Ida 

banafe, when he aeta ont In poraoit at Ambiorix, 

G. Ti. 9a The Oerraana uBaxpectedly attaek it, ibid. 

981 
Atnatod, fomich twenty.nlne thoBaand bmb to tho 

fcneral eonfederaey of Oaol, O. ii. 4, Camar oMlfec 

them to aubmit, iMd. 89L Deaeendanta of the Teu. 

tooea aad Clmbri, ibid. 
ATarieam, beaiefcd by Oaaar, O. tíL 19. And at lact 

takan by atorm, ibidL 87. 
Anlerci, redofled by P. Cramoa, O. IL 9S. Ifacaaoic their 

oanate, and Join VirkbiTÍx, G. la 17. Anlerd Braa. 

noTÍeea ordered to f umiab tbeir continfent to the lo- 

lief of Alecia, G. tíL 00. Aulerd Cenomani famich 

flTC thoaaand, ibid. Aalerd EburoTleea three thou. 

aand, ibid Aulerd Diablintea aaaodata with tho 

Vonetiana in their reToit, 6. iiL a 
Anad, aubmit to Craaaua, and aend hoctafc^ O. iiL 8& 
Auaetani, aend ambaaaadiira to Csaar, with aa ofltar of 

aubmiaaiou, C. L &iw 
Aa«imam, Caesar makac himaelf maater of it. C L IL 
Azona» Cmaar eroaaea it in hia marefa afainat the BeU 

fiana. O. U. OL 

B 

Baecnia, the SoeTiana enearop at the entranee of that 

wood, reaolTÍof there to wait the approach of tho 

Romana, O. tL IOl 
Baeulua. P. Sextiaa, bis remarkable braTcry, O. tL S». 
Baetia, Caaaioa enrampa on tbe banka of tbat riTcr, O. 

48. 
Bi^jadaa, Ciirlo arrÍTca with hia army at that riTor, C 

ú.tí 
Baleareao Islea, yonnf Pompey sails thlther wlth hla 

fleet, A£ 81. The inhabitants famous fur their éfíu 

terity in the nae of the slinf , O. iL & 
Bataromm Inaula, fonned by the Meuse and the Waal, 

O. ÍT. 7. 
Belfiana, the moat warlike penple of Oanl, O. L L 

WitlMtand the inTadon of ihe Teutonea and Cimbri, O. 

iL 4 Oriirioallf of Oerman extraction, ibid. CaaMr 

obiifea them to decarop, and return to their aoTeral 

habitationa,ibid. IL 
Bellorasaiana, fumlah three thouaand mcB to the rdiof 

of Ah«ia, O. Tii. flB. 
Beiloaay a famoua aad andent temple of bera Ib Cappa. 

doda, whoae priect waanext in authority to the kiiif, 

ALUL 
BeUoTad, furalab a hundred thouaaad mea to tlie i 

cral eooíedeffmcy of Belfium, G. ii. 4 Joio in 

feneral defection under Verdnfetoriz, O. tU. B&. 

Afain takc op arms cfalnat Canar, tUL & Bat ara 

oompcUed to aobmit aod ane for pardoo. 
Berooea, fly to the rcccueof CaMloa, threataocd wlthan 

aaaaaainatioo, AL 48L 
BemL make part of Pompey% army, C ilL 9L 
Bibrarte, Caaaar diatreasHÍ for want of eora, m ar chia 

thitber to obtaln a sopply, G. L 18. 
Bibrax, attacked with freat íarT by the ooaMaralt 

Belfiana, G. tt. 7. 
Bibrori, send ambaaaadora to CHaar to aoe for paaca, 

O. T. 17. 
Bibalaa, adiairal of Pompey>i flcet, takea aoam cf Gm. 

aar'C tranaports, C UL & Hlacruelty touraidi tha pri* 
thatfcU iato hb handa, ibM. 18L 
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wlth tbe fTMtMt |»art oí hb meii, aflcr a bray^ ratíft- 

tanee, 80. 
Oitoatiu ui4 ConetodiiBiii, ui— nTe aU the Ronaii 

mcrchHnt* at Genobum, O. riL Sb 
Cotua, a divtalon on hia nccount amonif the iEdoano, O. 

ril. 90. Oblifed to doaist from hia pretenalona to the 

anpmnc maflatracy, .SU 
Coonael, Ihe danfer of defenrlnf It to tim vcrj laat, O. 

r. 87. 
Cramua, P. hia expedltlon Into Aqoitatn. O. ÍiL 8L He 

redocea the Sutiatea, 88. Alao vther atatea. ohUfing 

them to fire hoetaf ea. 88L 
Crastlnoa^ charaeler and courafe at the battla of Pliar- 

«alia, C. iÍL 7& He b Itilled there, 76. 
Criapua, C. Sallaatiaa, mahva himaelf maateref Centea, 

anid aenda a freat quantitj of oora thenee to Caaar^ 

camp, Ai. 31. 
Critof natoa, hit extraordinnry apeech and propoaal to 

the farriiion of Aleaia, G. rii. 71. 
«..urio, oblif ea Cato to al>andon the defenea ef flielly. C 

L 90. Seila f«>r Afrira, and aucceaafulljr attacka Vama, 

IL 81. Hi9 Hne speech to rerire the eourafe of hla 

men, 8& Defeata Varua, 9a Olrinf tno eaay credit 

to a piece of falae intellifeiioe. ia cat off with hia whole 

army, 94. 

D 

DcJotarua, complaina to Domitiua Calrinna of the hoa. 
tilitiea rommitted by Pharuacpa, AL S&p Addreasea 
Cinaar in Buppliant terms. and obtalns pardon. bk 

Didloa. pursuea jounf Poropey, who la alaln, and hia 
head broufht to Cmsar, Sp. 37. He faila into an am. 
buaeade, and b lcilled, 40. 

Dirltlarus, tbe iEdoan. his attaehment to the Romana 
and Caaar, O. L 1& Cspaar, for hia aake, pardona hia 
brother Dumnoriz, ibid. He eomplaina to Cvear. in 
behalf of the reat uf the Oauls. of the rruelties cxer. 
dacd by Arioristua, 89. Adriaes CsRsar to arold the 
deftles, by takinf a drenit-of fofty milea, 38. Marches 
afainat the Bellovaci to create a dlreraioo In faronr 
of Cspaar, IL 1 1. Intercedea r»r the BeUorad, and ob-^ 
tains their pardon from Cap»<ar, IS. Ooea to Rome to' 
Implore aid of the aenate, but without eflTect, rL 18. 

Domitius Ahenobarbus, besiefed by Canar in CorH. 
nlum, writea to Pompey for aaaistanoe. C L I&. 
Seised by his own troops. who olkr to deliver him up 
to Cmar, 10. C«sai*Sfeneroos behariour towards him, 
8Sl Hc enters MaraeiUes, and la cntruatcd with the 
aupreme command, 94. la defeatrd in a ae».f&ffat by 
Dedmua Brutna. 58. Escapes with freat diOculty n 
Uttle before the surrender of Marsdllea, iL Sa 

Domitias Cmlrinns, sent by Cavar into Maocdonls. comea 
rcry opportunely to the reUef of Caasluf Lonflnns, 
O. iiL 91. Oaina sereral advanUfes over Sdpio, 98. 
b unsucoeaaful afainat Phamaces in Armenia, AL 8S. 

Drapes, in conjnnction with Lnteriua, aeiaea Uxellodu. 
Bum, O. riiL 88. Hla camp stormed, and himself made 
prtsoner, 80. He atanma himaelf, X. 

Druida, priesta ao called. freatly esteemedin Oaol, and 
poaseïssed of many ralnable pririlef ea. O. ri. la 

Dumnacoa, beaief ea Doradua in Llmo. O. rlU. 8L b 
defeated by Fabins, 88. 

pumnorlx, the brother of Dlritiaciis, hb character. O. 
L i&. He peranadea the noblemen of Oaiil not to fo 
with Cmsar into Britain. r. & Ha deaerta. and b 
kUled for hb obatinaqr, & 

Dnradua, bealefed In limo. bj Dnmnaoiis, fencral of 
CrU.8L 



Dyrrtiadiinm, 
wlthinhnUi 



endearoura to 
near that placo. C Ut as. 



Ebnronea, Cvaar takes serere renfenaee on them fcr 

their períldy, O. ri. 80. 
Eburovlees, massacre thdr aenate, and Join with Viri- 

dorix, O. UL 17. 
Elephanrs. the wny of exerddnf and trniiilnf thcBa 

Af. 85. Siirpri»iDf courafc of a aoMier attacfccd by 

an elephant, Af. 78. 
Eleotheri. rumisti troopa to the relief of Alesla. G. rj. 

60l 
Ephesiis, tbe temple of Diana there In dniifvr of bdaf 

atripped, C iiL Sa 
Eporedorix. treacherously rerolts froin Caiar. O. vÍL 

51. 
Stedan winda, detain Cirear at Alexnndrln. which iD> 

rolrea hlm in a new war, C. 8S. 
Eupliranor, adminil «f the Rliodian fleet. hb ráloaraad 

mafnanimiiy, AL 11. 
ExcommunlcatiiMi, the dreadfol conaeqaenres of it 

amonf the Onnla, O. rL 19. 



Fabius C one of CsMar^ lientenanta, aent Into Spab, 
with three iefions, C L S5> Builds two bridfes ew 
the Siroris for the ronrenience of for«g«, SBl 

Faustns Sylla, his death, Af. 89. 

Fortune, her wonderf ul power and Inflnnoee In BMttM 
ofwar. O. rL88.38. 

G 

Oabali, Join the feneral ronft^rracy of VernnfctMÍx, 
and fiva hoatafcs to Luterius oi Querry. O. vii. 7. 

Oabiniua, one of C«paar*« Ueotrnnnts, reoeivea a cuoh- 
Herabte lotti in lllyricum, Al 38 

Oalba S^rfius, sent afainst th# Nantiiatea, VeTafnana, 
and Seduiii, O. Ul. 1. The barbariam attnck hi« caaip 
unexpectedly, but are repulred with fremt loen, ibid. i 

Oaub, tlieir country preferable to that of the Genbaas» 
G. L 8S. Thelr inanner of attackinf towns, iL 7. Oi 
freater stature than the Bomans, 90. Quirk ao^ 
haaty in their rewlves, liL 8. Forward In uodrftak- 
ÍDf wars, bttt kO(>n fdiitinf under miafortun^ ^- 
Their manner of enterinf upon a war, r. 47 Tbrir 
maoners, rhiefs, dmid*, di>c pUne, camlry, relifiiNii 
orifin, marrlaf ea, and funerals, rL 19. Thdr conatry 
feofraphlcaUy drscribed, L I. 

Ganyroed, made commauder of the Ef yptian armyi AL 
9. Irritates th«* pi'ople by hi« tyrannica] behariwor, I& 

Oerforia, of the Arrerai, Verdof eiorix expellrd tbcorf 
by Oobanitlo, G. riL 4. Tbe Romaiis attarkinf it 
oafcrly, are repulaed with freat sUuf bt«>r, 4i Of 
the B4IÍI, beaief^ in rain by Verdufvtorix, 10. 

Germane, habituated fmm thdr Infancy to arms. G. l 
87. Thdr manner oí tralninf their cavalry, 9Bl Thcir 
superstitiiin, 40. Defeated by Cc»ar, 41 . Thdr nsa. 
ncrs, rellfion, and atrenfth In wam, rL 18. Mra of 
hufc stature and strenfth, O. L 90L Af. 97. 

Oetullana, deaert In freat nurobera from Sdpio to On 
aar, AC 98. 

Oomphi. refuslof to open ib fatea to Cmaar. b tdwn by 
«aanlt, C liL Vt. 

Gordunljolo wlth Ambiorix In hbaltack of Ckwek 
camp, O. r. 9L 

draloceU, oppoaa Cnar*! paaai^ orcr the AJpa, 0. L & 
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adCTitokbirlu»teannytopl#cet,73. Conr^rtsJQlm*! 
Ungtloni into s provinee, uoá rvtarns to Rom», 85. 
ArrÍTes ia Spirio, and lays tlefe to Cordora, Sp. 9. 
DerMti yonnf Pompof «ritli frreat •Uug htrr in tho 

plnim of Mondat 31. 
CnlafarríUuii, Mod unbwMdora to Ctpnr with an 

offsr of ■nbininloa, C L 51 
Cftl«tcs, furuish ton thouMod m«n in the generml rerolt 

of Belgium, O. iL 4. 
Comaingeniis, ftppointcd oommnnder in chief bj the 

Puritians. O. vii. 54. Obliges Lebienus todi>cnmpfrom 

before Piwis, ibid. U slsln in dlsputing Taltantly the 

Tictory with his enemy, 56. 
C^aainlia sets Daradns at liberty, who had been shnt np 

In Limo by Dumnams, O. tííI» 21. Punues Drapes, 

14. Lays siefe to Uxellodniium. 17. 
CBnopus, Enphranor perishas in a seiuftfht there, AL 

17. 
Cantabrlans, obllged by Afranius io fumlsh a rapply of 

troops, C. L 9BL 
Caralltui, d^c.are agalnst Fompey, aad ezpel Cotto 

with hiê garris»n, C. L 80. 
Carmooa, dechrcs for Ortar, and expels tlM enemy*k 

garrlwn, C iL 17. 
Camates, Ca'sar quarten some troope among tbem, O. 

li. »A. They openly assaMroato Tasgetias, O. t. 21. 

They srad ambanadors to CsBMar and snbroit, tL S. 

Offer to be the flnt in taking np arms against the Ro- 

maiM, Tii. 2. Attack the Bitorlgians, but are dla. 

pened and forced to fly by Cvear, Tiil. i. 
Canulenus detached to storm the hlghest part of the 

enemy'i camp^ whlch he forees, AL 22. 
CObbí, srad ambassadora and snbmlt to Ca>sar, O. t. 17. 
Caaibclanue, cboeen commander In chlef of the coufede. 

rate Britons. t. 9i EndesToun in raln to stop the 

course of CvMr*s conquests, 14 Is obllged to •ubmita 

and aroeptof Canar^tomM, la 
Cassius, Poropey's lieutenant, burns Cavar^ fleet io 

Slclly, C liL 83L 
Caa^lns L»nginus, his iU conduct Ín Spain, AI. Sa A 

piot furmed to assawlnate hlm, 40. I he con«plratora 

endeaTonr to put It in execution at CordoTa, 4& He 

Is wiiunded as he lay on theground by SquilluB, Ibid. 

Upon his reeoTery, he orden all the aMaMÍus to be 

s^aed, puts wrrral to death, snd compounds with the 

rest for money, ibid. BehsTes more tyrannlcally than 

erer, which occaslons new dlstorbancM, 4db Im cast 

away in the mouth of the Iberus, 51. 
CastiruB, the son of CaUmantales, solicited by Orgeto> 

rix to InTsde the liberty of his country, O. L 9L 
CatiTulcus. takn op arms agalnst the Roroans at the 

instigatioa of Indutiomarus, O. t. 82. Puisons him. 

self, tL 29. 
Cato, of IHÍra, the soaroe of his hatred to Capsar, C. L S. 

Made pretor of Sicily, preparm for war, and abdloatm 

his proTÍnre, 89. Exdtes yoong' Pompey to war, Af. 

21. Sends a relnforrement to Scipio, 33. Kitls hiro. 

srlf, «nd is honourably buried by the Utiran», 76. 
Caralry, their institution and mannernf fighting among 

the Germans, O. L 30L It. 2« And amonf the Span. 

iarda,Sp. 14^ 
CatarigM, oppoM Cavar^ pM«age oTer the Alps, 0. 1. a 
CbTarlllus, taken and bmught before Cvsar, O. tII. 61. 
CnTarlnus, the Senon« attempt to Msaninate him, O. 

T. 45^ Ca>sar orden hlm to attend hlm wlth the ea- 

Talry of Svnones, tL 4 
CCTennes, mouotolns of, Caesar paaMS them In the midst 

of winter, thoogh eoTered with snow slx feet deep, 

O TllLa 



Celtiberiaa*, Afnniua nbUgM them to furaish a tnpply 

••f tro«»ps, C. I. 9a 
Ceitlllus, the fstlier oí Verdngetorix, asssssinated by 

the ArTcrai, O. tIL 4. 
Chan, a root which Mnred to subsist Cspsar's army in 

extreme neressity, C Ut. 40. Manner of preparing It, 

ibid. 
Chariots, roanner of flgbtlof with thero aroong the Brí. 

tons, O. ÍT. 89. Dexterity of the Britl*h chariotMr», 

ibid. CharíoU armed with scythes In PharnacM* 

army, AL 60. 
Cicero, Qulntns, attacked in hls winter.quarten by 

Ambioríx, O. T. 30. Informs Cswar of his dlatress, 

who roarrhM to nllsTe hiro, 37. Attacked nnex* 

peetedly by the Slgambri, wlio are neTertheless ob. 

liged to retin, tí. 32. 
Cinjl^orix, at the bead of one of the factions among the 

Trerlri, aod flrmly attoched to Cmar, O. t. 3. De. 

dared a publlc enemy, and his goods conftscated by 

Indutioaiania, 47. 
Cleopatra, engafed in a war wlth her brother Ptolemy, 

C. ÍIL S&. She and her ynunger brother couBtituted 

Idof and qneen of Efypt, AL M. 
Clodius, Mot by CsPMr to Scipio, to trMt about a praoe, 

but without eflTect, C. ilL 491 
ClasioM, a centurioo, dismissed froro Ca^ar^ army with 

Ifooroioy, Af. 48. 
Crolius, RafuB, raisra a seditioo in Roroe, C. iiL 19. la 

expelled that dty, thenjoins wlth Milo, 19. He la 

killed, 8a 
Combat, between Tnrplo and Klf er, Sp. 25. 
ComluB, Mnt by CsMor loto Britain, to d'spoM tbe Bri- 

tlsh Btatos to submlt O. It. la PenuadrB the Bello. 

Tad to furaish their oontinfent to the reilef of Alesla, 

TÍL 69l His dlstrust of the RomanB nccMSÍoiNHl by an 

attempt to assassinato hlm, tIIL 19. Infests the Ro. 

mans fnatly, and intorrepts their roOTnys, sa At. 

tocks VoliuenuB Quadntua, and rans hlro throufh the 

thigh, 30. Submita to Antnny, on oondition of not 

appearinf io the preMoce of any Roman, ihid. 
Cometodunus, heads the Carnntes In thelr reTolt firom 

the Romaos, aod the massacre at Oeoabnm. O. TÍiL 3. 
Consldius, bis crael treatment of a roes»enger sent to 

him with a lettor by Flancus, Af. 4. Slaln by the Oe. 

tnllaiis for the Mke of hls treMore, 81. 
Constancy and ftrmnen of Verdufetoríx prMerre him 

lo the chief comroand, and IncreasM his authority 

eTen aroidat íosmb sustoined, O. tíL 8a 
ConTÍetolitanis, a dÍTÍalon on hls arcount aroimf tha 

JEdnans, O. tíL 30. Cmar conftrms hls rlectiuii to 

the Bnpnme roafiiitracy, 31. He pennadm LitoTÍena 

and his brothen to rebel, 3&. 
CordoTa, CsBsar sommons the leadlof men of tlie MTeral 

stotM of Spain to attond hlm there, C. IL 17. Trans. 

aetions of that asMmbly, 10. Cmar lays sicfe to it, 

and obllfM it to Burrender, Sp. SSl 
Corflnium, Cavar lays slefe to it, C L 14 And oblifM 

it to snrrender, 88. 
Cora, the roanner of concealinf aod secorinf it amoog 

the Africans, Af. 57. 
Coraiflcius, Q. maintidns Cvsar^ caoM in Hlyrlroni 

with freat reputotlon, Al. S2. 
Correu», general of the BelloTad, with slx thooMnd 

foot, and a thon«and hofM, lies In arobnsb for the R«w 

man forafeni he attocks the Roroan caTalry wtth 

a Bmall party, Is routed and killed, O. tIIL I& 
Cotto, L. Arancnleius, dÍBsento from Sabioosio relatl»n 

to the advice gÍTen them by Amblorix, O. t. 84. Hli 

behaTÍour wheo attacked by the Gaula, 87. Is ilidn« 
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1t 91 Omt «t lcngth oblÍgM them to •abmit, rL 5. 

Oríg«aaUy wttM od tbe tenlu of th« Rbine. till drÍTCii 

tlieiice by tlM Usip«tet and Teiiehtlieri, ít. 4. 
Metrop«*Ut, beerinf of the ihte oí Gomphip •niTenden 

to Onr, C iiL 6a 
Ifilo, endMTonrinf to raiae dietorbaneei In Itnly, la 

killed, C. Ul. SO. 
'BliocffTa. prodlgiee in hor temple tt EUs, on the day of 

the bettle of PharMllih C lli. 86w 
M ithridatee, ralaes nn anDy In Syria end Cilide, and 

mnrrhes into E^ypt to Caráar^ eMistuioe, AL 18L Pto- 

lemy endeeTonrfl in Tain to preTent hii Junction with 

Cmar, Sa 
Morliii, rurnlsh flre and twenty thtMiaand men to the 

feneral eonfederacy of Bclfiam, O. iL i. Join with 

the people of Vannea In their rcToit from Ciesar, iii. 

B. CsBsar attadai them and makes somc progress, bnt 

the scsMin bcing far adTSiMvd, is obligcd to desist, 8&. 

Attarlcing thc Romans, dispencd for the sake of plan. 

dcr, are repnlicd wlth great slaoghtcr, !▼. 31 
Manda, Caesar cncampe In thc neif hbourhood of that 

dty, Sp. 27. Battle of Mundai in which yoanf Pom. 

pcy is totally defeated, S9. Cspear bcal^r» thc run. 

aways in that plaoe, 9i. Whlch at lenffth b compcUed 

to surrcndcr at dlscretion, 41. 
Musculua, of prodigious lcngth, made usc of In thc slege 

ofMar8cUles,aU.O. 

N 

Nantuatcs, Oalba's cxpcdition agalnst thcm, C. iiL 1. 
Narbonnc, Lutcrius of Qncrcy makcs an attempt upon 

It, O. tU. 7. 
Kasidius, L. a partlsan of Pompcy, comcs to the relícf 

of Msrscilics wlth a flcct, C iL a But U defeated In 

a naTai cngagcmcnt by Brntos, &. 
Ncrvisns, fnmÍBh flfty thousand mcn to thc generai con. 

fcderacy of Bclgiun, O. iL A Thcir manucra and 

warlikc spirit, I6L Thcir mcthod of dcfending their 

coiuitry from soddcn incursions, 17. Defcatcd by 

Cmar in a grcat battlc, and almost totally cut off", CS. 

Attack Ciocm's camp, but are rcpnlsed, t. SO. Agaln 

defcRted and put tu flight by Csasar, 4S. StiU cootina. 

itig thfir cndeaToiirs to shake ofF thc yoke, Cse<»r 

qiifllN tlicm by a suddcn invasioD^ tí. 8. 
Nigcr, Q, Piimpclus, aoocpts thc chaUcnge of Antistins 

Turpio, and adTanccs into tbc flcld agalnst hlm, 8p. Sa 
NitobrÍKÍaiis, Lutcrius of Quercy compcls them to join 

iii thc gcn«>ral oonfcdcracy of Gnul, onder Vercinge. 

t<>rix, O. TiL 7. 
NoTÍndunum, of the Socssloncs, sarrenders to Cffsar, 

O. U. 15. Of the Bltoriglans, treachcrousiy breaks 

the rapitulation madc with Cansar, tU. IS. Of the 

fduans, rcTolts from Csssar, and massacrca aU thc 

Romans in thc placc, 58. 
Numidlans, thcir manncr of flghting deecribed, At 13. 

The difiirulty of making head against thcm, 01. 
Nympharam, a promontory and narbour whcre Cmar% 

tmosporta flnd shcltcr when pursned by C Caponius, 

CÍU.2Í. 

o 

OctaTÍus, M. a commandcr luidcr Pompcy, laya dcge 
to Salunc, bnt ia repulscd by a sudden sally from thc 
town, C ilL 7. Is defeated in a naTal engagemcnt by 
Vatinias, near the isle of Taoris, Al SS. 

Octodarus, Oalba reaolTcs to take ap his winter qaartcrs 
thcre, G. ÍL 1. 

OrdMNnenas, sabmits to Kalcnos, one of Cseaar^a lieute. 
nanta, C liL 47. 

Orgetorix,pczBoades tba HelTctiant to go In qoest of 



aew habitntions, O. L S. Is 

away with himaelf, to aToid the igiMMBiny ot npobU 

trial, 5. 
Orícom, CsBsar makes Umsdf maaber of it, C iU. fll 

Some of Cswar^ g^iiefu bnmt there by yoang PMi- 

peytSt 
Oscenacs, quit tim party of Afianias, and aobmit te Ca. 

sar, C L 54. 
OsisDiians, reduccd undcr the powcr of the Romans bj 

young P. Crassoa, G. IL SSl Join with the poeple ef 

Vannes, Ui. 9l 



Pacidins, extends his front of caTalry, with derign ts 

inchMC CsBsar*s troopa. At 07. 
Paroani, Join in the gencral oonfedaraey of thc Bdgiaaw 

O. iL4 
Punda, Sdpio*B caTalry in thdr retreot, adse and re. 

dttce it to ashes, A£ 7JL 
Parisians, join in thc gencrd eoafedexmey of Oanl undsr 

Verringctorix, O. tU. 4 
Pclusium, Pompcy flying thither for refage, is maf. 

dercd by Ptoicmy^s ordcr, C. UL 38. Mithridates 

marrhing to the BSBÍstanoc of CsBBar, nttnehs aad 

makcs himsclf master of It, AL !& 
Petra, Pompcy cncarops near that plaee, C. ilL SflL 
Pctrelus, in ooqjunction wlth Varro and Afkmnins, pcs 

parcB to dcfend Spdn for Pompey, C L S6L Tlraasfcfs 

the war into CclUbcris, 5&. Brenks off the eonfcfcMfl* 

bctwecn hÍB and Cmar^B troops, 07. Sorrcndcn te 

CsBBas, 7& Dies ToluntarUy by the hand of Juba, Aí 

82. 
Phamaccs, sllghts thc orden of Domitina CalTÍnas, AL 

8& Dcfcau the Romaiis in a grest battle, 30i Is de- 

fcatcd in his tura by CscBar with grcat Blnoghtcr, 09. 
Phar»alia, a dcddTc battle fought thcre betwccn Casar 

aiid Pompcy, C UL ?& 
Fharus, C«snr takcs puascBdon of it on account ai tl> 

cnmmanding thc port of Alexandria, C UL 93. 
Piceuum, Csnar oTcrrana thnt wh<rie region, aad oblifss 

it to submit, C. L 12. 
Pirustas, send ambasBadorB to CasBar with offcn of sob. 

roission, O. t. 1. 
Pbaurum, Cmsar takes posBCBsion of it with ooc cohor^ 

CL 10. 
PleumosU^ JoinUy with the NerTlana faU upon Cicero*! 

camp, O. T. SI. 
Pompcy, his confldcnce and presnmption bcfore tbcbnt. 

tle of Pharsalia, C UL fifr Is totmlly dcfcated by C» 

sar with thc loes of his eamp, 7& Flies icto Efyp^* 

whcre he b mordcrcd by ordcr of king Ptuicmy. ^ 
Pompey, Cn. Uic son, burns part nf Csí»ar*s fleetst Ori* 

cam, C. UL 34. Aitacks Ascarum, bnt without sur. 

cess, Af. 21. Is totally dcfcatcd by Cnsar in the plaiBi 

of Munda, Sp. 28. Being rctardcd in his flight by s 

wouiid he had rcCKÍTcd, is oTcrtakcn and slain, 38. 
Pothinu», administrator of Egypt for yuuog Ptolenyf 

ioTolTCs hira in a war with Cassar, C iiL 88L 
PrsBtorina, C VirglUoa, an admiral ondcr Pompcy, nakes 

a captnre of a Tcaael bclonging to Capsar, A£ 2flL 
Predani, aubmit to Crassus, and giTc hostagcs, O. lil 89. 
Prodllus, C Valcrins, scnt upon an cmbassy to AriO' 

Tisttts, G. I. S& RccoTcred from the trcadieruai 

Ocrmans, to the great Joy of Caesar, 4L 
Ptdemy, king of C^ypt, defcatcd by Caeear In a gnBt 

battlc, AL 22. 
Pnlfio, T. hla contCBt with VarBnna for tbe prÍBc of f *• 

lonr, O. T. 36. 
Pyrenean monntdnB, dÍTidc Aqoitainfroin Spaiií^ G. L L 
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> tlM tritaBM ly tUthtr to Cmv from Roim» 

m4 

Bmtmi. Jola with tfa« Ildf ettaiM In their «xpedition ta 

f oett ontow MttlomoBti, O. L 4 
RchniM, li«uteDant.g«iMral, hlt odvlee to Curio ln tho 

tettle acnlDst Verna. C U. sa 
BlMdoDet, rediioed under obedÍeiMO to CMMr by youig 

CreMiM, G IL S&. 
Bheral, r^foee to JoIb the Bclflaii oonfcdenMy, O. iL S. 

SuooMd the Seqoani ln tholr aathority orer the rMt at 

Oaui, vi. IS. 
BoMilliM and JEgvM, their perfldioiM beharioQr towardi 

Caear, C. II. 61. 
Bateni, redaoed ando^ tho doadiiioa of the BoawBa hy 

g FaMoa Maximaa, O. i. aOw 

S 

SahlBoa, Q. Tltorla^ hy aa artfalitratageai enfasM and 

defMt« the Unelliaos and their confederatM, O. Iti, 17. 

1« dreumTented and rnt off wlth hia wholo anny by 

▲mbioriz, r. 83l 
fiabura, eommaiider of tbe Numidlaa troops Boder KiBf 

Jaba, euta uíF Cnrio with hls wbole army, C iL 34 
SaloBM, invetted by M. Ortarias, who, by a iodden Mlly 

of the farrieoo, le obUged to raÍM the aleffe, C. UL 7. 
flanurobriva, Cmmu- hoid* a gonerai BMombly of tho 

itttM of Oaul there, O. t. sa 
SantonM, fumlkh thoir eontingeBt to tho relief of Aleela, 

O.TU.aBL 
flardiBÍB, Valeriae takM pnMiiilnB of It tor CMaar, C L 



•dplo, Pompey^ lleatoBaBt, behoTM in a Tory tyraBBl- 
eal BMDBer In Aaia, C itt. tfL la rery near iBrprliing 
Domitlaa io MaeedoBla, 31. JoIim Petrolue and La. 
Mooas, encampe within tliree milM of CMsar, A£ HL 
Hla maaner of trainlng hls elephaats, 89k Draws ap 
Us truope lo order of battle, with a Tiew U> brlog OB aa 
eogagement wltb CsMar, 88. Hiacrueltytowardssome 
of CMMr*s soMierB wbo had beeo made prlsooers, 4L 
Vlgorooily attaeks C«sar% borse, but is rvpulsed 
with great slanghtor, 40L Is totaUy defeated by Csb. 
aar in the bof tle of Thapana, 7a rorlahes ia a ae%. 
flght with P. SÍUoa, 84. 

fleduni, Oalba*s ezpoditioo agaiost them, O. UL 1. 

SeaoBot, submit with ÍmpatieBro to tho Bomaoyoke, O. 
T. 4ft. Bat are obUged at length to sabmit aod glre 
hMtagM, t1. 3. 

flicUy, abaodoDod by Coto, rociÍTai Cario^ OBd eabmiti 
to CMsar, C. L 88. 

Kcoris, Fabtus BMkM two brldgM OTor it, C L SBL 

agambri, refoM to deUTcr np the UslpetM aod TsBch. 
theri who had takcB reftigo amoof them, O. 4 13L 
CMsar lays wasto thdr torritoriea, Id They íali uo. 
ezpectedly opoo Qceroli eamp, but aro repulaod, tL 3L 

BOo Minutioe, stabs Cassiua Looglaas twÍM with adag. 
ger, AL 42. 

atiM, P. entcrs Numi^ and itonBa b fort bebBglag 
to klog Juba, itored with ammooÍtÍOB aad proTlaloa, 
Al 33L Dofeoti Sabura, Jabo^ UouteBaBt,aBd mBkM 
FaMtns and AfranÍM prlaoaon, 83L 

SoeTÍaiM, uoder the ooodoct of NaauB and Clioborioa, 
oodMTour to croM tbe Bhine, & L 88L Their ouuw 
Bora, way of UTing, ood regoIatioM with respect to 
war, iT. 2. Their hlgh reputatioa for braTory, e. 
Thelr preparatloaa to aecare theoMelTM and withstaBd 
Cmmiv tL fi. 

Ml% f. •dvaacM wlth two lcgfooa to the 



9t a cohort, that had beea attoeknl by the PompeioB^ 
who are repabod, C Ui. 4L 

T 

TftrbeUi, iubmit aud Mnd hottages to Cramu. O. W. sa 
Taruaotes, Crastos marches into thn r territories, O. UL 

84 They submlt aod ■end hMUges, £a 
Tauris, Vatioius attacks and drfeaU OcUtIm's fl<>e', 

near that islaod, AL 3&- 
Tvnchtheri, In onnjunctioo with the UsipetM, poM the 

Bbine, O. It. 1. Ezpel the Meoapiaos their own ter. 

r itoriea, 4 Are defeated and almost Utally cut off by 

CsMar, la 
Teutonefl, the Belglana alooo rofuM them ontraBMÍBto 

thcir torritoriee, O. U. 4 
Thrfpsos, a great baltle there betweeo CsHar aod Sdplo 

ÍB which the latter wm totally defbatod, At 7a 
ThcbM, Tolonurily snbmiU to Kalenas, C itt. 47. 
Tigurions, a canton nf the HelTotiaBB w eaUed, bIbmn 

totally cat off by CsMor, O. i. la 
Tlsdra, demaods a gmrrlsoa írora Cmsar, Af.SSL 
Torquatos, L. a comniandcr ooder Pumpey, obtigad U 

absndoo the dcfeoM uf Oricum, C il(. 9l 
Trebooius, C. hls prodlglous worka before MarMUÍM 

CiLL 
lYeriri. complala to CM»ar of the hardsblps they soflersd 

froin the Oermaus, O. L 88L Tholr Mralry aecouoted 

the braTMt aod b<>it dtsdpUned In Oaol, iL 84 Ccaar 

quleu the doroeatlc diiMotioM ariiea amoog them, 

aod espooses the party of Clngetoriz, t. S. They ro* 

bel agaloat the BomoM, but are defeated aud brought 

back to their duty by LabíeoM, tL A. 
Trioobantes, eeod ambasMdors to CsHor wlth offera ot 

snbraiaasloo, aod to requeet hia protectloo for their 

kiog MandobratÍDs, O. t. 1& 
TuUngi, joÍD with the HelTctlana Ib thoir ozpedÍtioB ÍB 

quest of new MttloBMBta, O. L 4 



Vaeea,petÍtloBaCMsorforagarriaoa,hatlaielBid aad 
•ackcd by Jubo beforo the troops arríTe* Af. «. 

ValeriM Flaccos, tokM pnMBSiloa of SordioUfor Chmt, 
CLfld. 

VareoiM. hia coatMt wlth PoUlc for the priM of Tahmr, 

O. T.Sft. 

Varro, M. Porapey*a lieateoaot io Spain, proparaa to 
oppoM CMior, C. U- lOL Bat beiog formkea by tho 
whoM^proTiocc, deslsU frora his purpoM, and aoh. 
mUa,' 1& 

Varoa Attiaa, ooo of POropey^ otteers, withdrawa wlth 
hls garriMB from Aozimon, C L 8. PassM orer 
loto Afrlco, aod seÍBM it for Pompoy, 88k Curio at 
fint nrars against him with snooesa, U. 89. Bnt ro. 
MÍTÍag after warda sooMurs from Jubo, Cnrio Is totoUy 
dsfeatedaBdslaÍB,S4 Borns CMsar*s traosporU oaai 
LepUa, aad takM two qalaquofomei, Af. 55^ 

Vatioiu8,defeoda Iho port of Braadaslam ^[aioat D. 
Lmllaa, C UL 88. DolieBta OcUtIu ia o iOB.fight 
oear Tauroa, AL SSi 

UbiaBi, thelr coaatry, ■MOBan, aad way of Ulé do- 
aeribod, O. It. & 

VeaetlaBs, redacod by yooBg CraHM onder tho domU 
Bloo of the BoBiaos, O. ií. 3&. Bot sooo aftor rabol, 
aad drmw othor atatM iato tho rerolt, UL 7. Powir- 
Ibl lo thelr fleeU aadshÍplBg, 8. Form aad stroctaro 
of thelr Tessels, 13. "ney ara tetoUy defeoted lu ob 
eogageaMot at sea, 14 

Veragriaoa, Oalbo% ezpedlttoo agalMt them, O. lU f 

Verdogotoriz roasM the MToraÍ atotn of Oai 



INDBX. 



tlM RoauuM, and with nnÍTenal eonMiit ts declared 
gÊmnUmimo of the league, O. rtt. 4. Lajrt alege to 
Oergorla, a totm beloaginf to tbe BoU, 10. Clean 
blmaelf firoin tiie dtarge ef treaaon, 19. Conaoles liia 
foHowera apon tlie lou of Avarieam, 2& Not belng 
able to liÍBder Csaar'a paMing the Allier, lie eneampe 
Biider OergOTÍa» of tbe Aremi, 34. AtUdca CsBaar 
with hia caTalry, and ia repnlfted with great Iom, 50. 
He takea ref oge in Aleeia, 68. DiamÍMea allJiia ea. 
Talry, with inatmctioiu to rouae tbelr aereral atatea 
to bia relief, fS&. PreparM to aasiat hia coantrymen 
hj a Tigoroua aallf , 72. la obliged nt laat to rarren- 
der himaelf with the town to Cmaar, M. 

VergaaUlannaa, appointcd one of the commaaderB of 
the eonfederato f orcM for the relief of Aleaia, O. TÍi. 
TOl Cbarged with the detarhment dMtined to attadc 
the apper oamp, TBl 

Vergobrat, the name gÍTcn to tbe chief magtetnte aii. 
noallf ehoaen bjr the £daana, O. i. 14. 

TOoUiaa Raf 01, tent by Pompey into the diatriet of Fl. 
loma C i. IS. Bfade prÍaooAr by Cinr at Corfl. 



niam,9t. Setat libertfa mA 

Spaln by Pompay, 32. 
Vlrdumamfl, reTolta from Cmar, and aeta fin toKoTllb 

dnnam, G. Tii. fiS. Appointed one nf thr rnmmamlfn 

of the confedemte foreea for the relief of AÍMÍa, 10. 
ViridoTÍx, heada the Unelllans agalnat Sabinna, bnt k 

defeated by an artful atratagem, G. iii. 17. 
Voloaenaa, aent by Cmar tn take a TÍew of the WtíA 

coakt, O It. 18. Antony senda bim in panuit ef Cmi* 

miaa, Tiii. 30. 
UzeUodunam, Ganinini lays tiege to it, G. Tiii. fl. 

Ccaar, by depriTiog tbe beileged of water, fonM tht 

town to Burreiider, SS. 



Zama, ahuts iti gatea againit Jaba, Af. T9. 

toC«aar,80. 
Zieta, Cnaar aeiiM aad pnta a garriaon ia it, A£ 90. 
2iela, FhariMeaa totaU? daiaated bj 
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R 

, tlM trÍbuMt fly tkithtr to Cnitf flrom Roro*, 

CI4 

HMrad, jfrfn with tba Bdvetlam In thdr «zpfdltion In 

^iMst of ^w Mttlomtnti, O. L 4 
Rcbllaa, UoutMaDt4r«MrBli hlt «drlot to Curio In tho 

battlo M^not Vana^ C U. 3GL 
Blwdoae», rcdnoed tuidor obodieoce to (:■•» by yoang 

CraMUB, G ii. 3&b 
Bfceni, rvfoie to Jolii the Belgian amfederecy, O. iL 3. 

Sncceed the Seqoani in their anthority orer the reet of 

OmI, tL 12. 
JtoeciUos and XgraM, their perfldlont behaTÍour towarda 

C«Biar, C iL 61. 
Bntenl, rednoed nnd* the domlnion of the Boman by 

Q FaUoa Maximoi, O. L 3IL 

8 

flablnaa, Q. Titnrlaak by an artfal itratogem engaces and 

deftat* the UneUjane aad their confederates, G. UL 17. 

It dreomTented and rnt off wlth his whole army by 

Amblorix, T. ai 
Sabora, oommander of ttie Numidian troope nnder Kiqff 

Jnba, cute oíf Cario with hle wbole army, C IL 34 
Sdonm, lnTO»ted by M. OrtaTÍoa, who, by a endden ■ally 

of thc farrísoD, ie obUf«d to ralie the ■iefe, C. liL 7. 
SamarobrÍTa, Caaiar bold* « general amembly of the 

Btatee of Oaal there, O. t. 90. 
Saatenea, f umltoh their contingent to the reUef of Aleila, 

O.TÍLegi 
fcrdinla, Valerioitakea pooMiBtonof itforCaear. C L 



■eiplo, Pompeyli Uentenant, behaTW in a Tery tyrannL 
ól maaner ba Ana, C iiL V8. Is Teryneariarpriaiog 
Domitini io Maeedonla, 31. Joins Fetreiai aod La. 
blanai, eocampe within three milee of CMar, At 89L 
Hii raaoner of trainlng Us elephanti, 2& Draws np 
hb truope in order of battle, witb a Tiew to bring on an 
eagagement witli Camar, 88L Hieemeltytowardiiome 
of CnBar*» loldien wbo had beeo made priaooera, 41. 
Vigoroaikly attacki Caiar^ bone, bnt Ib rvpulaed 
wllh great ilanghter, 40. la totaUy defeated by Cm. 
Bar in tbe battle of Thapana, TOl Periahee in a ie<w 
figbt wlth P. Sitiai, 84 
Scdoni, Oalba'W ezpeditloo agaÍDBt them, O. UL L 
SeneoeB, anbmit wlth impatienre to tbe Romao yoke, O. 
T. 4&. But are obUged at leogth to inbmit aad giTe 
boetagea, tL 3. 
fllcily, abaodooed by Cato, receÍTOi CnrlOk and inbmlti 

to Cmaar, C. l. 8B. 

■corÍB, FabioB makee two bridgOB OTor It, C L 9BL 

Slgambri, refuae to deliTer ap the Uaipetes and Tendfau 

theri who had taken reí^ amoog them, O. 4 19L 

Casar lays wasto their territoriea, Ifi. They faU nn. 

enpectedty opon Cleero^ eamp, bat are repalaed, tL 98. 

Uo Minntloa, stabs Cassius Longinoa twice wlth adag. 

ger,AL4SL 
flttius, P. enters Namldia, and stonna a fort belonglng 
to kiog Juba, stored with ammanitton and proTlslon, 
Al 33. Defeata Sabom, Jnba^ Ueutenant, and makes 
Faustoa and Afranias prisonérs, 83. 
flaeTÍans, noder the condact of Nasua and Ctmberioi, 
endeaTour to orom the Rhine, O. L 8& Their roan. 
neri, way of Uring, and regulationi with respect to 
war, ÍT. 2. Their high repntatioa for braTcry, 8. 
Thelr preparatloos to secure themselTes snd withstand 
Caallf ?t 8. 
8«U% t. adfancea with two .legtons to the aislstonea 



ef a cohori, that had been atlarkiKl b j the Fompe l an^ 
wbn are repaÍMd, C iii. 43l 

T 

TarbeUi, submit aod seud hostagea to Crawas, O. HL 88. 
Tanuatea, Crastus marehea Into the r territorlea, O. liL 

84 They aubmit aod aend hoatages, sa 
Tanrta, VatÍDÍus attacks and dvfeata OctaTÍoa*S flfe' , 

nesr that islaad, AL 35- 
Ttfnchtheri, in onnjunction with the Ualpetes, pe« the 

Rbine, O. It. L Expel the Meoapians thcir own ter. 

ntories, 4 Are defvated and almoat totally cut off by 

Caaar, la 
Teutones, the Belgians alone refnse them entranoeioto 

tlieir territoriee, O. U. 4 
Thipsua, a great battle there between Caaaar and Sdpto 

in wbieh ihe latter was totally defeated, Al 7a 
Theb«s, Toluntarily submito to Kalenus, C iU. 47. 
Tigurinus, a eanton of the HelTotlans so called, almoB 

totally cut off by Caosar, O. i. la 
Tisdra, demands a garrison from Cosar, Af. 33. 
Torquatns, L. a oommander under Pompey, obUged to 

abBndon the defence of Oricum, C ii(. 9. 
Treboniua, C. bls prodigious works before MarseUlcai 

C 11. I. 
lYeTÍri. oompUln to Cmsar of the bardabipa tbey suflered 

from toe Germaua, O. L 88L Their caTBÍry Boouunted 

the bfBTest and bfat diacipUned in ObuI, ii. 84. Canar 

quiets tbe domeatic disaentioos arisen among them, 

aod espouses the party of Cingetorix, t. SL Tbey ra- 

bel againat the Romana, but are defeated audbrought 

back to their duty by Labieous, tL 6. 
Trinobantee, send ambastadors to Caesar wito offiprs ol 

snbmiasstont and to reqoeet his protection for toeir 

ktog Mandubratius, O. t. 1& 
TuUngi, Join with the HelTetians in their axpedition ia 

quest of new settlements, O. L 4 



Vacea, petlttons Camar for a garriaoo, bot Ib selaed and 
aacked by Juba before the troops arriTS, Af. 6tíL 

Valeriua Flaccua, takaa poaiesslon of Sardinia for Casar, 
CL80. 

Varenns, his contest with Pnllc for the priia of ratonr, 
O. T.S(L 

Varro, M. Pompey*s lieatenant In 8pain, prepareB to 
oppoee Cvtar, C U- IdL But being foraaken by tha 
whota'proTÍnoe, detista fhim his purpose, and snb> 

mits, la 

Vams Attios, one of Pompoy^ oíBovn, withdnws with 
his gamson from Auximam, C L 8l Paases orer 
toto Africa, and seiics it for Porapey, 89^ Curio at 
flrat wan Bgslnst bim with anceeea, U. 88. But ra. 
ceiring afterwards succoun from Juba, Corio Is totally 
defcated and slaln, 34 Bnms Canar*8 tranaporta nan* 
LeptiB, and takes two qninqueremes, Af. &4 

Vatiniaa, defends Iha port of Brundualum agdínat D. 
LaaUua, C UL 88. Daféata Oetarios to a seaJight 
nearTaums, AL3Sl 

Ubians, their coimtry, mannen, and wny of Ufa da. 
scribed, O. ÍT. & 

Venetiaaa, rednced by yonng Cramns ander the domi. 
nloo of the Romans, O. ii. 3%, Bot soon aftor nbel, 
and draw other statss toto the rsTolt, Ui. 7. Powcr. 
fnl in thdr fleeto and sbiping, 8. Form and stroctom 
of toeir Tessels, 13. They ara totnUy defeated to an 
engagement at sea, 14 

Veragriaas, Oalba^ expeditioa against them, O. Hi t 

Verdngetorix roaaas the MTerai itntei of Oai 



IITDBX. 




oídM l«ag«». a Ttt. C 1^7« táÊfé to 

• toVTB MM«Íllff tO ttM BqU, la U«WB 

ttUtntm, IflL C—olw hÍB 
«ÍAvarfauB,S8L yot bciaff 
M to kM« Cwtf'B pMnaff the Allier. he cMHDpi 
•adM* 0«f|«ri% «T «m Awai, 31. Attadu CMr 
wUh kto emlTT.ná li rppalnd wiHi great lo«, Ml 
B«takMr«í«fB IB AÍMia.OL Dwbímm aU Jú« «a. 
▼alrjr, witk iattnMtloaa to r**OM tlMir Mwal italM 
to kfti reUoi; OS. PrcpMM to Mrist Ua moi 
by • vlfwwa MUr. *>«. UobUfNfttlMtto 
4m fcÍMtilf wttH tho towa to CteMr, 9L 
VMfMÍIInBot. appolotcd ooo oí tho mmwwBÍwi of 
Um «MMorato f oroM fbr the roUef of AMa, O. TÍL 
70L Charffo4withtlM4etarhaMBl4flotÍBoátoattwdc 

thOBppM«Mp.% 

▼orfohtat. tho Bame fff m to tíhe chieí aufirtnrto ■». 

BBoUf ehoooa hytho fdaaaa. O. L 1«. 
TitoUttM Rafw, iOBt by PoBipey into tho dtotricC of n. 
Ci. la. Xalo prÍMMor byOBiaral CoriU 



tt. Setat Bbortj. BBá 

SpoÍBbTFtoapoy.S. 
TirdaaMrw, reTotta frooi Cmmt, íb4 Mti fn toHvfli* 

dBaaa,G.vii.3fi. AppoiatedoncorthceMMaatal 

of the eoaMerato forcM for the reUrf of Akda, TOl 
▼ÍridoHx, heato the UaeUaM OffiinBt SaUaM, bot ll 

dofeaftcd bj oa artful atrataffvai, G. Ui. 17. 
VoloieBai, lettt hj Cmmu' to tafce a rïew of the Britl* 

eooit,0 !▼. m. ABtooyaeadahiB íapanaitof Co». 

BÍaa,TULaQ. 
UzeUodaBOM, ChBBiUn tafo iieffv to it, O. ruL tX. 

Cnar, by deprirloff tho beileffed oT water, fMVM tto 

towB to iii rr i MdiJ i , 31. 



aff«ÍaitJoba,AI.?Í. 




pola BffarriaoB la it, A£ M. 
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or 



THE CONSPIRACY OF CATILINE, 



AVO 



THE JUOURTHINE WAR. 



BY C. CRISPUS SALLUSTIUa 



TEAIflLATa 



BY WILLIAM ROSE, A. M. 
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PREFACE. 



As the iisefulnes9 of translations of the dassics is umyersaUy allowed, so 
the difficulty of succeeding in them will be readily granted by all who 
liave ever attempted it. To translate a modem author of genius, into a 
modern language, is no easy task, though so many of the modem lan- 
guages resemble one anotlier • it must therefore be extremely difficult to 
tranalate any of the classical writers of Greece or Rome into such a lan- 
guage as ourá, tlie idioms and structure of which are so very different from 
those of the Greek and Latin languages. But this is not all ; the trans- 
lator must not only find proper phrases to convey the images of his 
author, but he must animate his* images with the same spirit : for it is 
with translations as with painting • if the air and spirit of the original are 
wanting, there can be no tme resemblance. 

The translator of Sallust was very sensible of the difficulty of hÍ9 un- 
dertaking, and hopes the candid reader will make fair and equitable al- 
lowances for the defects that attend the execution of it. His great aim 
has been to preserve a due medium between a verbal, and too bold and 
free a translation; having made it his first care to preserve the sentiment of 
his author ; and his next, to adhere to his words, as far as he was able to 
express them in an easy and natural manner. By this method he flatters 
himself that he has, in some measure, answered both the ends he proposed 
in translating Sallust ; the first of which was, to fomish such young gentle- 
men as have made a tolerable progress in the Latin tongue, with such a 
version of him, as, at the same time that it had all the advantages of a li- 
teral translation, should be free froni that flatness which is inseparable 
from suchy and read with tolerable ease and fiuency. His other view 
was to present such as are not capable of reading Sallust himself, and 
yet are desirous of being acquainted with the memoraUe ti'ansactions of 
wliich he gives an account, witli such a translation of him as should 
have somewhat of the air of an original. 



Í? PREFACE. 

But here the reader wiU be apt tt) say : What occasion tbr a new 
translation of Sallnst ? Are thcre not several vcry good oncs ah-eady f— 
'riie translator would 'be far from derogating l'roni the mcrit ot' any for* 
mer translations of his author • and in answcr to this question, all he has 
to say is, that if his has but cqual meril with any of thcm, as he humbl^ 
apprehends it has, thei'e will still be tliis additional rcconimcndation of it ; 
that bcsidcs the ncatncss of the imprcssion, it may be purcliased at an 
easier price than the ot]ici*s : a circumstance which, he imagincs, wiU 
plead strongly in his favour with tlie gcncrality of rcadcrs. 

He has nothing farthcr to add, but that if this his first cssay mccts with 
a faTouiTible reception fnim the public, it wiU be a powcrful induccmcnt 
to him to contiinie liis labours in the same way ; by wliich mcans it will 
be in the power of almost every parent to furnish his child witli useíul 
translationa of the school daasios ia « naal aad elegant form, aiid at a very 
eosy mie. 



SHORT ACCOUNT 



or 



THE LIFE OF SALLUST.j»^.!? 



Caius Crispus Sallustius waa bora st Amiteramiiiý in the country of the ^ iT^ 
Sabines, in the year of Rome six bundred and sixtj-ei^t, during the third contul- & ^ S* 
ship of L. Coraelius Cinna, and the first of Cn. Papirius Carbo. He was de- ^ Í0 1 
soended from a Plebeian famflj, as appéars from his having been one of the tri- 
banes of the people, and from the many invectives against the nobility that are 
seattered up and down his worlcs. In his early years his inclination led him to the 
study of learaing, to which he applied with the greatest diligence, and madeunoom- 
mon progress under the care of Atteius Praetextatus, caHed Philologus, one of the 
ablest grammarians of the age. 

It appears that he had turaed his thoughts, in his younger days, to the wiíting 
of histoiy, for which he had, unquestionably, great talents; but, as he himself 
intimates in his preface to the History of Catiline's Conspiracy, he was diverted 
froin this pursuít by the workings of ambition. It were to be wished, for the sake 
of his cliaracter, that he had Itept close to his original design, and not meddled 
with the management of publíc aífairs : his reputation would then have been íree 
from many of those stains with which it is now blemished. The Roman mannen, 
in the age wherein he lived, were extremely licentious and depraved ; corruption 
prevailed in the state, and the most barefaced venality in all the courts of justkse ; 
the worthiest patriots, the best friends to hberty, suíTered, while the basest parri- 
ddes were exalted ; the Patricians and Plebeians were engaged in the most violent 
straggles ; and as the one or the other happened to prevafl, they oppressed the 
opposite party with wanton rage and fury : so that, considering the degeneracy of 
the times, it is the less to be wondered at, if he caught the infection, and was 
borae away by such a torrent of corraption. 

If we may credit the ancient declaimer, who, under the name of Cicero, has 
inveighed against Sallust, his youth was stained with the foulest acts of lewdness , 
and indeed the gross enormities of his more advanced years render it highly pro- 
bable. We are told by M. Yarro, an author worthy of credit, that he was caught 
in adultery with Fausta, the daughter of Sylla, and severely whipped by her hus- 
band Mflo, who likewise obliged* him to pay a considerable sum of money. There 
are other charges against him, believed chieiiy upon the authority of the above- 
mentioned declaimer ; but we shall not detain the reader by enumerating them. 
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From hit beiog qiuestor, which was probably in the year of Rome nx hundred 
and Diiietj-threey he bore no public office tiU the jear seven hundred and one, ai 
whieh time he waa made tribune of tlie people. In thia office he improved the 
opportunitj that waa put into his hands of revenging himaelf upon Milo, the mur- 
derer of Clodius, for the treatment he had received from him on the score of 
Fausta Having gained over to his interest two other tríbunes, Q» Pompeius 
Rufus, and Munacius Plancus Buraa, he employefl ali the arts of partj and faction 
to keep up the iH humour of the populace against him ; haranguing continuallj, 
and terrífying the city with forged stories of magazines of arms prepared by Milo, 
for maasacríng his enemies, and buming the city. Nor was he leas active in raii- 
ing a damour against Cicero, whom he threatened with tríals and prosecutions, in 
order to deter him from pleading Milo^s cause ; giving out npon all occasions, thai 
Clodius was indeed killed by Milo, but by the advice and contrívance of a greater 



In the year seven hundred and three, he was expeUed the Senate by the then 
censors, Appius Claudius and Calpumius Piso, on account of hb lewd and profii- 
gale life. The year foDowing, however, he was restored to the dignity of senator 
by Julius Caesar, and likewise made quaestor ; in which office he is charged with 
great cormption, with making sale of every thing he could, and using it only as an 
occasion of plunder. Duríng Caesar's second dictatorship he was made pTai*tor, an 
honour which had Itke to have proved fatal to him. For endeavouríng in vain to 
quiet a sedition which arose among Capsar*s troops in Campania, that were de- 
signed for Afríca, he went to Rome to give Caesar an account of it ; and waa 
pursued by a considerable body of them, who wouki' certainly have put him to 
death, if they had overtaken him. Caesar, upon his arríval, calmed the comroo- 
twn, and paased over into Afríca, with part of hb army, taking Sallust along with 
him ; whom, a few days after his landing, he sent with part of his fleet into the 
island of Cercina, at that tim^ in the possession of the enemy, being informed thai 
there was a great quantity of com in it, of which he stood very much in need* 
C. Decimus, the quarator, who had been left with a strong party to secure the 
coro, upon the praetor's approach embarked in a smail vessel, and made his escape« 
Sallust met with a favourable reception from the natives, found great plenty of 
cora, badëd his ships, and retumed to Caesar. What other services he perfomied 
duríng the course of the war, does not appear ; but it is certain he was dosely at- 
tached to Caesar^s pvty and mterest. 

When the war in Afríca was ended, Caesar bestowed upon him the govemment 
of Numidia, which he plundered in the most inhuman manner. No one indeed 
could be more rapacious than he was, duríng the course of his administration in 
this province ; a reproach which falls the more heavily upon hnn, as he had inveigfa- 
ed so keenly against cormption and corrapt magistrates, and bestowed so high en- 
comiums on virtue and equltable govemment With the spoils of his infamout 
magistracy he purchaaed a country-house at Tivoli, and one of the nobiest dwel^ 
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ioga in Rome on the Quirinal mount, rrïúi beautiful gardens, vhich to this day is 
called the gardens of Sallust In what manner he spent the remainder of his days, 
we have no account ; he died in Ihe year of Rome seven hundred and nineteen. 

Though Sallust's character aa a man has been held in just abhorrence and detes^ 
tation, aa an historian he has been ever highly admired by the best judges. His 
talents for history were certainly very great ; and where he pursues the thread of 
it, he does it in the most perspicuous, agreeable, and instructive manner : his styl^ 
Í8 clear and nervous ; his narration natural ; his desrríptíons beautiful ; his reílec- 
tions curíous and solid ; his speeches animated and persuasive ; and his characters 
just and striking. After all, he is not without his faults, and those very great ones. 
He Í8 very apt to start from his subject, in order to display his own abilities, and to 
mn into digressions, which, however ingenious and entertaining, have an air of af- 
fectation and self-sufficiency. His vanity appears clearly in his prefaces, which are 
fuU of compliments to himself; and instead of being pertinent introductions to hia 
history, seem rather designed to represent the importance of his own character and 
studies. They abound indeed with virtuous sentínients, and bitter invectives against 
corrupt governors ; thougli these, by the way, seein rather to proceed from prí- 
vate pique and resentment, than from a genuine abhorrence of corruption, or a 
truly patríot zeal for the public good. 

His history of the war with Jugurtha is a masterly performance ; but his par- 
tiah'ty to Caesar, and his treatment of Cicero, are unpardonable faultsin the account 
of Catiline^s conspiracy. Vfhen he draws the characters of Cato and Cspsar, he 
considers them only as two great subjects in the service of a free state, and acquir- 
ing fame by different ways and qualities ; without once mentioning the most maie* 
ríal difference between them — that the one laboured eamestly, through the whole 
course of his life, to presene and reform the state, whilst the other did all in his 
power to corrupt and destroy it. Did we know nothing more of Cae$=ar than what 
Sallust says of him, we should certainly take his character for a great and amiable 
one. But he has only given us the fair side of it, if it may be properly said tltat it 
had one, without representing him in his true colours ; as the fríend and patron of 
the abandoncd, the depraved, and desperate ; as the promoter of public abuse and 
corruption ; as one who took pleasure in embroiling and debauching the state ; and 
as a monster of ambition. He put on, indeed, the guise of clemency, for whicli lie 
has been highly celebrated by his flatterers, as if it had been a real, and not an assuni- 
ed quality in him. But surely no one, who is acquainted with his character, wiil 
assert, that he, who was guilty of the greatest cruelty in making war upon and f n- 
daving his country, would have relinquished his mad schemes of ambitíon, if gentle 
methods had failed him, rather than have recourse to acts of blood and vengeanre. 
After. having seen how Marius and Sylla were hated for ^heir personal cruelties, no 
wonder that he should put on the appearance of thts, as well as of other ^irtuea 
But that clemency was not his natural character, we have the express testimony of 
hn friend Curio, who well knew hinf : Cvlius too, one of liis partisans, freely says 
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of him, in a lelter to Cicero, that he meditated nothing hut what was TÍ<deot md 
tragical, nor eren spoke in any other strain. 

At partialitj hat made Salinst bestow fake coloun upon the dbaracter of Cwb&bTj 
•0 prejudice has kept him from placing that of Gicero in a clear and ful Ught. He 
represents him indeed as an actÍTe, sensible, and diligent magwtrate, aOowB him the 
character of an excellent consul, but bestowi no greater degree of praiae upon him^ 
than what could not weH be diaMmbled by an historían ; and eroi what he sajs of 
him doee not teem to come direetlj from the heart. But was no more than this 
scanty measure of praise due to the immortal Cicero ? No greater tríbute due 
from an impartial historían to the saviour of his country ? Was this doing fuU 
justice to the superíor abilities, the undaunted courage, the unwearíed diligeDee, 
and unoommon sagacity, whereby Cicero baffled so desperate a conspiracj, and 
sared Rome from one of the greatest dangers that had CTer threatened her ? Is it 
not the dut j of an historían to throw distinguished lustre on distinguished méKt, 
and to bríghten the character of a natbnal delirerer ? If so, then surelj Sallusft 
has íallen far short of his, in the account he has given of Catiline*s conspiracj, 
which for this reason is a rerj defectÍTC performance. 

Had Cosar done what Cicero did, his conduct had been related in Terj different 
stratns, his praises copiouslj set before the reader, and his character represeoted in 
the fuUest light We should then haTc seen that masterij address, wherewith both 
senate and peopk were managed ; that dexterítj and artful management, wherebj 
orders of men, the most aTerse to each other, were united in the common interest 
of their countrj ; and that rígilance, wherewith the secret machinations of theoon- 
spirators were watched in sflence, and a suffictent force prepared to resist them, 
before their black schemes were laid before the senate, amplj displajed, and finelj 
illustrated, together with a full account of the extraordinaiy honoun whieh were 
the rewards of sueh distlnguished serrioea. 
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Men who woiild act up to the dignity of theír 
natiire, ought iiot to pass tJieir lives in obscu- 
ritf, like the beasts of the ficld, formed with 
bodies prone to the earth, and under necessary 
mibjoction io their appetites. 

Now our &culties are twofold ; thosé of the 
soulf nnd those of tlie body ; the soul was de^ 
signed for sovcri'ign command, tiie body for 
fubjection ; the former we enjoy in common 
with Ú\e gods tlie latter with the brute crea- 
tíon. Fo tliat to me it appears more agreeable 
to nature, to pursue glory by the abiilties of the 
niiiKl, than tliose of the body ; and as our iives 
are but of short duration, it should be our study 
to n'uder our memory Immortal. For the 
Bjilendour deríved from riches and beauty is 
short-lived and frail ; virtue aione confers im- 
mortaiity. 

]t luis, however, been a great and iong de- 
bnte, whether success in war is most owing to 
bodiiy strength or mental abilitles; for, as 
counsel is neopssary before we enter upon ac- 
tion ; after measures are duiy conoerted, speedy 
f xecntlon Is equaily necessary ; so ttiat neither 
of these being suffident singiy, tiiey prevaii 
oniy by the assistance of each other J.ZAccopd- 
ingÍT, kings of oid (for this was the first titie of 
authoríty among meii) appiied themseives dif- 
fereiitly, soine, to strengrthen their Ixidies by 
exercise; otliers, to improve their minds. ITien, 
indced, ambition had no sliare in iníluencing . 
tlie conduct of men, every one was satisfied witii : 
lils own. But after Cyrus ijegan in Asia, and | 
tlte Laordrrmonlans and Atiienians in Grpece, 
io conquer cities uiid natíons, wiien the liist 
oí power was thought a sufficient reason for 1 



commencing a war, aiid glory was measured hy 
the exteiit of dominions, then it was discovered 
by experíence, tiiat genius conduces most to 
success. Andifkings and ruiers wouid exert 
their abiiities in peace, as they do in war, the 
condition of human affairs wouid lie much more 
steady and uniform ; nor shouid we see so fre- 
quent revolutions and convulsions in states, and 
such universai confusion. > or the same arts, 
by which dominion was at first acquired, will 
senre to secure It But when, in^ead of in* 
dustry, moderation, and equity, sloth, iioentioua- 
ness, and pride prevaii, tlie fortune of a state 
changes with its manners. And thus power al> 
ways passes from liim who lias ieast merlt, to 
him who iias most. 

Jt is to the powers of the mind we owe tlie 
invention and advantages of agrículture, nari- 
gation, and archltecture, and indeed ail the 
other arts of iife. Yet many there are in the 
worid, who, abandoned to sioth and sejisuality, 
wtthoiit ieaming or poiiteness, pass tiieir lives 
much iike travellers ; and who^ in opposltion to 
the design of nature, piace their whoie Imppi- 
ness in animai pieasure, iooking upon Uieir 
minds as a heavy burden. The iife and deatfa 
of such as these, are to me of equai vaiue, slnoe 
there is no notice taken of either. He oniy 
seems to me to 1)e truiy aiive, and to enjoy his 
rationai nature, who, iiy engag^g in an acUve 
course of life, piirsues the giory that is derived 
from nobie artions, or the exercise of some 
honourable empioyment. Now, amidst a gmt 
varifty of occupations, nnture lias directed men 
to different pursiiits. 

To act weil for the state is gloríoufli and to 
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write w<ell for it, is noi wiUioiit its iihtíL A 
man nmy beoome iUustrious in peace or in wnr ; 
nmnj hftve been applauded for performíng he* 
ruicactionii many for n>lating them. And 
though the chaiaoter of Itie historian is not 
reckaned so glorious as that of the hero ; yi*t, 
to me it appears a rery arduous task to write 
history well ; sinoe the style must be suited to 
the Bttlject. Besidesi many look upon tiie cen- 
•nre of fiiults, as the effect of malioe and en^j ; 
and wfaen the glorious achie vements of biave and 
WQfthy men are relaied, every reader will be 
easily indined to believe wfaat he thinks he 
oould have performed himsel^ but will treat 
wfaat exoeeds that measure, as fiilse and fiibu- 
lotts. 

As for mtf like moit othefs, I hod, in my 
younger daya, a strong desire for a share fai the 
administration ; but fouml many obstmctions in 
my way : Ibr, inatcad of modesty, juslice, and 
virtue, lioentiousnefls, comiption, and avaríoe 
flourished ; n^ich, thougfa my soui, as yet un- 
tainted with evU habits, utterly abhorred ; yet, 
amidst sucfa general depiavity, my tender years 
were caugfat by ambition ; and although J avoid- 
ed, fai the general tenor of my conduct, tlie 
romipt prectkx» of the age, yet, being fired with 
the same ardour for preferment thatothers werp, 
I was thence eiqposed to envy and repraacli, as 
well as they. 

As soon, however, as my mind was delivered 
from tlie many crosses and dangers attenciing 
tliis pursuit, and I had detennined to retire, 
durtng the remainder of my life, from the ad- 
miiiistmtlon, it was not my intention to waste 
such valuable time in sloth and indolenoe, nor 
to pass my days in agrículture, hunUng, or tJie 
like servile oocupations; bot resuming my 
former design, from wfaich the cursed sptrít of 
ambition had diverted me, í resdved to employ 
myself in wríting such parts of the Roman his- 
tory, as appeared to me to be most rleserving of 
being Uansmitted to posteríty ; and this I cliose 
the rather, because my mtnd >vas neither influ- 
enoed by hope or fear, nor atladied to any 
party bi the state: aooordiiigly, I shall here, 
with the utmost vetacity, give a short account 
of Catiline*s oonspinicy ; a memorable attempt, 
both for the enomious wickedness of it, and the 
danger it threatened. But before I enter di- 
rectly upon the story, I shall give a short char- 
acter of the man. 

LuciuB Catiuke was desoended of an illiis- 
trioua fiuBÍiy : he was a man of gnDat vigour 



both of body and mnid ; but of a <iis|M]8itíai 
extjvmely profligate and depiaved. From hiB 
youth he took pïeasure in civil wars, maflBBcres^ 
depredatioiis, and intestine faroíb ; and in tbese 
lie employed his younger days. His Ixxiy was 
formed for eiiduríng oold, faunger, and want oÉ 
rest, to a degree indeed incredilile : liis ^irifc 
was daring, subtle, and diangeable; fae was 
ezpert in ail the arts of simulation and dissiiitB» 
latton; ooveious of wfaat belonged to otlim^ 
lavish of liis own ; vident In his passions ; he 
had eioquenoe enougii, Init a small slnre of ^ 
dom. His ijoundless soul was constantiy 
gaged in extravagant and romantk: projecta^ 
too high to lie attempted. 

Sucfa was the charBCter of Cátiiine ; wiha^ 
after Sylia's usurpatkm, was fired with a vioici A 
dcsire of seising the govemment ; and, provid-. 
ed lie oould Init cany liis point, tie was not at 
all solicitous by wiiat means. Hís spirít, na* 
tuTBlIy violent, was daily more and more hurríed 
on to the execution of fais design, by fais povefty 
and tiie consckmsness of fats crimes ; both wliich 
evils Íie faad faeiglitened by the practices above 
mentioned. He was encouiaged to it by tlie 
wickedness of tlie state, tiiorougiily delnucfaed 
by luxury and avarioe; vtoes equally fiitalt 
thougfa of contrary natures. 

Now that I have oocasion to mentlon tho 
Ron^ manners, I am natuiaily ied to look 
back a little to pest ages, aiid to give a slMvt 
acoount of tlie institutions of our ancestors liotJi 
faiwarandpeace; liow they governrd tiie state, 
and in wliat grandeur they left it ; and luni*, by 
a gradual declension, it hasfidlen from tlie iiigii- 
est degree of virtue and giory, to tiie hiwest 
pitdi of vk^ and depmvity. 
'Z. The lYojans, as &r as I can learn, wÍmi were 
foroed to íly from their native cotmtry, and wan- 
dered up and down, without aiiy fixed abodi-v 
under the oonduct of JSneas, were the fouiiders 
of Rome, together with the Aborígtncs, a bnr- 
barous race^siibject to no laws, and restrained 
by no aiithoríty, but altogether independent 
aiid unaocoimtalile. it is incredible how easily 
these two nations, after tbey came to iniiabit 
tfae same city, formed into one people, tiiangfa 
difleríng in oríginal, language, and manneis. 
Afterwards, wfaen wliolesome institutions, an 
increase of terrítory and inliabitants, had ren- 
dered their siate suffidently flourisiiing and 
gloríoiis ; their opulence, such is the iiaiti fioe 
of aimost all human aíbin, became the olgeet 
ofenvy; neiglibottring princeB ami nations fiell 
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Qpon Uiem in war, and Init few of their fríends 
catme to their assistaiioe ; the rest, stnick witli 
teiTor, kept at a distanoe írom the dangcr. 

The Romans, however, fenrless aud undaun- 
ted, equaily npoa their guard both withiii and 
without the walls, acted with spirit and resolu- 
tk»; ooncerted their measures; encouraged 
one another ; boldly &ced Uie enemy ; and by 
their arms protpcted their liberty, their country, 
mnd their fiBmUies : then, after having repelied 
their own dangers, they carried assistance to 
their oonfederates, and procured themselvcs al- 
liances, more by ooofeiring than receiving fii^ 
▼ouis. 

The form of their govemment was monar- 

cfaical ; but monarchy circumscríbed by laws : 

a select number of men, whose bodies were in- 

deed enfeebled with years, but their minds in 

fuil viguur, formed a council for the direcUon of 

public a£Eairs; they were called Fátheslb, 

either on aooount of their age, or a similitude of 

concem. Aílerwaids, when the regal govem- 

meut, which was established for maintaining 

liberty and aggrandising the state, degenerated 

into príde and tyianny, they abolished it, and 

created two magisUates with annual power; 

this they thou^t would he the most eflfectual 

method to prevent tliat insolence, which a long 

CQntinuance of power grnerally inspires. 

j This diange in the form of their govem- 

ment produoed a great alteration in their man- 

ners ; every one now exerted the utmost of .iiis 

capacity in the service of his country, aiid was 

«eady to dispiay Iiis taients upon aii occasions. 

For under tyrents, the worthy are more exposed 

to jealousy tlian the worthiess, and great abili- 

UesrAre always dreaded by them. It is incre- 

dible to reiate, how much the city increased in 

a short iime, after the recovery of its liberty, 

Bo greot vms the ardour of its dtiwns for giory. 

Tlie youUi, as soon as they were able to bear 

arms, betook themseives to Uie camp, where 

they were trained up to war liy labour and prac- 

tice ; and they took greater pieasure in fine ar- 

mour and war horses, Uian in iewdnessand ban- 

queting. To such men no toiis were unusual, 

no situation gríevous, no enemies formidabie ; 

their resoluUon surmounted ali difficulties. But 

their diief ooniest for glory was with one an- 

other ; every one iaÍMured to signaiiie himseif 

in the view of liis fellow-soldiers, bj siriving to 

be Uie first in wounding the enemy, and scaling 

the WIs. Thís they reckoned riches, Uiis 

glory, and liigh nink. lliey were fond of ap- 



plause, but liberal of money ; they drsircd oniy 
a competent stiare of riches, Imt Íwundless 
glory. I couid reiate upon wiiat oocasions a 
liandful of Romans lu&s defeated mighty armies ; 
and wtiat dties, strongly fortified by naiure, 
they tiave taken by assault ; but this would car- 
ry me ioo fiir from my undertaiúng. - i.j «^ 

Yet sureiy fortune tieais sovereign influence - -' 
over every tliing; it is she that bríghtens or 
obscures aii ihings more firom capríce and hum- 
our, itian a regaid to truth and justice. Tbe ac- 
tions of ihe Athenians were, I am ready to grant, 
suflkienUygreatandnobie; thougfa not to such 
a degree as fiime has represented them ; but w 
they tiad wríters of great genius, iheir achieve 
menis are ceiebrated iliroughout the world m 
the greatest tliat ever were : and ihe bravrry 
of ihose who perfomaed ihem, is reckoned Just 
as great as Uie abiIiUes of ihese iiiusiríous au- 
ihors in extoiling ihem. But ihe Roman peo- 
ple wanted this advantage; liecause theii 
ablest men were the most employed in ilie ser- 
vice of the siate. None cuiUvaied iheir minds 
wiihout bodiiy applicaUon. The worihiesi men 
preferred doing to speaiUng ; and diose rather 
iliat others should oommend iheir virtuous ac- 
tions, ttian they relate those of others. 

Good morals therefore were cultivaied both 
at home and abrood. A spirít of perfect liar- 
mony and disinterestedness every where pre> 
vaiicd. JLiawB liad no greater iniiuence in de- 
termining them to the pracUce of jusiice and 
equity, than natural disposiUon. Theonlyquar- 
reb, dissensions, and disputes they exercised, 
were against the puUic enemy : all ihe coniests 
that subsisted among the dtiiens, were in vir- 
tuous deeds. They were magnifioent in their 
offeríngB to the gods ; frugal in iheir families ; 
and fi&ittiful to their friends. Bravery in war, 
and equity and modeiation in peaoe, were the 
oniy means by whidi they supported ihemselves 
and ihe puliiic affiiirs : and, as the dearest ev'i- 
denoe of ihese viitues, 1 find, that, in time of 
war, such as engaged the enemy contiary to 
orders, or conUnued in the field after a retreot 
was sounded, were more frequenUy punished, 
ttian those wtio afaandoned their standards, oi 
quitted their posts ; and in peace, they conduct- 
ed the administration more by the force of fii- 
vours ihan of terror ; and, if they received an 
injury, chose rather to forgive ihan revengc it. 

But when by prolMty and industry Uie state 
was liecome powerful; wtien mighty prínces 
were oonquered in war ; baibBnnis natioos and 
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yoitut suiU'S mluced lo obcdience ; wheii Car- 
flui|(r, tliutvittl witJi Pome for tlie empire of the 
vorKI. was uiuríy drmoli«hF)f), and wa and land 
hj fvery wliere op<*n to lier power ; tlien for- 
tuni* began to fxert her nialioe, and throw every 
tbiogiutooonfusion. Easeandriche9,thegnuid 
oigects of the pursuit of othen, depressed and 
nilned those, who had, without regret, under- 
gone toils and haidships, dSstreases and duigers. 
First a love v£ money possened their minds ; 
then a passion for power ; and these were tbe 
■eeds of ali the evib that foUowed. For avarice 
rooted out fidth, piobity,and every worthy prin- 
C^le; and^ in thgir stiwd, im!«HbitoH iny^pnf^ ^ 

Snhumanity, oontempi of the gods, and a 
meroenary q>lrit Ambition oU^ped many to 
be deceitful, to belle with Úieir tongues the sen- 
timents of their hearts ; to value firlendshl|> and 
enmity not aoooiding io their real worth, but 
as they oonduoed to interest ; and to have a 
spedous oountenanoe, lather than an honest 
beart. Tbese comiptions at first grew by de- 
grees, and were sometimes checked by ooReo- 
tion. At last, the infection spreading like a 
plague, the state was entirely changed, and tbe 
govemment, finom being the most righteous and 
equitalkle, beoome cruel and insuppoitable. 

At íirst, indeed, the minds of men were more 
Influenced by avarioe than ambition, a vlce 
^ch lias some affinity to virtue ; for the de- 
sire of glory, power, aiid preferment, is common 
to the worthy and tbe worthless ; with this dif- 
ferenoe, that tbe one pursues them by direct 
means ; tlie other, being void of merit, has re- 
oounetofiaudandsubtletx; avarice has monej 
Ibr its object, which no wise man ever coveted. 
This vice, as if impregnated with deadly poison, 
enervatcsbothsoulandbody; is always bound- 
less and insatJable; nor are its cmvings les- 
sened by plenty or want But when SylJa bad, 
by force of arms, made hiniself master of the 
state, and, finom fair beginnings, brought mat- 
ters to a bloody issue, his victoríous troops gave 
themselves up to rapine and violenoe ; one cov- 
eted a house, another lands: they observed 
neither measure nor moderation, but exercised 
the most enormous and inhuman outrages upon 
the citizens. Besides, Sylla, to gain the a^- 
tionsofthearmywhidihehadconmianded in 
Asia, had, contrary to the rules of our anoestors, 
allowed them too great latitude, and indulged 
them iii luxury : the wariike tempers of the 
■oldiers, who were now without employment, 
became easilyenervated, by their delidous quar- 



ters, and a I:fe of pleasure. TLere the Rt 
truops first habitiAted tbeiiiselvt^ to Ifwd^ecji 
and drínking ; to admlre statues, plctun^ a«Kl 
sculpture ; to make spoil of thcm boJi puNíclj 
Biid prívately ; to pluiider tbe U-mpIt^ oí tiae 
gods, and to ra^nge every tliing both sscml and 
profiEine. An anny tbus disposed, aiid Tict«>- 
rfous too, was sure to leave nothing to tbe oau- 
quered. For suooeasunhinges themindsofwiae 
men ; how then should tbey who were so 4|c^ 
praved, use tbeir victQry witb modentíon ? 

When ridiesbegan to be beJd in bigfa estcem, 
and attended witb glory, Jiononr, and powrr ; 
Tiitue languiahed, poviffty was deemed a re- 
proadi, and innooenoe passed fcr iU-aatnre. 
And thus luxury, avaríoe, and príde, all spríi^- 
mg fiom ricbes, enslaved tbe Roman yovth ; 
they wantoned in n^iíne »m1 prodigality ; mi- 
dervalued their own, and coveted wtiat beloog- 
ed to otbers ; trampled upon modesty, firiend- 
ship, and oaotinence ; oonfounded tbings divine 

and buman, and tlirew off all mannerc^ooinsiil- 
eration and restraint. 

To see tlie diJfEerenoe between modem and 
ancient manners, one needs but take a vipw cf 
tbe houaes of particular citísens, botb in town 
and oountry, aiJ resembiiiig, in magiiificenoe, ao 
many dties; aiid then beliold tlie tempJes at 
the gods, built by our ancestors, the most rrli- 
gious of all men. fiut tbey thooglit of no otber 
omameiit for tbeir tempies, tban devotaan ; nor 
for tbeir bouses, butglory ; netttier did tbey take 
any thing from the coiiquered, but the power of 
doing buit. \lliereas thdr desoendants, tlie 
most effemlnate of all men, liave plundervd 6nm 
their allies, by tbe most llagruit iirjostioe, wbau 
ever tbeir brave anoestors leíi to tlieir conquer- 
ed enemies ; as if the only use of power was to 
do wrong. 

It is needless to reoount other things, whicb 
none bnt tbose who sawthem will beiieve ; as 
the levelling of mounoiins by prí^tite citisnis, 
and even oovering tbe sea itself witb fine edU^ 
oes. Tliese men appear to me to liave sponed 
witb their ricfaes, since tbey lavished Uiem in 
thc most sbainefiil manner, insteod of enjoying 
tbem with honour. Nor were they less aJilictod 
to lewdness, and all manner of cxtra^ngajit 
graUfications : men prostitnted tliemselves like 
women ; women laid aside all rpgaitl to dns- 
tity. To procure dainties for tlieir Uibiis, sms 
andland were nuisarkcti. Tljey iiKÍuigtd Ui 
sleep, beforp iinture cxavid it ; tiie n tunis of 
hunger and thirst were antidpated wilh iuxuty ; 
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Bnd cdi? and fiitfgue were nerer ao much as felt. | deed appean to me to have been the prindpal* 
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The Ronian yottth, after they had spent their 
fortunes, were prompted by such depFAvations 
to conunit all manner of enormities ; for their 
minds, imprpgnated with evíl habits, and unaUe 
to resist their craTing ^petites, were Tiolentiy 
bent upon all manner of extniraganoes, and all 
^ thr meaiis of supplying them. 
y' Jn so great Koá debaucbed a dty, Catiline 
tiad always about him, what was no difficult 
matter to fiiid in Rome, bands of proíligate and 
fliigitious wretches, like guards to his person. 
For all those who were abandoned to giuttony 
and Toiuptuousnesi, and had ezbausted tiieir 
fortunes by gaming, feasting, and lewdnc^s; 
all who were overwhebned by debts, contracted 
to purchase pardon for their orimes ; add to this, 
parricides and sacrilegious persons from all 
quarters ; such as were oonvicted for crimes, or 
fearrd conviction ; nay Ikrther, all who lived liy 
peijury and shedding the blood at títiiens; 
histiy, all wfaom wickedness, indigenoe, or a 
guilty conscieiice, disquieted, were unite«l to 
Catiline in the lirmest bonds of frieiidship and 
iiitiinacy. Or ií any person of an unblameable 
cfaaniGtcr became &miliar with him ; by daily 
converyitíon, and tlie snares tiuit were laid to 
debauch him, he too soon resembled, and even 
f qialled, the rest. fiut what he diieily courted 
was the intimacy of young men : tlieir miiids 
being soft aml pliable, were easily ensnared. 
Some of these lie provided with luirlots ; bougbt 
horses and dogs for others, gratifying the fav- 
ourite passion of each : in a word he spared no 
expense, nor even his own honour, to engnge 
t hem heartily in his interests. Some there werc, 
1 know, who thougfat that the youth who fre- 
quented Catiline's house were guilty of umia- 
tural lewdness; but this rumour, I apprehend, 
was more owing to other reasons, than tliat there 
WBS any clear evidence of the fiict. 

As for CaUline himseif ; he had, when very 
young, been guilty of many abominable acts of 
ifH'diiess; debauched a Vestal, and a young 
lady of quaiity, with several other atrocious 
crjnes, in open contempt of all law and order ; 
afte^hinis he oonceived a passion for Aurelia 
OrestiUa, one who had nothing but her beauty 
to ncommend her ; and because she scnipled 
to nuirry him, on aooount of his having a son 
wbo was arrived at years of maturity, it is be- 
lieved as a certain fact, tiiat he destroyed tliat 
«Hi, and made his house desolate, to open a way 
'or this so infimious an ali'iauoe. Aiid this iu- 



cause tluit pushed him on to the execution of 
the oonspiracy. For his guilty soul, at enmity 
with gods and men, couid find no rest ; so vio- 
iently was his mind tom and distiacted by a con* 
sciousness of guiit, Aocordlngiy his oounte- 
nance was paie, his eyes glmstiy, hís pace, one 
wiiiie quick, another siow ; and indeed in aii 
liis iooks tliere was an air of distraction. 

Aa íbr the youth wliom he had seduced in 
tbe manner above reliiti'd, they were trained up 
to wickedness by various metiiods : he taught 
them to be fiiise witnesses, to forge deeds, to 
throw oif aii regard to truth, to squander tlieir 
fortunes, and slight dungers : and after lie had 
stripped Uiem of all reputation and shame, he 
pushed them on to crimes stili more heinous ; 
and, even when no provocatipn was given, it 
was their practice to ensnare and nuutler tliose 
who had never iiijured them, ns well as those 
who liad. For he diose to be cruel and mis- 
chievous witliout any cause, retlier than the 
liands and spirits of his asM)ciates should iose 
their vigour for want of empioyment. 

Catiiíue, coniiding in tiiese friends and ac- 
compiices, formed a design to seiie tlie govem- 
ment : he found an addittoiial encouragement 
firom tlie number of those who were oppressed 
withdebts tlirougliout tiie state,aiid tlie dísposi- 
tion of Syiia*s soldiers, wlio, having squhiidered 
away what tliey had lateiy acquired, aiid cailing 
to rememl»ance tlieir former oonquests and de- 
predations, longed for u civii lAiir. Besides, 
there was no army in Italy : Pompey wqs car- 
rying on a war in the remotest parts of the 
eartli ; he himself wus in great hopes of obuiin- 
ing tlie oonsulsliip : the senato seemed careless 
of the public; and all things w:ere quiet: a 
conjuncture of circumstanoea extren^eiy fiivour» 
ábie to hisdesigns. 

Aoondingiy, about the first of June, in tlie 
consuiship of L. ('iesar ond C. Figulus, he first 
iq>piied himseif to his accomplices: sonie iie 
encouraged, othera he sounded; acquainted 
them how strongly he was supportcd ; how few 
fi)rces the govenunent had to oppose him ; and 
iaid before them tlie great advantage that wouid 
attend tlie conspiracy. Havingsufficiently siít- 
ed them, he called all those together who were 
luost iircessitous and daring. 

In this assembly were found ot stnatoriai 
nuik, P. Lentulus Sura, P. Autrom'us, L. Ca»- 
v.us I^ouginus, C. Cethegus, P. Sylla and S« 

} ILt, tiie sous of Scnius ; L« Viu^mleius, (^ 
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'▲nnii», M. Porcius Laecca, L. Bestia, and Q. 
^Cunius : of Uie equestrian onler, M. Fulviua 
NobUior, L. StatUius, P. Gabinius Capito, and 
C Comelius, to whom were Joiiied many from 
the colouies and municipai towus, ali men of 
ftgure in tiieir fieveral oountries. There were 
likewise severai nobiemen engaged in this oon- 
ipinicy, though not so openiy ; men excited not 
by want, or aiiy pressing consideration, but by 
the liopes of iawiess power. Besides these, 
almost aii the youth, especially the youth of 
quaiity, &voured Catiiint 's undertaking : even 
those who luui it in their power to iive at their 
ease, nny, spiemlidiy and Íuxuriously, prefer- 
ring uiKsertainties to certainties, and discord io 
pcace. S<Mne there were at that time too, n^o 
beiieved that M.LÍcinius Crassus was privy to 
the design ; because he hated Pompey, who 
was at the liead of a great anny ; to reduoe 
whose power, he would wiiiingiy liave promoted 
any interest whatever: besides, he hoped, if 
the oonsptmcy sucoeeded, tliat he should íind it 
easy to roai^e himseif head of the oonspinitorg. 

Some time l)efore this, a liiíe conspiiacy had 
been fonned by a few, among whom was Cat- 
iiine, of which I sliali give the liest aocount I 
am able. 

In the consulsliip of L. INillus and M. Lep- 
idus, P. Autnmius and P. Sylhi, who were 
chosen to suooeed them, had l)eeu prosecuted 
for bribery at elections, and punished. Not 
Íong aftrr, Catiiine was iilcoi'ise oonvicted of 
brílx'ry, and liindeivd from suing for tlie oon- 
sulship, lN>cauM; he couid iiot declare liimseif a 
oandi4Íate wiLhin tbe Íimíteci time. At this time 
too, ('n. Piso, a young nobieman, extremeiy 
Ixild, iiidigeiit, and íactíous, was instigated by 
iiis poverty and depraved momls to raise oom- 
motioiis in the state. Catiiine^ Autronius, and 
he, eiiteríiig into a combination alxMit tlie íifth 
of Decemlier, determined to murder the oonsuis 
L. Torquatus aiid L. Cotta hi the capitoi, on 
the first of January : upon wtiich CatUine and 
Autronius were to seiae the consulship, and 
aend Piso with an army to taice possession of 
both the Spains. I^ut their design beíng dis- 
oovered, they put off the assassination-piot to 
the fifili of February ; at which time they pn>- 
posed not oniy to munler the consuls, but lilce- 
wLse most oi the senators. \nAif r«HUno KoJ 
n otbeen too forward ïn giviny ^^ "g"BÍ *^ h*' 
Qaaociales^ ^f'^^ t|]fi yfmtA-h/^|pco^ there liad 
been ttiat day the most bioody masbacre Rome 
hid ever seen. But as no great numl)er of the 



oonspinitors had yei got iogvthcr, the 
was frustiBted. 

Notwitlistanding this, PlaoT thougfa he faod 
OQÍy the offioe of quaestor, was afterwards seni 
iiito Nether-Spain, in quality oi propnetor, bj 
the interest of Cnssus ; because fae knew him 
to bean ifreoonciieable enemy to Pompey. Nor 
was the senate indeed averse to his having the 
provinoe, for they were desirous to faa ve so tur- 
ÍMilent a citiaen at a great distance firom them; 
besides, a great many, wfao wished wdl to tfae 
inteiests of tfae state, lodked upon liim as a de* 
fence to it, now the power of Pompey was be- 
come fivmidabie. But Piso, in his marcfa to 
fais province, was muidered by aome Spenisli 
horse he had in fais anny. Some tfaere are wfao 
ascríbe fais deatfa to fais faaugfaty, arfaitnry, and 
tyrannicai behaviour In fais oommand, wfaich 
the Barbarians oouid not bear. Otfaera aliege, 
thatthesesoldiersassasBinated Piso by Pompey's 
order, wliose old followen they were, and de- 
voted to his interest : tfaat tfae Spaniards faad 
never attempted any such thing before, but had 
often submitted patiently io the meraieas onien 
of their oommanders. As for me, I shail leave 
the matter t ndeteimined ; and have now said 
enougfa of the first ocmspirBcy. 

Wlien Catiline saw those, wfaose names we 
haveaireadygiven, assembiedtogether ; thougfa 
he bad often oonferred with tfaem singiy, yet, 
judging it proper to address and encourage 
tJiem in a body, he withdrew witfa tfaem into a 
prívate part of the house, wfaere none could 
hear him but the oon^initors, and tfaere spclkB 
to them in the following manner : — 

** If your bnivery and fidelity were not well 
known to me, the present opportunity had oo- 
curred to no purpose ; vain would all our great 
hopes have been ; the power of seliing the gov- 
emment had dropped into our bands in vain ; 
nor should I, depending upon dastanliy and ir- 
resoiute associates, have Imzarded cerlainties 
for unoertainties. But iir I have upon many 
important occaáons proved your bravery and 
attachment to me, I have dared to engage in 
an enterpríse of the highest oonsequenoe and 
the greatest glory. It is an additional encour- 
agement to me, when I oonsider tlie harmony 
of our desires and aversions, which is the firm- 
est bond of friendship. 

" Now the nature of myundeitaking youhave 
already heaid 'sevenilly ; and my ardour to puft. 
it in execution increases daily, when I consider 
what must be our fiitiire lot, unieas w« reoover 
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9tir libcrty. For sinoe the govemment caine 
uiuler tlie power and n)anaf(l*meut of a few, 
kiiigs and príiia's liave been tributary to tliem, 
anil iiations liave paid tliem taxes; wliiKt all 
t!ie re^ of us citizeiis, however wortlij ur brave, 
iHible or plebeiaii, liave remained as a sorry 
niiib, withuut iuterest or authority, slaves to 
tJ«ose lo wlioin we should be a teiTor, were 
tlie stuie but iii its due vigour. i\ll sway, pre- 
f<'nneiit, ii\^re$t, and rlciies, are now in tJieír 
lianiU, ur tliose of tJieir £ivourites ; to us tliey 
haveiefi notliijig but dangers, repulses from 
piiblic dignities, tlie terror of tribunals, and tlie 
hiiffetings of poverty. Whicli indignities, how 
ioiig will ye tamely submit to, ye bravest of 
men ? Is it not lietter to die in a brave attempt, 
Úuin to dnig a wretched aiid iii&mous life, and 
to lose it at last sliamefiilly, after tiaving been 
the !^rt of other mcirs insolence? But 1 take 
goils and men to witness, tliat success is in our 
liaiids : our Íxxlies aiul iiiinds are in fidl vigour ; 
oii tlie other haiid, tliey ure on tlie declíne in 
every reíïpect, oppressed wiUi years and riclies. 
All tliat is necessary, is only to make the at- 
trmpt ; when oiice tlie undertakiiig is set oii 
foot, every thiiig else will follow in course. For 
who, tluit Iias tlie spiritof amaii, can Ixtir witli 
patieiice, tliat tliey shoidd have siich a super- 
fluity of riclies as to lavisli tliem iii raising 
niighty edifices on t]iedeep,(iiidlcveliing moiui- 
táins, whilst we have not so mucii as tlie iieces- 
suríes of life ; tliat Uiey shoidd iie inulliplying 
Uieir seots, wliilst we lifHre uo fixed liabitation ; 
tliat Uiouj^h Uiey are constantly buying pictures, 
statiies, aiid vesseis of curious worknuinsliip, 
puliing do>vn new hoitses, and buildbig oUiers; 
in sliurt, thougli Uiey M'nste and dissipate Uieir 
wealUi by every extravagant metliod ; yet, by 
all tlie efforts of profítsion, they are luiable to 
exliaiLst it. As for us, we liave poverty at home, 
aiKÍ clebLs abruad ; oiir omdition is Imd, our 
exjieclation niuch worse: fiiially, what luive 
we left but a WTetcIietl life ? Rouse tlien to 
Bctíoii ! Behoid Uie oiiject you liave ofien wisli- 
ed for, lx>hold lii)erty ! and úi iier train, ríches, 
giory, nnd iionour, ali fuli in yoiur view! all 
Uiese re^vanis fortune iias prepared for tiie con- 
I querors. fiut let the present conjiuicture aiid 
opportunity i let yoiu* dangers, yonr poverty, 
and Uie glorious spoils of ^var, animate you 
niore powerfuliy Uian any woitls of mine. As 
for me, use nie as yoii piease, eitlier as n leader 
or as a private soidier. I sluili always iie wiUi 
jou, both in oouncii and cxecuLion. But I hope 



to act as oonsul with you in Uiis enterpríse ; if, 
afler all, I am iiot deceived in niy opinion of 
you, and you prefer iiot sinvery to tmp're." 

Upoii Iiearíng this iuirangue, his assoclates, 
who were ali extn-mely wretclied, destitiite «f 
every Uiing, and eveii voi<l of every iiohest 
hope ; Uiongh they were pieasi'd with Uie 
thought of embrolling Uie state, nnd even look- 
ed upon tiiat as a great reconipeiise ; yet most 
of Uiem desired, Uiat lie woidd declaii* to them 
iipon wliat terms Uiey were to engnge in tiie 
war, and wlmt were to be' Uieir rewards ; wlmt 
strength Uiey iiad to áepend iipon, and what 
hopes of siiccess. Then CaUline prQmised 
them an alxilition of their debts, Uie proscríp- 
tion of Uie rícii ; digniUes, sacred and clvil ; 
plmider, and every other advantage tliat 
Uie uiicontrolled pleasiires of conquerors iii- 
cludes. Besides, he told Uiem Uuit Piso and 
1*. Sitiiis Niiceriiius wew lx)th privy to his de- 
sigii ; Uie foniier wiUi aii army iii Spain, the 
oUier at Uie iiead of one iii Maurítnnia. lliat 
C. Antonius was cnndidate for tlie consulshtp. 
wlium he iioped to Itave for iiis coUeague ; one 
who vras Iiis uitimate, aiid emliarrasseil wiUi nli 
nuimier of difficulties ; and ttuit in coiijuiiction 
wiUi him he woidd iiegin tlie execution of his 
design, as soon as they sliould enter upon Uieir 
office. After tliis he procecHÍed to inveigli bit- 
teriy against all men of worth ; commendod his 
own accomplices, and calling to every oiie by 
liis name, some he put in mind of their poverty, 
oUiers of their amours, severai of tlieir dangers 
and disgraces, and many of the ixxity they liad 
got in consequence of Sylla's victory. Tlieii, 
perceiviiig all Uieir spiríts elevated, he prrssed 
them to take care of his interest at the next 
election, and dismissed the assenii)ly. 

Some Uiere were at that time, wiio said, tliat 
Catiline, wlien lie had ended his speech, and 
proceeded to administer an oeth to his asso- 
ciates, presented them ali round wiUi a 1)0wl of 
iiuman blood mixed with wine ; Uiat, wheii 
they liad all tasted and swom, as is usiial in 
solemnsacrífices, hedisclosedhisdesign to them ; 
and that he did Uiis in order to engage them 
more stricUy to mutual iáith, as each was prívy 
to Uie guilt of another in so horríble a fact, 
But some l)elieve Uiat this, and miich more, 
was invented i)y those, who thought to allay 
the odium whicli fell upon Cicero for putting 
the oonspirators to denth, 1)y aggravaUiig Uieir 
crimes. But I could iiever meet with clear evl- 
dence for so extFncrdinary a fiict. 
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Jn Úk\s coAspinicy was Q. Curíus, a man of 
DO meau Ikmily, but loaded witli crimes, and, 
as a mark of disgiace, expelled tlie senate by 
the censors. Tbis man had an equai sliare of 
levity and audaciousness ; whatever he heaid, 
he dificlosed; nor could he even conoeal his 
own crimes : in a word, he neitlier oonsidered 
what he said or did. There had been, for a 
long time, a criminal correspondence between 
him and Fulvia, a lady of quaiity ; but fiiiding 
himself less agreeable to her tlian formerly, be- 
cause his poverty would not suffer him to be so 
iiberal ; all on a sudden he began to lempt litr 
with great promises, boasting of seas and moun- 
tains of wealth ; sometimes he threatened to 
kill her, if she wouid not be olMequious : iii a 
word, he behaved more liaugliliiy Uuui lie had 
ever done before. When Ful^ia leamcd tiie 
ground of this insolent beliaviour, slie did not 
conceai wfaat threatened so much danger to the 
state ; but, without mentioning her author, dis- 
covered to many ali that she had heard of Cat- 
iline*8 conspiiacy. Tliis discovery made tiie 
peopie leaious to oonfer the consulship on M. 
T. Cioero : for before tliis, most of tlie nobility 
stormed through eiivy, and tttought tlmt tlie 
consular dignity was iu a manner proíaned, if 
a new man, however- deserving, should be 
iBÍsed to it But when danger tlu'eatened, 
pride and envy were dropped. 

Acoordiu^y, when the assembly for electlons 
was held, M. Tuilius and C. Antonius were 
dedared consuls, which was a heavy blow to 
the oonspiiators. Catiline's &ry, however, was 
noC in the least abated; he exerted himself 
every day more and more; provjded magazines 
of arms in all the most oonvenient places of 
Italy ; borrowéd money, either on his own cre- 
dit or that of his firiends, and conveyed it to 
FaBSuIiB, to one Alanlius, who first began tlie 
war. At this juncture, he is said to have en- 
gaged in his interest great numbers of all 
ranks; and some women too, who had once 
been able to support a vast expense by prosti- 
tution ; but when age had Icssened their gain, 
though not their luxury, Íiad oontnicted great 
debts. Bj their láeaus, he expected to bring 
over to his party the city slaves to set fire to the 
Ctty, and either engage their iiusbands, or, in 
case of reiusai, liave them slain. 

Among these was Sempronia, a woSnan of a 
masculine spirit, and who had ofíen lieen en- 
gaged in many daring and hardy enterprises. 
In lier pt^son and famiiy, in her husbend and 



chlldren, she was abundantly bappy ; well ac- 
quBinted with tlxe Greek and Roman Languages, 
and liad more ctiarms in music aiid danciii^ tiian 
became a virtuous woman, with niany oUier ae> 
complisiunents suliservient to luxury. Indeed, 
there was hothing she iess valued tlian honour 
and chastity ; and it is hard to say, whether 
she spared her money or her reputation leasL 
So raging and violent was her lust, that she 
made advances to men more firequently than 
ttiey did to her. ^he had ofben fdrfeited ber 
&ith, peijured herseif to avoid paying her debts, 
been privy to murders ; in a wocd, her extia- 
vagiinoe aud iudigenoe had carried her to tlie 
uunost ( xcesses of wickedncss. Notwithstand- 
iug ali tliis, she had a great dcal of wit, oonld 
composc vcrses, was very fiioetious in oonver- 
sation, oouid taik modestly, tenderiy, or satiri- 
caily : in siiort, siie exoeiled in humour and 
pleasantry. 

Having taken tliese measures, Catiiine, not- 
wittistanding liis iate repuise, declared Ikimself 
a candídate for the consulship against tLe eu- 
suingyear; in hopes, ifhe sliould be ciiosfu, 
of usmg Antliony as he pieased. Nor was Le 
inactive m tlie meantime, but contríving end- 
less mactiinations for the destruction ot C'icero, 
wlio was not wanUng in dexterity and subtiliy 
to defeat them. For, from tlie lieginning of itii 
coiisulsliip, he tiad successfully employcd i*'uJ- 
via, to eugage, by tbroe of promises, Q. Cii- 
rius, whom we have already mentíoned, to dis- 
cover all Catiiine*s designs ; and by promislng 
a provinoe to tiis colleague, he tiad prevailtd 
upon him not to act against the state. Besidfs, 
he had always alxmt tiim a number of his friends 
and clients to guard his p^son. When the day 
of election came, Catiiine, finding tliat neitlier 
his suit for the oonsuiship, nor liis piots to cut 
off Cicero in tlie field of Mars, tiad suoceedc^ 
determined upon open war, and to try the ut- 
most extremities, since tiis secret atlempts liad 
ended iii disappointment and in&my. 

Aocordingly, he despatched C. Manlius to 
FaesuIaB and the adjaaent parts of Etruria, one 
Septimius of Cameites to the territory of 
Picenum, and C. Julius intq Apulia; othris 
too he sent to different places, just as he thougbt 
it subservient to His purpose, Mean wtiile be 
was roaking seveiai cSoris at Rome at onoe ; 
layingfresii snares against the life of the consul ; 
contriving to set fire to the city ; placing anuc d 
men in convenient posts : be bimseif was con* 
stantiy armed, and ordeied tiis followers to l» 
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■0 too; jns ever prpffiingr ttiem to be upon 
their guard, and pivpBml for aclion ; day aiid 
liglit he WBS in a buny ; lived without sleep ; 
•od was nevertheless inde&tigable under all 
his toiis. At last, perceiving that his numer- 
ous eflbrts were unsuooessful, he employed M. 
Pordus Lieoca to summon together the princi- 
pal conspinitors onoe more in the dead of night; 
and after having oompbiined grievously of their 
inactivity, hë informed them that he had sent 
Manlius to eommand a body of men, which he 
had prepared to take up arms ; that he had 
likewise despatched others to diílerent places to 
begin the war ; and that he himself longed 
aimestly to go to the army, if he could but first 
destroy Cia ro, for tliat he greatly obstructrd 
all his measures. 

Aow, when all the rest remained fearful and 
iiresolute, C. Comelius, a Roman knight, and 
L. Vargunteius, a senator, offieied their serx^ioe ; 
they agreed to go that very night to Cicero*s 
house, with a few armed men, under pretence 
of making hím a visit, and to assassinate him 
by sorprise. Curius, as soon as he leamed 
what danger threatenedthe consul, despatched 
FNilvia to acquaint him with the plot ; so that 
wfaen they came, entrance was denied them, and 
their black nttempt fnistrated. 

Arlean while Manlius was exciting the peopie 
in Etniria to take arms ; v^, both from their 
poverty and their resentment of the iiguries 
done them under Sylki's usurpfttion, when they 
were deprived of their lands and all ttiey had, 
wene of themselves desirous of innovations. Ue 
likewise engaged robbers of all kinds, who were 
very numerous in thal country, with some of 
Sylla's old soldiers too, who by their deliaudi- 
ery and extiavagance had squandered away all 
their former aoquisitions. 

Qcero, upon hearing of these tiansactions, 
waa stmck with so threateningan evii ; and not 
being able any longer to defend the city against 
the plots of the oonspirotors by his own private 
maiiagement, nor being apprised of the strength 
or Tiews of Manlius's army, laid the matter be- 
fore the senate, which already had been the 
■ub)ect of public conversation. Whereupon the 
senate, as was usual in cases of extreme danger, 
peased a degree ' that the consuis shouid take 
care tiie state su^red no detriment ;' by which 
they were empowered (such is the policy of the 
Roman govemment) to laise foroes, make war, 
exerciao an uniimited juriadiction over the dti- 
MDS and allies, and to bear sovereign oominand 



both in the dty and in the field ; none of wfaicb 
things fiill under their authoríty, without a spe- 
d^ ordinanoe of the people. 

A few days after, L. Lasnius, a senator, read 
a letter in the senate, which he said was brought 
him from Fnsulae; acquainting him that C. 
Manlius had taken arms about the latter end 
of October, with a numerous body of men. To 
this, some added, as is usual on such occasions, 
aooounts of omens and prodigies ; others relatrd 
that unusual cabals were held, arms carried to 
diflerent places, and that the skives were arm 
ing in Capuaand Apulia. Whereupon, bya 
decree of the senate, Q. Marcius Rex wassent 
to Faesulce, and Q. Metellus Creticus to Apulia 
and the acljacent ports : both Uu'se ofBoera had 
been oommandera of armies, and were waiting 
without the dty for the honour of a triumph, 
which was refíised them by the maiice of a few, 
whose custom it was, to make sole of every 
thiiig bonourable and iníamous. The pnetors 
too, Q. Pompeius Rufusand Q. Metellus Celer, 
were sent, the one to Capua, the otlier to Pioe- 
num ; and power was given them to raise forcps, 
according to the exigency of the times and the 
degree of danger. Besides, the senatc^ decrped, 
that if any one would make any díscovery, con- 
ceroing the conspiracy ogainst the state, ];e 
should have, if a slave, his iiberty ^id a hun* 
dred thousand sesterces ; if a frperoiin, his par- 
don and two hundred thousand. Jt was like- 
wise decreed, that bands of gladiators sbould 
be sent to Capua andtheoCher municipal towns, 
aocordini^ to the strength of each ; and Uwt 
guards should be posted at Rome, in every 
quaiter, under the oommand of the inferíot 
magistnites. 

With ali these thhigs the city waa derpiy 
affected, and assumed a new foce ; from the 
highest joiiity and ríot, such as spríng from a 
iasting peaoe, sorrow of a sudden appeared upoa 
every oountenanoe. There wasnottiing Init uni- 
versai hurry and confusion; no pJace was 
thought secure; no person'fit to he tnisted; 
they neither ei\joyed peaoe, nor were at wi»r ; 
every one measured the puliiic danger by their 
prívate feun. The women too, full of appre- 
hensions of war, wiiich the great power of tlie 
state had formerly secured them against, gave 
themselves up to soirow and iamentation ; 
laisedthelr suppiiant hands to heaven ; bewailed 
their tender chiidren ; were eager for news ; 
fríghted at every tliing ; and laying aside their 
pride and pieasures, liecame anxious for them» 
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selves and tlieir couiitry. Yet tlie cruel spirit l 
of Catiiine persisted in the samc desperate pur- 
suit, notwitlistandtng the preparatious that were 
made to defeat his measures, and though he 
himself stood anaigned by L. Paulus, upon 
the Plautian law ; nay, he even came to the 
Benatc-house, the better to dissemble his design ; 
as if, provoked by injurious representations, he 
onij came to clear his character. As soon as 
he appeared, the consul Cicero, either fearing 
some bad effects from his presence, or fired 
with indignation, made that flaming speech, 
80 useful to the state,'which he afterwardspub- 
lished. As soon as he had sat down, Catiiine, 
reaoived to deny every arUde, with downcast 
" looks and suppiiant voice, begged of the fathers 
not to beiieve too hastiiy what was aileged 
against him ; that such was liis birth, aud such 
had been liis conduct from his youth, that he 
hadreason to liope for a very &vourobie impre»- 
sion £pom the puliiic ; and it was not to be im- 
agined, that one of thé patrician order, whose 
ancestors, as weii as liimseif , liad done so many 
■ervices to the Roman peopie, shouid want to 
overtum the govemment; whiie Cicero, a 
itranger, and late inliabitant of Bome, was so 
■eaious to defend it As he was going on with 
his invectives against the consui, the senate, 
raising a general outcry, caiied liim traitor and 
parricide. Upon wliich) abandoning himseif 
to fiiry and despair, * Since,' says he, ' I am 
circumvented and driven headiong by my ene- 
mies, I wili quench the flame raised alxMit me, 
by the oommon ruin.' 

Upon this, he mshed out of the assembiy, 
andwent home; where reflecting much with 
bimseif, and oonsidering that his designs agaiiist 
the oonsui had proved unsuccessfui, and Uiat it 
was impossibie to set fire to the dty, by reason 
oftheguardsthat were plaoed every where; 
he judged it most advisable to reinfiMroe his 
army, and to make all neoessary preparations 
for war, before the legions were jaised ; and 
accordingly set out in the dead of night for 
Manlius*8 camp, with a few attendants. Before 
hls departure, however, he gave instructions to 
Lentuius and Cethegus, and those of his asso- 
clates wfaom he knew to he most daring and re- 
soiute, to strengthen the party by aii possibie 
means ; to despatch the oonsui as soon as they 
could ; to liave every thing in readiness for the 
intended massacre, the firing of the dty, and 
tiic other feats of war ; promising, that he him- 
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seif wouid, in a shoit time, come to the ctty mt 
the head of a great army. 

During tbese tiansactiaiis at Rome, C. Alai»- 
Íius sent deputies to Q. Maidus ReZy wiiJi 
orders to aocost him in tbe foiiowing man- 
ner:— 

We call gods and men to witness, O general, 
that we have nelther taken up anns agaiiist 
our country, nor with a view to hurt any par- 
ticuiar person, but to defend ourseives from in- 
juries, wretched and needy as we are, througli 
the vioience and crueity of usurers; most of 
us depríved of our habitations, and ali of our 
reputation and fortunes ; none of us ailowed 
the protection of the iaws, as our forefifttheis 
were, nor lo much as the iiberty of our penonsp 
when notliing else is ieft us ; such lias been tbe 
craeity of the usuren and pretors. Your an- 
cestors out of oompaasion to the people of 
Rome, have often reiieved their wants by their 
decrees ; and but lateiy, in our own times, oa 
account of tlie great pressure of debts, tfaey 
liave obliged the creditors to oompound, and 
tliat with the approbaUon of every worthy man. 
The peopie have often taken arms, and separ- 
ated fhnu the senate, prompted either by a paa- 
sion for power, or the insolence of their magis-^ 
trates; as for us, we neither desire power Dor 
ríches, which are the sources of aii the wazi 
and coutests among men ; iilierty is our aim, 
tliat iiberty wliich no brave mun will iose bot 
togeUier with his iife. Wherefore we ooqjure 
you and the senate, to espouse the interests of 
your wretched feiiow-citizeus, to restore to us 
the protecUon of the iuws, tom from us by the 
hiiquity of the pnetors ; aiid not reduoe us to 
Uie fatai necessity of studyiug to perish in sucli 
a manner, as ampiy to avenge our own biood 
ou Uiose who iiave oppressed us. 

To this, Q. Mardus repiied, * That if Uiey 
liad any peUUon to present to the senote, they 
must forthwith quit their arms, and repair to 
Rome as suppiiants ; tliat such ïad been the 
demency and compassion of the senate and peo- 
pie of Rome on aii occasions, tliat no one bad 
ever appiied to them in vain for reiie£ 

Now Catiiine, in liis way to the camp, sent 
ietters to severai persons of consuiar dignity, 
and indeed to every one of distinguished meiit; 
representing, < lliat heing lieset with fiaiae ao* 
cusaUons, and unabie to resist the fiMrUon of lús 
enemies, lie submitted to liis fortune, and wu 
going a voiuntary exiie to Marseiiles ; notUiai 
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he vns oonacíoiis of the horrid treason he was 
éïmrgtá with, but out of regard to the tran. 
quillity of the statc, and to preveiit any (Íls- 
kurhanoes that might arise from his opposition. 
But a letter of a quite different kiiid was 
read in the semite by Q. Catulus, which tie 
deciared he had reoeived írom Cat,iihie; a 
oopy of which here foLiows : 

h. Catíline to Q. Catidus, health. 

Your great friendship to me, which I have 
80 often proved when m my greatest daiigers, 
in^ires me with ooiifidence to apply to you 
upon tlib occasion. Wherefore, I siiall not 
•£íer you aiiy defeuce of my preseut measures ; 
as I am conscioiis of no guilt, I shall only malte 
a deolaration of my hmocenoe, for the trutli of 
which I appeal to the gods. 

Being provokcd by mjuries anJ false acou- 
satíoiis ; depriveíl of the rewards of my s«vi- 
ces ; and disappo'uited of tíie dignity I sued 
for ; I íiavc, aax)nlhig to my us.jd practice, 
undrrtakeii tíie caiise of tlie oppressitl ; iioL 
that I am urged to tíiU by my debts, for niy 
estate is suflicient to discharge what I owe on my 
owii accomit ; and Orestilla would (such is lier 
generosity) clear all my cngagements ou ac- 
oouiit of «tíiers, out of her owii fortmie and 
tíiat of her daughters. But seeiiig meu of no 
merit raisetl to tíie liighest lionoiu^ of tíie 
state, and myself set aside upon grouncUess 
jwilousies, I have, upon tíiis aocomit, taken 
such raeasures for preserving tíie small remahis 
of my dignity, as my present situation wUl 
suflfcientíy justify. I sbould have said more 
to you ; but I am just now hiformed tíiat vio- 
lent measures are taken against me ; I there- 
fore conclude witíi recommending Orestilla to 
your protection ; beseechhig you, by tíie re- 
gaid you have for your own ohildren, to defeiid 
Irr from injuries. Adieu. 

Having slaid a few days witíi C. Flaminius 
in tíie territory of Reate tiU hc had fumished 
tíiat jieighbourhood, whioh had before been 
gained over to his party, witíi arms, he pro- 
ceedcd witíi tíie Casces, and tíie otíier ensigns 
of consular autíiority, to Manlius's camp. 
When this was known at Rome, the senate 
dedared Catilme and Manlius enemies to tíie 
stote ; witíi paidon to such of tíieir followers 
as should quit tíieir arms by a certain day, 
those only excepted who were under sentence 
for capital crimes. They likcwise decreed, 
•hat tííe CíMisuls shoukl levy forces ; tíiat C. 



Antonius shouid pursue Catilhie witíi all ex- 
pedition, and Cioen) stay to defeud tíie ciLy. 
ITie Ronian state, at this juncture, appenrs to 
me to have been in a oonditlon extremely de- 
plorable ; since, tíiougli all nations, from the 
risiniy to tíie setting suii, wítp n'duced to its 
oI)t-d;eii(<' ; tíiough peace and prosperity, tíie 
greatest biessiugs of life, úi ihe estimatíon of 
men, reigned at home; there were yet some 
of her citizens desperately bent on tíieir own 
ruin and that of tíie commonwealtíu For, 
notwitíistanding tíie two decrees of tíie senate, 
not a man was found, amongst the nmnerous 
foilowers of Catilme, to accept the reward, 
aud discover tíie conspiracy ; not a siiigie per- 
son to desert his camp. So strong a spirit of 
disaffectíon had, like a pestílence, taken pos- 
sessimi of tíieir minds. 

Nor were tíie conspirators and tíieir acconi- 
plices the only disafTected persous ; tíie wliole 
body of tíie populace, from tíieir passion for a 
revolutiou, approved Catiline's desigiis; nor 
iii Uiis did tl»ry nct contrary to tíieir usual 
cliaracter. For m ull st^.tes, tíiO»e tíiat are 
poor euvy tíie possessions of tíie great ; extol 
tíie extravagant ; luite what tíiey have been 
long aocustomed to ; long for changes ; and 
from a dislike to their own oondition, endea- 
vour to throw every thmg into confusion : hi 
funcs oí publio disordir and disoortl, tíiey find 
tíieir sul)sistence witíiout aiiy trouble ; smce 
poverty is always atteiided ^itíi tíiis advantage, 
tíiat it Iias notíiiiig to lose. But the Roman 
populace were become exUiemely degenerate, 
from several causes; chiefly, because all who 
were reinarkable for wickedness and violence ; 
siidi as luid squandered their fortunes in riot 
and extravngance ; in a word, all tíiey who 
were forced from their native country for their 
orimes, flocked to Rome from all quarters, as 
hito a oommon sink. Many agahi were oon- 
tinually reflectíngupou Sylla's sucoess ; wheiice 
they had seen some oommon soldiers raised to 
tíie dignity of senators, iiiid otíiers so enridied, 
that m pomp and splcndour they lived like 
kuigs ; and every one hoped, hi case of a tívil 
war, to gahi tíie viotory, and tíie same advan- 
tages from il Besides, the young men hi tíie 
country, who were accustomcd to earn a scanty 
siibsistence by tíieir hibour, behig drawn to 
Rome by tíie alluremenU of publioand privatc 
hirg<>sses, preferred the ease of tíie city to their 
liaid labour m tíie fields : these, witíi all otíiers 
of tíie like charaoter, found tíieir mxpj^n fai 
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the OBlamities of Uie state. ?o Uiat it is not 
to be wondered at, tiiat such men as these, 
oppreaBt-d wiUi poverty, of dissolute lives, and 
eztmvftgant views, should consult Uie interests 
of the iiate, just as fÍBr as they were subservient 
io Uteir own. They too, wfaose parents faad 
been proscribed, wbose estates had been con- 
fiscated, and wfao faad been deprived of the 
privileges of ciUiens, under the tyranny of 
Sylla, had the same expectations fixnn a war 
as the others faad. Moreover, all tfaey wfao 
wei« of any party dlíferent from tfaat of the 
■enate, wished iBther to see the state embroiled, 
than themselves without power: a migfaty 
evii! whidi, after having Uiin donnant for 
many years, had again revived in the city. 

For, af ter the tribunitian authority was re- 
itofed, under the ooosulship of Pompey and 
CniSBUs, ceitain young men, ^diose oge and 
q>irit8 were full of fire, faaving acquin-d Uiat 
high dignity, began by inveighing against tfae 
aenate, to inflame the populace ; theu by lar- 
gesses and great promises to heighten their 
nige ; and thus gained great credit and power 
to themselves. 

Tfae greatest pait of the nobility exerted 
their utmost effoits in opposiUon to thero ; tn 
appearance, to support the grandeur of the 
■enate, but in reality, their own. For, to de- 
daie the truth in few words, all who raised 
oommotions hi the state in those days, made 
use of qiecious pretenoes ; some to assert Uie 
rights of the people ; others to advance the 
authority of the senate ; all to promote Uie 
|mUic good; whilst every one oiily endear 
voured to gain power to himself. Their con- 
testswere carried on without any ÍMuncis or 
modenition; and wfaatever party prevaiic^d, 
made a cniel use of the victory. 

4ut when Pompey was sent against the 
piiates and Mithridates, the power of Uie peo- 
ple declined, and the whole sway was in the 
faands of a few. lliese engrossed ali public 
oflïces, tfae govenunent of the provinces, and 
every thing else ; lived unaccountable them- 
l^lves, in great ease and security ; overewed 
the popular magistretes with impeachments, 
and thus prevent^ them from spiriting up the 
people. But as soon as there was any faope of 
a change in the state, the old contest fired 
the minds of the populace. And if Catiline 
had conquered in the first engagement, or 
oome off but with equal loss, gre&t distress and 
calamity must certainly have overwhelmed Uie 



state : nor woiild tbe oonqDeron have loog 
enjoyed their viotory; but, when tfaey 
weakened and exfaausted, whoever bad 
power would faave seiied the govenmneot, and 
subverted liberty. 

Some there were, bowever, wfao, thou^fa 
not ooncemed In tfae coospiracy, yet iinmedi- 
atêlyjoined CaUline. Amongst tfaesewv A. 
Fidvius, the son of a senator ; who was takc ii 
upon the road, brougfat back to Uie city, aiMl 
put to deatfa by fais fatfaer's ocders. At U*e 
same time Lentulus, in obedience to Catilinr's 
orders, was endeavouring to gaiii o\'er, by 
faimself or otfaers, all such as from Uteir clia- 
ractera or circumstances he Uiougtit jirvper ti» 
be eroployed in bringing about a revoiuUoii ; 
uot only citixens of Rome» but all Uiai couiJ 
beararms. 

Aoooidingly fae employed one P. Umbn iius 
to apply to Uie depuUes of Ute Allobroges,aiid 
eiigage Uiem, if possiUe, to Join in Uic vrar : 
for he imagined that, as they were oppre^xl 
boUi with public and private debts, nitd U.e 
whole nation of the Gauls iiiis nauireliy wnxr-- 
like, it ^-ould be no difficult matter to pt nMiaile 
them to enter into such a design. Umbrt-itits, 
liaving Unded iii Gaul, was luiown to luosi of 
the príncipBl men in it, and ncquaíiilrd wkii 
tfaeir diarecters. Acoording^y, without v.nj 
delay, as soon as fae saw tfae deputies in U.o 
Fonim, afier putting a few questioiis to Jh- m 
coiicenilng Uie state of their iiaUon, bihI aí- 
fecting a deep coiicem for their grievances, Í.e 
proceeded to ask, wliat issue Uiey hoped for to 
Uieir calamities? then, perceivhig tLat Ukcy 
complfiined of the covetousness of our magis- 
tretes ; that they inveiglied against the senale 
for yielding them no protecUon ; and that they 
expected from death aloiie a remcdy to their 
miseries ; he replied, '* If you will oniy oct like 
men, I will put you upon a meUiod to get rid 
of all your pressures." Tfae AUobmges, upoa 
hearing tliis, conceivcd mighty hopes, aiid 
besought Umbrenus to take pity upon Uiem ; 
for Uiat there was no enterprise so difficult or 
dangerous, wherein they would not with the 
utmost readiness engage^ provided it wouid 
free their state from so vast a load of debt. 
He.then carried them to the house of D. 
Brutus, which joined to Uie Fonim, and was a 
very proper place for such a consultatioii, 
Sempronia beiiig an accomplice, and Hrutui 
then from Rome. To give Uie greater weight 
to what he had to say, he sent fiir Gabinini 
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too, before whom he laid open to them the oon- 
spiracy, nnmed all who were enga^^ed in it, and 
also many innocrnt persons, ot' every rank, io 
give tliem the greater oounige, and then dis- 
missed them, afler they h; d j romised iheir as- 
sistance. 

The AUolifoges, howeyer, were long in sus- 
pense what course to take. On ooe side were 
pressing debt, a passion for war, and the pros- 
pect of great cdvnntages from victory : on the 
other, superior power, safe measures, aod in- 
stead of uiicertain hopes, a certain reoompense. 
While tliey were thns bahmcing, the fortime of 
Rome prevailfd. Aooordingly they dlaoovered 
all they knew of the conspinicy to Q. Fabius 
Sangun, upon wbose patxonage their natíon 
chieíly depe^ded. Cioero, apprised of the mat- 
ter by Sanga, ordered the deputies io feign a 
mighty seal for the oonspiiacy, to go (o the 
rest of tlie aooomplioes, to promise laigely, and 
eiideavour to briiig them under as dear convio- 
Uon as poasible. 

Much about the same time, therewere oom- 
motions in Hither and Further Gaul, intheter- 
ritory of Picenum, in Bnitium and Apniia. 
For those whom Catilíne hadsent thither, acted 
like madmen, pushhig Inoonsiderateiy all their 
measures at oi|oe ; and by their consultations 
Ín the niglitrtime, their carrjing arms to and 
fro, their eager haste, and precipitate proceed- 
ings, caused more alarm than danger. Many 
of these, Q. Metellus Celer the praetor oom- 
mttted to prison, agreeably to the decree of the 
senate ; as did C. Munena in Hither Ganl, 
wliere he was deputy govemor. 

At Rome, in Uie mean Ume, Lentulus, with 
the odier heads of the oonspiracy, presuming 
upon a sufBcient force, reaolved that, as soon as 
( latíiine arrived with his army in the tetTitory 
of Fiesulze, L. Bestia tfae tribune abould as- 
semble the pcople, inveigh against Cieero*s oon- 
duct, and lay tJie blame of so distressfíil a wnr 
upon the best of consnls ; that, upon this sig- 
luil, Uie whole body of the conspirotors shoold, 
on the ensuing night, betake themselves to the 
dlsctiarge of their ivspectíve parts, is^idi were 
snid to be assigned them in the fdlowing man- 
wr: Statiltus and (fabinius, with a oonsider^ 
able party were to sct fire at onoe to twelve of 
Uie roost convenient plaoes in the dty, that in 
the generol hurry they might the more easily 
rrach the consul, and ali those wfaom they de- 
signed to assassinate. Cetfaegns was to foroe 
Cicrno s house, and put him to deatfa ; whilst 



oU.ers were employed elsewfaere in the like 
maiiner : young men too there were, llving as 
yet with their parents (mosUy indeed fiom 
amongst the nobility), who were to kiil their 
fttU:eri ; aiid >\iieii they liad spn'od conster- 
nation and Imrror every where liy ílames and 
massacre, they were to march out and meet 
Oitilhie. 

Whilst they were thusresdvhig and forming 
tfaeir measures, Olfaegus was coostanUy com- 
pUining of want of spirit in fais associates ; that 
by their hresolution and deUiy, they abused tfae 
fairest opportunities ; tfaatln so dangerous an 
enterprise, action was more neoessary tfaan deii- 
beiaUon ; that for faimseif, wouid a few oniy Imt 
support liim, lie wouid, notwitfastanding tfae 
cowardioe of otfaen^ attack Uie senate-house. 
As he was natuiaUy of a daring resoiute ■pirit, 
and Imve hi his person, lie tliought tfae suooesi 
depended upon expedition. 

Now tfae AilobrDges, aooording to Cioero*s in- 
stiuctions, procured a meeting, by means of 
(vabinius, with tfae rest of the conspirotors ; and 
demanded from Lentolus, Cetfaegus, Statiiius, 
and likewise firom Cassius, an oatfa signed se- 
vemiiy by tfaem, to carry to tfaeir coontrymen, 
who otherwise wouid not lie easiiy pre\iUied 
upon to engage in an nffiLÍr of so great impor« 
tance. The rest, suspecting nothj^g, readliy 
gronted it : but Cassius pramised that he wouid 
be m tfaeir oountry m a short time, and aooord- 
Ingiy ieft Rome a ilttle before the deputies. 
In oompany witfa tliese, Lentulus sentone Vol- 
torcius of Crotona, tfaat, before tfaey went faome, 
Uiey might retiíy tiie league wiUi Otilfaie by 
mutual ties. He iikewise gave Voiturcios a 
ietter for Catíiine, in tfae foliowhig words : 

^ Wlio I am, you wlli ieam from faim wfaom 
I liave sent to you. Consider your great dan- 
ger, and rememlier you are a man : recoUect 
wiiat your situation reqnires: seek asBistanoe 
fitm ail, even tfae lowest" 

Besides, fae gave liim verbal instniotions to 
expostidate witfa Catiifaie, '* faow lie couid reject 
tfae assistance of tfae slaves, wfaen fae was de- 
dared a pnblic enemy by tfae senate:" to ac- 
quaint faim iikewise, tfaat ail preparations wera 
made in Rome, acoonling tofaisdirectíooa; and 
(hat lie faimseif must not deiay to advanoe. 

Upon tfais, Cicero, on tfae nigfat foced for tfae 
departure of tfae depotíes, from wfaom fan IohI 
ieamed aii, ordered tfae praetor V. Flaocus, and 
C. Fomptinus, to iie fai wait for tfae Aiiobroges 
at tfae MUvian bridge, and to secure tfaem. lie 
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^cquabiied them at tfae nire tlme with tlii* 
reason of thus employing them, aiul loft them 
io Bct us they should see oocasion. According 
(0 orden, úu y poeted their guaids quietly, and 
lilently beset the bridge. When tlie deputies 
and Volturc'us anived, a shout was set up on 
bothsides, and the G.iuls soon understanding 
their design, immediately ^urrendered tliem- 
selves to the praetors. Volturcius at íirst, en- 
oourHging his oompanions, defeiided himself 
with his sm'ord against the numbers wfao sur- 
rounded him : but set ing himself fiDrsaken by 
the deputies, he began eamestly to beseech 
Pomptinus os fais acquaintance, to spare fais 
lifip : at last, full of drëad and despair, he sur- 
rendered himsolf to the pnetors, as if they had 
been foreigu enemies. 

Immediately upon this, messengers were des- 
patched with an account of it to Cicero, who 
was seised at onoe with great joy and anxiety. 
He was glad U> see the state rescued fram ruin, 
by a full discovery of the conspiracy ; but what 
perplexed him, was the difliculty of know- 
Sng how to proceed against dtisens of >uch 
eminenoe, oonvicted of such horrid trasoo. 
To punish them, he thought, would create him 
nany enemies, and to lct them pass unponished, 
would ruin the state; wherefore, arming 
fais mind with resolution, he oidered Len- 
tulus, Cethegus, Statilius, and Gabinius to 
be summoned before faim, as likewise Ce- 
parius of TerFBdna, who was upon the 
point of marching to Apulia to raise the skives. 
Tfae others came immediately ; but Ceparius, 
having gone from home a little before, and 
leamed that all was discovered, had iled from 
the city. The oonsui took Lentulus, who was 
tlien pnetor, by the hand, and conducted liim 
to the senate, which he liad assembled in the 
temple of Concord, wfaither he ordered the rest 
to be brought under guard. Volturdus and 
the deputies were introduced into a very full 
house, and Fhiocus was ordered to bring the 
packet of letters wfaícfa fae faad received from 
them. 

Volturcius being questioned about his jour- 
ney , the packet of Íetters, and, lastly, what his 
design was, and from wfaat motives he acted ; 
made, at first, ridiculous pretences, aflêcUng to 
know nothing of the amspinicy. But being 
pramised his pardon, upon tfae security of the 
public fiiith, he discovered every thing; and 
told them, that a few days before Gabfaiius and 
Caepariua faad drawn fafan tai for an aasodate ; 



tlmt he knew no more (han the deputiea <fid; 
only lie usM to hcar Gabuiius say, that P. Au- 
tronius, ^er. Suila, L. Vargunteius, witli many 
more, were engnged in tlie conspinicy. The 
Gauls gave the same account ; they likev'ise 
oon^icted Lentulus (who pretended ignoiBnce 
of the wfaole matter) not only by fais letters, but 
by fais oommon discourse^'^that, aoavding to tlie 
Sibylline onicles, three of the Comelian family 
should be sovereigns of Rome ; thnt SyiUi and 
Cinna had l)een so already ; and he himself 
was now the tfaird, appobited by the Fates to 
be master of the dty ; tiesides, that the present 
was the twentieth year from the burning of the 
capitol, wfaich the augurs, from several prcxli- 
gies, had often foretold would prodnoo a cxvil 
warandmucfabloodsfaed.** UponUiÍ8,tfae iettets 
were read, andthe criminaïs having acknow- 
ledged their signets, the senate decreed, that 
Lentulus should lay down his uÍfioe,aiid, together 
with the rest, be kept in custoily. Accordingly, 
Lentuliis was delivered to P. Lentulus ^piii- 
ther, who was then cdile; Othegus to Q. 
Cornifidus ; Statilius to C. Ccsar ; Gabinius to 
M. Crassus; and Cvparius (who was taken in 
fais flight, andbrougfat back immediately beforr) 
to Cn. Terentíus, a senator. 
I íMeanwhiie the populace, whicfa at finst, 
finom their pession for a revoiution, were too 
fond of a civil war, upon discovery of the oon- 
spiracy, dianged their sentiments ; curstd the 
designs of Catiline; extolled Cíoero to the 
skies; and, like people rescued from bondagr, 
gave themwlves up to mirth and jollity. For 
thougfa they expected more advantage than 
loss, by the ordinary events of the war ; yet 
they looked upon the firíng of the city as an in- 
human, barbarous attempt, and extrpme ly dis- 
tiessful to themselves ; whose whole substaooe 
consisted in what supported them finmi day to 
day, and what they daily wore. 

llie day after, was brougfat before tfae senate 
one L. Tarquinius, who was going io join í at- 
iline, as was rrported, and apprehended by the 
way. lliis man oflering to give a particular 
account of tfae conspiracy, upon tfae security of 
tfae public fiiith for his pardon, was ordered by 
the oonsul to declare nïiat fae knew. He tben 
gave the senate almost the same aooount Vol- 
turdus had done, of the design to fire the dty, 
of the intended maasacre of the best dtiuïns, 
aiid of the march of the army to Rome ; adding^ 
that fae was sent by Crassus to tell CaÚline not 
to be discounged by the appn4iendin|^ of Lcn- 
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tulosi Otíicga^, and otliers of the conspira 
torsy but to make tlie greoter haste to the city, 
co rescue them from danger, and revive the 
q>irit of the rest. 

When Tarquinius named Cibssus, a man of 
htgh qinlitj, great richefl, and vast credit in 
fche state ; they all called out, that he was 
a íaise witness/ and desired that it might be 
iebated. Some thought it quite incredible; 
ochen, though thej believed the charge to be 
true, yet thought that a person of so great in- 
fluenoe ougfat at such a juncture rather to be 
ocMirted than exasperated : besides, most of the 
senaton were under private obligaUons to 
Crassus. Accordinglj, it was agreed in a full 
8enate,atthe motion of Cioero, that Tarqui- 
nius's evidenoe appeared to be fidse ; that he 
should be ordered to prison, and oonfined till 
he discovered bj whose advice he had fiamed 
10 iiypudent a fiilsehood. Some there were at 
that time, who thought that this evidenoe was 
a contrí^'ance of P. Autronius, that Crassus, 
bj bí-tng invoived in tlie same danger witli the 
rest of the oonspiiatnrs, might protect them by 
his power. Others said, that Tarqutnius was 
pnt upon it by Cicero, to prcvent Crassus from 
erabroiling the state, by undertaking to protect 
viliains, as was his custom. I heard Crassus 
indeed himself affirm, that this oontumely was 
fixed upon him by Cicero. 

Yet, at the same time, Q. Catulus and C. 
Piso were not able to prevail upon Cicen\ 
either by interest, importunity, or any offers 
whatever, to have C. Caesar &Iseiy accused by 
the Allobroges, or any other evidence. For 
both these gentlemen were invetenite enemies 
to him ; Piso,becBUse Csesar had obtained judg- 
ment against him for bríbery, in sentencing to 
death a man beyond the Po, unjustly ; Catulus 
wasfiredw1thresentment,becBuse C»sar,though 
but a young man, in their competition for the 
offioe of high-priest, had cnrríed it against him 
In his old age, afler having enjoyed the high- 
est honoun of the sCate. Now this they 
thonght was a fiivouiBblc opportunity to bríng 
him under suspidon : for by his great libenility 
to private persons, and great largesses to the 
peqple, he had contnicted vast debts. Biit not 
being able to persuade the consul to so black 
a crime, they themselves, by going about from 
man to man, and charging Ciesar with many 
instances of guilt, which they pretended to 
have heaid from Volturcius and the AIIo- 
liQges, broughi great odium upon him, inso- 



much that a'rtaln Roman knigfats, wfao were 
posted about the temple of Concord, as a guaid 
to the senate, whether stnick with the great- 
ness of the danger, or animated by a nobler 
prínciple, to testiíy their leal for the public, 
threatened him as he cume out of the house 
with their diawn swords. 

Whilst these things were tiansacting in the 
senate, and rewards decreeing to the deputies 
of the Allobroges and V'olturcius, whose dis- 
coveríes were approved ; the freedmen, and a 
few of the dependents of Lentulus, went into 
different parts of the city, some endeavouríng 
to prevail upon tlie slaves and workmen in tbe 
streets, to rescue him by force ; others search. 
ing after ihe ríngleaders of the mob,who used for 
hire to raise commotioiis in the state. Cethe- 
gus, too, sent messengers to his domestic slaves 
and fireedmen, fellows tiained up to audacious 
enterpríses, begging of them to form tlum- 
selves into an armed body, and come to his 
deliveiahoe. llie consul, as soon as he re- 
ceived information of these proceedings, plaoed 
guards as the time and exigency requlred : and 
assembling the senate, desired to know, wliai 
they wouldplease todetermine,concemingthose 
who were now in custody ? A full senate liad 
Indeed but iuU ly d(>clared them public tiaitors. 
Tlien D. Juntiis Siianus, who was first asked 
his opinion, as being consul elect, voted for 
capital punishment to be inflicted, not upon 
the prísoners only, but likewise upon L. Cas- 
sius, P. Furíus, P. Umbrenus, and Q. AnntiLS 
if they should be apprehended : but af teni'ards 
yielding to the strength of Ciesar's aigunients, 
he deciared liimself of the same sentimeuts 
with Tíberíus Nero, who had proposed tliat ihe 
giiards sliould be strengthened, and the dtlxite 
adjoumed. Cafsar, when asked by tlie coiisuJ 
in his tum, spoke as follows : 

^ It is the duty of all men, oonscrípt fiêithers, 
in their deliberations upon subjects of difficuit 
determinatlon, to divesi themselves of hatred 
and affifction, of revenge and pity. The mind, 
when ciouded with such passions, cannot easily 
discero the tmth; nor has any man ever 
gratified his own headstrong indinatlon, and at 
the same tlme answered any valuable purpose. 
When we exercise our judgment only, it has 
sufficieni foroe ; but ^en passion possesses us« 
it bears sovereign sway, and reason is of no 
avail. I could produce a great many instanoea 
of kings and states puisuing wnmg measureBy 
wfaen infiuenoed by reflentment or camfutíatu 
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But I liad rether aet before you the exainple 
of our fare&there, and show how tliey acted, 
iii oppasition to tJie imimlses of pession, but 
ftgreeably to wisdom and sound policy. Jn tlie 
war wliich we carried on with Perses king of 
BiIaoFdonia, Rhodes, a mighty and ílourishing 
<|ty, which owed all Its grandeur too to the 
Roman aid, proved feitliless, and became our 
enemy. But wlien the war was ended, and the 
conduct of the Rfaodians came to be taken into 
conaideration, our ancéstors panloned them, 
that nooe might say the war had been under- 
taken more on aocount ot their riches than cf 
h^juries. In all the Punic wars too, thoogh 
the Cárthaginians, both in time of peace and 
even during a truce, had often insidted us in 
the most outngeous manner, yet, our ances- 
ton never improved any opportunity of retali> 
ating ; considering more what was worthy of 
themselves, than what might in justice be 
done against them. 

** In like manner, conscript fethers, ought 
you io take care, that the wickedness of 
Lentulus, and the rest of the conspiretors, 
weigh not more with you, than a regaid to 
your own honour ; and that, while you gretify 
your resentment, you do not forfeit your repu- 
tation. If a punishment, indeed, can be in- 
vented adequate to their crímes, I approve the 
extraordinary proposal made ; but if the enor- 
mity of their guilt is such, that human invention 
caunot find out a chastisement proportioned to 
it, my opinion is, that we ought to be contented 
with such as the hiw has provided. 

** Most of those who have spoke before me, 
have, in a pompous and affecting manner, la- 
mented the situation of the state ; they liave 
enumereted all the calamities of war, and the 
many distresses of the conquered; virgins 
revished ; youths unnaturaliy abused ; children 
tom ftom the embreces of their perents ; ma- 
trons forced to bear the brutal in&ults of vic- 
torious soldiers; temples and pri^'ate houses 
piundered ; aii plaoes álled with flames and 
slaughter : finally, nothing but arms, carcasses, 
biood, and lamentations to he seen. 

** fiut, for the sake of tlie inunortal gods, to 
wfaat purpose were such affecting strains? 
Was it to raise in your minds an abhorrence 
of the conspiracy P as if lie, whom so daríng 
and threatening a danger OBnnot move, could 
be infiamed by the breath of eloquenoe. No, 
this is not tlie way; nor do injiuies appear 
Íigfat to any one that suffers them; many 



streich them beyond their due siie. Eut, 
scrípt &thers, diflerent aiiowances are made to 
dífferent persons, wiien such as live in ohscu 
ríty are transported by pession to the coBnBÍs- 
sion of any offipnoes, there are few who knov 
it ; their reputation and íbrtune belng opan a 
level : but those who are invested vith grrat 
power, are placed upon an emmence, and thnr 
actioos viewed by ail ; and thus ibe itast ai- 
iowanoe is made to the higfaest d'gniiy. Thm 
must be no partiaiity, no hatrvd, &r iea any 
resentment or animosity, in sucfa a staUon. 
Wfaat j;oe8 by the name of passion only in 
oihers, wfaen seen in men of power, is calhd 
pride and craeity. 

*' As fiorme, conscrípi fiiiliets, I look opGn &li 
tortures as fiu* short of wlmt ihese cr minais 
deserve. But mosi men remember besi wijii 
faappened last; and forgetting the guUi of 
wicked men, talk only of tlieir punishmeot, if 
more severe than oidinary. I am coovinced, 
wliat D. Silanus, that Ixave and wwthy msn, 
said, was from his leal to tiie siate, and tJLat 
he was neither biassed by partiality nor enratty ; 
such is his integríty and moderation, as I «rii 
know. Bui his proposai appears to me not 
indeed cruei, (for against sucii men whai can 
he cruel 7) but contrary to tlie genius of our 
govemment. Suri'ly, Silcnus, you were urg« d 
by fear, or the enormity of tlie treason, to pn>> 
pose a punishment quice mw. How grotuMÍ- 
iess such fear is, it is iuh illess to hl.ow ; 
especinlly whrn, by thc d I'gí nce of so 1.I Ir a 
consul, such powerful forccs are provided fcr 
our security; and as to the punisliment, we 
may sny, what indeed is tlie truth, tliat to ihose 
who iive in sorrow and misery, deutli is bui a 
reiease from troubie; tliat it isdcathwfaich puts 
an eud to aii the calamities of men, btyoiid 
whích tliere is no room for care and joy. £ut 
why, in the name of tlie gods, did not you add 
to your proposal, that they sliould 1)e piuii>l«( d 
with strípes? Was it, because the Porcáui 
law forbids it ? But there are other laws too 
which forbid the putting to deatii a ccmdrnim'd 
Roman, and aliow him the príviipge of Ixinisli- 
ment. Or was it because wi)ippiiig is a more 
severe punishment than deatli ? Can any thing 
l>e reckoned too cruei or sevi re against men 
convicied of sucfa treason ? But if strípes are 
a lighter punishment, how is it consisieni io 
observe the law in a matter of small concein, 
and disregnrd it in one that is of greater ? 

* * But you wlii say, Who wiil find ía*«Ii witfa any 
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puii'sliineiit dfcivril iigrtiib»t tnLtij,ss lo llio 

state ? 1 finswiT, tinie inay, so uiay siuklt'ii 

cotijunctiircs ; aud fortuiie, too, Ihat govcnis 

the world at pleasur«'. WlmtovíT punisliinciit 

is ïTiflictrd on tlu'se iJíírricid«*s, w!ll be jiisily in- 

fl.CitiL But take care, conscr'pt Êithers, how 

your prc'sciit decrees inay aÍTeet posterity. All 

hod precedents ^priiig fivm good beginnings ; 

bui when the adminisLnition ís iii the hanils of 

wick(Hl or ignorant nien, these precedents, at 

first Just, are transferrfd from proper and deserv- 

ing^ ohjecto, to siich ns ai'e not so. 

** i^he Lacedemonians, when they had con- 
qiiered the Atlienians, piaced tliirty govemors 
over iliein ; who began theSr power by puttiiig 
to death, without any trial, such as were re- 
markably wicked, and universally Iiated. The 
people were higlily pleased at tliiB, and ap- 
plaiided the jufitice of such executions. But 
when they liad by degrees established their 
lawiess authority, they wantonly butcherfid both 
good and bad without distinction; and thus 
kept tlie state in awe. Such was the severe pu- 
nishment which the people, oppressed with 
filavery, sufiered for tlieir foolish joy. 

" In our own times, when Sylla, aflter hls suc- 
cess, onlered Daaiasippus and others of the iike 
character, wlio raised themselves upon the mis- 
fortunes of the state, to be put to death, who 
did not commend him for it ? all agreed that 
iiich wicked aiid &ctious instruments, who were 
constantly enibroiling the commonwealth, were 
justly put to death. Yet this was an introduc- 
t'.on to a bloody massacre. For whoevjer co- 
vetfd his fellmv-citizen's house, either in town 
cr coimtry, nay even any curious piece of plate, 
or fiiie raiment, took care to have the possessor 
of it put upon the list of the proscribed. 

" Thus Uiey, who had rejoioed at the punlsh- 
nieiit of Damasippus, were soon after dragged 
to lieiitli themselves ; nor was an end put to 
this biitchrry, till Sylla had glutted all his fol- 
lowers wiLh riches. I do not indeedapprehend 
Diiy siKth proceedings from M. Cicero, nor 
from these times. Biit in so great a city as 
utirs, tliere are various chanicters and disposi- 
toiis. At aiiotlier tíme, and under another 
consiil, who may have an amiy too at his com- 
nuiiKl, aiiy f»Is«'hood may pass for íácts ; and 
wmn, upon this precident, the consul sliall,by 
n decree of the senate, draw the swoid, who 
is to set l)ounds tn it? who to modenite its 
fiiry^ 
*^ Our aiiccstors, conscríptfiitliers,iieverwant- 



etl <>on(hi('t nor coungi^ ; iior did tliey thínk it 
uiiwortliv of them to imitate tlie custonisof otlier 
ntaions, if they were iistfid aiid pniise-worthy. 
Kn)in tiie fainnites they Iparmd tiie exercise 
oi* ::nns, aiid borrowed froin tlieni their weapons 
of \>^r ; aiid most of their ensigiis of inagistracy 
froin tlie Tuscaiis ; iii a word, tliey were very 
csu'cful to practise wluitever appeared iisefui V 
tliem, whether amongst their allies or thnr 
eneuiies ; chooshig mUier to imitate tJian en\7 
what was excelleiit. 

*•* Now in tliose days, in imitation of the cus- 
tom of Greece, they inllicted stripes on guilty 
citizens, and capital punishment on such as were 
Cimdemned, But when the commonwealth be- 
came great and powerful, and tlie vast number 
of citiiens gave rise to fections ; when the in- 
noceiU begaa to be circumvented, and other 
such inoonveníences to take place ; then the 
Porcian and olher iaws were made, whlch pro- 
vided no higfier punishment than banishment 
for the greatest crimes. These oonsiderations, 
conscrípt fathers, appear to me of tíie greatest 
weight against our pursuing any new resolution 
on this occasion. For surely, Uieir vlrtue and 
wisdom, who, from so small beginnings, raiseil so 
mighty an empire, far exceed ours, who are 
scarce able to presen^e wiiat they acqiiired ao 
gloríously. Wtiat, sliall we discliai^ the con- 
spirators, you'll say, to reinforce Catiltne's 
army ? By no means : but my oplnion is this; 
tliat titeir estates he coniiscated ; Uieir persons 
dosely confinedln the most powerful cities of 
j Itaiy ; and tliat no one move Uie seiuite or tiie 
peoj^e for any favour towaids Uiem, under the 
penalty of 1)elng declared by tbe senate an en- 
emy to the state, and the weliáre of its mem- 
Ikts.** 

When Cfesar liad made an end of speaklog, 
and Uie rest of the senators, either l>y woids or 
signs, approved or disapproved of the several 
proposals made ; Cato, being askcd his opinlon, 
delivered it in the followiiig speech : 

** 1 am very differenUy ^ected, consoript &- 
Uiers, when J view our present situntion, and 
the danger we are in ; and then consider wiUi 
niyself the proposais roade l>y some senators 
who have spoken before me. TÍiey appear to 
me to have reasoned only a1>out Uie punisiiment 
of tHbse, who iiave entered into a oomlnnation 
to make w»r ui)on their country, upon their pa- 
rents, u|)on religionandprivateproperty; whens 
ns our present circiunstances wara iis rather to 
giiard agaiiist Uiem, than to oonsider in wbêí 
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inaniMT w« sfaall punish thetiL You may take | 
vengMuce fur oUÏer crimes after they btp com- 
mitted ; but tf you do noi prevent the cbmmt»- ^ 
■kn of thls, when it is onoe aooomplished, in ; 
vain wiU you have recoune to the tribunals. ; 
When the city is onoe taken, no resource re- 
nains to the oonquered citisens. 

*< Now I coiyure you bj the immortal gods, 
you who have aiwayt vaiued your fine houses 
in town and country, your pictures, your statues, 
more than the w«éfiu« of the state ; if you 'are 
dc«irous to pfeserve these things, which, what- 
ever their leai vaiue be, you are so fond of ; if 
you wouid ha%'e ieisure for punuing your 
plcasures ; rouse for once out of your iethai^, 
and take upon you the defenoe of the state. 
The debate is not about the public revenues, 
nor the oppresskxi of our aiiies : no ; our li- 
Itertlea, our Íives are in danger. 

** Ofien, conacrípt &then, have 1 spoken in 
this iiouse ; often liave I oompiained of the lux- 
ury and avarice of our feiiow-citiiens ; upoo 
which aooount I liear the enmity of many : I, 
wlio never induiged myself in any vioe, nor even 
cherished the thought& of any, oouid not easiiy 
paadon the crimes of otiiers. Aiid tliough you 
iittle regarded my rpmonstiances, yet the com- 
monweaith remained firm ; her native strength 
supported lier, even under the negiigenoe of lier 
govemors. tiut the present debate is nut about 
the goodness or depmvity of our monds ; nor 
about the greatiiess or prosperíty of the Roman 
empire : no, it is whettier this empire, such as 
it is, shall oontinue our own, or, together with 
ouneives, fiiii a prey to the euemy. 

** And, hi such a caae, wiii any one taik of 
gentlenessor mercy ? Wehaveiong since iost the 
tnie naines of things. To give away wiiat be- 
Ídbgs to others, is oalied generosity ; to attempt 
what is criminal, fortitude ; and tlience tlie 
ataie b reduced to the brink of ruin. Lettiiem, 
shioe such is the fiuhion of the times, be gene- 
rous firom the spoiis of our ailies ; meroifui to 
tbe plunderus of the treasury; but iet tliem 
not be prodigai of our biood, and by sparing a 
few bad citiaens, destroy aii the good. 

** C. Caesar has Just now spoice, with great 
atrength and aocuracy , oonoemiug iife and death, 
taking for fictiona, I doubt not, the vuigar no- 
tiona of an infernai worid ; wliere tlu; bad^sepa- 
rated finiim the good, aro oonfined to dark, 
firightfui, and meianchoiy abodea. Acoordiiigly, 
hia proposel is, that their eatatea be confiscated, 
•Dd their peraona oonfined in the coipbfBte 
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towns ; from an apprehension, I imagine, Úat^ 
if tiiey were ki>pt at Rome, tliey miglit be re»* 
cued by force, either by tlieir feliow-coospii»- 
tors, or a mercenary mob : as if wicked and 
profllgate persons were onÍy*to be found in this 
city, and not aii over Itaiy ; or, as if there wne 
not more encouragement to the attempts of the 
desperate, where there is ieast strength to re- 
sist them. 

** This then is an empty proposai, if he fran 
any danger fipom them ; but if, amidst this ao 
great and universal oonsternation, he alone is 
void of fear ; so much the more does it conoeni 
me, to be afraid, both for myself and you. 

** Wherefore, In determining the &te of Ijeor 
tulus and the other prisoners, iie aasured, that 
you iikewise determine that of Catiline*s anny, 
and all the oonspinitors. Tlie inore vigourand 
resoiution you exeit, so much tlie less sfifít 
and oourage wili Ihey have ; but if tJiey ob- 
ser\'e the ieast remissness in your procerdings, 
they will presently &il upon you with fïiry. 

** Do not thlnk it was by arms our anoestors 
saised the state, fit>m so small beginnings, to 
sucli grandeur : if so, we siiould have it in its 
higiiest Íustre ; as having a greater number of 
allies and cittsens, of arms and horses, than 
tliey had. But tliere were other tliings from 
which they derived their greatness, such as we 
are entireiy withouL lliey were induslrious at 
home, and exercised an equitabie go%*enunent 
abrood ; their minds were free in oouncli, nei- 
ther swayrd by crimes nor passion. Instead of 
these virtues, we have iuxury and a\-|iríop; 
poveity in the state, and great w^ealtli in the 
memliers of it ; we admire ridies, and abandon 
ourselves to idleness ; we make no distinctioa 
between the virtuous and the wicked ; and all 
the rewards of viitue are possesaed by ambttíoo. 
Nor is It at all stiange, whiist each of you pur- 
sues his sepanite interest ; whilst you abandon 
yourselves to pleasure at home, and here in 
the senate are slaves to money or iavour ; that 
attacks are made upon the state when thus for- 
saken. fiut no more of thls. 

" Romans of the highest quality have con^ir- 
ed to destroy tlieir oountry, and are endea%'Our- 
ing to engage the Gauis, the swom enemies 
of the Roman name, to join them. The oom- 
mander of the eneipy is hovering over us with 
an army, and yet at thls very Jimcture you de- 
lay and hesitate how to prooeed against «udi «if 
tlie conspiFBton aa are seiaed within your wails. 
Wouid you ezteiid your oompaasiott towaida 
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thcm ? be it 90 ; thej are young men only, ' 
and have offended through ambition; send 
them away armed too: what would be tlie 
oonsequence of this gentleness and mercy? 
why thls, when they goi arms in their hands, 
it would piove your utter ruin. 

" Our situation is indeed dangerous ; but you 
are noi afraid : yes, you are very much ; only 
firam effeminacy and want of spirit you are in 
suspense, waiting every one the motions of 
another; tnisting perhaps to the immortal 
gods, who have ofiten saved this oommon- 
weaith in the greatest dangers. But assia- 
tance ís not obtained from the gods by idle 
vows, and supplications Íike those of women ; it 
Í8 by vigiiance, activity, and wise eounsels, 
that ail undertalungs sucoeed ; if you resign 
yourselves to sloth and idleness, it will be in 
vain to implore the assistance of the gods ; you 
wiii oniy provoke them to anger, and they 
wiil make you feel it. 

<' In the days of our ancestors, A. Manlius 
Torquatus, in a war with the Gauls, ordered 
his son to be put to death, for having engaged 
the enemy without orders ; and thus a young 
man of great hopes was punished for too much 
bravery. And do you demur 'Ubout the doom 
of the most barbarous parricides ? 

<* TheirpresentoflBpnce, perhaps, isunsuitabie 
to their former character: ^bow a tender re- 
gard then for the dignity of Lentulus, if you 
íind that he himself ever showed any tor his 
own cbastity, for his honour, for gods or men ; 
peidon Cethegus, in oonsideration of his youth, 
if this is noi the second time of his making war 
upon his oountry. For what need I mention 
Gebinius, Statiiius, Csparius ? who, if they 
had pofisessed the least degree of reflection, 
would never have embarked in sudi wicked 
designs against the state. 

<< Finally, oonscript &thers, were there any 
room for a wrong step on tliis occasion, I should 
sufier you to be oorrected by the consequences, 
Bince you disregard my reasonings. But we 
are surrounded on all sides : Catiline is hover- 
ing ove^ our heads with an army ; we have 
enemies within the walis, and in the very 
heait of the city. No preparations can 
be made, no measures taken, without their 
knowledge: hence the greater reason for 
despetch. 

'* My opínion then ís this, ihat since by a de- 
tettable cumbination of profligate citizens the 
tbe Btate is brought into the greatest danger ; 



since th^y are convicted by the evidencc of 
\'oIturcius,and the deputies of the Allobroges, 
and their own confession, to have entered into 
a conspiracy for destroying their fellow-citizens 
and native oountry, by slaughter, conflagration, 
and other unheard-of cruelties ; they be put to 
death, aoooiding to the ancient usage, as heuag 
oondemned by^ their own mouths.*' 

When Cato had done speeking, all of oon 
sular dignity, and the greatest part of the se 
nate, indeed, applauded his opinion ; exiolled 
his resolution to the skies; and reproeched 
one another with pusilianimity. C^to was 
loolced upon as a great and illustrious patriot ; 
anda decree passed conformable to his pro- 
posal. 

Now, as I liave read and heard much of the 
glorious achievements of the Roman peopie, in 
war and peace, both liy sta and land ; I was 
very desirous to disoover the c^ause to which 
Uiey were principally owini;. I knew that 
they had often, with a handful of men, engaged 
mighty annies : I was not ignorant, tliat with 
small forces they had canried on war against 
powerful princes'; that they had often supported 
themselves under the severe buffetings of ad- 
verse fortune ; thatthe Greeks surpassed tliem 
in eloquenoe, and the Gauls in military glory. 
And having duly weighed every cause, I was 
convinced, that all was owing to the grcat 
virtue of some particular persons ; hence it was 
that poverty triumphed over riches, and a liand- 
ful of men prevaOed over greot numbers. Nay , 
after Rome became depraved by iuxury and 
sioth, the commonwealth still supported herself 
by her native strength, under the mtscarriages 
of her magistrates and generals ; even when, 
like a mother past bearing, she did not pro- 
duce, for a long time, any citizen of distii^ 
guished merit 

Two, however, I myself remember, Cato 
and Caesar, both men of grent ..bilities, but 
different characters ; whom, as so &ir an oppor- 
tunity presents itself, I would not omit taking 
notice of; but shall endeavour, in Uie best 
manner I am able, to display the temper and 
manners of each. 

As to their extraction, years, and eloquence, 
they were pr^tty nigh equal. Both of them 
had the same greatness of roind, both the sama 
degree of glory, but !n difierent ways : Ceesar 
was celebrated for his great bounty and gen»- 
rosity ; Cato, for his unsullied integrity : the 
former became renowned by his humanity and 
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tompassion; an auslere severíty lieightened 
tliu diguity of tlie latter. Caesar aoquired 
{lory by a libeial, compassionate, and forgiv- 
Ing temper ; as did Cato, by never bestoiríng 
any thinn^. In the one, the miserable found a 
sanctiaary ; in the other, tlie guilty met with cer- 
tain destnicUoo. Ccsarwasadmirec^ibraneasy 
yielding temper; Cato, for his immoveable 
ftromess. Ciesar, in a word, had formed him- 
self for a Uiborious, active life ; was intent npon 
promoting the interest of his friends, to the ne- 
glect of his own ; and refused to grant nothing 
that was worth aooepting ; ^^t he desired for 
himself, was to have sovereign oommand, to be 
at the headof armies, and engaged in new 
wars, in order to display his military talents. 
As for Cato, his only study was moderation, 
regular oonduct, and above al., rigorous seve- 
rity. He did not vie with tlie rich in riches, 
nor in fiaiction with the fectious ; but, taking a 
nobler aim, he contended in bravery with the 
breve ; in modesty with the modest ; hi inte- 
gríty with the upríght ; and was more desircus 
to be virtuous, than appear so : so that the less 
he oourted fiime, the more it followed him. 

When tbe senate had agreed to Cato*s pn>- 
posal, as I have already related, the oonsul 
thought it mo6t expedient to put the sentence 
in execution immediately, lest any new attempt 
should be made in the nigfat, which was just at 
hand ; and acoordingiy ordered the tríumvirs to 
get every thing in readiness for it He him- 
self, after posUng the guards, conducted Len- 
tulus to prison, as the pnetors did the rest. 

There is a plaoe in the príson, after a snudl 
descent to -the left, called Tullus's dungeon, 
sunk about twelve feet under ground, secured 
on all sides wiUi sfcrong walls, and above with 
an arch of stone ; a dark, noisome solitude, 
frightfíil to behold. Lientulus, being thrust 
down into this place, was presently strangled 
by the ezecuUoners, appointed for that puipose. 
Such was the death of this noble patrician, 
wfao had bome the offioe of consul, and was 
desoended from the most illustrious family of 
the Comelii: a death due to his life and 
crimes. Cethegus, Statilius, Gabinius, and 
CsBparíus, were executed in the same manner. 

During these tiansactionsat Rome, Catiline, 
put of all the forces which he had carríed with 
him, and those under th^ conimand of Manliiis, 
formed two legious ; filled up the several oo- 
horts, accordiiig to the niunbiT of bis men ; 
then distríbuting equaliy aniongst Uiem all Uie 



volunteers, with those wbo were sent him hj 
hls assodates, he soon saw his legfons eoiu- 
piete ; though he had at first bot two thoosBfld 
men. But of these a fourth pazt only wm 
oompletely anned; the rest were fumished 
with whatever chauce threw hi their way,— 
some had darts, some spears, and others shar|> 
stakeSb 

As soon as Antony approacfaed wiUi his 
army, Otiline betook himself to the mo.iu 
tains; one while advandng towards Rame, 
another towards Gaul ; and by this means ót- 
príved the enemy of an opportunlty of fighting 
him. He was uidetHÍ iu daiiy hopes of rfciriv- 
ing great reinforct'ments, if his aooompllcps 
executed their designs at Rome. In the m<iui- 
time he refused to take the slaves inlo his ser- 
vice, who flocked to him in gnpat numbtrs 
from the very beginning; tnisUng to Úie 
strejigth of the oonspiracy, and likewise ooo- 
ceiving that it would he bod poiicy, to appeer 
to blend the cause of freemen wiUi Uiat of fu- 
giUve slaves. 

But when news reached the camp that tíie 
conspiiacy was discovered at Rome ; Uiat Lm- 
tulus, CeUiegus, and the rest above mentioned 
were put to death ; most cif Uiose, who were 
tempted to take orms by Uie hopes of s|]0íi, or 
a passion for clianges, presently lefc him. 
Ttie rest he led by long marches over stifp 
mountains into the terrítory of Fistoríum, wiUi 
a design to escape iiilo Cisalpine Gaul by ob- 
scureroads. 

Q. Metellus Celer, who at Uiat time oom- 
manded three legions in Uie terríbory of Pícp- 
niun, judged that Catiline, in his present dif- 
ficulties, would take this very course. Ac- 
cordingly, having learned from his deserteri 
wlmt route he had taken, he únmediotely dt'- 
camped, and posted himself at the foot of Uie 
mountains, just where CaUIine was obligeil io 
pass in his way to Gaul. Nor was AnUNiy £ir 
behind, who pursued the flying rebels Uirougli 
ways more level, at the head of a grrat anny. 
When Catiline saw himself eiiclosed by Ute 
mountains and Uie enemies* troops ; tiiat his 
designs luid miscarried in the city ; Uiat Uirre 
was neiUker hope of escnping nor rcHaMviiig any 
succour ; he thougiit liis Iwst vmj^ in siicii a 
situaUon, was to try the fortnne of a battks 
and detennined to rngogi* Anloiiy as soon >is 
possible. Acconlltip^ly, ussembliug his tmiii». 
he spoko to Uiem in Uio following nwniKT: 

'* i kivt* leanu-d by experieiice, fêllow-sol- 
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di€is, that wards cannot inspire oourage, nor a 
gpneral^s speech render a spiritiess and timor- 
ous army, brave and intrepid. £very mán 
displays in battle, just so much couiage as 
nature or hablt lias given himi and no more. 
It is to no purpose to exhort Idm, whom neither 
glory nor danger can animate ; his fear de- 
príves him of his hearing. I have assembled 
you, fellow-soidiers, to instruct you in a few 
particuiars, and to lay before you the grounds 
of my final resolution. 

*' You all know what a drradfïil caiamity 
Len(uíus by his slow and spiritiess conduct has 
brouglit upon himself and us ; and how I have 
been preveuted from mardiing into Gaui, by 
waiting for reinforcements finom Rome. In 
what posture our afhirs now are, you all see 
as weii as 1. Two armies, one firom Rome, 
another from Gaul, obstruct our motioiis. 
Want of proviáons and other necessaríes will 
not allow us to make any longer stay here, 
were we ever so desirous of doing it. To wiiat 
place soever you tliink of marcliing, you must 
open yourseives a passage with your swords. 
I conjure you, then, to summon up ali your 
oounige ; to act like men resolute and undaunt- 
ed ; to remember when you engage, that you 
carry in your hands ríches, honour, and glory ; 
uay, even your iilierty and your country. If 
we overcome, all wiU be safe ; we sliall have 
plenly of provisions; tlie oorporate towns and 
colonies wili he all ready to reoelve us. But 
if we flinch through fear, the very reverse wili 
l)e our &te ; nor wiil any place or fnend pro- 
iect tliose, whom arms could noL Let me add 
to this, my feilow-soldiers, that we have dif- 
ferent motives to animate us, from what the 
opposite army has. We figfat for our country, 
for our liberty, for our lives ; they, for no in- 
terest of their own, but oniy to support the 
power of a few. Let this oonsideration, then, 
engage you to fiill upon them the more oou- 
ntgeously, remembering your former linivery. 

** We might, indeed, liave passed oor days, 
with the utmost infiimy, in banishment : some 
of you too might liave lived at Rome, depend- 
mg for your subsistence upon others, after 
having iost your own estates. But sudi a con- 
dition appearíng infiimous and intolerable to 
men of spirít, you resolved upon the present 
eourse ; which if you desire to leave, you must 
exert your courage: none but a conqueror 
bath ever exchanged war for peaoe. For to 
hiope for securíty fimn flight, when you have 



tunicd from the enemy the anns wiiich serre 
to defend you, is tlie height of roadness. In 
1»ttle, tlic most timorous are always in the 
most danger : oouFBge is a wull of defeiioe. 
Wlien Iconsiiieryourchanioters, fellow-soldiers, 
and reflect upon your past ndiievrnHnts, I 
have great hopes of victory : your spirit, your 
Ag^) your virtue, enootinige me : ond our ne- 
cessity too, wliich even inspires cowards with 
bravery. For the straitness of our situation 
will prcvent the enemies* numbers from sinv 
rounding us. But should fortune envf your 
bravery, Ite sive you &il not, withont taking 
due vengeaiice upon tlie enemy ; suffer not 
yourselves to he taken and butcliered like cai- 
tle; but fight ratlier like men, and ieave tlie 
enemy a bioody and moumful victory." 

Pausing a iittle after this speech, he ordered 
to somid to I^attie ; and ied down his forces in 
tlieir ranlcs to the piain. llicn, sending away 
all the Iiorses, in order to encounige his men 
the more, hj making the danger of all equal ; 
he himseif, on foot, drew up his army in order 
of battle, aocording to its number and the fa- 
ture of tlie place. For as there lay a plain on 
his left, bounded tiy the mowitains, and a steep 
rock on his right, he piaced eight cohorts in 
his fíront, and the rest he posted in closer ofder 
to support them. 

From amongst these, he drew ont the choi- 
cest centuríons, the honorary veterans, and t]ie 
ÍNBvest and best armed of the common soldiers, 
and piaoed them in ihe front He appointed 
C. Manlius to oommand the ríght, and a na- 
tive of Faesul» the left ; he hímself with hia 
freedmen, aiid sudi troops as he had raised in 
the coionies, stood by the eagle; the same 
which C. Maríus was said io have had in hi£ 
army in the Cimbrían war. 

On the other side, C. Antony, being hinder- 
ed by the gout firom being present at the en- 
gagement, gave the command to M. Petieius 
his iieutenant-general. 

He posted the veteian oohorts, which he had 
raised on this occasion, in the front ; and the 
rest of his army behind them, as a body of re- 
servc. He himself rodá from rank to rank, 
and addressing himself to his men by their 
names, entreated and conjured thein''<to rc- 
memí)er that they were now to engage againat 
unarmed robbers, in defence of their gods, their 
country, their children, and their property." 
As he was an old soldier, having served in the 
army upwards of thirty yearv, aa tribime, ^m- 
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l'«ct, lieutenanUgi'Deial, or pnetor, aiid that 
with diatingttÍBÍicd renown ; he knew mott of 
th« soldimi and their gailant actkms ; and by 
caliing tltese to rrniembniDoe, he roused their 

OOUIBge. 

Petreius having taken ail his measures with 
the uUDost prrcaution, sounded to liattle, and 
oidered his cohorts to advance slowly : the en- 
emy ditl tlie same. But when tliey were come 
near enougfa for the lí|^t-anned soidiers to be- 
gln the iight, they aei up a migiity sliout, nislied 
with grrat íurf into a ciose engagement, and, 
laying asidetlieir darts. raade uae of their swords 
onlj. Thr vrterans, mindful of their former 
faiavery, prrscd vigorously upon tfae rebels, 
niio made a lx>ld resistanoe ; so tfaat tlie fight 
was maintained with great obstinacy. Catiline 
was all tfae wfaJle in tfae fini line, at tfae head 
of a iight-armed liody ; sustaiiiing sud) as were 
scverpiy pressed ; putting íresh men in ihe rDom 
of those that wero woundcd; providíng for 
every exigenoe, often cbarging tlie enemy in 
penioii, Hiid performing at once tfae duty of a 
brave soldier and a great commaiider. 

Petreius, wtien he found tliat Cutiline, con- 
trary to his expectaiions, exerted himself witfa 
great \ igoiir, brotigfat up tfae Praetorian coliort 
Bgainst his maui iNxiy, broke tfaeir ranks, and 
made greai slaugliter of tliem, as lie did like> 
wise of tiie otfaers who maiiitaiiied tlieir ground 
eisewhere. llien fae fell upon botfa tlie wíngs 
ai ooce. Manljus and tfae otlier officer fïxni 
Fasulswecebotfakiiied, fi^iingin tfae five. 



mosi lank. Caiiline, iriien be saw Ida Cvoei 
routed,andfaimselfleflwitfaafewonly ; idíikI- 
fiii of his biftfaand former dignity, ruahed faead- 
iong Inio tfae ifaickcsi of tfae foe, where he frll, 
oovered with wouiids, and figfating io the Issl 

When ihe engagemeni was ended, ii evi- 
denily appeared witfa whai undaunied spirii and 
resoluiion Catiline's army was fired. for tfae 
body of every ooe was found iq)on tfaai vcry 
spoi, wfaicfa, during tfae Inttle, he faad fiDUgfai 
fram; ifaose oiily excepied wfao were focoed 
írom tfaeír posts by tfae PrBetorian oohoit ; and 
eveo tfaey, tfaougfa tfaey feli a litile oui of tfadr 
ranks, were all wounded before. Caiiline faim- 
self was found, íar firom his own men, amidsi 
tfae dead bodies of tfae enemy, breatfaing a little, 
witfa an air of tfaai fierceness still in fais &oe 
wfaich he had when alive. Finally, in ail fais 
army tfaere was noi so much as ooe free ciiiaeB 
taken prisooex, eitfaer in tfae engagemrai or in 
ifae flight ; for ihey spared tfaeir own lives as 
litile as tfaose of tfae enemy. Tfae army of tfae 
repubiic obtained ifae victory indeed, bui ii was 
neitlier a cheap nora joyful one; for their 
bravesi men were eitfaer shiln in faaiile or dan- 
gerously wounded. As tfaere werc manyy too^ 
who weni to view tfae field, eitfaer oui of cori- 
osiiy or a desire of plunder, in iuming corer the 
dead bodies, some found a fiiend, some a re- 
lation, and some a guest : otfaers there were 
likewise wlio disoovered tfaeir enemies : so tfaat 
tfarougli tfae wfaole army tfaere appcared a mix. 
iure of giadness and sorrow, jaj and moucniii^ 
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It is an unJuBi complaint that maíikind have 
made of thetr nature, as being fraíl and of 
short duration, and govemed more by chance 
ihan hj virtue. For, on the contrary, you 
wiil find nothing, upon reflection, greater or 
more excellent; and that men want industry 
more Uian time or abilities. 

The director and go^ernor of huraan life is 
the soul ; which, when it pursues g\oij in the 
paths of virtue, is abundantly prevalent, nay 
even crowned with renown, and stands in nO 
need of the aids of fortune, which can neither 
besiow nor take away probity, industry, or any 
worthy quality. But when the soui becomes 
enslaved to ignoble passions, and al)andoning 
itself to indolenoe and sensual pleasure, has, 
by a course of debauchery, lost in sloth its vi- 
gour, time, and abiiities, ti^e frailty of nature 
is blamed. For it is usuai with men to blame 
the oourse of things for the evils they bring 
upon themselves. Whereas, would they but 
engage in virtuous punuits with the same ar- 
dour and spirit as they do in such as are unin- 
terestlng, nayand dangerous too, theywould 
110 more be govenied by fortune, than fortune 
by them ; tbey would even arrive at such su- 
bíune lieights of grandeur, as, from being mor- 
tals to become immortal through glory. 

For as man is compounded of soul and body, 
so ali our actions and ail our pursuits partake 
of the one or the other. Aocordingly, beauty, 
greal wealth, strength of body, and other 
Uiings of the like nature, are of short duration ; 
but the noble productions of the soul are, like 
itself, immortai. Moreover, the good things 
af the body, and of fortune, as tliey have a 
beginning, so they have a period; and all 



things indeed that rise and increase, fidl and 
decay. But the soul is inoomiptible and im- 
mortal ; the govemor of human kind ; which 
animates and oomprehends ali things, but is 
comprehended by nothíng itself. So that the 
depravity of those is the more siirprising, who, 
sunk in sensuality, spend their lives in luxury 
and idleness ; and suífer their minds, the no- 
blest and most refined part of their frame, to lie 
uncultivated, and languish in indolence ; espe- 
cially, since there are so many and such vari- 
ous accomplishments by which the mind may 
acquhie the highest renown. 

Magistracy and high oonunand, though 
among the number of such pursuits, yet do not 
appear to me to be at all desirable at this oon- 
juncture, nor indeed any share in the adminis- 
tration ; since honours are neither bestowed on 
the virtuous, nor are they who obtain authoríty 
by in&mous means, the more secure, or the 
more honourable, for enjoying it. For to go- 
vem your country and kíndred by foroe, though 
you may have it in your power, and may even 
rectify abuses, is, however, a dangerous situa- 
tion ; especialiy sinoe ali innovations in a state 
threaten slaughter, banishment, and all the 
miseríes of war. To strive for power to no 
purpose, and to reep nothing by continual 
fiitigue but public odium, is eztreme madneas ; 
luiless we imagine any one to be possessed of so 
base and pemidous a spirít, as to sacrifioe his 
honour and liberty to the power of a few. 

Among the different ways of employing 

'men's abilities, that of wríting history is of 

eminent use ; but I shall say nothing of its ex- 

cellence, because many have already shows 

it ; and lest I should be cfaarged with vanity, 
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for extoUinif wbat I am mjsi'lí oiigaged ui. 
There are some, however, I doubt uul, wlio, 
becouse I |mve re&olved U> pass my days at a 
díitaiK^ froiu any share in the management of 
public aífoirs, will be ready to cali thts my un- 
dertaking, however great and useful in itself, 
an indolent amusement : this, at ieast, will be 
the ianguage of such, who think the task of 
saluting Uie people by their names, and court- 
ing their &vour by feasts, the greatest of ail. 

JJut if these men wiU only oonsider at what 
t'mes I was promoted in the state ; the digiiity 
of those wlio were then unsuocessful in their 
pursuit of employment ; and what sort of men 
ïiave since got into tlie senati^, they wiil oer- 
tainly allow that I altered my senliinents upon 
just grounds,and not from iiidoleiice ; aud thut 
the state wiil reap more benefit by my retiring 
írom busincss, tluiu by the caballings oí othcn. 
For J liave often lieanl ttiat Q. Maximus and 
P. Scipio, with otlier great men of our state, 
were wont to say, that, upatí befaolding the 
iinages of their ancestors, tlieir minds were 
powerfully animated to virtue. Not that the 
wax, or tlie figure, made so strong an impres- 
sion upon their minds ; it was only the reool- 
lection of Uie glorious achievements of their 
forefathers, that excited that generous fiame in 
ttie breasts of tbose brave men, which they 
oould never extinguish, tiU they had attained 
the iike degree of giory and reputaUoiu 

How different are the manners of the present 
age ; in which there is not a maii to be found 
wl:o vies with his ancestors in probity and in- 
dustry, but in ridies oniy and extfavagBnce. 
Nay, even persons of olwcure birth, wtio were 
formerly wont to antícípate nobiiity liy their 
virtuous deeds, aspire now aft^^'r piaces of ho- 
iiour and power by secret coiitrivances ; and 
money got by injustioe and vioienoe, rather 
tlian by worUiy accompiisliments. As if the 
pnetorship, consulship, and aU the other dig- 
nÍUes, conferred glory and renown of them- 
selves, ond did not owe their estimaUon to the 
good Ix^liavionr of such as are vesied with them. 
fiut I have been carrled too for, and taken too 
rouch íreedom, from my concem for Uie de- 
pravity of the state. Now I come to my 
purpose. 

I am going to wríte the historyof a war which 
the Roman people cnrried on with Jugurtlia, 
king of Uie Numidíans ; n subject wiiicli I have 
made ciioice of, because, In tiie first place, Uie 
war was a terríble and ol)stinate one, and Uie 



success long unoertain ; and likewíse b*»nnwe 
a check was Uifn giveii, for the first time, to 
the exorbitant pride of tlie iiobiiity : a oon- 
tenUon wiiicii oonfounded ali tiiings, divine and 
human ; and was carried to such a heigiit of 
maduess and fury, tiiat it euded in a civii war, 
and the desoiation of Italy. But, before I 
enter upon this task, I siiail tiace a few thíngs 
Inckwards, Utat what foUows may appear in a 
clearer and stronger iighL 

During the second Puníc war, wherein 
HaniUbai, the Carthaginian generai, reduoed 
the power of Itaiy more tlian had ever been 
doue since the Roman name became fonnida- 
ble, MasinissB, king of the Numidians, being 
received into tiie Homan fnendship, by P. 
Scipio, afterwaids suniamed Africanus, on ac- 
count of his gallaot acfaieveiiientB, perfomied 
many and giorious expioits : in ooosideiatkn 
of wtiich, when the Cartbaginians were ovcr- 
oome, and Syphax talcen, who had an exte»- 
sive and powerfui lúngdom in AfHca, aU llie 
citiei and iands that liad been (aken fram him 
were given to Ma^issa by the Roman people. 
Tiiis prinoe oontinued a fiútiifui and useful 
.afly to U8, tiU death put an end to liis reign : 
upon wliich, his son Micipn sncceeded aione to 
Uie iúngdam, his brothersManastabai and Go- 
iussa dying some time before« Micipsa had 
two sons, Atlierbai and Hiempsai; bot kepi 
at his court, and educated with tlie sBme care 
as his own chUdren, the son of his brother 
Manailabal, cailed Jugurtha, whom Masiniiwa 
liad ieft in a private oonditiQn, because he wms 
liom of a GODCubine. 

This yonth, wlien he grew iqf>, with aU the 
advantages of strength of body, a graoelíii 
person, and, aliove aU, a fine genlus, did noi 
sMSBer himaeif to be cairied away with iuxury 
and {dieness ; liut agveeably to the manneis of 
the natioa, accustomed himseif to ride, to tlirow 
the dart, to oontend with liis oompanions in 
running; and though he surpassed aU in giory, 
he was stiU beioved by aU. Besides, he 8|iait 
a good deai of time in the cbaae ; and was al- 
Ways the first, or amongstthe first, iu wounding 
the lion, and other wUd beasts ; and thougli 
he performed a great many biave deeds, he 
never IxMsted of himseif. Micipsa was at fiist 
highly pleased with this, thinking that Uie 
bravery of Jugurtha wouid refiect giory npoa 
his reign: but when he considered that ht. 
himself ^kbs now grown oid, that his cliiidren 
were very young, and tJiat Jugurtha was iki the 
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I ifme of life, and growfngf dftily in reputation, 
ke yna deeply RÍBccted, and his mind distnicted 
with perplexiniip thouglits. The eonsideiiition 
of the ambitious nature of man, and his im- 
petuosity in gratiÍTing his desires, alarroed 
him ; and likewise the fovourable opportunity 
arísing from his own age and that of his chil- 
dren, wfaidi was a temptation strong enough to 
transport even men of moderate vicws ; odd to 
ali this, the great affection of the Numidians 
for Juguitha, which made him apprehensive, 
lest, should he destrojr hhn by artiílce, it might 
oocasion a sedition, or a civiJ war. 

Being thus beset with diíBculties, and flnd- 
ing tlwt it was not possible for him to destroy 
flo popuiar a man, eithcT hj force or frauci, lie 
rcsolved to expose hlm to the dangers of war, 
má he wan of a daring disposition, and íbnd of 
militBry glory, and thus try wliat fortune woúld 
do. Accordingly, Micipsa, being to desiietch 
auziliaries of horse and foot to the Roroans, 
who were then laying siege to Numantia, sent 
him to i^pain, as their cominauder ; in hopes 
that he wouid be cut oíT, either fiom an ostcn- 
tation of his coiirage or the efforts of the ene- 
my. But that matter fell ont quite contiary to 
his expectnt'on. Por as soon as Jugnrtlia, 
who had gri'at vivacity and penetration, be- 
came acquainted wlth the temper of P. Scipio 
the Romnn genend, and the chaiBcter of the 
«nemy, he hi a short time acquired so high re- 
Bown, liy his grrat labour and application, his 
snbmissive obedience to orders, and exposing 
himself often to dangers, that he was extremeiy 
beloved by oat men, and dreadedby the Nranan- 
tlans. He was, indeed, both brave in action, 
andwise incouncil ; qualities very seldom unlted 
In the same person : precaution being gen^ 
mlly acoompanied with fear, and couinge 
withnshness. 

Accordingly, Sciplo employed Jugurtha to 
put ali his most diAcult enterprizes in execu- 
tion, took him into the number of his íntimate 
lílends, and giew fonder of him daiiy, as one 
who suoceeded in ali bis schemes and under- 
takings. To thcse advantages were added 
gimt generosity and address ; by wliich means 
he had contiacted an intfanate friendship with 
many of the Romans. 

There were many at that tlme in oor army, 
some of high renk, others newly raised, who 
prefenred richfs to virtue and honour ; men of 
fiiotious dispositions, of great power at Rome, 
•iid more distingutshed among our ailiesby 



their águre than tlieir honesty. These in> 
liamed tlie mindof Jugurtlia, (of itseif ambitious 
enough,) by assuringliim, ^* tbai when iMicipsa 
died, he alone would have llie kingtlomof Nn- 
inidia ; as he was a peri»on of such díslinguisiied 
merit, and all thiiigs vfiiai at l\omv" 

Upon the destrucUon of Numantia, when 
Scipio liad determined to dismiss the auxili- 
arieS) and return home Yimself, tiaviug he^ 
stowedgreatpresents and higli encomiums upon 
Jugurtha, in presenoe of the whole army, lie 
brought him into his tent ; and there advised 
hun in private, *< to court the frieudsliip of the 
Roman people in a public rather than private 
way, and not to bestow bribes on any : that it 
was dangeroos to purchase íroni a iVw, wint 
beionged to all. If he would Init continue in 
his virtoous practices, that glory and sovi^ 
reigi)ty wonld &II to him of course ; but if ho 
hurríeii on precipitately, his money would 
prove his ruin." 

After having given him this advice, he dis- 
miscied hira wiUi tlie following ietter to Midp- 
SB. << Yonr nephew Jngurtha Ims highly 
distingnished hhnself, dnring the siege of Nu- 
mantia ; which, I am sure, wiil give you great 
joy. Hls great merit has made hini dear to 
me ; aml I hliRlI ase my endt'avours tliat he be 
so to tiie senaie and people of Rome. J con- 
gratulate yoii, indeed, oa this occasion, as my 
friend : for in him you have a man worthy o£ 
you, and his grand&ther JVlasinissa." 

The king, finding thot what he had learned 
from oommon &me was confirmed by Scipio'a 
letter, was so touched with the merít and intereat 
of the man, that he altered his puiposes, and 
endeavoured to gain him by &vours. Accord- 
ingly he hnmediately adopted him, and, by hli 
wiil, made him joint-heir with his sons to the 
kbigdom. A few yeara afler, being wom out 
with age and infirmities, and, finding that the 
períod of his life was approaching, he is ^aid 
to have addressed hhnself to Jugurtha, in tne 
presence of his íriends and relatioiis, as also of 
Atherbal and Hiempsal, to tliis puv^ose : 

" I took thee, Jugurtha, when a fatherless 

in&nt, and without hopes or fortune, under 

my own care; as I promiscd myself, that 

my &voun would render me as dear to 

thee as if I liad been thy father. Nor have I 

indeed been disappoiuted : for, not to mention 

thy otlier great and noble achievements, thy 

hite behaviour at Numantia reflects honoiir 

upon me and my kingdom. By thy galhuit 
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bflhBTlour Uiou haat united us to the Romans 
ia closer ties of fríeiidship than befone, and 
revived the honour of our fiunily in Spoin. In 
a wofd (wiiat is the most diflBcult tliing among 
men,) thou hast even oven»me envy ifcself hj 
tliy glory. Now, as nature is putting a period 
to my days, I beseech and adjure thee, by Uiis 
right hand and the honour of a prinoe, to em- 
hraoe with a tende^and aJEéctiooate regard 
these my sons, thy near relations by biith, thy 
brethren by my generosity ; and not to prefer 
the firiendship of stnmgers, to that of persons 
nnited to fchee by blood. 

** It is not troops, or treasures, that are the 
lupport of a kingdom, but friends ; wfaom you 
can neither acquire by foroe, nor purchaae with 
money : they are only to b^ procured by good 
offices and íidelity. Now, who shouid lie more 
dosely united in fHendship than brothere ? or 
wluit stranger wiil be found fuithftii to liim who 
is an enemy to his own relations ? I l<«ve you 
a ÍLingdom, strong indeed, if you are virfcuous 
anrl agree ; but wealc, if you are wiclLed and at 
variance with one another. For by union 
small states flourish, wliilst the greatest are 
destroyed by divisions. 

'< Now, it is more incumbent upon thee, Ju- 
gurtha, as surpassing thy brethren in age and 
wisdom, to take care tliat no dissensions arise ; 
for in ali oontests, the móst powerful, even 
though he reoeive an injury, is stili thought to 
have done it, l)ecause he is most able^ As for 
you, Atherfaai and Hiempsal, observe and 
reverenoe tliis worthy man : imitate his bravery ; 
and iet it never he said, that Micipsa was 
happier in liis adopted children tiian in his 
own." 

Jugurtlia, though he was very sensibie of the 
king*s iustnceríty, and liad himself quite dif- 
ferent views from wliat he pretended, yet made 
a very dutiful repiy, suitable to the oocasion. 
Micipsa died a few days afler ; and af ter his 
funeiai was oelei)nited with royai magnificenoe 
by the young prínces, tliey met together to 
n'gulate their affiiirs. 

Hiempsal, Uie youiigest of them, wlio was 
naturally violent, aiid luid lieen accustomed to 
treat Jugurtlia w^ith contempt, on acoount of 
his mran birth by liis mollier, seeted hlmself at 
Atlierbers right luind, to prevent Jugurtha's 
sitting in the middle, the niost lionourabie 
piaoe among the Numidiaiis ; and tliough he' 
was prevailed upon by tlie importunity of his 
brother to yieid to superior age, and go to thef 
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fiirther side, yei it was with reiuduoe. Al 
this iuterview, aífcer mudi reaaouuig alMMt tfae 
administration of aflairs, Jugurtha propoaed, 
among otfaer things, to repeai ail the oidi- 
nances and reguiations of Midpsa for the 
hist five years of liis life ; as he was wora out 
wifch age, and the vigour of his &culties iosL 
Hiempsal repiied, «that he was entireiy of tfae 
same opinion ; tinoe Jugurtlui had be^ made 
partaer of the kingtiom by adoption, only witfain 
fcfaree years." 

This expression snnk deeper in Jugnrtfaa^ 
mind, tfaan any one fanagined ; insomucfa tfaat, 
írom tfaat very tíme, being disfcrBcted with rage 
and fear, fae was eageriy iient upon tfae de- 
struction of Hiempsal, and oontinuaiiy meiB- 
tating liy wfaat secret means to eSeCt it. Bot 
tfaese opeiatlng too slowly for tfae videooe tít 
his resentment, ^icfa was not in tfae least 
abated, fae determined to execute his design at 
any late. At the first meeting of tfae prinoes, 
ahneady mentioned, it was agreed, tfaat, to pre- 
vent mutuai di^utes, the pubiic treasure sfaooki 
lie divided, and the kingdom too, with the 
portion of eacfa marked out by distinct bounda- 
ries; and oertain times were appoinied fir 
l)oth these purposes, ÍNit first for tfae distribo- 
tion of tfae money. 

In the meantime, the young príncea refcired 
to diíferent places a^jacent to where the trea- 
sureiay: Hiempsal, particulariy, to Tfaennidm 
where he hi^ipened to lodge in the hottse of 
one who was Jugurtlia's principai ilcior, and 
had aiways been his &vouríte and conidBntt 
Fortune presenting Jugurtha w|(h so fitanin- 
strument, he ioaded him witfa promlses, aad 
prevaiied upon faim to go, under preteooe oí 
seeing his house, and provide himsdf with íalse 
keys to the gates ; for the true ones were al- 
ways carríed to Hiempsal ; assuríng faim, tfaat 
wfaen matters were ready he himseif would 
come witfa a oonsiderabie Ixidy of meo. 

The Numidian soon ezecuted his orders, and 
introduoed Jugurtfaa's sddiers by nigiit, agiee- 
ably to his instnictions ; ^o, as soon as they 
entered the house, went diflferent ways In quest 
of tfae prince; put to deatfa all tfaey found 
asleep, and nil such as tfaey met ; seardied 
every private apartment ; broke open sucfa as 
were sfaut; and filled the whde faouse wilfa 
confiision and faorror. Meanwfaile Hiempob 
wBs discovered, concealing faimself in a mean 
apartment beloogíng to a ser\-ant majd,wbitber 
fae had fled, foll of dread, upon the fintafauos 
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beÍDf anaoqnaSiitod with the house. TheNu- 

nkiiaiis, aoooidiiig to their instnictioiiB, carried 

ais head to Jiunirtha. 

The news «SFso homble a muider soon flew 

over all Africa. Atherbal, and all of those 

vrho had l)eeu subject to Micipsa, were seised 

with terror: the Numidians divided into two 

parties ; the ^reater number declared for Ather- 

bai, but the liest soldiers for Jugurtha ; who 

inunediately raised as great an army as possible, 

reduoed seveial cities by force under his obe- 

dienoe, got others to submit tohim, and pushed 

for nothing iess than to be master of ali Numi" 

dia. Atherfaai, though be liad despatched am- 

bessadors to Rome, to infonn the senate of the 

murder of tiis lirotlier, and his own distressfíil 

situation, yet depending upon the number of 

his men, he resolved to liaBurd a battle ; but 

being defeated upon the iirst onset, he fled to 

our province, and from thence went to Rome. 

Jugurtha liaving thus executed his designs, 

and made himself master of aii Numidia ; when 

he came to reflect at his leisure upon his enor- 

' moiis crimes, begau to dread the Roman peo- 

pie, and liad no hopes of security against their 

resentment, but in the avaríce of the nobiiity, 

and in his inoney. Ue therefore sent amlias- 

sadors to Rome, in a few days, with great store 

of gold and silver ; and ordered them first of 

all to load his old friends witli presents, theu 

to make new ones: in a word, to spare no 

money for bringing over to liis interest as many 

aspossilile. 

When the ambassadors were airivedat Rome, 

and, aooording to the iung's instructions, luui 

sent iarge presents to his friends and otliers of 

great interest in the senate ; so great a change 

iiappened, that Jugurtha, who was lieffire heid 

in detestation, grew ail on a sudden into mighty 

fiivoor with the nobility ; many of whsm heing 

gained over by brílies, and others hoping to he 

bríbed, used ali their Uiterest with every sena- 

tor, to prevent any rigorous resolution against 

bim. When the ambassadors thougfat their 

cause was safe, a day was fixed for the senate 

to give audience to Ixith parties. Upon wliich 

oocasion, it is said that Atheibai spoke in the 

following manner : 

<^ My fether's orders to me, oonscriptfiithers, 

in his dying moments, weie, tiiat I should looÍL 

upon myself as iiaving tiie administnition of the 

kingdom of Numidia only, the ríght and sove- 

reignty beíng youn ; and lilcewise to endeavour 

to be as serviceable to the Romaii people as pos- 



sible, both in war and peace ; to esteem you &« 
my lcindred aod relatioas ; adding, if I did so, 1 
shoold find in your firiendsfaip, forces, ridies, 
with every neoessary support to my Icingdom. 
Wlien I was going to pursne these oiders of my 
dying fiither, Jugurtha, the most widced wretch 
on earth, in qpen contempt of your autlioríty, 
strípped me, the grandson of Masinissa, Úse 
hereditary friend and ally of the Roman people, 
ofmykfaigdomandmyall. 

<' Sinoe I was to be redooed to so wretched 
a condition, oonscript fttliers, I wish I oould 
liave implored your aid, nather on account of 
my own services, tlian those of my ancestors ; 
above all, that I oouid luve liad a title to mái 
aid, without standing in need of it, or, if I did, 
.have leoeived it as my due. But as innooence 
of itself is bttt a weak defence ; and as it was 
not in my power to form tiieheart of Jugurtlia» 
I have fled to yon for prot*>ction, conscript fii- 
tliers, to whom I am forced to lie a burden he- 
fore I liave done any service, whidi is my great- 
est misfoitune. Other kings have been eithrr 
conquered by you, and tlieu received into your 
allianoe, or in theL*dI»tress have impIore4yoitr 
firiendship ; otir fnmily cammenced allies to the 
Roman people duríni^ thrir war with Carthage, 
at a time when the Roman honour W9S more 
to he regnrded tlian their fortune. 

<< Do not suffer me, oonscrípt íathers, who ara 
descended from tliat family, and the grandson 
of Masinissa, to implore your aid in vain. If I 
had nothing to plead in order to obtain it but 
my wretched oondition, that I, who was but 
lateiy a prínce, of high descent, of signal re- 
nown, and great power, am now reduced by 
complicated misery, destitute and foriom, and 
dependent upon others for suooour ; it wouid 
stiii Iieoome the dignity of the Roman people 
to protect me from oppression, and not to suffer 
any man to enlarge his territories by iniquity. 
But I liave lieen foroed from those very posses- 
sions which the Roman people gave my anoes- 
tors, and froni whenoe my iáther and gTand- 
fiither, in oonjunction with you, drove Syphax 
and the Cartfaaginians. It is your Ixranty, con- 
script &therB, that is tom from me ; and in the 
injinies done me you are insulted. 

<< Alas! miseialilemanthatlam! Arethese 
the fruits of thy generosity, O my íather ! tliat 
he whom thou didst adopt, lie whom thou liast 
left joinUheir to thy kingdom with tfay own sons, 
sfaould, of aii others, lie the faistrument to ex- 
tirpate tfay nioe ? shail our fiuniiy never fliid 
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fnfet? nuit aan be erer a hUtoáj lot? must i 
the deToariiig sword and buiiabment be alway» 
ourportkmP 

** Whilst the Cartha^niaiii oontinued in 
power, no wonder we were exposed to all man- 
ner of calamitiei. Our enemies were at our 
doocB, you our Mends wm afiir off ; and all 
our hopesinouramM. When Africawasfreed 
firom that plague, we ei^joyed tlie sweets of 
pHice, as having no enemies, unless you oom- 
manded us to treat any aa such ; when, on a 
sudden, Jugurtha, with insupportableaiKÍacious- 
aess, glorying in his pride and cruelty, murden 
my bcother,his near rebtion, andseises his king- 
dom as the reward of his crime : then, finding 
that he oouid not destroy me by the same 
wicked snares, he fell tqran me with open foroe, 
at a time wfaen, tnistfaig to your power, I ex- 
pected neither war nor violenoe, drove me from 
my oountrj and my home, and reduoed me to 
that wrrtdied condition wfaerein I now appear 
before 70U, destitute of every thfaig, and 90 op- 
pnssed with miseiy, that I am safer bdj where 
than in my own kingdonu 

*^ I have often, oonscript fiithers, heard my 
&ther say, and I was r TH-lf of the same opi- 
nion, that whoever nfi i^ioiuM'lves carefuUy to 
cultivate firiendship wiih you, were engaged in- 
deed in an arduous undertaking, but were of 
aii others the most secure. Our &mily has 
done ail that was in their power íbr you ; they 
have assisted you in ali yoor wan ; it is in your 
power, oonscript íathers, now that you enjoy 
peace, to piace us in a state of security. Mj 
fiUher ief t behind him us two brothen, and by 
adopting Juguitha fiwr a third, thougfat to en- 
gage liim hi the closest union with us. One 
of the three is already murdered ; and it was 
with difficulty I escaped from the Uoody hands 
of the other. 

«' Wfaatshali I doP or wfaither had I best 
go, miserable man that 1 am ! all the supports 
uf my fiimily are cut oC My fiither thruogfa 
nge yielded to tfae Íot of human nature ; Ju- 
gurtlia, trampiing upoii every tie of nature and 
giatitude, imbued his wicked faands in tfae liiood 
of my brother. My ottier friends and relations, 
wlierever fae took tfaem, fae has destroyed by a 
variety of cruel deatfas : aome he faas cnidfied ; 
otJien fae faas thrown to wiidbeasts ; those few, 
wlMbe iives fae liaa spared, are imprisooed fai 
gloomy dui^eons, tfaere to lead a life more in- 
supportabie ttien deatli, in sorrow and angiiidu 
«* Were IstiU iupossessionof alitfaat Ibave 



loit ; were my drcnmstanon, wMch are 
80 wretched, asfiouruhing as ftifuei ly , andthoae 
pcrsons who are now my enemies, my fiimds 
as before ; I should yet apply io you, cousrripc 
fiitfaen, for sucoour in case of any sudd'^n cala- 
mity befidling rae ; to you, whom it bccomc-», 
on account of your great power and domink»i, 
to maintain equity and prevent injustice evcry 
where. But now that 1 am banished from my 
country, fifom my home, forsaken by all, drstí- 
tute of every thing suitable to my rank, to whora 
shall I go, to whom shall I apply fat mA? 
Shall I apply to snch nations and prínces as are 
all the avowed encmies of our fiimily, on ao- 
countofourfriendsliip with you? bave I any 
phice to go to, where there are not moonments 
of hostilitíes oommitted by my anoeston upon 
yoor account f or <3in any one wlio bas evrr 
been your enemy have compassion upon me ? 
*' We were, moreover, taugfat by Masimssa, 
never to cultivate fiiendship ^th any bot the 
Roman people ; to enter into no otfaer engage- 
ments; to nmke no other alliauces; that 
in yoúr filendship we sbould find abun- 
dant security ; and if your empire shouid íáll 
by a change of fortune, we too must be invoived 
in the same ruin. By your own brarery and 
the fiivour of tlie gods, you are still grpat and 
mighty; all your undertakings are crowned 
with suooess,' and every thiiig yields to your 
power ; so that you can tlie more easily redress 
tfae grievanoes of your allies. One thing only 
I am afiaid of ; lest the fiivour of some persons 
here for Jugnrtha, wfaom they Iittleknow,should 
give a wrong bias to their mbids : sudi, Ibear, 
are making tfaeir utmost eflbrts in his behaif ; 
and importuning particular senaton not to come 
to any resolutíon against him, in his absence, 
without hearing his defcnoe ; alleging that my 
grievances are ail pretended, and that I was 
under no neoeasity of ílying, but migfat haTO 
oontinued with safety in my own kingdom. 

^ O that I oould but see hím, by whose enor-> 
moos cmelty I am reduced to this degree oÉ 
wretcfaedness, piactising sucfa simulation ! and 
that either you or the immortal gods would, for 
cmce, take human aíbire under yoor care ; that 
he who now boasts and triiunphs in his crimes, 
mayatoneby extreme tortures for his mon- 
strous ingnititude to my fiither, the muider of 
^ brother, and the evils he has made me suf- 
fer. 

** And now, O my dearest brotHer ! tlioogfa 
tiiou wert cut off in the fiower of tliy days, by 
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the hands of one wbo of all mea Bhould faBve 
been the last (ai bave done it ; yet I think thy 
faíe rather matter of J07 than of grief ; for by 
thy fell thoa didst not so much loae thy king- 
dflon, as cscape the hardships of fligbt, banisli- 
ment, poveity , and all the calamities n^iich op- 
press me. But I, wretched and foilom, drivën 
from the throoe of my ancestors >nto an abyss 
ot misery, aflbnl a nieful spectade of the un- 
oertainty of human affairs; know not what 
onorse to take, whettier I shall revenge thy 
wrongs, whilst J myself stand in need of aasi»- 
taaoe ; or whether I shall attempt the recovery 
of my knigdom, wfaen roy death or life depends 
OD tfae power of others. I oould wish it werc 
bonouroble to put an end to my misery by a 
Tolimtary death ; topreventthatiníamy which 
must neoessarily fiill upon me, if^ sinlcing under 
the wei^ of my afflictians, I sbould tamely 
aubmit to injustíoe. Now, as I hBve no incli- 
natioa to live, and yet cannot die but with dis- 
hooour, I adjure you, conscript fitfbers, by your- 
leives, by your óhildren and pareots, by the 
mi^Íesty of the Roman people, suooour me in 
my diatress, curb haugfaty oppression, and suf- 
fer not|he kingdom of Numidia, whicb is your 
•wn, to fidl a prey to a usurper, and to be 
•lained with the blood of our family." 

When the king had made an end of sprbking, 
the depnties from Jugurtha, trusting mtw w 
ibrir money than the*Justioe of their caube, 
made a short reply, that Hiempsal had becn 
put to death by the Numidians for liis cmelty ; 
that Atheibal, after he bad made war without 
any provocation, and was defeatcd, complalned 
that he conld aot ezecute his scfaemes of op- 
pression ; tliat Jugurtha begged of the sejiate, 
aot to believe him changed firom what they had 
known him at Nnmantia, nor to reganl the 
wofds of an enemy more than his own aotions. 
Then both parties witlidrew, and the affiLÍr was 
immediately debated. 

The patrons of the deputies, and a great 
aaany more, comipted by tlieir influcnoe, disre- 
garded whnt Atherfaal had said ; faighiy extol- 
led Juguitha's bravery ; and by tfaeir inteiest, 
their pleadings, and indeed every otlier possible 
method, endeavoured as strenuously to defend 
the crimes and infiimy of another, as if it had 
been in support of their own reputation. On 
the other hand, there were a few who, prefer- 
' ring Josiice and equity to money, gave it as their 
opinion, that Atherbal should be assisted, and 
ample vengeanoe taken for Hiempod's death. 



He who distingnished hiraself most in si^^poit 
of thisopinion, was ^milius Scaurus, a nian 
of higfa rank, active, fiictious, passionate tbr 
power, honour,and riches, but one who oonceal- 
ed liis vioes very artfuUy. Th» maii, peroeiv- 
ing that Jugurtha's mouey was distributed in a 
shameless and notorious manner, aud feaiing 
lest such barefiM»! bribery should, as is usuai 
on the like occasions, raise public odium, re» 
stiained his passion for money. 

That party, however, prevailed in the senate, 
which prefeirêd money and favour to truth and 
equity ; and it wás decrecd that ten commia- 
sioners should divide the kingdom, which Mi- 
cipsa had possessed, between Jugurtha aud Atb- 
erbaL Tfae principal person in the oommisBion 
was L. Opimius, a man of eminence and great 
auUiority in the senate, hecause, when oonsul, 
he liad put to death C. Graochus and M. Fnl- 
vius, and avenged the nobility upon the oom- 
mons with great fiury. Jugurtlia, tliougfa lie 
knew this senator was his friemi at Rome, yet 
received him with the most solldtous reqpect ; 
and, by great presents and ample promises, 
biought him to sacrifice lionoiir, reputation, and 
in a word, every Uiing else, tu liis interest. Ue 
applied to the other commissioners in the same 
manner, and suoceeded with most of them : 
some few indeed there were wfao set a higher 
value upon their honour than money. In the 
division of the kingdom, that part of Numidla 
wliich borders.upon Mauritania, and is the 
most fertile and populous, was assigned to Jq- 
gurtha. Atherbai had the oUier ; wfaich was in- 
deed better fiimished with poris and fine buiU- 
ings, but of greater beauty than importance. 

My subject here seems to n>quire of me a 
short aocouut of the situaUon of Africa, and of 
those nattons with whom we have bad war or 
alliance. As for tbose other oountries, whicfa 
exoesstve heats, the difficulty of traveUiiig, and 
vast deserts, have made less firequented, I shaU 
say nothingat aU ; it being very dífficult to meet 
with any oertain information conceming thenu 
My aooount of the rest I shaU deqntch withall 
possibie brevity. 

In the division of the g^obe, most authocs 
reckon Afirica a thiid pait of the whole ; there 
being but few who divide it into Asia and E«- 
rope, and indude Afirica in Europe. It is 
bounded on the west, by the stiaits wfaicfa 
Join our sea to the ocean; on tbe east, by 
spacious sloping plains, by the natives caUed 
Catabatfamos. lïie sea of Afitea is tempeitK* 
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oat, and wttlKNit hBflioim ; the soll te íhittiui 
fai grain and good for poaturr, but produces few 
trees ; here it seldom nii», and thereare bot few 
•prings of water. llie mitives have hale 
liodies, are lemarkable for theír agility, and 
can endure much fiitigue : most of tliem die of 
oid age, except such as are destroyed by the 
■word or wild beosts ; for few of them are out 
off bf diseases : noxious animals they have in 
great numbers. 

Conceming the oríginal tnhabitants of Afrl- 
oa, and soch ns settled in it afterwards, with 
the manner of their uniting togetlier, I shall 
here give a short account, different tndecd fram 
the oommon one, but such as was interpreted 
to me ont of the Carthaginian booka, said to be 
those of king Mtempsai, and agreeoble to the 
opinion of the natives themselves ; but íbr the 
truth of the rehition, let the authors be acoountr 
able. 

ACrica was at first possessed by the Getuli- 
ans and Libyans, a savage and unpoiislied peo- 
ple, who lived upon the flesh of wild beasts, or 
fed upon the herbs of the field, like cattle ; 
subject to no laws, discipline, or govemment ; 
without any fixed habitation ; wandering firom 
plaoe to place, and taking up their abode 
wherever night overtook them. But ^en 
Hercules died in Spain, as the Afiricans think 
he did, his army, made up of diverse natlons, 
baving lost their general, and many oompeti- 
tors arising for the command, dispersed in a 
sliort time. Those that were Medes, Persians, 
and Armenians, sailed over into Afríca, and 
took possession of those plaoes that lie upon 
our sea. But the Persians settled nearer the 
ooean ; and they made houses to themselves of 
their ships tumed upside down, bocaose tliere 
was no tlmber in the country, nor had they an 
opportunity of Importing it fnm Spain, havtng 
no oommerce with that nation, on account of 
its great distance firom them by sea, and tlieir 
language, wfaich was not understood there. 
These by degrees mixed with the Getulians by 
Ínter-marriages ; and because they were con- 
stantly shifting from place to plaoe, trying the 
goodness of the soil, they oalled themselves 
Numidians. The hooses of the Numidian pea- 
nnta, which they call mapaUa, are sttll like 
the hulls of ships, of an oblong form, with 
ooverings rising in the mkldle, and bending at 
eaoh end. 

The Libyans, who lived near the Afiican 
mingled with the Medes and Armenfauis : I 



for the Getulians hiy moffe to the son, alsDOil 
under the equfawctíal line. The Ltbyms 
■buiit cities very soon ; for being aepanted 6« 
Spoin only by the strtíts, tliey exchaiiged 
oommodities with that country. By^ degrees 
they oorrapted the name of the Medes, calinii^ 
them, in their barbaroos langnagey Moon. 
Now the Persians soon became a powerfiil 
people, and muitiplied so greatly, tfaat tbe 
youtliy leaving thëir parents, oo aooonnt aí 
tlieir VBst numbers, and retaining- their 
name of Numklians, look posseasionof tlie I 
try borderlng iqion Carthage, which is stiU 
cailed Numidia. Afterwaids aasistiii^ eocii 
other, they reduoed their neigfaboors, either by 
theterrororfbroeof theirarms, underthordo^ 
minion, and thus aoqulred greatglory and repo- 
tationy espedally those who advanoed&itlicsi 
along our sea ooast; becaose tlir Libyans 
were less waiiike than the Getulians. At last 
almostall lower Afirioa was possessed by the 
Numidians ; and the oonquerëd natioBs, Ibmi- 
ing but one people with the oonquefors, went 
by the SMne name. 

Afterwards the PhaBnÍdaiis came ; goom of 
whom left their homes to eaae tfaelr jcoobíOj, 
^ich WBs overstocked with inhabitants ; othen 
were prompted by ambitkm, and engaged the 
populace, and sudi as weie fond of novelty, to 
follow them. They boilt Hippo» AdnmetaBi, 
Leptis, and other dtles on the seaooast ; wfaicfa 
growing powerfiil in a short time, proved, aoine 
of them a defenoe, others an honour to Úieir 
mother dties. For, as to Carthage, I think it 
b better to be altogether silent than to sny 
but litUe ; besides, it is time to retnm to m j 
subJecL 

FVom tfae plains of Oatabathmo8,then, wfalch 
sepamte £gypt from Afita, as we go Bkog 
tlie sea coast, the first dty is Cyrene^ a oolony 
from Thera, Next to this are the two Syrtea, 
with Leptis between them ; then the altars of 
the Phileni, whicfa bound tfae Outfaaginlan 
empire on the side of Egypt ; and afterwarda 
other Punfc'dtiea. The rest of Afiríca, aa hr 
as Mauritania, is possessed by the NumidiwB : 
the Moors are nenrest to Spain. Above Nn- 
midia, as I have been icfiMmed, are the Getnli, 
who líve, some of them in huts, irfiile othefi 
wander about without any fixed abode. B^ 
yond them are the £thÍopians ; and then oon»* 
tries soorched by the hent of the sun. In tfao 
war with Juguitha, the Romans Itad govemon 
of their own in most of the Pnuic cities, aud 
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tten pbon whidi had been lately sulgect to 
CBithage. Great part of the Getulians were 
lanier Jvgurtfaa ; and the Numidiai» too, as far 
as the river Muludia. The Moors were all 
anbíect to Boccfaus, wfao knew nothing of the 
Romans hut the name ; nor was he known to 
them before, either in war or peace. I have 
Bow said enougfa of Africa and its inhabitants 
fiir my purpoee. 

Aíier Numidla was divided by the Roman 
oommisskmers, and they réturned faome ; wiien 
Jugurtfaa, contniry to fais fears, saw liimsplf 
rawBided for faiscrimes, fae was fully persuadcd 
of tfae trutfa of wfaat fae liad heard froui liis 
fiíeods at Numantia, that all tfaings were to he 
bougfat at Rome; and being enooiwaged too 
bj the promises of tfaose wfaom fae had loedpd 
njtli presents, fae resolved to seixe Athf rbti's 
kingdom. He was faimself, indeed, of a daring 
disposition, and an exoellent soldíer ; but lie 
wfaose destruction fae aimed at was quiet, spirit^ 
less, oia meek temper, obnozious to insuÍLs, and 
more apt to be ierrified tlian to inspire terror. 
Aoooidingly, on a suiUen fae invades his terri- 
tories with a powerfiil body, takes nuiny pri- 
soners, cattle, and other booCy, sets fire to his 
cities ; and, fl^riug about with hls cavalry from 
pfaioe io plaoe, ravaged his oountry. He Uien 
reCumed into fais own Idngdom with all his 
Ibroes, tfainking tfaat Atfaerl»! would liave 
reoourse to aims for redress, and thus funiish 
faún with a pretext for war. But he, not look- 
ing upon himself as a match for Jugurtlia at 
arms, and relying more upoo the Romau 
friendship tfaan liis own subjects, sent ambas- 
ndors to complain to Jugurtfaa of sucfa out- 
lages ; and tfaougfa tfaey retumed witfa an in- 
sulting answer, yet fae determined to snxSEer any 
thing, rather ihan enter into a war in wfaich he 
had soooeeded so bedly before. Ttiis did not, 
however, allay the insatiable ambitíon of Ju- 
gurtha, who liad already, in his mind, taken 
possessioD of Atheibal*s kmgdom. TherefiNie 
he began now to make war, not as before, at 
tfae faead of a band of plunderers, but witfa a 
great army, and openly aimed at the sovereign- 
ty of all Numidla : wlierever he marched, he 
took dties, laid waste the oountry, oommitted 
universal depredation, and did every ihing to 
iDífpire his men with oounige, and strike ierror 
inio the enemy. 

Atherbal, finding that he must eiifaer quit 
hls kingdom or defend it by arms, submitied to 
montátff aad raising foices, marched against 



Jugnrtha : so that both amies encamped near 
the city Cirta, not &r from the sea ; but as the 
evening approached, they did not engage. 
When nlgfat was almost past, and day began to 
dawn, Jugurttia's men, upon a signal given, 
broke into the enemy's oamp and fiilling upon 
them, whilst some were scarce awake and 
others just tsking tfaeir arms, put ihem to 
flighL Aiherbal, with a few horse, made fais 
i*Mr>p<* to < irtA ; aiui was so closely pursued, 
that if the Italians ín great numlxvs had noi 
repulsed Uie Numidians from the walls, the war 
l)etwecn the two kings had been begmi and ended 
in the same day. Jugurtlia upon this laid dose 
siege to the town, and by towers, moving gal- 
leries, and engines of all sorts, sirove io take 
it ; being desirous to be master of it, hefare the 
ambassadors, wlio he heard were seiit to Rome 
before ifae boide, should arrive there. Bui as 
soon as the senate had notice of the war, they 
despaicfaed ifaree ambassadors, all young men, 
witli orders io go to eacfa of the kings, and ac- 
quaínt them, thai it was the pleasure and ap- 
pointment of the senate and pe'opie of Rome 
they should quit their arms, and decide their 
difierences by law nither than the sword ; that 
thus ihey wouid aoi as the dignity of Rome and 
theír own iiiterests required. 

The ambessadors arrived quickiy in Africa, 
making the greater despatch, because, whiist 
they were preparing to depart, a report both of 
the engagement and siege of Cirta reached 
Rome ; bui iliis report was bui little credited. 
Jugurtha, upon hearing tfaeir commission, re- 
plied, '< tfaai noUiing waa more sacred, notfaing 
dearer to faim, tfaan tfae autfaority of tfae 
senate; ifaat from fais youtfa fae had endeavoured 
to merii the approbation of every person of 
emineni worth ; thai he had gained the friend- 
ship of Sdpio, that exoeUent man, by fais virtu- 
ous conduci, noi by in&mous arts : that Midpsa 
faad in oonstdeiation of his good qualities, and 
not for wani of children,adopted him Joint-heir 
with fais own sons to the kingdom. But the 
braverandmoredeservinghiB oonduci luid been, 
tlie less could his spirii bear with insults. Tlmi 
Atfaerbol faad laid snares for fais life, which, 
when he discovered, he eiideavoured todefeai: 
that the Roman people would neither act a 
just nor a wise pari, if Uiey denied him the 
common right of natioiis: fiiially, thai he 
would quickly send depuiies io Rome, to satisfý 
tfaem oonceming ali his proceedings." 

With this answer the ambassadons departed, 
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wiUiout betaf ■Uowed MSoetB to AtherbaL 
Ju|(uitha, wfaen he UKWght they bad left Aítv- 
ca, perceiving it impoflRÍble to take Cirtn by 
«aaiiuik, on acoount of íis natunl atrength, begirt 
il wiUi a trench and laiiqiait, raiMd towen, 
and fillod Uiem wiUi anned men. He likewise 
tri«HÍ daj and night ali posBÍbÍe methods boUi 
ot' foroe aiid stmtagem; one while tempting 
titc bt^iegpd wiih promiseSianother endeavour- 
faig to urrífy Ui«*m hj threats ; oonstanUy ani- 
nuiting l.is men and pushing every necessary 
i)«e.iaHin* wiUi Uie utniost diiigence. Ather- 
b 1, fiiMÍing liis afiairs hi extreme danger, his 
ciit'my deu'miined on his ruin, no liopes of 
Butn^our, aiid tliat Uie war couid not bc con- 
tiuueii loiig for want of provisioos, chose two 
of Uie ibotu. acttve and resoiute of those wlio 
ficd with hím to (^ina, and prevailed upon 
them, by grent proiuLses and an afiiecting re- 
pi^esenuiUon of his difitress, to yenture in the 
niglit Ume Uirough the enemy*s lines, to the 
next shore, aiul from tlience to Rome. The 
Niimidians in a few days cxecuted their oiders. 
Atherbol^s ietler was read in the senate ; and 
was to this effect : 

** it is not my fiittit, oonacript fiitherB, tliat I 
make sudi firequent appiication to you ; it is 
the vioienoe of Jugurtha that ííjroes me to it, 
who is so rpsoiuteiy determined upon my de- 
■tructíon, that he punuea it without regarding 
your resentment or that of the immoitai gods 
themselves. He prefen my biood to every 
other oonsidenition ; insomoch that I, Uiough 
a fríend and aiiy of tlie Homan people, liave 
been besieged by him alniost five mouUis ; nur 
does the generasity of my fiither Micipsa to 
hini, nor Uie authoríty of your decrees, avail 
any tiiing towaids my relieC Wliether fiimine 
or Uie sword presses iiaidest upon me, I am 
unalile to ny. My wretclied situatioii discou^ 
ages me from writing at greater iength ooii- 
ceniing Jugiutha ; haviog leamed by experi- 
enoe how litUe credit is given to Uie miseiabie : 
this, howpver, I will venture to add, Uiat I am 
seiisible he aims at something beyond my ruin, 
and that he can never expect to enjoy my 
kingdom and your Ínendslkip ; wliich of these 
he prefers to the other, can be a secret to none. 
For first he munlered my broUier Hiempsitl, 
tfaen he drove me from my &iUi€r*s iUngduin. 
J.^ these, however, be coiisidered as iiijuriek 
don^ to our fiimily, and no ways afik ciiug yoii ; 
yet now he keeps by force a kingdom Utat is 
yours, nnd liesteges me, wbo was appointed by 



yoa lUng of the Nwmjdlans How modk hm 
regaided the orders yott sent liim by yoQr dffMfr- 
ties, my dangers abuiidanUy show. Wfaai w^ 
mains, then, but that you have iccourK tm 
foroe, wfaich alooe can niove lUm P As for ine 
I oould wish, tfaat wliat I wríle at pnawm, and 
wfaat I fomieriy oomplafaied oi before tfae sf^ 
nate, was aitogetfaer groundless, latfaer than fi 
shouid be verified by my su&ríngs. Bm sinoe 
I was bom to be a spectacle of JtigurthB's 
i craeity, J do not beKf to be reacued firani dcflrtli 
or distress, but only fram fiilling into his haiMÍs 
and fi:om the tortures that are prepared forrae. 
Dispose of tlie kingdom of Numidia, whioh ia 
your own, aa you may judge nioat proper ; bai 
I conjure you liy the majesty of the Ro waii 
empire, and by the fiiitfa of fíriendsfafip and alli- 
anoe, deiiver me firom the impious fauids út 
Juguitha, if you have any ivgaid fbr the 
memory of my gnndfiitfaer Masinissa.'' 

Upon read^ this letter, tbere wrre aome 
senaton wfao proposed tliat an aimy sbonld be 
sent into Africa, and sucooon despatched ca 
Atherbal with all expedition ; and that Jugur- 
tha's disobedieaoe to tlieir orden sbouU be 
forthwitfa taken into consSdemtíon. liot úie 
king's advocates strenuously opposed sach 
measures; and thus the public good, as n 
genenlly the oaae, was sacríficed to private 
interest Ambnasadon were chosrn, howerer. 
to be sent tnto Afilca; men of age and d^iicy, 
wlio had bom the highest o6Boes of tlie Kzste ; 
amongstwhom was M. Scnonis, whom we l*av«» 
aiready mentioiied, a man oÉ coiisukir dignity, 
and at that time prínce of tbe senate. Hif^, 
observing tfaat tfae puliilc odium was girat 
agatnst Jugurtfaa, and lieing prrssrd by Uie 
Nuraidlans to make all possible liaste, emberk- 
ed in three days ; and arriving soon at UUea, 
wrote to Jiigiirtha, to oome dirrcUy into Uie 
Roman proviiioe ; for that they had onl(*n to 
himfinom Uiesenate. 

When he found that men of sucfa emiiHiioe 
and autfaoríty at Rome were oome to oppeae his 
designs, he was distracted between fear and 
ambiUon. On the one band, he drroded thc 
resentment of the senate if he did not obey their 
depuUes ; on the other, his eoger passion lor 
power hurríed him on to the execuUon of fais 
wicked uttdertaking. At iast ambiUon prevnii* 
ed ; and surrounding Cirta wiUi ali his army, 
lie made a genenl aanult, labouríng with aL 
his might to break mto it ; as lie lioped, by di» 
viding Uie enemy's foroes, to have a diaiioe fiot 
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TÍctory, c*iUif r by force or artUSce. But this at- 
tempt miacarryiiig, and findiiig tliat his great 
iSm, of gf>ttixig Athcrlial into liis possession, he- 
fore he met Uie deputies, oould not be effected, 
he come with a few horse iuu) Uie Komaii pro- 
Thice that he miglit not, by longer delay, in- 
oense Scaurus, ot' whom he stoorl in grcat awe. 
Upon his arrivai, though tlie depuUes, in Uie 
name of Uie senate, denounced gríevons threat- 
enings agauist him for continuing the siege. yet 
after a long debete Uiey dyparted without suc- 



When an &oooaiit of Uiis was brought to 
Chta, the Italians, by w|iose bravery the town 
WBS defended,>persuading themselves Uiat Uieir 
persons would iiot be viohited after a surreiider, 
In conáideration of the Riiman power, advised 
Atherbol to deliver himself anrl the town to 
Juguittka, wiUiout htsisting ou any oonditiuiis, 
buc Uuit of liaving his owu iife, as the senate 
would take Ciire of every Uiing else. Atherbal, 
thougli he wus very sensible Uiat nothlng was 
leas 10 be depeiided upon than JugurUia^s word, 
jet oonsideriiig tbat It was in the power of Uiose 
who advised liim to force luin to a oompliance 
in case of refusnl, yielded to the proposal of the 
Italiai», Dnd surréndered. Upon which Ju- 
gurtha put Atherbal to death hnmediately upon 
the rack, aiid tlien sUiughtered all the Numi- 
dian yoiiUi aiid foreign merchants without ''*s- 
tiu&ioii. 

VVheii Uiis was kndMH at Rome, aod began 
to be debat^d in the senate, the kmg's former 
advocites, by thelr intrigues, by Uieir interest 
with particular senators, and often by protract- 
ing the Ume in iong speechea, endeavoured to 
qúalify the hoiror of his criraes ; and had not 
C. Memmius, tribune of the people elect, a man 
of spirít, and a declared enemy to the power of 
Uie nobility, hiformed the Roman people, Uuit 
tfae design of all this was to procure impunity 
to Jugurtha for his crimes by means of a fiiction, 
the public indignatíon against him would un- 
(kxibtedly haTC vanished by their studied de- 
lays ; so powerfidly did fiivour and the king's 
money operate. But the senaté, thnmgh a oon- 
Mioufaiess of the injustKe of their proceedings, 
bi'gan to dread the resentment of the peopie, 
and oomplying with Uie Sempronian hiw, de- 
crced NiiniidiB and Itaiy the provinoes of the 
next onnsuls, who were declared to be P. Scipio 
Nnsk», and L. Bestia íJalpuniius. To Uie 
forirer of Uiese Itoly fell, and to Uie lattrr Nu- 
aúáix Then an army was niised to bs sent 



into Afríca ; and a dicrfc w:)s made for the 
payment of it, and for every Uihig utcessary to 
carry oii the war. 

When Jugurtha heard Uiis new^ so contiBry 
to his liopes, as he had a strung persuosion that 
every Uiing was to bc Ijad at Kome for money, 
he Sf'ut his son and two of his Uittmate frienda 
on an emba^ to the senate, and ordenHÍ them, 
as he had formerly doiie those he sent after hav- 
ing murdered iiiempsal, to bríbo all sorts of 
men. Upon their approech to Rome, Bestía 
coiisrilted the seiiate, ** whether the deputies p£ 
JugLrtha should be admitted withhi Uie walls T 
and it was decreed, "that unless they came U> 
surrendeT Jugiirtba and his kingdom, they musi 
depart out of Jtaly wiUiin ten days." This th« 
consul, by Uie senate's orders, signifird to the 
Numklians; and thus they retunied withoiit 
dohig any thing. 

Caipumiiis, in Uie meantime, liaving raised 
an anny, cliose for his iieuteiumt-generais per- 
soiis of quality tnd intrígue, whose authoríty 
he hoped wouid support liim in wiiatever he 
niight do amiss ; amongst wLom was ^caurus, 
oi' whose teniper and character we Iiave aiready 
giveu an account The cousui hinueif liad in- 
deed many exceiient tiidowmeiits boUi of body 
aiid mhid, but avarice reiKÍered úu m ail use- 
iess : lie was lurdy, of great peiietniUou and 
foresight, weli skiiied m war, uiid uoc to be 
moved by dangers or surpribe. The iegiona 
marched through Italy to i\hegium, white they 
embarkedfor Skïiiy,and fram Uiencewere tnma- 
pofted to Afirk» ; so Uiat ( alpuniius, who itad 
early provided himseil' with aii necesaaríes, en* 
tered NuraidUi with great vigour, took a gmt 
number of prisoners, aiid seveml ciUes by stonn, 
But when Jugurtha began by his deputies to 
tempt hun with money, and to lay before him 
the difficuiUes of the war in whidi he was eii- 
gaged, his soul, sick with avaríce, was easily 
softened. He took Soaums, however, as Lis 
partner and adviser in all his scliemes ; who, 
thoug^ he had at first vigorously opposed the 
khig, even when most of his party were aiready 
comipted, was neverthcless prevailed npon by 
a Tast sum of rooney, to desert Uie cause of hon- 
our and equity, ior that of qppresswn aiid in* 
justice. 

Jugurtha at first only purchased a siw- 
pension of the war, flattering himself that in 
Uie meanthne he should sucoeed at Kame, 
either by fiivour or money ; but heeríng that 
Scuurus WBS eiigaged lu his interest he ooi^ 
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ciflved higfa hopes of obtaintiig pcsce, and de- 
tcfained to fcraU with him in pcraon oonopni- 
ing thc tcrms of it. In thc mcantinic, to re- 
mov^ any apprehcnsions of dangiT fron lús 
coming, thc coosui sent SexUua thc ^usstor U» 
Vacca, wfaere Jugurtha was ; Iwi undcr pre 
tence of reoeiving ooni, wfalch Calpumit» liail 
pttblicly oidered thc dcputies to prpvidc, skice 
a tnioe was granted, tilï a surrendcr should he 
nadc Juf^urtha, at last, came into the cump, 
as he had dctermined ; and aAer a shortspecch 
to thc councii of offiocrs, to lcssen thc odium of 
his crimcs, hc ptopoeed to delivcr himsi'lf up. 
The tcrms he afterwards srttíed pri^-ateiy with 
Bcstía aod Scaurus ; and was, the day after, 
admitted to a surrender, as if thc matter had 
becn conduded in due form hy majority of 
voíoes. Accoidingly, thiity clephaniB, WNnc 
cattíe, with a grrot number of horses, and a 
smail sum of moocy, were, agrecably to thc 
order of the oouncil, deiivered to the quBstor. 
Calpumius gues to Rome, to assíst at the eieo- 
tion of magistratcs ; aii bcíng quiK in Numidia 
and in our army thcre^ 

When thc tninsactions in Africa, and tiie 
■anncr of proceeding thcre, camc to lie known 
at Rone, the beliaviour of thc consui was the 
sulject of convcraation in aii coropanies : tlie 
peopie wcre Íiied with indignation, and tlte 
senate with pcrplcxitj ; not luiowing wfacthcr 
tiiey sliouid nitify so dishoiiounibie a treaty, or 
malte void tiie ordlnanoe of the oonsuL The 
authorityof Scaunis, wiio was said to lie tíie 
adviser and associate of Bestía, was wiiat prin- 
cipally dtverted tlicm f^om actíng a just aiid 
iKMiourabÍc part Wiiiic Úie scnate was tíius in 
suspcnse, C. Mcmmius,'wli08e frecdom of spirit 
and swom enmity to tiie power of thc nobiiity 
we have already mcntiQned, stirred up tíie 
pcopie in theír aasembiics to revengethcirown 
wrongs: wamcdthemnottodeserttheinterests 
of the public and their own iiberty ; iaid before 
tiicm many instanoes of the haughty and tyian- 
nicBÍ behaviour of the nobiiity, and used 
every possibie mcthod to inflame the rainds of 
tíic populace agaiust them« 

Now, as ihe eloquence of Mesnmius was at 
tliat time in gi>fli reputation and of great influ- 
cncc at Romc, I havc thought propcr to tian- 
BCrilie onc of hia specchcs, out of many ; and 
above nii others, that wlUch he made io an as- 
scmbiy of the peopic, after the retum of iicstia, 
iu tíie foiiowiiig stiBin: 

'' if my seai Cdt the pubiic good did uot bcar 



down ev( ry othcr considcratíon, Romnns, Úntre 
are many niotivc^ to dissuadc me íroro adhcrii^ 
to your mttrescs ; motives greatand potwcrfui — 
tiic strriigtíi of tiic opposiie pany ; your tnmc- 
ncss of spirit ; the univenai prevalence cí iu- 
Justice ; and aliove aii, innocence latiicr cspa»- 
td to dangiT, tiian crowned with Lonour. i or 
it nally gives me pain to reiate with what io- 
solent soom you liavc iiccn trpated by a frw 
great men, ibr thcsc Íiftecn yesrs ; how baacl j 
your f:rait cliampions liavc liccn sofimd to pcv- 
ish unrrveiiged ; how yuurfomier epírt ts sunk 
througli indoience and efiemiaacy, w^ho, evcn 
now, wfacn your cncmies are at your mercy, do 
not stir against tiicm ; amiare, evcn uow, afiaád 
^oftliose towhomyousiiouidiie a terror! Buí 
notwitlistanding all thia, my spirít obliges me 
to oppose the powcr of tiie factíoii ; nor wili I 
&ii to i»e that iiberty wfaich is trBnsmitted to 
me by my &ther: ÍNit wiictiicr wiLh or witlKMil 
suocess dcpends entireiy upon you, O Roiaana. 
Not that I advise yon to redicss your wroiigs 
b> arms, aa your ancestors havc ofundonc ; no, 
tíiere is né need of vioienoe, none of icaving 
the city ; sinoe tlicy mnst ccrtaiiiiy min tiicm- 
scives by tiicir own procecdings. Aflcr the 
munierof Tibcrius Graochus, who was diaigrd 
by them with iiaving aiiiicd at tlie sovcreigniy, 
the sevcmt cnicitiea wcre cxerdscd towanfa 
the Romnn pcopic. Aficr C Graocfai» andt 
M. Fuivius were put to dcath, many of your 
liody pcrishcd in príson ; nor was it iaw, bot 
tíicir own good pieasore, that put an cnd to 
iioth these masmcrcs. Bui iet restoring the 
pcopie thcir rights pass for aiming at titc sove* 
reignty; ict it iie dccmcd iawfui to remrdy 
wlint couid not <ithcrwise lie remedicd tíian by 
slicdding the biood of Roman citíiiens ! Vou 
liavc, for scveiBÍ ycais, wlth sccrct iudign&tíoQ 
Íieiirld the treasuiy robbed ; liefacld kings and 
firec uations pay tríÍMite to a few of tíic iioUlcs i 
and tíiose &w adomed with puiilic hooours, and 
possessed of immcnse wcaÍLh. Nay, lookinif 
upon the conimission of such cnormitics with im- 
punity as but ft sbmUÍ mbttira^ tlicy hnve at iast 
bctiaycd your laws, your majrsty, every thing 
divine and huinan, into tlie hands of your cne- 
mies. Nor for aii tliis are tiicy touchcd witfa 
remorse or sliame ; no, they appcar in pubiíc 
with great pomp, displaying their saccrdotai 
digiiitit^ their consuiships, thcir tríumpfas ; as 
if tíiesc dignitícs posBCSsed by thcm wcre rr&liy 
l4onouiHl)le, and not maiks of thcir usurpation. 
Siaves bought with moncy do not submit to the 
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unjuíi commanils of thrir ma^rs ; and can yoo, 
l<oin;;us, wiio are born to oommaiid, tamely 
Bttbmit to slavery ? 

** Hut vho are they who have seiied upon 
the oommbnwealth ? The most profligate of 
all men ; their hands dyed with the blood of 
their feliow-citi2ens ; men of boondless avap- 
rice, of eiiormous guiit, and matchless pride ; 
men who tum honour, &ith, public spirit, and, 
in short, wtiatever is Just or unjost, into gain. 
Some of them owe their security to their having 
murdered your tribunes, others to lawless pro- 
secutions, and most of them to their having 
shed your blood : so that they who have dooe 
you the grpatest wrong are io the greatest 
safety ; and instead <^ being afrald of ponish- 
ment at your hands for their numerous criraes, 
from your oowardiee they make you afiaid of 
tliem. As their desires, their aversions, the&r 
fcurs are the same, they are dosely united to- 
gether : now such a conformity of inclinations 
among good men is friendship, but &ction wlien 
found among the wicked. 

" Bnt were you as mudi concemed for the 
preservation of your liberty as they are íbr es- 
tablishing their tynmny, the oommonwealth 
woiild not be tom in pieoes as it now is ; and 
ymir fevours, instead of being oonferred on the 
most audacious, would be bestowed on the most 
deserving. Your anoestors twioe withdrew 
from the dty, to mount Aventine, in arms, in 
order to asseit their rigfats and establUh their 
dignity: and will not you labour with all 
your might to maintain the liberty they liave 
tninsmitted to you ? nay, wfll not you laboiir 
with the grreater leal, as it is more dishononr- 
abie to lose what has been acquired, than not 
to have Bcqmred it at all ? 

" Here some will ask me, What then woidd 
you have done ? I answer, I would have those 
punished who liave betmyed the oommonwealth 
to an enemy; not by foroe or violenoe, a 
metfaod of punishment whioh thongh they de- 
serve, yet does not beoome your dignity to in- 
ílict ; but by a legai proseoution, and the evi- 
dence of Jugmtha himself ; ^dio, if he has 
really surrendered himself, will obey your oom- 
mands ; but if he despises them, you may then 
Judge what kind of peace or surrender it is, 
frrai whenoe Jugurtha derives impunity for his 
crimes,— « few great men immense wealth, and 
the statenothing btit loss'and infiuny. Bnt 
perfaaps you are not as yet sattated with the 
tymnny of these men, and are best pleased with 



those tfanes, wfaen kingdoms, provbMres, kw, 
the administnition^f jttstioe, war and peace, in 
a word, every thing divine and human, were 
at tfae disposal of a few; wbiie you, the Ronuin 
peop]e,aIw8y9 invincible, and lordsof the world, 
were humbly oontent to be ailowed to live. For 
was there a raan of you, wfao had spirit to re- 
fuse the yoke ? Aa for me, tbongh I look upon 
it as very dishonourBbie to a man tameiy to bear 
iU nsage : yet I sliould patíently see you par- 
don the BMMt gnUty crimfaials, becauae they are 
yoor frilow-citíiAis, were it not tfaat your ooni- 
paaslon woaki prove your own oeitain ruin. 

*< Sucfa, Indeed, to the mlschievous spirit of 
these men, tfaat to paardon tfaeir past crimes wiil 
signify Uttle to yoo, if you do not deprive tfaem 
of power to repeat tfaem ; and notfaing wiil re- 
maln to you bot contimiBÍ anxiety, wfaen you 
find tliat you mnst either be slaves, or preserve 
your liberty by foroe. For what hope is thera 
of rautnal fidth and oonoord 1>etween tliem and 
you ? They deslre to be lords, yon to be free : 
they to oppreflB you, you to defend yourselves : 
inawovd, tfaey useyoor aliies like enemies, 
your enemies iike ailies. Can peace or filend- 
ship possibly subslagbetwM» persons of socfa 
opposlte dispositions ? 

** Wfaerefore I advise and exlMrt you, not to 
suffer sucfa enormous vilianx to go unpttnisfaed. 
It is not the robbing of the treaBory, nor ez- 
torting money fiom your aiiies, that now como 
under your considcnitloa,— crfanea wfaicfa, liow« 
ever iieinous, yet are beoome so oommon tfaat 
they pa» for nothfaig. It b te authorlty of 
the senate, It is yoar own mlgfaty power, tliat 
is bedayed to a very terrlble eiiemy, and the 
commonwealth expoaed to BBÍe both at home 
and aliraad. Wliich crimes, ttnieas you prosa- 
cute, and take vengeaaee npon tfae guilty, 
wiiat renains Iwt to iive tfae áterts of tfaose 
iHio oommitted tliem ? — ^for to do witfa fanpunity 
wfaat one pieases, Is befaig a kfaig. 

" I do not facRby mean, O Romans, to en- 
courage you to wlsh tliat these yoor feilow-d- 
tísens may be fonnd to have acted baaely ntlier 
tiiai%honouiiibIy; bot only wam you, not to 
rafai the good and deserving hf pankming the 
wicked. Besides, it b mucfa wiser fai any 
govemment to forget servtees latfaer tfaan 
wrongs : for a good man by belng neglected 
beoomes only more indolent; ^ereas a bad 
man grows stiil worse. Let me add, if faijufíea 
are prevented, yoa wlU seldom sland in mvd 
ofi 
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By tiils uid thr like specches, C. Mrmmius 
pcnuadrd the Roroan people io aend L. Ca»- 
sins, who WBS theo prstor, to Jugurtha, snd 
hring him to Roine upon the puUic fiiith; 
that,4j7 his evidence, Scaurus and the rest, 
whowere charged with betraying their trust 
ibr money, rai^ be dearly canTictedL Whilst 
these measures were punuing at Rome, the 
ofloers wfaom Bestia had left with the ooounand 
of the army at Nnmidia, hi imitation of their 
general's oonduct, committfid many asd in&- 
moos crimes. Some, fiir a som of mooey, re- 
stoied Jugttitha his elephants ; others sold him 
his deseiters ; and aome plundered the piOTin- 
oesat peace with tbe Romans; snchwas the 
viotenoe of avaiice, wiiich, like a plagne, had 
taÍLen possession of their minds. 

The pTBtor Csssius, in conseciuenoe of this 
ocdinanoe of the people, procmed hy Mem- 
mhis, to the great surprise of the nobilitf , went 
U> Jngurtlia, and pennaded him, thougfa soie 
afnid, and fiom a ooosciousness of his guilt 
diflkient of his cause, '< that sfaioe lie had al- 
ready delivered liimself 19 to the Roman peo- 
pie, lie siiould trftlieir mercj nther than their 
power." He lihewise eng|ged to faim liis own 
frith, wlddi Juguitha redcooed as stioag a 
securtky as tÍMt of t|)e puUic Such at tliat 
tíme was tlie lepatatíon of OasshB. 

Juguithaaoootdinglycameto Rome withOas- 
sfais; ynt witliout any regal pomp, and dressed 
faisucharaannerastoeidtepity. Bntthough 
lie was lifanself of an faitiepid spirit, and was 
raoieover enooonged fajassnnnoes fixxnthose, 
fai lelfauioe upon wliose power and Tillany he 
had onmmitted the above-inentioned crfanes ; 
yet, bf a vast snm of monej he secured the 
assistance of C Babfais, tribune of the people, 
one who had fanpiideiK»enongfa to protect him 
against all iaw and all manner of iijories. 

When an assembly of the people was oalled 
bf Memmiusy though thej were so higfaly 
exBsperated agafaist Jnguitha, that some of 
them weie for patting hfan fan irooi^ othen fiw 
puttfaig him to death like á puhlic enemy^.ao- 
oordfaig to the ancient nsage, unless h<|^s- 
.:overed his assotíates; yet Memmfais, inore 
<^ibcenied for their áagpítf than the gFBtifica- 
tion of their fivy, endeavonred to calm the 
iuinult and soften t|ieir mfaids, and declared 
that he would take care that the public fiiith 
«hoiid not be violated. At hist, havuig ob- 
biii)«'l silenoe, and ofdered Jugurtha to be 
broiight beíore the aasembly, he prooeeded fai 



Lis qieech, n^counted all hls wiclud 
both in Rome aiid Numidia ; laid open liis 
unnatural beiiaviour to his fiithejrs and brothen ; 
adding, that the Roman people, though thry 
were not ignonnt by whom he had becn akied 
and supported, stiU desired fiill infonnatioa of 
the irfaole Ihmi hfanself. If he dedared tlke 
truth, he had much to hope íram tbe íaith aiid 
demency of the Roman people; but if he 
oonoealed it, he would not save his friends bj 
so douig, but ruin himself and his hopes fir 
ever. 

Whoi Memmius had made an end of qieak- 
ing, and Jugoitha was ordered to repiy, the 
tribune Baebius, wiio had been secured by a 
som of money, as we have aiready inrntionerl, 
desired him to be silent: and though the pfo- 
ple thete assembled were highly inoensi^d, and 
endeavoored to fiighten him with their cri«-&. 
with angry loolu, nay and often vnth violf^uc^, 
and every other method which indignaUon in- 
spires, yet his impudence triumphed over it all. 
The peopledepaited, afler being thus inoc]u*d : 
Jugurtha, Bestia, and the rest, who were nt 
first tetribly afnid of this prosecution, aasumtJ 
gieater ooonge. 

There was at this janctnre a oertafai Nui;. - 
dtam at Rome, called Masslva, the son of (yi> 
lossa, and gmndson of Masinissa ; wbo, havii.<; 
taken partagainst Jugurtha in the war betwi*r» 
the thrëe kings, had fled out of Afrira u) ai 
the sunender of Cirta and the inunii r 1 1 
Atherbal. Sp. Albinus who with Q. A.iu.i- 
dus Rufiis soooe'^ded Destia in the oonsii]>t.i}i, 
peisoaded this man to apply to the &rmjti- tar 
the icingdom of Numidia ; as he was de.sr€iid( J 
firam Masinissa, and Jugurtha the obíeci. qí' 
poblic abhoRenoe on aooount of his criirt^ 
and alaimcd wlth daily fean of the punishment 
he deserved. The consul, who was very fmid 
of having the management of the war, vr«s 
more desiroos that the public distiirfaBncr>s 
slioold be contínoed than composed. Tlie 
provinoeof Nomidia had fidlen to hiro, aiid 
Macedonia to his coUeague. When Massiva 
began to prosecute his daim, Jugurtha, findiiig 
that he oould not rely upon the assistance of 
his firiends, some of wiumi were seixed widi 
remone, othen restnined by the bad opfaiion 
the public had of tliem, and by their fttti^, 
oidered Bomilcar, who was his fiiithful friemi 
and oonfident, ^' to engage persons to murder 
Massiva for money, by which he had aoooni- 
plislied maiij Uniigs ; aiid to do it by private 
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BeBns, if poesible ; but if these were inefiéctxi- 
flj, by any meaa«i whatever.*' 

Bomiicar quickly executed the king*s orders, 
and by employing proper iiistniments,dlscover- 
ed his places of resort, his set times, and ail 
his moUons ; and wh(>n niatters wire ripe, hiid 
a scheme for the assassination. One of those 
who were to put the murder in execution, at- 
tacked Massiva and slew liim, but so impru- 
dently, that he was himself apprehended ; and 
being urged by many, especially by the consui 
Albinus, confessed all. Bomiicar was ar- 
nigned, more agreeably to rrason aud Justice 
than to the law of nations ; íbr he aooompanied 
Jugurtha, who came to Rome upon the pub- 
lic falth. Jugurtha, thou^ cleariy guilty of 
so foul a crime, dki not however give over 
endeevouring to bear down the force of truth, 
tiii he peroeived that the horror of his guiit 
was such as to baíBe ali the power of fovour 
or money. Upon wfaich, though he liad upon 
tlie prosecuUon of Bomilcar given fifty of his 
frlends as suretles for his standing his tríal, he 
senthim prívately to Numidia; being more con- 
oeined for liis lcingdom tlian his friends : for 
he was afiaid, were this &vourÍte to be punish- 
ed, iest the rest of his subjects shouid be dis- 
oouiBged from oheyiDg him. Jn a few days 
he liimseif foilowed, lieing ordered liy the se> 
nate to depart out of Italy. When he ieft 
Rome, it is reported that, having frequentiy 
looked back to it without saying any thing, 
be at last broke out into these words : <* A 
venai city, and ripe for destnictk>n, when a 
pnrcliaser can he found." 

The war being now revived, Aibinus made 
haste to tiansport into Afiica, money, provi- 
sions, and every thing necessary for the use of 
the anny; and soon afrer foiiowed himseif, 
that he might put an end to the war, either liy 
defeating the enemy, by obiiging Jugurtha to 
surrender, or by any othermeans,l>efore the time 
for eiectkm of magistrates, which was near at 
hand. Jugurtha, on the contiary, endeavoured 
to protract time, and was continuaily finding 
fi«sh preienoes for delay : one while he pro- 
mised to smrefider; another he feigned dis- 
trust; when the enemy pressed liim, he gave 
way ; and soon after, lest bis men should he 
disoouraged, he attaoked thera in his tum. 
Thus dkl he baflle the oonsui by an aitemate 
oonrse of hostiiities and proposais of peace. 
Sorae there were at that time who imaginëd that 
Albinut was not ignonint of the king's designs, 



and wfao couid not believe that the proCmoting 
of the war, after sudi vigorous preparatioiis« 
was so much owing to inactivity as to fraud. 

Tlie time being elupsed, and the elections 
at hand, Aibinus went to Rome, ieavjpg his 
Itfother Auius to commaiid in tJie camp as 
pnetor. The commonweaitli wos at this time 
terribly agitated by tlie contentions of the tri- 
bunes of the peopie, IVo of these, P. La- 
cuiius and L. Annius, endeavoured tocontinue 
in their offioe, notwithstanding the opposition 
of aii their colieagues ; which contest kept off 
the electlon for a whole year. Upon this de- 
lay, Auius, who was ieft propnetor in the 
camp, as we have already related, conoeiving 
hopes of either terminating the war, or, by the 
terror of his aimy, obliging tlie king to give 
him a lami of money, drew his men out of their 
winter-quarteis in the month of January, and 
by Íong marches, under the rigours of the sea- 
son, reached Suthui, where the king's treasure 
lay. Tlie sharpnrss of the weather, and the 
situatkm of this \,\hvo, rendered it impossible 
to take or eveii lu liesiegeit; for besides its 
being buiit upoii a steep rock and strongly 
walied, the pluins that surrounded it wero 
tumed into a pcTUct marsh by the winterrains. 
Notwithstandiiig ali this, Aulus, either as a 
feint to frígfaten the king, or biinded by ava- 
rioe, to make himself master of the town on 
aocount of the treamue, framed moving gai- 
ieries, thxvíw up trenches, and made ail neces- 
sary preparations fora siege. 

Jugurtha, peroeiving the propnetor's igno- 
tance aiid vanity, made use of several arts to 
increase hls madness and presumptton; fre- 
quenUy seiit deputies to him with humble 
messBges, whiist he hfanseif, affecting fear, ied 
his anny througfa forests and narrow passes. 
At last Auius, fai hopes that the kfaig would 
surrender upon oonditions, was tempted to quit 
Suthui and pursue him. Jugurtlia, appearing 
to fly before him, by this means drew him into 
oountries utterlyjinknown to hfan, the betterto 
execute fais own designs. In the meantime he 
employed cunning faistniments day and night 
to debauch our army ; bribing the centurions 
and officers of horse, some to desert to hfan, 
and others, upon a signal given to quit their 
posts. Having thus fiu* pnrsued his schemes 
successfuily, on a sudden, fai the dead of nigfat, 
fae surrounded Auius's camp with a great body 
of Numidians. The Roman soldiers being 
struck with this alann, some took tlieir anns, 
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loine bid Uiemselves, and otbers euoouragcd 
tiMMe Uiat were afraid. There «m eviry 
where Uie g^test coiisleniatMm : Uie iuuuUt 
of Uie enemy wtis great, Uie uigUt vrss dark 
and cloudj, aiid dioiger ou every side : iu a 
woid, it was ímpossible to detenníiie whether 
it was suft'si Ui maintain their ground or áy. 
Meanwliile, a cobort of Ligurians, two tioops 
of Thiacian hone, with a few common men, de- 
aerted to Jugurtha, bj whom they had been 
oomipted, as we have aiready re lated ; and a 
oenturioo of the first nuk, belonging to the 
thiid legion, opened a paasage to the eoemy 
into the camp, at wbich all the Numidians 
poured in, bj delivering up a strong post, the 
defence of which was assigned him. Our men 
shamefuU j fled, and the most of them throwing 
awa j their anns took poaseasion of a neighbour- 
ii^hiU. 

Night and the plunder of the camp hindered 
the enemj from improving the victorj. Next 
daj, Jugurtha, at a oonference with Aulus, 
told him, that thougb both he and his troops 
were at his meicj, being hemmed in on all 
sides with swoid and fiuuine, jet, mindful of 
Uie inoonstancj of human affiiirs, if he would 
oonclude a treatj with him, he would dismiss 
them ail unhurt ; onl j making them pass under 
the joke, and obiiging them to quit Numidia 
Sn ten dajs. The conditions, thougb verj 
rigorous and extremelj dishonourable, were 
jet submitted to, as thej ware therebj all deli- 
vered from the frar of death; and a peaee 
was coacludiHÍ upon the king*s terms. 

Wlieii this was known at Rome, fear and 
sorrow st'ized all Uie cítj. Some were deeplj 
cH>ucenied for the giorj of the empire ; others, 
uuacquainted with war, trembled for their lib- 
ertj ; ali were filied with indignaUon against 
Auius, those especiallj who had disUnguished 
themselves ofien bj their braverj ín war, that 
with arms in liis hands he should consult his 
aafetj raUier bj submitting sbamefullj than 
defending liimself galianUj. The consul Al- 
buius, dreading Uie publlc odium, and therebj 
great danger, on account of his brotber's in- 
femous conduct, consulted Uie senate upon the 
treatj ; jet in the mean time raised recruits for 
theannj, st'nt for nuxiliaries from the Latins 
and allies, siid made ail necessarj preparations 
with Uie utmost diUgence. The senate,as was 
fit thej sliould, decreed, thnt wíthout Uieir au- 
thoritj aiid Uiat of the pfople, no treatj could 
be ooncluded. The cousui, not being ailowed 



bj Uie tríbunrs of the people to tnni|Mict ínto 
A frica wiuit tbroes he had raised, went thitiier 
himseif tu a few dajs wiUiout them : for Uie 
whoie armj, accordiiig to agreement, liad quiU 
ted Numidia, and wintered in our province. 
Upon bis arríval, though he Iiad an eager de- 
sire to march against Jugurtlia, ajid therelij 
lessen the pubiic odium under which his brothcr 
liad fiilien, jet when he found that the courBge 
of the soldiers was sunk bj their late fligiit, 
and not onl j so, but tliat thej were without 
discipline, extremelj lioentious anddebauched, 
lie resolved, after niature delibenitinn, to ai- 
tempt nothing. 

At Rome, in the meantime, C. Mamiliiis 
Limetanus, oneof tlietribanes,proposedtothe 
people topassan ordinanoe, for arcaigning those 
bj wÍMse enoouragement Jugurtha liad diao- 
bejed the decrees of tlie senate ; those who 
had reoeived monej fimm liim, wbea sent as 
deputies to hmi^ or tnisted with the manage- 
ment of the war against him ; those who liad 
restored liim liis elephants and deseiters ; and 
likewise thoae who Iiad taicen upon tliem to 
enter into anj engagements with the enemj 
relating to peace or war. Such as were aimed 
at bj this oidlnanoe, not daring openl j to qp- 
pose it, some througfa their consdousQess of 
deserving it, others through fear of &IIing a 
■icrifioe to the heat of partj, professed to be 
pleased with it and the like proceedings ; yet 
secreUj endeavoured to prevent its passing lij 
means of their friends, especiallj the Latina 
and the otlier Italian alliesb But it ia almost 
incrrdible how sealous the pe(^Ie were upoo 
this ooGMioD, and with what eageniess thej 
voted, autliorísed, and passed the ocdinaDce ; 
more indeed out of hatred to the nobility, 
against whom it was levelled, than out of aoy 
regard to tlie welfare of tlie state ; so vioieiit 
was the furj of partj. 

Whilst tlio rest were seiied by &ar, 'M, 
Scaunis, wfao had been lieutenantrgeneral to 
BesUa, as above related, during the rejotcinK^ 
of the people, the fligfat of those of his partf, 
and the distiacUon of Uie city, got himself 
named one of the three oomraissioneis, who 
were appointed bj the ordinanoe of Mamilios 
to put it in execution. The prosecuUon fol- 
lowed, and was managed with great aeveríty 
and violrnce, to gnitifj the mad humour and 
clnmour rf the people, who upon this oooafáon 
used Uieir superíoriij wiUi great insolenoe, as 
tho iiobiJitj luid oflen done. 
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The diatiiictíQQ of thepeople aiiil lenBte iiifeo 
OH WJ SÍ te paities, wUii all tlie misdiievoiii 
piBctioeg oQoaeqaent vpoa it, took its riae at 
Rame a few ycen befioR, and tpnmg finom 
prafiMmd cpiiei, aod tim abundBHoe of tlioae 
thiiigs vhírti «n' n sot the Ughest 'value npon. 
Fo^ before the deMructlon of Oartfaage, the 
people and spiiafce Jointly goTenied the Blste 
with great modemtíon and hamoiiy ; the citi- 
•aras had no contests wtlh one another on ac- 
connt of power and influence; fear of their 
coemies kept the state iagoodorder : butwfaen 
thfs lêar was removed, piide and debaudiery, 
the nsual attendants of prosperitf, poured in 
npon them. So that peaoe, whkh they so ar- 
denti j wished for in the time of war and dan- 
ger, when they obtained it, prored mote &tal 
to them than either : for the nobilltf began to 
ooQvert thelr dignity tato fcynumj ; the people, 
their liberty Into iicnitiiiasDe8s,and ali, indeed, 
oentering their YiewB in themseives only, la- 
boured to get as much power and properfcy as 
they possibly could. llms, wfailst each paity 
strove to liBve aii power in its hands, tlie com- 
monwealth, which lay befcween Ixith, was mis- 
enbly renL llie íkction of the nobiiity, how- 
ever, prevaiied ; for th^%uthorifcy of the peo- 
ple, lieing ioose, and divlded amoog a multi- 
fcude, Imd less furoe ; so tliat ali affiiirs, liothat 
hQme and abroad, were managed' liy a few. 
They dísposed of the treosmy, provinoes, ma- 
gistracies, pubiic dignities, an(l triumplis. The 
popuiace were oppressed by poverty and miii- 
tary service, wfaiie the generais, with a few 
greafc ones, engrossed ali tiie spoiis of victory : 
and even the parents and cbildren of tlie soi- 
dierB were drivejn from their cstafces, if tiiey 
happened to border upoo any of the gnmdees. 
Thus did avarice, in ooi^unction wfth power, 
without niodeiatlon or restiaint, Invade, poUuie, 
and iay wasfce every thing, disrpganling wiiat 
was just or sacred, fcili ifc nished hcadiong to 
its own niln. For as soon as there arose any 
finom among the nobtiity idio preferred reai 
giory to unjust power, the stafce was in an up- 
roar ; and such civii broils ensued, as if the 
imiverse liad lieen dissoiving. 

For aíler Tiberius and Caius Graochus, 
wliose ancestors had done signai servioe to the 
state ; both in the Carthaginian and otlier wars, 
began to atfcempt the reoovery of the peopie's 
rigfats, and to iay open the wickedness of a few 
great men; the nobílity, iieing conscioiis of 
tfaeir goiit, and under terriUe apprefaensions. 



endeavoared fco deleafc thelr deslgas, sometímet 
by means of our Italian ailies and the Lalhi 
stafce, and aomefcimea ^y meaiia of tfae Romaa 
knii^ita, whom the hopea of behig adaitted fco 
a partnerdiip in power with the nobiiity iiad 
drawn off from the infeeresla of the people. 
Finfc they mmdeved Tiberiaa,whUattribuneof 
tfaepeoide,aiid,inafewyearsafter, Caius,wfao 
waa pnrsuing fais bratber^ measures, fcogether 
witfa M. F\iiviua F]aocu8,boUi inveated with the 
triomviFBl antliority of pianting colnnies. And 
faideed the Gioochi, througfa aa eager deairo of 
canying tfaeir poinfc, did nofc aofc wltfa moden- 
tion ; for Ifc is better to yield, thaa to oon|ucr 
oppoaition by unlawfui meana. 

The nobiijfcy, usfaig the advantago they had 
gained aooording fco tlieir own wanfcon faumoar, 
pufc many citiaens to deotfa, Íianiafaed otlicfB, 
and rendered tbemseives moro terriUe for the 
futures ntfaer than more poweifui ; a method 
> of prooeeding wfaicfa has niined many ílouriab- 
ing states ; wfaiist paities have endeavoured to 
conquer eacfa otfaer, and fco fcreofc fche ooo- 
quered vrith the utmosfc crneity. fiut wero I 
to enter bito a minute detaii of the views and 
animosifcies of our paities, with tfae conducfc of 
our dtisens, and tieafc so oopious a sulgecfc in 
its fiiii eztent, time wouid fiUi me sooner than 
mafcter. I return tfaen to my design. 

Aher tfae treaty of Aulus and the shaaieful 
liight of our army, Meteiius and Siianus, co»- 
suis elect, shared Uie provinces Ixtween fcfaeip ; 
and Numidia feil to Meteiius, a man of spirit, 
untainfced reputafcion, and equaiiy esteemed iiy 
both parties, tbougfa fae opposed tfaafc of fcfae 
peopie. As soon as fae entered upon fais ottee, 
oonsidering tfaafc fais ooUeague luid an equai 
sliare of aU tfae otfaer duties of tlie oonsuiship, 
fae empioyed fais tfaougfats n^oUy iipon the war 
wfaicfa iie was to oonduct Aooonlingly, liaving 
iittle dependence npon tfae old army, fae mado 
new Íevies ; sent for auzUiaries from aii parts ; 
provided arms, horses, and aU otiier wariike 
bnplementa, with greafc plenfcy of provisions ; 
and, in a word, every thing neopssarj in a war, 
wfaich requiTPd various management and many 
tfaings to oonduct it properiy. In making tfaeae 
preparBtions, be was vigorousiy assisted liy the 
senate, our aUies, and tltose of the Lotin stafce ; 
forejgn prlnces of tbeir own aoconl sent faim 
auxUiaries ; and, in sltort, the wliole city sup- 
ported faim witfa the greafcest aeai. When all 
things werp fumisfaed and reguiafced aocording 
to lii^ wis»lies, iie passed over imo Nir*"' 
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iMvlDf Us feUoir.dtiwns fbU of gmi hopes; 
mt^ wáy oo aooount of hii niany exoeUaBt 
qiaUtic*, bui chieAj becMie he had a soul 
n^ertohewAáatábfmoaBf. Foriiwasthe 
awice of our coaunaaden that, tiU thia tiine» 
ted nifaied our afiiiii in Numidia, and reDdeved 
the eneoix luoueaifiiL 

Upoo his arrival in Africa, the army of the 
proconiul, Spurioi'Albinus, was delivered to 
him : but an anny spÍritleaBand unwariike ; in- 
GapaUe ofiinrtiUning danger or íatigue ; rear 
dler to tallL than to act ; without any order or 
diadpline ; and aocutoned to plunder our al- 
Uesfwfailflt itielf waa the EpoXÍ of the enemy : 
■0 that the depravitj of the soidierB oocaaioncd 
the g«neral more anxiety, than thetr numbers 
gave him either aiq>port or oonfidence. Bot 
though MeteUui mw the mmmer fiir advanoed, 
from the electiooi bdnf put oí^ and ooondeRil 
that his feUow-citiaena were impatient for the 
imue ; yei he determined not to enter 1900 
actlon,till, bj rpfltorii^f the andentdisdpUne, he 
had enahled the floldien io endure fiuigue. For 
Albinofl, itruckwiththedifigiioeaf hisbrother 
Aulus and the overthniw of his troops, having 
resolved not to stir out of tbe provinoe during 
so much of the summer as he oommanded, kept 
the soldierB fot the most pait in the same camp, 
tiU stench or want of fonge ohiiged them to 
remove. Besides, contrarj io aU the rules of 
war, no watch was kept in the camp ; the men 
left their ensigiis at pleasure ; and the leaden, 
iogether wtth the soldiers, wandered abniad day 
and nighi, robbing the &rms, pillaging the 
fields, and striving la exoeed one anoiher in 
carrying ofrcattle and capiives, which they ex- 
changed with the merchants fir wine and other 
flttch ihings ; nay, they sold the com thai was 
aUowcd them by the stateiy end boughi their 
brcad finom day to day. In a word, aU the ex- 
oesses of idleness and luxury thai can either be 
ezpreBsed or imaglned, prevaUed in thai army. 

McteUus appean io me io have approved 
himoelf as able and wise a man, by tfae manner 
in wfaicfa fae eured thcse greai (teorderB, as by 
fais oonduci againsi the enemy ; SD Josi a me- 
dium did he observe between a servUe desire to 
gain the aA«Uons of the soldien, and a seve- 
rity in punishing them. For by his flnt ediot 
he removed every tfakig thai oonld admiiiister 
•e idleness, ordcring, ** thai none should seU 
brend or any dressed victuals in the camp ; that 
no s«it)en sbonld foUow the amy ; and ihat no 
rQmmon soldier sfaould have a sen-ant, or any 



beasi of borden, eithcr in the camp or 
mardL*' He made oUier regulations too 
greai judgment. Besídefl, he deounpcd dnUy, 
marrhnig hb army through cross and diffiniit 
plaoes ; fiMtlfied his camp with a diich and psdi- 
sade, as if an enemy had been ai haiid ; aet 
guaids, and cfaangcd them often ; andwentfirv- 
quently round them aU faimself, a t t en d fd by 
his iieuieiiant'ifenerals. On a march too he 
was equhUy vigilant, appearíng one whUe in tbe 
hroni, another in the rear, and often in the nA 
body; io see tfaat nooe quitted iheir nnki^ 
thatBUkeptdosebythdrstandards, and cnv 
ried thdr own arms and provisíoos. ThoSy in a 
short Ume, he restored disdprme and vigour to 
ht&troops, nther by preveniing aboses tfama 
punishing ihem. 

Juguitha, in the moaniime, having lenmed 
from his cmissaries wfaai measures were taken 
by Meieilus, whose integrity hc faad been oon- 
vinoed of wfaen ai Rome, began to deqmir ot 
sucoess, and thougfai of sunenderinghimself in 
goodeamest. Aocorlin|^y he sent ambnssadon 
to the consul, witfa power to deiiver up aU to tfae 
Romans, oniy stipulatii.g for his own Hfe and 
thai of his cfaUdren. But Metellus, who had 
ieamed by experienoe thatthe Numidianswm 
a fiilUiless people, fickle and fond of chaiige, 
applied io each of the ambassadon apart ; and 
when, by sifiing them, he found they were pra- 
per instnimeniB fbr his purpose, he engaged 
them by great promises io deliver up Juguitha 
to htm aiive, if possible ; if not, to bríng' hía 
his head : and fais answer to their emfaassy be 
gave them in public. In a few days after, he 
weni iniD Numidia ai the facad of a resolute 
firmj, wfaere he found none of the sympioflns of 
war, boi the oountry-houses fíiU of inhalrftairta« 
flocks and faerds feeding in tfae fields, and ihe 
faixdnndmen aU ai work. llie king's ofBom 
came from tfae iowns and oottages to meet faim, 
offering io furnisfa faim witfa carriages and pro- 
vi8ions,and, in a word, io do whatever fae slionld 
order them. MeteUus, iiotwiúi8taiiding> aU 
this, was stUI upon his guard ; marchcd wkh 
his nnks, as if ihe enemy had been at hand ; 
and sent scouts io view the country a grrat way 
round, iooking upon these marks of submission 
as oontríved for sliow only, luid to draw hlm 
intoRBambush. Wherefore he hímself marcfaed 
always in the front, with some ligiit-anneti 00- 
faorts, and a select Ixxly of slingers and aroli- 
ers : leaving lii& lieutrnant^genrrel, C Maríus^ 
at the kiad of the ca^-Blry to bríngup ine rpas. 
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The anziliaiy hone he placed on each wing, 
and gave the oomniaiid of them to the tríbunes 
of the legioos and the praefects of the cohorts, 
nixing with them the ligfat-anned foot, that the 
enemy's cavalry might'be repulaed, on what 
mde soever they made tbeir attack. For Ju- 
gurtha had so much subtlety, so perfect a know- 
ledge of the countrjr, and such abilities in war, 
that it was uncertain whcther he was more mis- 
chlevous when at a distanoe or near, when 
making proposals for peace or openly engaged 
fai war. 

Not fÍBur from Metellus's route theie was a 
dty called Vaoca, the most fiamous for oom- 
merce in ali Numidia, very much frequented 
by Italians, who came to it for traffic, and many 
of whom had settied in it. The consul put a 
ganison into this plaoe, either to try whether 
Jugurtha would bear withit, or because he was 
pleased with its situation ; and likewise oidered 
oom and other necessaries to be brougfat him ; 
iopposing, as was very natural for him to do, 
thathisarmy would be abundantly supplied, 
from such a ^noourse of traders and such 
plenty of provisions ; andthatthe plaoe itself 
wonld be very cunvenient for executing the 
designs he had already formed. Ih the mean- 
time Jugurtha renewed his applications to the 
consul with greater eamestness, still sending 
ambassadors to implore peaoe, and offering to 
deliver up all he had, without stipulating for 
any tliing but his own life and that of his chíl- 
dren. The oonsul having engaged these am- 
bassadors, as he had the first, to betray their 
master, sent them back without either promis- 
ing or denying the peace ; waiting, in the 
meantime, the execution of what they had un- 
dertaken. 

When Jngurtha oompered the wmds of Me- 
tellus with his acttons, and fiound that his own 
arts were practised upon him, that whilst he 
was amused with tlie hopes of peaoe, he was 
warmly pursued with war ; when he saw that 
he had lost one of his strongest dties, that the 
enemy was well acquainted with his tetritories, 
and his subjects sollcited to revolt ; being foiced 
by his despenite situation, he detejmined to 
haoud a battle. Accoidingly, having got in- 
telligenoe of the enemy's route, and oonceiving 
hopes of victory from the advantages whidi the 
eoontry gave him, he laised a fbroe as great as 
he eodd, and by private ways got before the 
army of Metellus. 

In that part of Numklia wfaich, upon the 



division of it, fipll to the sbare of Atherbal, 
a river called Muthul, flowlug from tlie south ; 
paiallel to which, at the distanoe of aboufc 
twenty miles, there was a mountain of equal 
length, desert and uncultivated. Between thn 
mountain and the river, almost at an equal 
distance from each, rose a hiU of prodigioos 
heigfat, oovered with olives, myrtles, and other 
trees, sucli as grow in a dry aiid saiidy soil ; the 
intermediate plain was all desert for want of 
water, those parts only excepted whicii border- 
ed upon the river, in wfaich were mauy groves, 
and abundance of cattle and iidiabitants. Ju- 
gurtha took possession oí this hili, which 
flanked the Romans in their march to the 
river, extending his front as fiir as possible ; 
and giving the oommand of the elephaiits and 
part of the foot to Bomilcar, with ofdere how 
to aot, he posted himself with all the hmse and 
the choicest of the foot nearer the mountain. 
Then he rode roun^) the several squadrons and 
battalions, oonjuring them "to summon up 
their iormer bravery, and, mindful of their laie 
victory, to defend themselves and their oountry 
from the Roman avarioe. They were to en- 
gage with those wfaom they had aiready van- 
quished, and foroed to pass under the yoke ; 
and wbo had oniy changed tlicir genend, but 
not their spirit. As for himself, he had done all 
that was incumbent upon a general to do ; had 
secured to them the advantages of the ground, 
whicfa tfaey were well aoquainted with, and the 
enemy a stranger to ; and had taken care not 
to expose them to an unequal engagement with 
an enemy sup^or in number or skili: they 
diould, theiefore, wfaen tfae signal was given^ 
fiill vigorously upon the Romans; this day 
would either crown tfaeir former toils and vio- 
tories, or be a prelude to the most grievoos 
calamities.*' Besides, adrlreasing himself singly 
to such as he rewBided with honours or money 
for their gallant behaviour, he put them in 
mind of his fiivours, and proposed them to 
others as pattems for their imitation. Jn a 
wofd, fae appiíed to all, in a manner suited to 
the disposition of each, and by promises, thieat- 
enings, and entreaties, roused their couiage. 

In the meantime, Metellus descending from 
tfae mountain wttfa his army, witliuut kiiowing 
any thing of the enemy's motions, diMx>vered 
them upon the hill. At first lie did not know 
what to tfaink of so strange an appearaiice ; Ibr 
the Numidian hone and foot were poated 
among the bushes, by nason of tfae lowness of 
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which they were neither altogether oovered 
Dor yet entirely disoemed; the ot)SCurity of the 
plaee, and tlieír owii artiiicial postiire, prevent- 
Ing Uiem from being clearly seen : biit soon 
llndbig tliat it was an ambiish, lie made liis 
army halt a little ; and altering the disposition 
of it, he made the ílank next the enemy tliríce 
as strong as before, distributed tlie slingers and 
archers among the infaritry, placed all tlie 
cavalry in the wings ; and animating them by 
a short speech suitable to tfte occasion, advan- 
oed, in this order, towards the platn. 

But observing ihe Numidians to keep thelr 
ground, without oífering to stir fipom the hiU, 
and fcoring lest, from the heat of the season 
and the scarcity of water, his anny would be 
^fotressed by thirst, he ordered his lieuteiiant- 
general Ruttlius, with the lightranned oohorts 
and a detachment of horse, to march before 
him to the river, and secure a place to encamp 
on; Judging that the enemy would, by frequent 
akirmishes, and attacks npon his flank, endea- 
vour to retani his inarch, and to harass his men 
by thtrst and continual &tigue, as tliey had no 
hopes of suooess in battlc. He then advanoed 
gently, as his circumstances uid situation al- 
lowed him, in the same order as he had de- 
soeiided from the motmtain ; posted Marius in 
the oeiitre, and marching himself in the left 
wing, at the head of the cavalry, which was now 
beoome the front. 

Jugurtha, when he saw that the Roman rear 
kad got beyond his first rani, detached two 
thousand foot to take poasession of tliat part of 
themountain from whence M«tellus had de- 
icended, that it might not serve the enemy for 
a place of security if they werc routed ; and 
then, giving the signal, fell tipon them. Some 
of his men made great slaughter in our rear, 
whilst others diarged us on the ríght aiid lefl; 
they advanced furíously, fought vigorously, and 
cvery where broke our ranks. Ëven those of 
our inen who opposed them with the gi^test 
irmness aiid resolution, were faaffled by tlieir 
disorderly manner of fighting ; being wounded 
at a distance, and unable to rétum biow for 
blow, or come to a close engagement : for the 
Niimidian cavalry, aocording to the instructions 
they had received from Jugtirtha, when any mf 
tlie Roman troops advanced against them, im- 
mediateiy fled, not in close order, or in a body, 
but dispersed as wide as possible. As tJiey 
oould not, howevcr, by tliis meaus discourage 
08 from ptu-suing them, yet, being superíor in 
9 



ntimber, they diaiged ns either Sn lliink nr 
rear ; and when the hiil aeemed more 
nient to fly to tlian the plain, thelr hones, 
anca<;tomed to it, made their way more easíly 
tlirough the thickets ; whilst ours, not belng 
used to siich roiigh and diflScult places, couid 
not follow them. 

The whole transactlon, indeed, aflbrded 
spectade varíous and perplexed, dtsmai an 
^ocking; some flying, others pursuin^: aïí 
separated from their fellows ; no standard kepc 
to; no ranks observed; every one stBnding 
upon his defence, and repulsing his adversary, 
wlierever he was attacked; arms and darts, 
horses and men, enemies and felIow-ciUaens, 
blended together in wild oonfiuáon; noCiiing 
acted by counsel, nothing by Bttthoríty, ÍMii 
chance over-ruling every tiúiig : so that thougli 
the day was íár spent, the event was siiii un- 
certain. At last, both sides being &tigued 
with fighting aiid tlie heat of the day, Meteilus, 
perceíving the Niunidian vigour abated, railied 
his men by degrees, restored their ranits, and 
posted four legionary cohorts a^aiust the ene- 
my's foot, a great part of which had, ttirougli 
weariness, retired to the rising grounds for 
repose. At the same time he entreated and 
exhorted his men not to lose their courage,iior 
sufier a flying enemy to be victoríous ; adding, 
that they liad no camp nor casties to fly to, biit 
tliat all their hopes were in their anii& Nor 
was Jugtutha, indeed, in the meantime inao- 
tive, but rode aboiit,animated his men, na iew e d 
the figiit, aiid at tlie head of a seiect body, made 
ali possible efforts ; supported his men, where 
tliey were pressed; diai^ed tlie enemy vi- 
gonnisly, where they wavered; and wfaefv 
tliey stood firm, annoyed them with darts ai a 
distance. 

Thus did tiiese two geoerais oootend; both 
excelient oflioerB and equaily matched, but uii» 
eqtialiy supportedL Metelius had brave meo» 
but a bad siUiation ; Jugurtiia iiad every other 
advantage but that of soldiers. At ia^ the 
Romans, oonsideríng that no plaoe of refiúge 
was left tiiem ; that the enemy avoided every 
opportimity of engaging, and that night ap- 
proached ; advanced up the hiU, acooiding U> 
orders, aiid made themseives masters oif it 
The Ntunidians, having Íost tlits post, wef« 
routpd and piit to flight, but few oi them slain : 
their owti swiflness, and our 1)eiiif unacquBintrd 
with tiie cotmtry, saved most of them, 

In tite mcautíme, Bomilcar, to whiHn Jti- 
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guitlHi, 118 we liave already re]ati*d, had given 
Uie Gomniaiid of the elepliants aod part of the 
iotíLy when he saw that Rutilius had passed 
him, drew down hismen gently into the piain ; 
wfaere^ withoHt being intemipted, he drew them 
np in ord*T of batde, as the exigenqr re<|nired, 
wiiilst tliC lieutenant-general was murching 
with great haste to the river, whither the ooii- 
sul had sent him ; nor did he neglect to inform 
himself of what the Romans were doing on 
every side. As soon as he had leamed that 
Rtttilius was encamped, aud firee firom all ap- 
prehenslons of danger ; and peroeiving that the 
noise of the battle, wherein Jugurtha was en* 
gaged, grew greater ; fearing lest the Ueute- 
nant-general, upon discovering the matter, 
thoold retum to the relief of our men in dis- 
tress, in order to obstrud his pasjtege, he 
extended hb front, which l^efore, distmsting the 
bravery of liis troqps, he iiad formed dose and 
compact; and in this oider advaneed to the 
camp of Rutilius. 

The Romaiis oi* anudden peroeived a grpiit 
doud of dust, whioh at ílrsi they supposed was 
nised by the wínd driving the dry soil ; for the 
ooontry being covered with bushes hindered 
their view of the Numidians : but ol)8er>*hig it 
to continae constant, and approach nearer and 
nearer as the army moved, thij peroeived ^iduit 
the cause of it was ; and flyiiig to iheir amis, 
drew up before the camp, acooiding to orders. 
^en the enemy was come up, tbey enooun- 
tered on IxAb sides with terribie shouts. llie 
Nomidians matntained the figfat as iong as they 
thoilight their elephants oould he of any service 
to them ; but when they saw them entangied 
among the braiiches of the trees, and sunxxuid- 
ed by oor men, ihey betoc^ themseives to 
fligfat, and throwing away their arms, escaped 
most of them unliurt, peitly by the advantage 
of tlie hill and pQitly by that of the night 

Four elephants were taicen ; the rest, forty 
iu numljer, were all slain. The Romans, how- 
ever, thougfa fisitigued with tlieir march, with 
fortifyfng tiieir camp, and figfatlng ; and though 
all higiily pleased with their success, yet, as 
Meteilus tarried beyond their expectation, they 
advanced resolutely in order of battie to meet 
him : for such was the Numidian subtilty, as 
to leave no room for inactivity or remlssness. 
When they were at a small distance from one 
anothf r, ns the night was daric, the noise on 
ooth sides grratly alarmed each wtth the ap- 
preliensions of bu approaching enemy: and 



tíiít mistake ÍBd like to liave prodaced tbe 
most fiitai conseqttenoKS, if bome l.oneuK'U 
des^tched by lioth pajties, had not disco^ered 
the true cause of iL Whereupon ttieir fttir 
was quickly cfaaaged uito gladncss ; the sol- 
diers joytuliy coUed to one enoihrr by name t 
mutuídly reoounted their late exploits: aiid 
every one eztoUing his own gailant beliaviour 
to the skies. For such is the nature of hii • 
man a&irs; upon a victory, even oowards 
may boast ; wliilst a defeot casts reprooch even 
on the bmve. 

Meteilus continued for four days m the same 
camp ; took proper care of the wounded ; con 
ferred the usuai mUitary rewards on sach as 
had distinguished tbemselves in the late en- 
gagements; oommended the whole armyy 
which he assemUed with tiiat view ; returaed 
them his puliiic thaiiks ; then exhorted them 
** to act with equai oourBge in what fiirther 
remained, which was but littie. They had al 
ready Ibuglit soíBciently fbr victory; tiielr 
future 1al)ours would he only to enrich them 
seives witli piundpr.** Jn tbe moantime, how- 
ever, he despatched away deserten, and other 
proper persons, to discover wfaere Jugmtha 
wns ; what he was doiug; whether he was at 
tiie head of an army, or attended only witii a 
few; and how he brooked his defeat Tbe 
king, he found, liad retíred into woods and 
places fortified by nature, and raised an army 
more numerous than the former, biit weak aud 
spiritless; better acquainted with tUling and 
pastuie, than with war : the reason of wfaich 
was, that, upon a defeat, none of the Numidi- 
aus foUow tlieir king, excepting iiis hane^ 
guanis; the rest go wherever they pleaNp. 
N(ir 4s this reckoned any reproach, it ÍMHng tlie 
custoin of the nation. 

Metellus, wfaen he saw that the king's spirit 
was stiU undaunted, that the war was to be 
renewed, whidi oould not be carried on liut 
justas Jugurtha pleased; and moreover oon- 
sidered, upon what unequal terms he engnged 
the enemy, who suffered iess by a de£Efat, than 
he did in defeating them ; he resolved to pur- 
sue'the war, not reguiariy by pitched lioUies, 
but in a diíferent manner. Acooidingly, he 
marclies into the lichest parts of Numidia ; 
revages the oountry ; takes many towns ainl 
castles, that were either slightly fortified or 
witliout garrisoofi, and liums them ; orders Úte 
youth to be put to the sword, and g^ves c^ery 
thing else to the sbldien for spoil. This man- 
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wr flf p tocfi jïii g fltnick nch tnror, UiBt muiy 
wtre gfvcn him ; oorn, and other ms 
plMitílully mpplicd; and gBrriiKMis 
«iflNvd to be plaord wfaerevcf he judfed oqq- 
vcnient Thëie nicmsiires alanned the king 
inore Uian the loat of the bte battle ; fbr he, 
who had no hopes but tn flying before ib, was 
now ibroed to follow us ; and though he could 
not defend his own territories, he wbb oUiged 
to wnge war in thosepossessedbjthe HoniBiis. 
Under this diAculty, however, he pursued soch 
measures as seemed most adviaable. Ue 
oidered the greatMt pait of his anny io oon- 
tinue together, whilst he hfanself, with a select 
boáf of cavah7, pufBued Meielius ; and bj 
maiching in the nigfat4ime through bjr-roads, 
he Burprised such of our meo as were ramUing 
over the oountry ; inostofiHiombeiiigunBnaied 
were slain, niBny wcre taken primiefs, and nooe 
eacaped without being wounded. For before 
any assistaiioe couid be sent them from the 
oamp, the Numidiaiis bad, aooording lo oiders, 

^^ retired to the neighbouríng hills. 

<-^> In the meantime, there was great J07 at 
Rome wtien they hcaid of the manageueiit of 
Metelios; «^how he liad oonductcd himself 
and his army aocordtng to the ancient dlsci- 
pline ; had, hy his bnivery, oome off victoríous, 
though under the disadvantiige of situation ; 
had raide himself master of tfae enemy's coun- 
tiy ; and Ibrced Juguitha, wfaom the in&mous 
oonduct of Aulus had lately renderrd so inso- 
lent, to plaoe ali his hopes of safety in fligfat and 
deserts.** The &eii&te, therefore, appointed 
pnblic thanksgivingB and obiations io the im- 
. mortalgodsforthesucoessoftheiranns. The 
city, before fuil of anxiety for the event of the 
war, wa» now fïill of joy, aiid nothing was to 
be hesrd but the pmises of Metellus ; which 
made him exert more vigorous efiirts to obtain 
a oompiete viciory : witfa whicfa view fae pushed 
ail his measures with Ihe utmost diligenoe, stiU 
guarding, however, against any surprise from 
tfae enemy; and remembering, tliat after giory 
oomes envy. Thus the more renowned fae 
was, the more vigilant fae became ; nor, sinoc 
tfae late unexpecled attack finom Juguitfaa, 
would fae sufier fais men io spnad Uieinseives 
over the country in quest of plunder. Mlien 
be stood in need of com or fonige, fae detacbed 
ali the ca^-Blry, with some faands of foot, to 
guard it. One part of the army fae commanded 
jiimspll^ and MBríiis the otfaer ; tfae oountry wiis 
lald waste morp by fire tlian depredations. 



Tfae two bodies of the army 
sepantely, but at a flmall distBnce frofn eneh 
otber; and when there was oocaáon for it, 
they uniied ; but in order io sprrad terrar and 
desolation the fiuther, they acied apari. Jn- 
gintfaa all this time foUowed them iqM» the 
mountains, watdiing some &voiirBble oppor- 
tunity or situation io attack them ; and wiieii- 
ever he heard whteh way they intended lo 
mardifhe destroyed the foiage and tfae spríngs 
of wfaich there was great scBrcity. One 
while he piesenied hiraseif to Meieilus» anoCÍHT 
to Marius ; sometimes he feli npon thelr rrar, 
and then presently drew off to the hills ; hy 
and by he attai'Jced them ag&fai, now in ooe 
quarter, now in another; neitiier venUurin|r a 
battle, nor sullering tliem io be quiei ; but only 
endcavouring to hinder the executlon of their 
■ deslgns. 

^^^en the Roman geneiai peroeivcd thal he 
WBS haiassed by tlie artfui managenient of tfae 
enemy, wfao avoided nii oocasioiis of giving 
him Initie, he determined io lay áege to Za- 
ma, a very oonsideTabie dty, and tlie buiwark 
of tfae kingdom cn tliat side ; supposing that 
Jugurtha wouid not fitíl toadvanoe to the n4ief 
of his#ubjects in tiiat distreas, and tfaat an 
engHgement wouldtliereupon ensoe. But Jo- 
guirtliB, imving got inteliigence of this design 
from the deserters, icached Zama by grpat 
marches before Meielius ; enoouraged the in- 
haÍMtants to defend tlieir waiis, and relnlbroed 
them with a ÍMidy of deserters, wfao were tfae 
most desperote of á9i fais forces, as they durst 
not betniy faim. He promised, besides, that he 
would retum in dtie tíme to tlieir asóstanoe at 
tfae facad of an army. Having tfaus regulaied 
fais affiiirs, lie witlidrew inio tlie mosi soiitary 
piuts of tfae country ; and soon after htíng in> 
formed thai Maríus, with a few oohorts, was 
sent finom tfae army as it mBrcbed, io hriBg 
provisions fiNim SicGa, wliicli wns the first town 
iliat revoited from him after fais defeat, he 
went tfaitfaer by nigfat, witfa a seiect boc^ of 
liorse, and attacked tfae Romans jusi as they 
were retoming ttirougfa tiie gate. At the 
SBine tiae lie caiied aloud to tlie inlialNtants, 
** to lad upon tfae oohorts in the rear ; that 
fbrtmie ptesented tiiem with Bn opportunity of 
performhig a noble achievement; wfaich if 
tliey did, tliat h( shouid for the future rnjoy 
his kiii^um, and they thfir iilieities in sairty.'* 
Aiid luid not Maríus advaiioed tbe stBndanis, 
aiid got speediiy out of the iown the gnvTti st 
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pnrt of the inhabitants, if not all, woiild crr- 
tauily b»ve changed sides ; such is tlie in- 
constancy of the Numidians. i*ut Jugurtha'si 
troops, who, being animated by him, liad 
for a sliOrt time maintain<>d Uie figlit, finding 
theroseives pressed by the Komans with supe- 
rtor vigour, fled with Uie loss of a few of tlieir 
nien, aiMÍ Maríus arríved before Zama. 

lliís town was built on a plain ; better for- 
tifit'd by art tlian nature ; well /umished with 
every thing neceRsaiy ; and abounding with 
men and arms. Meteilus, iiaving regulated 
every tiiing as tbe occasioa and undertalLing 
rpt]uired, surrounded it with his army ; a»- 
signed his lieutenants their sevenii posts of 
ooromand; and then, upon a signal given, a 
great sliout was laised at once from ali quar- 
ters. This, however, did not terrify the Nu- 
midians, who waited tlie attadk without any 
disorder, fuli of aidour and resolution. Ao- 
coidingly the enoounter began; our men 
fought each acoording to his inclination ; some 
at a distance, with stones and slings; some 
witbdrew after tliey liad attacl^ed, and oUiprs 
came úi their place; one while they under- 
mined the walls, another tliey endeavoured to 
ficale them ; all eager to engage the enemy in 
close fight. The townsmen, on the other 
hand, rolled down stones on those who came 
nearest elie wííIIs; and discharged darts,' 
ifeakes, and Iwming torches of pitch and sul- | 
phnr upon them. Nor were such of our men 
as lcept at a distanoe through fear, the more 
secure for it ; most of tbem being wounded by 
weepons thrown by engines, or by foroe of 
anii. So tliat the cowards were exposed U> 
equal danger with the Imve, without'slmring 
their glory. 

Duríng tbis contest at Zama, Jugurtha, at 
the head of a great Ixxly of troops, surprised 
the F.oman camp, and by reason of the negli- 
gence of the guard, who apprehended nothing 
iess than an attack, liroke in at one of the 
gaies. Our men, struck with sudden conster- 
nation, oonsulted their aafety, each acoording 
io his ciiaracter : some fled, others liad recourse 
to their arms, and many of them were wounded 
or slain. Of ali tlie number, tiiere were only 
i^rty wbo acted like Romans : tliey, forming 
theroseives into a Ixxiy, iook posRetvion of a 
lising ground, which they maintained against 
the most vigorous effbrts of the enemy to dis- 
possess them ; and even retumedthe darts tliat 
were thrnwn at tiicm, wliich did the more ejc- 



ecuUon, as they wcre ftw agaibst nany. If 
tiie Numidiaas ventured iiearer tliem, then they 
exerted their utmost bnivery ; shiyhig, routing, 
and putting them to flight. 

lu tiio uieaut'imt , whilst Meteliuswascarry^ 
íng 00 tlie siege of Zama with great vigour, lie 
lieuid a noise and shouting behiiid him, iike 
tliat of BD enemy ; and tuming his horse, ob- 
served men flying towards hiro, a ci'rtain proof 
that they were his own. W'herefore he im- 
mediately scnt ttie whole cavairy to Ihe OBmp ; 
and soon afier C. Marins with the auxiiiary co- 
horts, oonjuring him with tears, *' by their mu- 
tuai friendship, by bis regard to the public wei- 
fiire, not to suffer soch a stain to rest upon a 
viotoríous army, nor the enemy to escape with- 
out taking ampie vengeance upon thenu" 
Maríus quiddy executed his orders. 

Jugurtha now found himseif and his men 
emliarrBssed in our entrenchments : some 
tfarew tliemselves over the raropari; the rest» 
striving io get through the gaies, which were 
too narrow, obstructed one miother; so that 
af ter the loss of a great many men, he betook 
himseif to his strong holds. Meiellus, noi 
siicceeding in his attempt upon tbe iown, re- 
tumed bi the evening with his army to the 
canip^ 

liie next day, before he returoed to renew 
the assault, he posted all his liorse withoui tbe 
camp, with orders to guard that side on whidi 
he expected Juguitha would appear ; and hav^ 
iiig distríbuted the guard pf the gates and the 
adjoining posts amongsi tlie tribunes, he ad- 
vanoed to the iown, and mBde an assault upon 
the walls as he bad done the day before. Ju* 
gurtha in the meantime, ief|ving his coyert, feii 
suddenlyuponourmen. Those of the advanced 
groard l)eing samewhat terrified, were put into 
disorder, but quickly relieved liy the rest ; so 
that the Numidians oouid not have maintained 
their ground any longer, if their foot, mixing 
witli their horse, had not done great executkm 
among us ; for the horse, trusting to the assia- 
tanoe of the foot, did not ciiaige as formeriy, 
advancing and retiring by turas, but pressed 
forward with greai vigour, grappied with our 
roen and broke them ; then delivered them up, 
iriien nigh conqnered, io be despatched lyy thdr 
iight^imed fooi. 

During this very time there was aahaip oon- 
flictat Zama : the iieuienBntsand tríbunes made 
prodigioiis effinrts in their seveiai posts; ail 
placing their hopes of victory in their aim 
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btaverjr, nthpr than in the tiasístiuice of otheEs. 
The townsmen, too, made a vlgorotis resistonoe, 
boklly repnlsing our men, and defending them- 
telves resolutely In everf quarter. They were 
more eager, indeed, on Irath sides, to woimd the 
enemy than to protect themselves. A oonfosed 
noise of exhortations, sboiits of joy, and groans, 
arose continually; the din of arms reeched 
the skies, and darts ílew thic^ on every side. 
Itiose wfao defended the walls, when they found 
the fory of the besiegers ever so little abated, 
▼tewed the engagement of the cavalry witfa 
greatearnestness: and acoording as Jngnrtfaa 
pKvaÍled or not, you mlght have observed their 
Joy or ooncern : nay, asif theycoiildfaavebeen 
heaid or seen by their fpends, some advteed 
tfiem, others enoounged them, making signs 
with their haiids, and moving their bodies this 
iray andthat, as if they faadbeenavoidfaigdBrts 
or throwing them. When Marius, who com- 
manded in tfaat quarter, observed tfais, fae pur- 
posely slackened his attack, as if he had iost 
tli líopes of snooess, ond suíferrd them to view 
the engagement at tfae camp witfaout intexrup- 
tíon. Then, whilst their attention was closely 
engaged, he made a sudden and vigorous asouilt 
npon the walls ; and the soldiers had almost 
gained the top of them with iheir scaling lad- 
ders, váken tfae townsmen flying to their defence, 
poured down upon tfae besiegers stones, íSre, and 
all sorts of weapons. Our men sustained ali 
tfais for a whlle ; but some of the iadders breek- 
faig down, and tfaose vidio stood upon tfaem 
tumbling faeadlong, the rest rotrrated eacfa as 
he cottld, the gveatest part of them covered with 
woands, few esoaping unfaurt At last, níglft 
put an end to tfae cpmbaL 

Metellus, finding that his attempt upon the 
town was unsnooesBAd ; that Jngurtha was de- 
termined not to engage, uniess by surprise, or 
wfaere fae faad tfae advantage of tfae ground, and 
that the summer was already over, leffc Záma, 
and plaoed gairiMns in those cities whicfa faad 
revolted to him, and were strong by nature or 
well fortified ; then put his anny into wfaiter 
quarters in those parts of our province where it 
benlerB upon Numtdia. Nor did he spend his 
tfane there, as othen faad done, in luxury and 
inaatlon ; bnt finding wfaat small progr css he 
made in the war by figfating, fae foimed a de- 
sign to defeat the king by employing the treach- 
ery of hls friends against hfan faistaMÍ of arms. 
Aooordfaigly he applies to Bomiloar, who faad 
faeen at Rome with Jugurtfaa, and being ar 



niigned for the murder of Blasshm, had fied 
from tfaence to evade his trial, abaiidoning his 
sureties. This man, wfao had tfae best qppor- 
tunityofbetniying tfae king upon aocount of 
his greot intimacy witli hfan, Metellos prevailed 
upon, by the foroe of promises, to oome, fint to 
a private conferenoe with hfan ; then, pledging 
liis bonour, ** tfaat if be would deiiver to faim 
Jngurtfaa dead or alive, he would piociire him 
fais paidon irom tfae senate, witfa tfae enjoymrat 
of fais wfaole fertune ;* he easily persuaded tbe 
Numidian, wfao was naturally fiiithleas, and 
likewiae afraid lest, if a peace was conchidêd 
with the Romans, he shoold, by the aitides of 
it, be delivered up to ponishment. 
f O^fiomOcar, as soon as fae found an oppaftmnty, 
afecosted Juguitfaa, wfaen fhll of anxiety, and 
faimenting fais lot ; and wHfa tears In fais eycs 
piessed and conjuied Irim, "to consult at last 
fais own safety, that of bis cfaildren, and tfae Nu- 
midlans, who faad been so aealoosly devoted to 
his servioe. He begged of hlm to consider, 
that he faaíi been defrated in every engage- 
ment ; that liís country was faiid wasie; many 
of fais subjects taken ; many of tbem slain ; the 
strength of fais kingdom exfaausted ; tfaot he 
faad alreedy suflfeteniiy tried the bravery of hís 
troops and the incUnatkm of foitune, aiid oogfafc 
now to take care lest tfae NumldiBas, whiisthe 
thus delayed, sfaould provide for their ova 
safety." By these and the like ai^guiiients he 
prevailed upon the king to surrender. Aooard- 
ingly ambassadón were sent to Metellosb toiec 
him know tliat Jugurtfaa was leady to submit 
to whatever fae should desiro, and to deliter 
himself and hiskingdom abaolutely to his dis- 
posal. Metellus forthwith ordered all those oí 
senatorial rank to be summoned fnm their win- 
ter quarters, and advised wíth them, and others 
whom he thought proper to consult upon the 
occasion ; acting herein aoooidtng to ancient 
usage. Tfaen, agreeably to an oider of the 
cooncil, fae sent deputies to Jugortha, com- 
manding faim, *< to deliver up to tfae Romaas 
two hundred tfaousand pounds of rilver, all his 
elepfaants, wlth some hones and arms." This 
being immediately complied wttfa, fae oránré 
*<ali our deserten tobe broughtfalm in cfaatns." 
A great part of them were brougfat aoooidingiy ; 
the rest, wfao were but few in immber, had flfd 
fer refuge to Boochus kfang of Manritania, 
upontheflrstappeaiuioeofasuimider. When 
Juguitha, thus stHpped of his arms, men, and 
^ money, wan h*mself summoned to HsiAnm to 
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mmQder to Uie oonsul, he began again to 
ciange his minii, aud to dread ihe puni»hment 
whieh he was conscious to himself was due to 
liiB crimes. Many days were spent hf him in 
icresolution : one while he prefened any tenns 
vhatever to wur, being tired with cakmiiies ; 
aiiother, he oonsidered what a temble fali it 
WBS from a ttirone to servitucle : but at last he 
dctermined io renew tlie war, after he had 
needlt^y di\eí»U'd liimself uf su cons'4er»blea 
iwrt of his strength. llie senate at Rome, tuo^ 
having met to coiisult about the distribution of 
pniviuces, liad, during this junctUKs deereed 
Nufflidia to Meteilus. 
\s <:> AlMiut tlie same time, aa C^ Marius, who 
happeued to be at Utica, was sacrificing to the 
guds, he was told by a divÍDer, *^ that great and 
wunderful things were presaged to him ; he 
aliuuid tiiereforo pursue whatever designs he 
had funned,aiid trust the gods for their suooess; 
he ui.'giit try fortune as mueh as he pieased, ali 
ititi uiidertai^iiigs would suooeed. Now Marius 
ïiitii ÍK-eu ioug setsed with an aident desire of 
tiie cuiisuiship, aud liad indeed every quaii&- 
Qiiiuii áir ubáiining it, exoept tiiai of a nobie 
dt*sct la : he liad iudustry, probity, vast lcnow- 
i«^lge in war, great spirit in bettie, uncomniQii 
subríi'ty, a soui tliat disdaiiied to lie endaved U> 
ri4!i.eai or pieasuxe, and wiUcii oniy tldrsted 
bfu-r giury. He was bom at Arpinum, wliere 
iie pasiïed his chiidhood ; andas soon as he was 
of age to liear ainis, he did not give himseif up 
u> the study of (irecian eioquence, nor to ttie 
deiicacies of Rome, but to tlie iile of a soidier ; 
<ud thus, in a sliort time, did tiiis exoeiient 
geiiius, by a proper oourse of discipiine,acquire 
a mastrrly iuiowiedge in war : so tiiat when he 
inade his first suit to tiie peopie for the milltary 
tríbuneship, tiiough tiie greatest pait of them 
did not iuiow his fiioe, iiis chancter was so weii 
kiiown, that iie oblained it liy the voioes of ali 
tlie tríbes. After tluit, he mounted stiii higher ; 
and in every oíBce wlúch he bore lieiuived so 
weli, tfaat he was aiways thouglit to deserve a 
greater. Yet Aiaríus, with ali his merít, tiii 
this time (for ambitian ufterwards huiried him 
jnto strange exoesses) liad not dered to stand 
fior the oonsuiship. For thougli tlie people at 
that tíme conferred aii tife otlier offices, thatof 
oonsui the nobiiity engrossivL to themseives : 
ewwf new man, liowever renowiied or distin- 
g^uisiied liy his merít, waa redumed tiy them 
ttnworthy of tlut supreme magistracy, and, as 
It wtn, a profiuie pcfBon* 



When Mdríus perceivcd that the aiiswer 
from the diviner was agreeabie to his own in- 
ciinations, he petitioned M^teiius for ieave to 
go to Rome to stand for the consuiship. Me- 
teiius, thoiigh he iiad a greatdeai of virtueand 
ÍMMiour, and other desiialiie quaiities, yet poa- 
sessc<l a haughty and disdainlui spirít, Uie com- 
mon fiiiliug of tlie nubiiity ; he was, tlierefore, 
at first atmck with so extraordinary a request, 
cxpcpssed hiH grebt siurprise ui iiis designs, and 
adviaed hiw, as in Jrieiidship, "^ notto entertaia 
such unreasonttfaie views, nor suffpr his mind 
to lie exalted aiiove liis station ; it did not lie- 
oorae every man toa^ire after every tliing ; he 
oughi to lie oontented with his present cond^ 
tion ; Ui a word, he ougiit to taltá care not to 
demand tiiat of tlie Roman peopie which tiiey 
miglitjuatiyrefuse lam." When, after tliese 
and tlie iiÍLe remonstranees, iie stiii fouiid 
ÍMUríus steady to tás purpose, lie promised te 
giant liis request, as soou as the oonditiou of 
pubiicaffiiirB wouid aiiow iiim. Afier Uiis, as 
lie stiii continued to urgehispetition, Meteiius 
is reported to have told him ; *< that he liad no 
need to be in such a hurry, for that it would be 
tíme enough for liim to stand for tbe consulship. 
when his son waa of age to join with him/ 
This youUi waa then alxiut twenty years of age 
and serving uoder liis &ther, but liad no ooii^ 
mand. 

This fired Maríus with a more ardent desire 
of olidiining the consulsliip, and higiiiy in« 
oeiisedhimagainst Meteiius ; so that hebiindiy 
foiiowed the dictates of ambitíon and resrnt- 
ment, the worst of oounseliors. He did and 
said every thing tiiat oouid promote his views : 
tie gave grrater iiiieity to the soidiers uiider 
iiis oommand in their winter quarters Uiaa 
fiNmeriy ; he hiTeigfaed severeiy to our traders, 
then in great numbers at Utíca, against Metei- 
ius's manner of condnotmg tiie war, and boasted 
greaUy of liimseif ; *'that were but ijaif the 
army under liis command, be wouid in a few 
days have Jugurtlia in chains: tiiat the consid 
proloiiged the war on puipose, lieing a vain 
nuiii, possessed of Itíngiy pride, and fond of 
commaiMÍ.'* Aii which was Uie more readii]p 
lieiieved by those traders, aa they had sufered 
in Lheir fortunes by the long oontinuance of Uie 
war ; and to an impatíent spirít, no measures 
appear expeditíous enough. 

There was, liesides, in oiur aniiy a Numidiaa 
named (iauda, Uie son of Maoastabsi, nnd 
gnuidson of Masiuissa, whom Micipsa iiad ap> 
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|>ii i(i4\I iK'Xi Urk Ui \é\s liiitiic'diiite ...«^«,»19, 

JM' wuo'ie budtly disoidrn luid impaired Uie 

C.cuitifft ot liis mind. Tltiï inan liad appl ied 

to AieU lltis for a &«at next him, aiid afuTwurds 

tur a troop of Homan lione for his guard, aiid 

wa« dfníttl botli : the seat, because it was oon- 

ferrrd on iione but those whom the Roman 

peo|)le dlsttngiiislied with the title of kings ; 

tlie troop, because it wouid be an afttmt to the 

Roman hone to be body guards to a Numi- 

dian. This double refiml filled his mind with 

diïcontent, in the height of wfaich Maríus ac- 

ooatpd him, and prompted him to seek revenge 

Ibr the aí&onts put upon him by the general, 

promisifig him his aasiatanoe. By soothing 

•peeches he fiiled the imagination of the man, 

wlMwe faculties were weakened hj diseases, 

witfa a hígfa oonceit of fais own dignity, extoi- 

ling him ** as a prince, a penon of givat im- 

portanoe, tfae gTandaon of MaainisBa ; one wlio 

wouid ÍMthwith get the kingdom of Numi^ 

dia, were Jugurtlia once taken or sUÍn^ wfaich 

wouid presently faappen, if fae faimaeif was 

made oonsul, and faad tfae management of tlie 
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war. 

liy tfaese means, not ooly Gaiida, but tfae 
Roman lcnights, soldien, and tnidersi were all 
eiig8gi*d, some by Marius, most of them by 
tlietr hopes of a speedy peaoe, to write to their 
f riends at Rome conoemhig tfae war, witfa se- 
vere invectives against Meteiius, and to desire 
Maríus might Ix» made genemL Tfaus the oon- 
ftiiÍTiliip was soiicited for faim by great numben 
of men, in a manner higfaiy bonourebie to 
htm. The peopie, too» at thta juncture faav- 
i>*g giv<^n a deep wound to tfae power of the 
nobiiity liy the Mamiiian law, were proceed- 
ing to raise plelieiaiis to tfae cfaief magis- 
tracies ; so tlut every tfaing &voured tfae views 
of Marius. 

.Jugurtiui, in tfae meantime, liaving dropped 
fais purpose of surrendering, and liegun tfae war 
aírpsfa, made preparations for it witfa tfae utmoat^ 
diligence and despatcfa. Ue raised an army ; 
endeavoured by tlireats or promises, to recover 
die cities which had revolted from him ; forti- 
fted wfaat places he still faeld ; made or bougfat 
anns and warlike stores, in tfae room of tfaose 
wfaicfa he had perted witfa hi faopes of peace ; 
solicited the Roman siavestojoin faim ; tempted 
tfaose who were in the garrisons with liis money ; 
in a word, he leit nothing unattempted ; raised 
coininotions every wfaere, and pusfaed every 
posbilile measore. Ín coasequcnoe of tliese ef- 



íorts, tlie principDÍ inliabitants of Vacca, 
MeU iius faod pinod a ganrison upon tlie int 
propoatis made liy Jugurtlia for a peaoe, bnng 
wiiiried out wiUi tlie kii)g*s importunities, anii 
íiKÍet^l iioi HÍieiiated from hiiu hi their afieo- 
tions, riitfri'd uito a conspinicy for betnying 
tlie city. I or tlie populace were, wliat thf^ 
genemUy are every wheiv, more especialiy in 
Numidia, inconstaut, seditious, fond of distar- 
bences and innovations, aud enemies lo tiaii- 
quiility and repose. Uaving conctrted their 
scheme, they pitdied upon Uie third ds j fiil- 
Íowingíbr the execuUoo of it; iM'cause that 
being a festíval, to be celeliraU'd Uiroiigfaoat 
all Africa, was tfaougfat a more proper season 
to inspire mirth and jollityi than ftnr and dis- 
trust. Wfaen tfae day came, Uie ooospiniUin 
invited the centurions, tlie military triÍmiHS, 
and T. Turpilius Sifauius, govenior of tfaecity, 
to tfaeir sevend faouses, and hutcfaerpd tfaem aii 
amidst tlie feast, except Turpiiius ; after wfaicfa 
tfaey feii upon tfae soidien, who, as it was a duy 
of rejoidng, were di^rsed over the town, 
without their arms, and under no command. 
Tbe populace joined tfaem, part of them being 
instnicted beforehand by Uie nobility, and 
otbei^ ptislied on by tfaeir passion for sucfa pro- 
oeedings, being faigfaiy pieased wiUi tfae oom- 
motion and tfae noveity of the thing, thougfa 
they neitfaer Íuiew wfaat was transacting, nor 
e reason of it. 

ilie Homan soldien, sUnck with this siid- 
df%i alarm, and not knowing wfaence it arose, 
nor wliat ooutm to take, fled in great confusian 
to tfae casUe, wfaere tfaeir standards and shieids 
iay ; iHit foimd it sfaut and guaided by tlie en^ 
my. Tfae city gates ioo were sbut, to prevent 
tfaeir escape ; and to faeif^teu their caiaraitj, 
the women and cfaiidren witfa great fury poured 
down upon tfaem, from Uie tops of tfae faouses, 
stooes and wfaatever eise came to Uieir faands. 
Being thus lieset with danger in wious shapes, 
witfaout being able to guard against it, and tlie 
Imivest men incapalde of resisting the weakeai 
hands ; tfae wortfaless and tfae worUiy, tfae dnr* 
ing and tfae oowaidly, perisfaed all alike unr&- 
venged Diiring so direful a niassacre, wfailst 
tfae Numidians exercised the utmost rage and 
crueity, and the dty was shut on ali sides, Tur- 
piitus the govemor eacaped unhurt, tfae only 
italian wfao did so : but wfaeUier Uiis was ow« 
ing iD tfac kindness of fais liost, to prívaie com- 
pact,orcfaance,doe8notcÍearíyappear; wfaldi 
way so ever it wasi fae must be ouinidered m a 
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vwtblfssand bifiuoioiis wretch 9'nce \ii 3c great | 
a f Auiraity to tlie state, he pre ferred an iiiglo- 
iuní» liiv M uusmlied honour. 
.^ jvleteilus, when he heard of what had possed 
at Vaoca, vfBs so dreply afflícted, that he did 
iiot appear in pubiic for wme time ; but indig- 
natiou mixing with his grief, he made all pos- 
sible hasle to reveoge tlie injurj. Accocdmn^y 
he drew oot the legion which wintered with 
him, witli as many light Numidian horse aa he 
Gouid get togetlier , aikl maiciiing about sun- 
aet at tlie head of tliis detacliment, he aiTived 
next moming, about the thinl hour, in a cer- 
tain place enclosed on all sides witli small emi- 
nences. There, the soldiers being fatlgued 
with the length of their march, and refuslng to 
€)be7 any further orders, he tnformed them that 
the town of Vaoca was not above a mile off ; 
and Úiat it became them patiently Co endure 
the small rpmaining fiitigue, súice it was to 
take vengeance for the death of their feilow- 
citiiens, the bravest of men, and miserably mas- 
sacred. He likewise generously offered them 
the whole plunder; and having thus rouscd 
theír courage, he placed the cavalry in the 
front, ordering tliem to extend themselves as 
wide as possible, and the foot to inarch in close 
array, conoealing their stendards. 

The inhabitunts of Vacca observing anarmy 
tnarch towanls them, judged rightly at ilrst, 
tiiat it was Metellus, and aocordiugly shut 
their gates ; but when they saw that the lands 
were not ravaged, and that those in the íront 
were Numidlanhone, they next imagined it was 
Jogurtha, and went out with great Joy to meet 
him. Our horse and foot, upon a sudden sig- 
nal given, immediately fell upon them ; some 
cut off the rabble that poured out of the city in 
great numbers ; others hastened to secure the 
gates ; and part setied upon the towers : their 
thirst of vengeance, and hopes of plunder, 
making them forget their weariness. Thus 
the people of Vaoca triumphed only for two 
days in their treachery ; and their city, which 
was great and opulent, was delivered up wholly 
to the fiiry of our soldiers, eager for vengeance 
and rapi ne. Turpilius the govemor of the city, 
wiio, as we have already related, was the only 
one that made his escape, was smnmoned be- 
I foTft Metellus, to answer for his oonduct ; but 

I not dearing himself, he was condemned, sen- 

tenced to be scourged, and then put to death ; 
% punishmeot iníUíáed upon hlm as a rative of 
ÍmSuêu 



AYout fhis timey Bomilcar, at xvliose losti 
gation Jugurtlia hadoffered to *(iitTender,tnough 
he was prevented by fp«r f?x»m do*i!g it, was 
very desirous of brinjpiig about a revolutíou, 
for tlie kiiig and he were filied with distrust ot' 
eacli other. Accordingly he was contriving 
plots for Jugurtha's destructíon both day and 
night ; and, afier revolving a variety of schemes 
in his mind, he took Nabdalsa for his assoclatop, 
a uobleman of great riches and highly beloved 
by his countrymen, who used to commnnd an 
urmy apart from the king, and manage all such 
aí&irs as Jiigurtha, when íatigued with others, 
or engaged in those of grcater moment, coulrl 
iiot despatch himself ; by which means he nc- 
qtiin*d great glory and wealth 

A day was agreed upon by those two for fhe 
ext>cution of the plot, and all other mensiiTea 
wrre lefc to be regulated as oocasion shoiild re- 
quire: upon which Nabdalsa went tothearmy, 
which, agreeably to the king*s orders, he kept 
ín the neighbourfaood of our winter quarters, in 
order to prevent úí mvaging the country with 
impunity. But being afterwards struck with 
the enormity of the enterprise, and prevented 
by fear from coming at the Ume appointed^ 
Bomilcar, who was impatient to acciimplish his 
design, and greatly concemed lest his aasoctete 
should depart from his late engagements, and 
consult his own safety by a discovery, sent a 
letter to him by sudi as he could conftde in, 
^erein he upbraided him with effeminacy and 
want of spirit ; called the gods, by whom he 
had swom, to witness ; and wamed him, '* not 
to tum the rewards ofiiíred by Metellus to his 
own destmction ; Jugurtha's ruin was at hand ; 
the only thing to be considered was wheCher it 
was to be effiected by their bravery or that of 
Metellus; he ought therefore to think with 
himself which he would make choice of, a great 
recompense, or a crael death." 

It luippened, ibat Nabdalsa reoeived this let- 
ter at a time when, being much &tigued after 
a great deal of exercise, he was reposing him- 
self on his bed : upon reading it, he was at first 
filled with great anxiety ; then, as is usuai to 
mlnds burdened with cares, sleep seised him. 
He had in his servioe a certain Numidiau of 
approved fidelity, who was higlily in fiivour, and 
acquainted with all hls designs except this last : 
this man, when he heard that a letter was 
brought, supposing ihat there would be occasion, 
as usual, for his service or cnunsel, went into 
hismaster's tent| and finding him isieefH fook 
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tite IftiAr, wliicii lay ntnfjítgmúj behind hls 
bend oa the pilloir, and rred ii ; and having 
dieoovered the plot, went with all possiUe hasti* 
lo the king. Nabdalfla, who waked soon afipr, 
Buasing his lctter, and bein|r infonned by de- 
Mrten of all that had passed, endeafooml at 
Ínt to liave his aocnser hitemptcd ; but íail- 
Ing in that, he wcnt divectlj to the king, to 
trf to appease him. He allrmed that he was 
prevented from making the disoovery himself, 
bf Um treacherj of his servant ; and with tran 
in hls eyes ooojurpd him, **by their mutual 
firiendsliip, by his &ithful past services, not to 
mupect him of so foul a crime.** To this the 
king returaed a gimcious answer, verjdillrrent 
írom what lie tiiougfat ; and pntting Bomilcar 
to death, with others whofm he knew to lie ac- 
ouapiices in the plot, he suppressed his resent- 
lÉieiit, iest, by mBking any more sacriftops to his 
vengeance, he should oocBsion an insuireclion. 

ï^Vom this time Jqguilha enjoyed no tran- 
quiUity of mind day or night ; judged himself 
insecore in every place, with every penon, and 
upon everjr oocssion ; equally distniked his sub- 
jects and his enemies ; was oonstantlj upon his 
guard ; afirigiited at every noise ; pessed his 
iiights one while bere, another tliere, often in 
plaoes very unsuitable to royal dignity ; some- 
times staited out of hts sleep in the dead of 
iiight, and snatching hia arms, nised an alarm. 
Thus did his feon, like a phrensy, oontinually 
tear and tmnsport him. 

Metellus, when he received intelligence by 
deserten of the &te of Bomilcar and the dis- 
ooveryofthe plot, made prrpaniUons afiresh 
with the utmost vigour, as iif the war had been 
Imt justbeginning. Andas Marius was oon- 
alantiy importuning him fir leave to lie gone, 
he now dismissed him, thinking it improper to 
tmst him, as he served with reluctance, and 
bore hhn personal enmity. At Rometoo, the 
popuhice, when they leamed the contents of 
tlie letten whidi were sent from Africa con- 
ceming Metelins and Marius, were wdl 
pleased with tbe aooounts of both. The high 
quality of the geneml, whidi had hitherto been 
a motive for honouring him, exposed him now 
to the odium of the people ; m^iilst the obscu- 
rity of his lieutenant's bfath reoommended him 
to tneir lavoiir : but stiU the dllferent parties 
were more iidluenoed by their paitiallty, than 
Uie gotMi ur Uad qualities of either. Besídes, 
the íbctious magisUates faiilamed the multitode, 
bf cfaaighig Meéelhii with Gaoitalcrimea, in all 
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thelr harMigues, and highly cetebcBlinír^ ir^ 
of Marius. At length the people were sr teed. 
that tlie mechauics and boors, whoae wliale sob- 
stanceandcrpdit was derived from their daily la- 
bour, quitting their seveial em|doyTnents,erawd* 
edfromaliquaitentoattenduiKm Maríns; aad 
were more conoemed for hisadvanoeineiit, than 
for procuring the necessaries of life to them» 
selves. Hie nobility being thns depressed. the 
consulship was be^owed npon a new maa, 
which had not happened for many years before. 
After this, when the people were asked by 
Manlius Mantinus, tribune of the people, to 
whom they would commit the imnageiiM'ut of 
the war against Jugurtha,they in a iiill assemhly 
aasigned it to Marius, which rendered abotttre 
the decree of the senate, that a little before had 
decreed Numidia io^ MeteUus. 

In the mcantíme Juguitha, finding UbDadf 
bereft of his cunÉdents, most of whom indeed 
had been put to death by him, and tfae miap- 
prehending the iike &te had íled, some to tfae 
Romans, othen to king Boochus, was agitated 
with grrat perplexity of mind, and knew not 
what to do. He saw it was impoasible to oairy 
on tlie war without ministers, and thongtat It 
dangerous to risk the ftdelity of new ones, aAief 
having met with so much treachery in tlie old : 
no scheme, no advioe, no person coold please 
him ; he sfaif ted fais marcfaes, and changed Us 
oflbsen every day ; one wiiUehemovedtowaids 
the enemy, anether towaids the deaerts ; oAe»> 
t'mesheplaoedall his security ín flight, presently 
afber ín arms ; nor couid he determhie wheCher 
the fidelity or oourage of his subjeets was least 
to be oonllded in : thus, whidi way soever he 
tumed hls thoughts, he fiMmd nothing but vei> 
ation and discooragejnent. 

During this irreaolotion, Metellus on a sni^ 
den appeared wlth his army. Jugiirtha ia> 
proved what little tíme he had to draw up fab 
men ia order of batúe ; after which the combnt 
began, and which was maintBined for sqbm 
time where the king fought in penon, but the 
rest of the army was routed and put to íligfat 
upon the ílnt enoounter. The Romans took 
aU their standaids and arms with asmaU num- 
berofprisonm. Theswiftness ofthe Nnml- 
dlans, indeed, in all their engagements with the 
Romans, was more servioeable to them tfaan 
tfaeiranaSi 

Afier this defrat, Juguitha, hhvmt^ ieas 
hopes of sucoeas thaa ever, retired with sdbm 
deserten and part of fals oavalry to tfae daaem 
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acnl Ír^Jiu thenoc to Tiinla, a gnntand wealtliy 
Wwn, where his treasure was chiefly kept, and 
his children educated ín a veiy princely man- 
oer. When Meiellus was informed of this, 
thongfa he knew that beiween the adjoining 
river and the títj he had marched wildemess 
of Mcf miles extent to march through, yet, hop- 
iBg to put an end to the war by the reduction 
of thal tílbff he deiermined to bid deliance to all 
cttfficnltíes, and attempted even to triiunph over 
natnre herself. He therefofe gave oiders that 
tkeusual burdenB flhould be taken fram the 
beasts of cantoge, and that they should be biden 
only with oom for ten days, together with 
leathem bottks, and other utensils proper for 
curyfaig of water. Beskles, he got together 
aU the beasts of bunlen he couid ánd in the 
neighbouring oounCry, and loaded them with 
vessels of every kind, but mostly of wood, pro- 
cored fnrni the cottages of the Numidians. He 
moreover ooraraanded the natives of the neigh- 
bourbood, wfao had snrrendered themselves to 
hbn after the defeat of the king, to fumish 
themselves with as mudi water as thej oould 
corrf, and bring it to a oertain place, whidi he 
appointed, fixing the time for doing it. For a 
•upply to hiraseJf, he loaded his beasts from the 
river, wfatch, as we faave already reiated, wbs 
the nigfaest water to the town : and thus pro- 
vided he advanoed towards Thahi. 

When he was anived at the phice wfaere he 
liad ofdered the Numidians to meet liim, and 
had pitched and fortiíied his camp, such a ílood 
of rain is said to have fidlra as would alone 
have been more than suffielent for the whole 
army. Provislonfl, too, were brougfat him in 
gmtér plctiCy than he expected ; for the Nn- 
midtHns, os is usuai with those who have sub- 
raitted tonéw maaters, had even broo^it more 
than was demanded of tliem. The soldiers, 
from a prindple of snperstition, chose chieáf 
tlic water whlch fell írom the heavens; for 
they imagined they were the objects of the par- 
ticular cáre of the immortal gods, and this 
greatly lieiglitened their oourage. Tlie nezt 
day, oontiary to Jugurtha's expectation, they 
BiTived before Thahi. The inhabitants, who 
imagined themselves siiffidently secured by 
theUr situBtkm, were stnick with astonislunent 
at so atninge aii event ; but nevcrtheless made 
vigorous preparations for defonding themselves, 
at did our men for attacking thein. 

l'he kiiig, tiiinking now that nothing was 
tou hard for Meicllus, who had by liis vigour 



triumphed over arrns, places, scasoiis, nay, 
even over naturc herself, which forces every 
thing else to submit to her, fled out of the town 
in tlie nigfat>time, with his diUdren and great 
part of his treasure. Nor did he ever afu*r 
tarry above a dny or night in one plaoe ; pre- 
tending that it was business which thus hurritd 
him, thougfa in reality, fae was apprehensive of 
treasonable pracUces, wliich he hoped to pn - 
vent by his expectition ; being persuaded tta;t 
such designs were only formed by leisurc aiid 
opportunity. 

Metellus, findlng that the inhabitants wcre 
determhied to flgfat in their own defencr, aiid 
that the dty was strong both by art and iiature, 
sunrounded it with a trench and ramptirt ; tJic-ii 
ordered his men (b rolf the moving maclUnts 
to aii oonvenient plao^ to raise mouiids upoii 
them, and towers iipon tiie mounds, iii order 
to defend the work and those who oonducud 
it. The besieged dkl not íail to make oUiít 
preparations against tliese, audacted wich great 
spirit and vigour ; nothing indeed was let't uu- 
attempted on either side. The Romans at 
length, spent with mudi toil and niany sliarp 
conflicts, made themseives masterB of the bore 
dty, after a forty days* siege ; the wÍMiie spoil 
helng destroyed by the deserters. For they, ta 
soon as tfaey found the walk shaken by the 
battering ramsi, and tlieir own case desperate, 
carried away the gold and silver, with whatever 
else was esteemed Miluable, to the royal pal- 
ace ; and there, after glutting themsdves wíth 
wine and feosting, ttiey oommitted ail to the 
flames, the wealth, the palace, and their own 
lives; inflictiug volunturily upon themselves 
the severrst puiiisitment they could have ap- 
prehended from tlie t'iiiniy, had they fiillen into 
their liands. 

Just wlien lliala wns taken, deputies came 
to Metellus from Leptis, to beg of him that lie 
would send them a gurrison and a goveraor ; 
forthatone Hamilcar, u fiictious nohleman, 
wliom neither tlie power of the magistrates nor 
the authority of the laws was able to restrain, 
was labouring to bring about a revolution ; and 
tliatuniess he sent them present assistance, 
they, the allies of Rome, wouid be in the ut- 
mo6t danger. Tfae people of Leptís had fai- 
deed, at the l)eginntngof the war wíth Jugurtha, 
sent flRt to the ormsul Bestia, and afterwvda 
to Rome, desiring to be admiU4^ to friendship 
and alllanoe with us. Fhnn that tlme, their 
request betaig gnntedy theyoontinuedoiirgood 
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aihí raitliful alHen, and mdily coinplied wiih 
ail thi' orders Uiey reix^ived finom Bestia, Ai- 
bíniLs, and Metellus. Wherefore they easily 
olHaiaed from Uie general what they requested 
of hinu 1" our cohorts of Ligurians were sent 
thither, and C. Annius as gOTemor. 

Tlie city of Leptis was founded hj the Si- 
ionians, who, we are told, quitted their oountry 
on aooount of their civil broils, andcame by sea 
into those parU : it is situated between the two 
Syrtes, piaces so («lled from their quality. 
Hiey are two bays aimost in the eztremity of 
Africa, of unequal bígness, but natuially alike ; 
near the shores of which the sea is very deep ; 
eisewhere it is sometimes deep, sometimes shal- 
low, just as the wind hiqipens io blow. For 
when the sea begins tosweli, andto be agitated 
by the winds, the wavea roU aiong with them 
slime, sand, and sUNoes of a prodigious siae ; so 
that as the wind shifts, the bed of the waters 
changes ; and from this quality of dragging 
their channel they derive their name of Syrtes. 

The inhabitants of this dty have by their in- 
termarriages with the Numidians changed their 
native language, but still retained the greatest 
part of the laws aud customs of the Sidonians, 
which they have done the more easily, lïecause 
of their being at so great a distanoe from the 
Numidian oourt : for betweeA them and such 
parts of Numidia as are weli peqpled ara vast 
deserts. 

Now that Uie affiiirs of Leptishaveied me to 
discoune of Uiis country, it seems not impraper 
to give an aocoimt of a fiimed and suiprísing 
adventure of two Carthaginians :— the place 
puts me in mind of it. 

Whilst the Carthaginians were masters of 
the greatest part of Africa, the Cyrenians too 
were a powerful and weaithy peopie. Between 
them Uiere \a.y a vast tiandy piain, aitogetlier 
uniform, wiUiout river or mountain U> asceitain 
the boundaries of their seveiEÍ teiTitories; 
which proved the occasion of iong and bioody 
wars. After their fleets and armies iiad been 
ofien routed and pui to fliglit on both 
sides, and tiiey liad oonsiderabiy wealtened ooe 
another, apprehending iest some common ene- 
my shottid (áii upon the oonqueron or oonquered, 
boUi equaiiy exiiausted, they came first to a 
cessaUon of arms, tlien to an agreement, tliat 
eadi city shouid send out d^uties at a stated 
time, and that the place where tlif>if m«t sh wld 
be the oommoii boundaiy of tlieir JuminkJiis. 
Two broUien liaving the lame name, that of 



Fhilaenus, were sant from Carthage, and tra* 
velied wiUi great expedition. Thit Cyreniaiis 
advaneed more siowiy, wiieUier from iasiness 
or diance I iiave not been aUe to ieam. Tlib 
much is ceitain, that Uiose paits are sometimes 
impassabie, lieing equaiiy lialiie io be agiiaied 
wiUi tempests os the sea itsei£ I'or wlien the 
wiiid biows liaid in Uiese vast and naked piains, 
the sand being huried firom tiie caith, and 
dríven with a mighty foroe, fills the mouths aad 
eyes of traveiien ; and thos depriving them of 
their sight, hinden them finom prooeeding. Hie 
Cyrenians, finding themseives surpassed in ex- 
pedition, and apprehending a seYere punish- 
ment at home, for liaving oocasiQoed ao great 
a ioss to their oountry, chaiged the Carthagi- 
liians with setUng out before the iimited time, 
made a mightý busUe, and dedared they wouid 
do any thing rather than yieid. Now whcn . 
the Carthaginians desired any other method of 
deciding the matter that was liut fidr, the Cy- 
renians gave them their choioe, <* either of belii^ 
buried aiive in that piace, where they weie for 
fixing Uie boundaiy oi their dominians. or of 
suffering them to prooeed asfiwas they thought 
proper upon the same tefms." The PhiÍKni, 
accepting the ooDdiUon, sacrificed tfaeirpcnoos 
and iives to the good of their oountry, and were 
buried aiive in tliat very spot. There the Car- 
thaginians erecied aitan sacred to theni, and 
instituted other soiemnities in Carthage itaeif^ 
io immortaiise their fame. I now retuni io my 
subject 

Jugurtha, after Uie ioas of Thaia, thinking 
nothing a suffident security against McielÍiB, 
fled with a few attendants through vastdisefts, 
into the oountry of the Getuiians, a brutai u»- 
polished race, and Uien unaoquainted with the 
Roman name. Of these he goi iogether a 
great numi)er, and aocustomed them by d^greea 
to move in ranlLs, to foiiow their standante, to 
obey orders, and to perform ali miiitary exer- 
cises. M oreo ver, by great presents and ^reater 
promises, lie gained over to his interest Uie 
greatest fisvourites of king iioochus ; and. ap- 
piyingtoUie king by Uieir means, prevaiied 
upon him to undertake a war against Úw Ko> 
mans. This was the roore easiiy eflected. be- 
cause Boochus was fiiied wiUi resentnient 
against the Romans, for having refused to ad- 
mit him inio tlieir friendship and ailiaiioe, which 
be had sent ambassadon to Rome to ^'^'re in 
the lieginnjng of our war with JugurUM ; an 
aliiaace, extraneiy advantageous Of luch an 
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occasicm, biit obstnictcd bj a few nobK'incii, 
who, btinded with avaríce, nuide it their custuni 
to tum every thing into sale, whethor honour- 
able or infiimous. Besides, Docchus had, some 
time before, married a daughter df Jugurtha ; 
though such an aliiance is little n>gardedamong 
Ums Numidians and Moors ; for ail iiavp a i lu> 
nility of wives, some ten, odiers more, accurd. 
Íng to tlieir abilities to maintain tliem ; aiid 
theJrkingsconsequentlymoreUianany. Amidst 
sudi a varíety of women, the heart of man is 
distracted; so that none of tliem are looked 
upon as his companion, but all eqgally treated 
with cuntempt. 

Aocofdinglf the kings met with theirarmies 
at a pkice agreed on by both, where, after 
pledging their &ith to one another, Jugurtiia 
aet himself to inflame the spirít of Boochus, by 
rpprcsenting to hún '* that the Romans were 
oppressive,insatiably covetous, and the oommon 
enemies of mankind ; that they had the same 
cause for making war upon Bocchus as upon 
lúmself, and so many other nations, namely, 
their lust of domlnion, which made them look 
upon all independent states as their enemies ; 
that at present they pursued him as an enemy, 
as tliey had, a little before, king Perses and tiie 
Carthaginians ; and that, for tlie future, what- 
ever princeappeared oonsiderable for his power, 
would be treated by them as an enemy." 

Afler having said tliis and much more to 
the same purpose, tliey resolved upon marcliing 
to Cirta, because Metellus had there lodged 
his booty, prtsoners, and bnggage ; whence Ju- 
gurtha tliought that he should find his accowit 
abundently, eitlier in taking the city, or engag- 
ing tlie RoQuins if they came to its rellef. Such 
was the subtlety of the Numidian, who, by tiiis 
irojiatience for action, wanted only to prevent 
Bocchus from entertainUig any thoughts of 
peace; lest, by delays, he might choose some- 
tliing very diilVrcnt from war. 

Aletellus, whrn he received intelligence of 
the amfedrniry ofthe kings, was more circum- 
apect tliHii w!;<-n Jie had only to do with Jugur- 
tha, wiiom lie iaui >o often defeated. He was 
not fonvaiti, as fonncriy, to engage the enemy 
upon all occisions, but, fortifying his camp, 
wait«'d for tl.e kings not &r from Cirta ; tliink- 
ing it better, hs tlie Moors were a new enemy, 
not to fight tlll lie was aoqua'nted with their 
chaiactcr, tlmt 00 he niight do it with tlie more 
advantage. in the meantime he was informed 
Uome tbat the province of Numidia was 



assigned to Marius, for of his being advanoed 
to the consulship he had heaid before. This 
news mortified him extremely, and transported 
hira beyond ali the rules of decency or dignity ; 
insomuch that he could neither refrain from 
tears, nor modemte his tongue. í or, tliough 
he was a man otherKise eminently distiu- 
guished for every noble quality, he wunU'd 
strength of mind to bear up under vextition and 
gríef. Some imputed this weakness to príde ; 
others, to a worthy spirít provoked by bad us- 
agc : many to a deep conoem, that the victory, 
already gamed, should be snatched out of his 
hands. As for me, I havé the greatest reason 
to believe that the advancement of Maríus gave 
him more uneasiness than his own wrongs, and 
that he would have quitted his province with 
less regret, if it had been bestowed upon any 
other than Maríus. 

Not concemíng himaelf therefore any fiirther 
in the war through indignation, and tliinking it 
folly to take care of the interest of anotlieic at 
his own haiard, he despatched deputies to king 
Bocchus, to admonish him, ** not to become au 
enemy to the Roman people wlthout any pro- 
vocation : that he had now a fine opportunity of 
eiitering hito frlendship and alliance with them, 
which ougiit greatly to be preferred by him to 
war. What confidence soever he placed in his 
own strength, that still he ought not to exchange 
oertainties for uncertainties : that it was an 
easy matter to begm a war, but extremely dif- 
fictiit to conclude it : that it was not in the power 
of the same person to undertake and to termi- 
nate it : that the conquerw could only drop it, 
though even a coward might stir it up : that he 
should therefore consult his own interest and 
tliat of his kingdom, and not blend his own 
flourishing chrcumstances with the desperate 
fortune of Jugurtha." To this the king re- 
plied courteously, ** that he too desved peaoe, 
but pitied Jugurtha ; if he were to be included 
m it, they should soon agree." Again the Ro- 
man general sent deputies witJi an answer to 
the demands of Bocchus, who was satisfied with 
some particulars, and rejected othen. Tlitts, 
by sending and retuming deputies, the time was 
spun out, and the war protnicted, n^^reeably to 
Metellus*s desiiv, without any liostilities. 

Maríus, who had been created consid by 
the people with all the pniofs of the wannest 
seal for liis intí'rest. us we V.avr above related, 
when he was likewiw» mnii«' povemor of Nn- 
midia by them, beliavrd tow. rrls (he nobiJity. 
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•|;aiJi^t \%. otu ).< «';i> h t'trtv ir^fl.ly «xasix'nit- 
ed, wiUi mori* furj aiul iittioloiice tluiu ever ; 
fomeiime!» Im* iiUHiiu*d particuÍAr penoiis, som#>^ 
times tke wlioie body. He was coutiuuallj 
'boastiug tbat lie l^ wrested the oonsuiidup 
írom them lilce spoils £rom a vanquished eue- 
mj, with mauj things of the like nature, ail 
to extol himself aud mortiíy them. lu the 
meantime, his principal care was to provide 
everj thing neoeasarj for the war ; he demand- 
ed lecniits for the legions ; aod sent for auzil- 
iaries from foreign Btates, kings, ind aliies. 
He, moreover, aummoned firom Latium aii the 
bravest men, moat of whom he himseif knew 
by their having aerved with liim, so that there 
were but few whose chancters he had ieanied 
firom coounoo fiune ; and even, by the force of 
persuasion, prevaiied upon the dtschaiged ve- 
teians to go along with liim. Nor durst the 
seuate, tliough liis avowed enemies, denj him 
anj th'mg, uay they even cheerfuiiy decreed 
him recruits ; because they imagiued the popu- 
lace wouid he averse to eulist, and so iVlarius 
would either coi be abie to pursue the war, or 
iose the affections of the peopie. But hereiu 
they were diaappointed ; so eagcra desire of 
going with Maríus luid seized most of tiiem. 
Every man ílattered himseif to retum crowned 
with viclory, and enridied with spoii, with the 
like pieasiug thougfats. Marius indeed liad, 
by a speech of his, not a iijttle oontributed to 
raise their expectations ; for, after aii he desir- 
ed tiad been granted liim, resoiving to raise 
recruits, iie caiied au assembiy of the peopie, 
boUi to eiKSounige them to foiiow him, and to 
luveigh against tlie nobility, as he was wont : 
lie then Imrangued them iu the foliowiug man- 
ner: — 

** I know, Romans, that most of those wfao 
apply to you for preferment in the 8tate,.as5ume 
a different oonduct firom wliat they observe af- 
ter tiiey liave obtaiued it. When they are 
candidates, they are active, oondesoending, and 
modest ; wheu magistiates, liaughty aud indo- 
Íeut ; luit to me the contrary oonduct appears 
reasonabie. For in proporlion as the good of 
ihe state is of more importance than tlie con- 
sulsliip or pnetorship, the greater care and at- 
tention is requisite to govem tlie oomroon- 
wealth, ttiau to court its dignities. I am very 
seuaibie wiiat an arduous task is imposed upon 
me Íiy your generous clioice of me ; to make 
preparatioiis for the war, and yet to be spnrinii^ 
of ine trraíury ; to oblíge tliose to srr>e, whom 



yoii would not wiiiingiy offend ; to attifNi (o 
every tiiing lioCh at home and alinmcl ; and to 
perfonn aÍÍ tliis amidat a confedenicy ot envi- 
ous men, eteniaiiy obstnicting your measunrs, 
and cabailing against you, is, O Romans, n 
more difficuit uiidertakíng than can easiiy be 
imaginc'd. Moreover, if others &ii ín the dis- 
charge of their duty, the ancient iustre of 
their fiuniiy, the heroic actions of their anoe»- 
tors, the credit of their kindred and íriends, 
and their uumerous dependants, afford them 
protectioo. As for me^ I have no hopes but in 
myseif; my firmnesaand iutegrity aione must 
protect me, every.other support wouid be of 
iittie avaiL I am weii aware too, Romansy 
that the eyes of all are upon me ; tfaat all faou- 
est, ali candid meu, pieaaed with my siiooessful 
endeavouia to serve the state, wish weil to 
me; butthatthe nobiiity ivatcfa for an oppor- 
tunity to niiu me. Wheuoe I must labour the 
more strenuousiy that you be not ensnared by 
them ; and that they be diaappointed. From 
my chiidhood to this preseut time, my mannrr 
of life has beeu such, that toiis and dangen 
are now habitual U> me. Hie course I pursii- 
ed, Romaus, merely from a dismteraied prin- 
cipie, before you oonfeiTed any &vours upon 
me, I shali be fiir firom disoontiuuing now you 
have bestowed so nobie a reoompeuce. Those 
who piit on the deceitful guise and semhlance 
of virtue, to olitain power, must, mfuaí pos- 
sessed of it, fiud it di&icuit to act witii modeia- 
tion ; but to me, whose whoie iife has lieen an 
uninterrupted series of iaudaiiie pursuits, vir* 
tue, through the force of habity is becoiue iia • 
tural. 

" You have ordaiued that 1 shoold bave the 
management of tlie war against Jugurtha ; ao 
(irdinance highly dispieasing to the nobility, 
Now, pray consider with yourseives, whetfatr 
you had not better aiter your choice, and em- 
pioy upon this, or any other like occasion, oiie 
of the trilie of the nobiiity, a man of an ancit iii 
family, suiTOunded with tfae images of his &h- 
cestom, and who has uever been in the sci- 
vice : see how, upoii such au important occai 
sion, he wiil hurry and be oonfounded, and, ig- 
norant of thc wlioie of his duty, appiy to sonie 
plebeian to instruct him in it. And thiis it 
commonly liappens, that he, wfaom you have 
appointed your generai, is obliged to find 
aiiother froin whoro to receive his orders. I 
myiirit', Konians, know some who, afier tney 
wfre made cunsuls, began to rrad tlie history 
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of oar hnceston , aiid tlie miiitaxy precepte of 
tbeGn*«KA. PrepasterousmeUiodl l'or though, 
in the order of time, the election to oflioes pre- 
cfdes the ezerdse of men, yeC, in the order of 
thin^, qnalifirationg aad ei|«rienoe sliouid 
l*r««ede eiection. 

" Compare me noir, Romans, who am but a 
fM*w man, with theae bangfaty llobies. What 
tlkey oiiij read or liear of, I have seenperformed, 
or performedmyBeif: wiiat they liave gatliered 
fiom booics, I have ieamed in the aenrioe. Nonr 
do 7 ou yourselves judge, wliether pnctioe or 
qieculation are of greatest value. Tliey de- 
spise me for tlie meanness of my descent ; J 
tliem, for tlieír indoience : 1 am uplmided with 
my fortune, they with tlieir crimes. I am of 
opinion that nature is always the same, and 
ecxnmon to ali ; and tliat those wfao liave most 
Tirtue, liave most nolriiity. Suppose it were 
possiUe to put the question to the &thers of Al- 
binus or Bestia, whetlier they would nitiier 
liave chosen me for tiieir descendent, or them ? 
What answer do you thinic they wouid maice, 
Init tliat they should liave desired to have had 
the most desening men for their sons? Inií if 
tliey liave rcasou to despise ine, tliey liave the 
same to despise their anoestors, whose nobility, 
iiice mine, toolL its rise from their miiitary vir- 
tue. They emy my advancement, iet tfaem 
llkewise envy my toils, my integrity, my dan- 
gers ; for by these I gained it. These men, in 
truth, bitnded with pride, iive in suchmanner as 
if they siighted the honours you have to bestow, 
and yet sue fiir them as if they had deserved 
4hem. Deiuded men ! to aspire at once after 
two things so opposite in their natures ; tlie 
enjoyment of the pieasnres of effeminacy, and 
the fruits of a labcrious virtue. When they 
haningue too before yoa, or fai the seoate, they 
empiof tlie greatest part of their eioqueiioe in 
celebraliiig tfaeir ancestora^ and vainiy imagine 
Itiat their expioits reflect a iustre on themseives : 
whereas it is quite the reverse ; for the móre 
iUustrious their iives were, the more scandaious 
is tlie spirltiess and unmanly liehaviour of these 
tbeir descendents. Tfae trutfa of tfae matter is 
piainly this ; the glory aoquired by anoestors, is 
like a iigfat difiiised over tfae actions of tfaeir 
posterity, wfaicfa neither suflers their good nor 
bad quaiitíes to be couoealed This iigfat, Ro- 
mans, is wfaat I want ; bot, what Is miidi more 
noble, I c»n relate my own acbievements. 

*< See oniy how unreasonalile they are I Wfaat 
tJiex arrogaiitiy daim to tliemseives for tfae ez- 



ploits of o Jiers, tltat tliey deny me f«>r my ow» ; 
and wfaat reason do tliey give for it ? why tnuv 
tliis, because i have no images of mý aiicestors 
to show, and my nobiiity is no oider tiian my- 
seií^ wfaich certainiy it is more lionourable 
for one to acquire liimself, tlian to debase tfaat 
wfaicfa fae derives from fais aiicestors. 

** I am very sensíble, that i( they Íiad a mira 
to repiy to wliat I now advance, they wouiddo 
it with great eloquence and aocuracy. Yet, as 
tiiey have given a iooee to tlieir caiumniaUnr 
tcingues upoQ everj oocasion, not oniy agaiust 
me, but iii^ewise against you, ever sinoe you 
have conferred tfais dignity upon me, I was re- 
soived to speak, lest some sfaould impute my 
siience to a consciousness of my own guiit 

^ Tfaougb I am abiindantly satibfied, tbat no 
Gpeecfa wliatever can fauit me i sinoe, if what 
is said be tnie it must l)e to my honour ; if fiilse, 
my life and oonduct wiii oonfute it : but liecause 
your determlnation is bhimed, in ijestowiiip' 
upon me the higfaest dignity of tfae state, aud 
trusting me witfa tbe conduct of affiUrs of sucfa 
importance ; consider again and again, wlietfaer 
you liad not better aiter your cfaoice. 1 caiinoL 
indeed, boast of tfae images, triumphs, or oon. 
suiships of my ancestors, to raise your confidence 
in me ; ''but, if it is neoessary, I can sliow you 
spears, sfcBndaids, oollars, and otfaer miiitary 
presents in great pienty, iiesides scars ot woundi^ 
aii received l>efore. Tliese are my statues; 
these the pfoo& of my nobiiity, not derived from 
ancestors, as tfaeirs are, init sucfa as I have my- 
seif acquired by many toib and dangers. 

« My language too is unpoiished ; but that 
g^ves me smaii ooncem: virtue Bhows itseif 
with suffident deamess. Tliey stand in need 
of the artful colourings of doquenoe, to hide 
the in£*my of their actions. Nor have I been 
instnicted in the Gredan iiterature : why tnily 
I liad iittie inciination to that kind of instnio- 
tion, whicfa did noi improve tfae authors of it in 
the ieast degree of virtue. But J have ieamed 
other tfaings &r more usefui to the state : to 
wound the enemy ; towatch; todreadnothing 
but faifiuny ; equaiiy to undeigocQldandfaeat; 
to Íie upon tfae bare ground ; aod endureat the 
same time faunger and fiUigue. These iessons 
sfaaii anúnate my troops ; nor sfaali I ever lie 
rigorous to tfaem, and indulgent to myseif ; or 
Ixirrow my glory fitnn tfaeir toiis. Tliis is tfae 
manner of commanding that is usefui to tfao 
tfae state ; tfais is what suits the equaiity of dti- 
sens. Fortotreattheaimywitfaaeverity,wfaiist 
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jou tnduAgv younelf In ense atitl plt^aflure, is to 
•c'i Uie tjmut, uot tbe geneial. By a oonduct 
like tliis, your aiicestora gaiued inuiuNtal hon- 
our both to themselves and tlie republic; 
wliicfa our nobility, though ao unlike them in 
their character, relying upon, despise us who 
imitate tliem ; and demand of you all public 
honours, not on account of their penonal merit, 
but as due to their high rank : arrogant men ! 
but widely mistaken. Thetr anceston left 
them evorything m their power to leave them ; 
their wealth, their images, their high renown ; 
but their virtue they did not ieave them, nor 
indeed oould they ; for ít can neither be given, 
nor n*ceived as a gift." 

*< Tiiey cali me aa impolished ill-lired feilow, 
because I cannot entertain elegantiy, liave no 
iMiífoon, aiid pay no higher wages to my oook 
than to my stewafd; every peK of which 
chaf|^e, Romans, I readily own. For I have 
leamed finom my fether and other venerable 
persons, tliat delicacy lielongs to women, la^ 
bour to men ; that a virtuous man ought to have 
a laiger share of glory than ridies ; and that 
arms are more oniameotal than spiendid fiir- 
niture. 

** BiA Íet them sUli pursue wliat is so dear 
aiid deliglitfui to them ; iet them induige in 
wine and women ; Íet them spend their oid age, 
as they diii tlieir youth, in banqueting and the 
Íowest sensuai gratifications ; let them ieave 
sweat and dust, and otlier such things, to us, 
to whom they are more agreeable than the 
most eiegant entertainments. But even tliis 
they will not do; for after having deliased 
themselves by tlie practloe of the fouiest and 
most infimnous vices, these most detestable of 
ail men endeavour to deprive the lirave of the 
rewards that are dueio them. llius, by the 
greatest injustioe, iuxury and idieness, the most 
miijchievous vices, are no ways prpjudicial to 
those who are guiity of them ; at tlie same time 
tliat they threaten the innocent oommonweaith 
with ruin. 

** N<iw since I liave answered these men, 
as fiir as qiy o^ character was ooncemed, 
tliough not so fiilly as their in£unous behaviour 
tieserved, I sliaii add a few words conoeming 
the staie of publíc alBLirs. And first of all, 
Romans, he of good courage as to Numidia ; 
siiice you liave now removed all tliat hitherto 
Mcured Jugurtlui, namely, tlie covetousness, 
ixxapacity, and hauglitiness of our cominand- 
«n. lliere is an aimy tliere iikewise, weii 



aoqnainted wítl tVe oountry, liot indecd mate 
breve tiian fortunate ; for a great peK of H lias 
been destroyed by tlie rapeciousness aad la'i:- 
ness of its commanders. Do you, therefore, 
wlio are of age to bear amis, joiu your efibcts 
to mine, and assume the defenoe of the com- 
monweaith ; nor iet the &te of otheis, or ^lie 
haughtiness of the late commanders, disoon- 
rage any of you : wiien you march, wlien yoa 
engage, I wiii aiways be with you, to direct 
yott liow to acty and to sliare every danger with 
yott. In a word, I shali deslre you to act no 
otherwise in any instanoe, tfaan as yoa see me 
do. Morpover, aii things are now ripe for 
us, — victory, spoil,and glory; and though tfaey 
were unoertain, or at a distaiioe, it would stiii 
lie tiie duty of every good dtísen to assist the 
state. For no man ever itecame immortal by 
inactivity; nor did ever any fiither wish fais 
chiidren might never die, Imt rather tfaat they 
might iive lilLe nsefui and worthy men. I 
shouid add more to what I iiave aireedy saíd, 
if words oouid inspire cowards with bravery ; 
for to the vaiiant I think I have said cnough." 

Marius, upon deiivering the speech, finding 
the minds of the people animated, ordered pn>- 
visions, money, and other necessaries for the 
war, to lie eml»rked with aii expedition ; and 
sent liis iieutenant A. Manlius along with 
them. In the meantime lie himsrif was em- 
pioyed in ievying troops, aooepting aii who 
were ínciined to go, without observing Uie an- 
dent method of enraiiing those of oertiiin ciasses 
oniy. The greatest part of them oonsisted of 
sudi as were, upon aooount of tlieir poverty, 
exempted fitim liearing arms : which conduct 
of his some imputed to the scarcity of better 
men, others to a design of making his oouft to 
the ralihle, to wfaom he first owed his repnta- 
tion, and tlien his advancemenL Add to this, 
that to one who aims at power, the most needy 
are the properest assistants ; since tlH.*y liave 
no property to lie solidtous alxHit, and tliink 
every thing honooraliie that is gainfui. Ala- 
rius, setting sail for Africa, witii a number of 
troops somewiiat greater tlun liad lieen de- 
creed him, in a fcw days arrived at Utica. 
There tiie army was deiivcred up to him by P. 
Rutiiius, iieutenant-generai to Metelius; for 
Metelius avoided tlie sight of Mariits, that he 
miglit nut liehoid what lie never couid bear to 
hcar. 

The oonsuÍ, having completeci his iegions 
and auxiiiaiy coliocts, marehed into a fieftile 
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>,aboiiiidiiig tn plunder: wherr, wluit- 
«irer he tock, he be^towed upon the soldien». 
IWn he aasailed such furireasea and towns as 
were noi Terj strong by nature, nor well gar- 
risoned ; and had frequent skinnishes indifi^r- 
entphices. In the meantime the new-raised 
8Ql<iiers leamed to Join in an encounter without 
fear ; they saw Úiat sudi as íled were either 
taken or shHn ; that the biavest were the most 
•ecure ; that by arms, our iiberty, our country, 
ourparents, and every thing else were pro- 
tected, and glorf and riches acquired. Thus 
in a alu»t time the new men matched che ve> 
ierans, and the bcavery of both became equai. 

The two Itings, as soon as they had notice of 
the arrival of Marius, retired each into piaces 
ofdifficultaocess. Thiswastheoontrivanoeof 
Jugurtha, who by this means hoped that the 
enemy would disperse, and so afiord him an op- 
portunity of falling upon them ; supposing tiiat 
the Romans would, like most others, become 
more remiss and licentious when their fears were 
removed. 

Metellus in the meanUme, upon liis retum to 
Rome, was received, oontrary to his ezpecta- 
tions, with the greatest demonstrations of joy 
and a^ction ; being equaliy dear to the com- 
mons and seuate, now that the popular odium 
had suÍMided. As for Marius, he showed great 
activity and prudenoe in observing the enemy's 
measures and pursuing liis own ; in coiisider- 
ing what might tend to promote or obstruct 
either; informing himself of the separate 
marches of the two idngs ; and preventing all 
their roachinations. He suffered no remissness 
in his own army, nor rest nor securíty hi those 
of the kings ; insomuch that, having frequentiy 
attacked both the Getulians and Jugurtha, as 
tliey were carrying off the plunder of our ai- 
lies, he always routed them ; and even forced 
the king himself, not fiir from Cirta, to cast 
away his arms and fly. But when he considered 
tliat all this was only matter of empty show and 
applause^ without produeing any thing decistve ; 
be resolved to inveat ail the cities that by the 
strength of their garrisons, or situatlon, gave the 
enemy the greatest advantage against us ; as 
Jugurtha wouldthus be strípped of all his strong- 
holds, if he sufiered them to be taken, or to bc; 
bnnight to an engagement. For Bocchus Iiad 
frequently sent deputies to him, to signify his 
desire of the Roman friendship, and that no 
hosiilities were to be apprehended from hiin. 
Biit whether this was only pretence, timt li« 



migiit fiill npon us unawares with tlie greater 
sucoess ; or whether it proceedeti from the ui- 
constancy of his temper, one wliile prompting 
him to war, another to pence ; I have not l)een 
able to disoover. 

The consul, in pursuance of his design, ad- 
vanced againstthe strong towns and forts, some 
of which he took by assault, and othprs he 
gainetl over to him by threats or proniises. At 
first, uideed, he attempted only sniall to^ns, 
thinkhig that Jugurtha, in order to protect his 
subjects, wouldcome to a bettle: but finding 
that he kept at a distance, and was empluycd 
in other affiihrs, he thought it was time to enter 
upon greater and more difficult enterprises. 

There stood, in tlie midst of vast deserts, a 

large and strong city cailed Capsa, said to have 

lieen founded by the Libyan Heroules. The 

ciUiens, by reeson of the many immunities tliey 

enjoyed «mder Jugrutha, who exercised a gentle 

government over them, were thought to be 

&itlifully devoted to him. They were secured 

against their enemies not only by good fortifi- 

cations, numbers of men and magazines of arms, 

but much more by the difficulty of approeching 

them : for the whoie country round, except tlie 

fields adjoining to tlie town, was barren and un- 

cuiti\'ated, without water^and infested with ser- 

pentSywhose rage, like that of other wild beasts, 

is heigfatened by fiunhie, and who, thou^h na- 

turally mischievous, are still more so when they 

are hiflamed by thirst. Maríus had an ardent 

desire to master this pUoe, not only on account 

of its importance for the purposes of war, but 

because of the difficulty of the undertaking : as 

an additional motive, too, Metellus hadacquired 

great glory by taking Thala, a town that much 

resembled it in strength and situation, except 

that at Thala there were several spríngs not 

fiir from the town ; whereas the inhabitants uf 

Capsa had only one, and that within the dty, 

without any other supply of water but from the 

heavens. This people, as weli as the other iii- 

habitants of Aírica who lived at a distanoe from 

the sea, and in a rustic manner, the nftre easily 

supported this scarcity of water, because the 

Numidlans live mostly upon milk and venison, 

without the use of sait, or, indeed, any other 

incentíve to appetite : the sole purpose of eat- 

ing and drínking among them is to satisfy tlie 

nrcessary demands of nature, and not to giatiíy 

luxury nnd intemperence. 

'ïhr (H)iis;il Uwk all possible precautions in 
tl.ib uiult ru.kiiig ; but reiíed, I a|p apt tothink, 

U 
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^pontliefodsforiaooe»; u buiiiui pnidpnce 

oould noi fiifficieiitly provide agsinst 6o greet ^ 

diActtlUes. To his other disoouragemeDts wu , 

added scarcity of oorn, the Numidians applying 

themselves more to gnsing than tillage : be- 

sides, wliai giBin there was, had been carried 

off, by the king's orders/into forlified pboes ; 

and as it whs the end of sofflxner, the ground 

was parched and pruduced nothing. He acted, 

however, ounsidering his oondition, with grpat | 

prudenoe and forestght. The cattle he liad 

taken some days beibre, he oonimiUed to the 

auxiliarj cavahy to oonduct ; and ordered his 

Íieutenant A. Maiilius io march with the ligtat 

oohorts to the dty Laris, whero he had pkioed 

his provisioiis and military chest ; tpl ij n g hlm, 

that he was going in punuit of plunder, and 

would Join him in a &w days. Thus OQnoeal- 

ing his desigiiy he marrhed directly to the liver 

Tana. 

In bis marchy he everf day distributed cattle 

among the compenies of foot and troops of ' 

hone in equal propoition, and took care to 

have. bottles made of their hides : thus he at 

onoe made the want of ooni less sensiblj feli, 

and províded such utensils as were soon to be- 

come neoessary, whilst ali wero ignomnt of his 

intentions. After siz days' march they airived 

at the river, and had ahready made a great 

number of bottlea. Having pitched hls camp 

there, and foriiííed ii slighily, lie ordered his 

men to refresh themselves, thai they migfai be 

leady to march ai sun-sei ; and iikewise io ky 

aside all their baggage, and ioad themseives 

and iheir beasts of burden only with water. 

Ai the iime appouted lie decamped,aiid marcfa- 

ing the whoie night, encamped again hi the 

moniing. The same lie did ilie nexi nigfai ; 

and the ttiird, iong before dawn, lie came io a 

phioe fuU of small hills, aboui two milcs firom 

Capsa, wfaere tie passed the remaining pari of 

the nigfai, oonoealhig liis foioes wiih the greai- 

esi possible care. Bui as soon as day appear- 

ed, and tlie Numldians, being under no appre- 

hensions of an enemy, liad many of them ieft 

the iown, he instantly ordered ali his h<yse, 

with tiie nimblest of liis fboi, io íly to Capsa 

and secure ihe gates. He himself foilowed 

with greai despatch, noi suffering any of liis 

men to stniy for plunder. When the inhabi- 

tants foimd this, tlie great oonsteniation where- 

with they were seized, the unoxpected cnlamity 

itiai befeii Úwm^ and the consideratton tliat 

many of their feilow-citizens were wilhoiit tlie 

S 



walls in the hands of tlie enemy, fopoed 
io suirender. Their city, however, was burai ; 
ihe youUi piit io the sword ; ail (he rett sold ; 
and the piiuider given io the soidierB. Tfate 
se\ ere oourse, ooiitiary to the laws of wv, wm 
noi oocasioned by the avarioe or craelty of tiie 
oonsui ; bui was taken, beGMise the plaoe wan 
very advnntageous io Jugortha, and of dilHralt 
aocess io ns; tlie citiaeiis, an inonns t an i pevfidl- 
ous raoe, noi io be cnrbed by &vnurs or ter- 



Af cer Mariui faad eBecuied so bold an 
prise withoQi any detitsieni to his men, his 
name, wfaich was indeed gr e at and renowned 
before, beoame now nuioh mopeso. AU fais 
aciions, even tfaoae thai were ioo forward, wtn 
iooked opoo as the efiects of ■npeiior abiiiiies ; 
tlie sokiiers, being OBder a gentie mnnnand, 
and witlud enriched by him, exudied liim to 
the sltíes; tfae Nnmidians dreaded lilm as mon 
than mortai : in sliort, both aliies and enemies 
beiieved he had eiibpr the spirii of n dniy, o» 
thai ihe gods assisied liim in aii tiiings. 

After tltía suooess, ihe oantui advanced 
againsi otiier iowns ; in taking aanie of wfaidi 
fae mei with oppositUm from tiie NnmHianw ; 
bui mosi of tÍMan wen deserted liy tlieir uihabi- 
tants, wbo dreaded tfae iragicai &te of G^isa; 
and these fae Iwnied to tlie ground. Thus all 
paris were fiiled with lamentaikms and slangfa^ 
ier. Ai Íasi, liaving raade iifaaseif masier of 
many plaoes» and mo^ of ifaem withoni loas of 
biood, lie engaged in anoilier enterprise, not 
so haaidous as tJiai of Capea, bui equaily dif- 

ÍKUÍt. 

Noi &r from the river of Mnincliay wfaich 
separated ihe kingdoma of Jugnrtha and Boc- 
chus, thero siood, in ihe midsi of a phiin, a 
smaii fort, upon a rock of oonsiderabie breadtb 
ai iop, and prodigioiisiy liigfa; nalnrBlly aa 
sieep on every síde as ari or laboor could faavc 
made it, ezcepi one pari very straii. As tfae 
king's treasuro was iúpi in tliis plaoe, Marins 
exertedliis utmosi efiortatoiakeii; andswy 
ceeded more by cfaance than prudeni manage- 
meni : for the castle was abundantly provided 
with men, arms, provisions, and a spring of wa« 
ier ; its situaiion rendered ii impossibie to make 
use of mounds and iunpets, and aii the madii- 
nery of a siege ; the way io ii was very narrow, 
with a prpcipioe on each side ; the moving gal- 
leríi'S were pushed agaiiisi ii with grvat danyfr« 
and to iMi piu^jose ; fur wken they advanoed bui 
evcr so litUe, they wcre destroyed ijy fire or 
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gient stones. Tlie soldiers could iieilher slund 
finnly to advauce tUeir works, for Uie steepness 
of the rock; nor moke use of their batteríes, 
without exposing themselves to great danger. 
The bravest of them were either slain or 
wounded, and the rest greatly discouraged. 

Now Marius, having thus speni niany loil- 
some days, defaated with himsel^ whether he 
ahould abandon his enteiprise, as it proved un- 
successful, or wait the interposition of fortune, 
which had been so often &vounible to him. 
Whilst he was under this sore perplexity for 
aeveral days and nlghts together, a Lfgurian, 
B common soidier of the auxiliary cohorts, going 
out of the camp in search of water, happened 
to observe, not far from the side of the casUe 
opposite U> that where the attack was made, 
some snails crawling among the rocks ; of which 
gathering one, then another, and still dimbing 
to procure more, he wos got insensibly ahnost 
to the top of Uie mountain : where, peroeiving 
every thing quiet, Uie naturai desire of seeing 
unknown objects prompted him to prooeed. It 
Iiappened Uiat Uiere grtw, in Uiat very place, 
a great oak out of the side of the rock, which 
bending downward a litUe near the root, then 
takinga tum, mounted upward, as all trees 
naturelly do. 

The Ligurian, one while laying hold of the 
bninches of this trec, another of the prominen- 
ces of the rock, got so high at last as to be able 
to survey the whole plan of the casUe, without 
l)eing di&turbed by the Numidians, who were 
aii engaged on that side where Ihe attack was 
made. After he had carefully examined wbat- 
ever he thought would be of use to him in the 
execution of his design, he retumed the same 
way, not hastily, as he went up, but pausing at 
every step, and observing every thing wiUi the 
utmost care. He then hastened to Marius, in- 
formed him of what he had done, pressed him 
to make an attempt upon the casUe on that 
side where he himself had mounted, and pro- 
mised tbat he would lead the way, and be the 
first to fiioe the danger. Maríus sent some of 
Uiose who attended him aloQg with the Ligu- 
ricn to examine Into the proposBl ; who acoord- 
ing to their different judgments reported that 
the undertaking was easy or difficult. The con- 
sul, however, took courBge upon it, and deter- 
mined to make the attempt Uie next day ; ap- 
pointing for that purpose a g^rd of four cen- 
turíons with their companies, and five trumpet- 
ers, the nimblest he oonld find, orderíng them all 



to foUow the directíons of the Ligurian, who, 
when the time*wBs oome, and every Uiing pro» 
vided and put in order, advanoed to the place. 

The oenturíoos, aocording to the instructions 
which they had reoeived írom their guide, had 
changed Uieir arms and dress, and marched with 
Uieir itebd and feet bare, Uiat they might have 
the fineer prospect, and climb more easily. They 
had their swords over their shoulders, and their 
bucklers too, which were of the Numidian kind, 
and made of leather, both for lightness, and 
that they mig^t not sound if they happened to 
dash against the rock. The Ligurian, ieading 
the way, Ued oords about the stones, and such 
old roots of trees as appeared bere and there, 
to assist the soldiers in climbing ; lending hls 
hand, finom time to time, to such as were di»- 
couTBgedatso rugged a march. When the 
ascent was steeper than ordinary, he sent them 
up before him unarmed, and Uien foUowed 
hïmself wiUi Uieir anns. Wbat appeared exr 
tremely difficult and threatening even to Uieir 
best endeavours, he trírd;'and by nsoending 
and descending sevcral lioies, i'ucouniged the 
rest to foUow him, and then retired to make 
way for thenu At length afler much tedious 
labour, they gained the casUe, which was quitt 
naked on that side, the enemy beingaU engaged, 
as at other times, in the opposite quarter. Wheu 
Marius was informed of the success of the Li- 
gurian, though he had kept the Numidians em* 
ployed aU day long by a conUnued attack, yet 
now encouraging the soldiers, he salUed out ot 
his galleries, and drawing up his men into the 
form of a sheU, advanced against the casUe. 
At the same time too, in order to terriíy 
the enemy, he plied Uiem hard with engines, 
archers, and slingers, at a distanoe. The Nu^ 
midians, who had oíten before broke to pieors 
and even bumt the Roman gaUeríes, did not 
now defend themselves within Uieir batUemc^nts, 
but spent whole days and nights wiUiout Uieir 
walls, laUing at Uie Romans, and charging 
Maríus with madness. They threatened our 
men with being made slaves to Jiigurtha, and 
were, indeed, extremely Uisolent on aooount of 
their success. 

While both sides were warmly engaged hi a 
vigorous struggle for glory and empire on the 
one hand, and life and Uberty on the other, the 
trumpets on a sudden sounded in the enemy's 
rear. Upon which the women and cliildren, 
who had come out to see Uie engagement, fled ; 
after them such as were next the waUs; and 
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•i kit ali, anncd and nnanDed The Romani 
lapan tliis ^nmeá onwaid with'gmter vigour, 
oveithrowing the enr mf, and only wounding 
most of them ; tlM'n going over the hcaps of 
ilain, they ílew to tlie walls, all thirsting for 
glory, and stríving each to g«t before the other, 
not one peraon stopping for pl iind<T. Thus ac - 
cidental success JustiAed the rasbness of Marius, 
and even his impnidenoe contrilMited to height- 
cn fats glorj. 

During this tranaaction, L. Sylla the quaestor 
arrived in the camp with a great body of hone, 
baving be«^ left at Rome bj Marius, to raise 
them in Latium and among our aliieSi. And 
here, as this círcumstanoe has ied me to make 
mentíon of so extnuxdinarj a man, I thougfat 
It woold not be improper to give some aooount 
of hfai genius and chamcter ; espedalij as I do 
noi dpsigu to speakof hlmeisewfaerp,andas L. 
Siaena, the best and most aocunte of all tliofae 
who have given us his hlstory, appean to me 
BOt to have spoken of him with so much fiee- 
dom as he shouid have done. 

Sjiia was desceuded from an emlnent patri- 
dan fiunily ; but its iustre was aimost quite ob- 
scored bj the degenerecj of his iate ancestors. 
He wns perfect master of the ieaming both of 
Oreeoe and Rome ; of a grcat spirit ; fond of 
picasures, but fonderofgiory; wiien business 
did not cali him, he induiged to Íuxury, but 
never suÍTered his business to be hindered by it, 
uniess in the case of his divoroe, in wfai<;^ he 
oo^t to liave acted in a more honouFabie man- 
ner. He wns eioquent, artfiii, casj, and obiig- 
ing in his firiendships; of vast reacfa in dis- 
guising fais designs ; iibeiai of every tfaing, 
espedniix of fais mouey. He was, indeed, the 
bappiest of aii men, before his suooess in tfae 
civii wars ; yet fats fortune never surpassed fais 
merit ; so that manj have made it a question, 
whether he were more brave or more fortunate. 
As to fais behaviour aftcr tfae dvii war, I know 
not faow it is to lie reoounted, wfaether witfa 
greater sfaame or horror. 

When Syila, as we faave aiready reiated, was 
oome into Afríca, and faad Joined Maríus in his 
camp, tfaough he was liefore rew and ignorant 
in the art of war, yet in a short time fae became 
a very abie warrior. He was, moreover, very 
aífiible to the soidiers ; gi«nted fiivours to many 
upon their asking them, and to many without 
asking ; was liackwani to reoeive benefits him- 
seif , but more forwnrd to repay them tlian if 
iher had lieen a delit of mouey ; wooid never 



faave any retums for wfaat favoors he bcsto^t -c!, 
but mther aimed at bringing as many as f 4»n- 
sibie under obligations to him. He ofcrn c u- 
tered iiito conversation with tfae conimon laeti, 
talking8ometimesjooosely,9ometimesscríoa-lT ; 
was witfa tfaem upon every oocasíon, lii iJjrir 
marches, in tfaeir works, and in tfaeir watcfainss ; 
nor did fae, in the meantime, woiiiid the cÍA- 
racterof the oonsul, or any other wortfay perïwn. 
aooording to the base prectice of tbotie wiio urv 
actuated by anibition ; stríving HiisiduauïJy to 
sufier none to surpass faím in oounsel oractiou, 
in botfa wfaicfa he almost exci Íled all othf 
By this oonduct and tfaese qualifiontions, he 
fai a short time greatly beiovcd by Maríus auil 
the wfaole army. 

Now Jugurtfaa, after he faad lost Cápsa aad 
otfaer strong and important places, witfa a grt*at 
deal of money besides, sent messengers to 
Boccfaus, to press hlm to hasten his march inU> 
Numidia ; for that this was a proper time to 
give the enemy liattie. But finding hlm ir- 
resoiute, and weigfalng tfae motives Ibr peace 
and tfaose for war, he gained over his oonfiJaats 
by money, as he had forroerly done ; iiay, and 
promised tfae Moor falmself tfae tiiird part of 
Numidia, upon oondition that the Ronians wc re 
eitfaer dríven out of Africa, or he reoovered Lás 
whoiedomi^ionsbyatreatyofpeace. Boodius, 
tempted with sucfa an oíier, marcfaed imme- 
diateiy to Jugurtha. When both armies weie 
jdned, they feil upon Maríus, as fae was going 
uito winter^uarters, towards the dose of tfae 
evening : persuadlng themselves, that, In case 
of a defeat, the nigfat would secure tfaem, and 
if tfaey proved victorious, it would be no disad- 
vantage to them, sinoe they were so weli ao- 
quainted with the oountry ; whereas the dark- 
ness must distress the Romans, wliatever were 
tfae event. 

The enemy was aiready in fiili view, just as 
the CQnsui yns receiving maiiifold informatioii 
of their approaadi ; and before the anny couij 
be formed or the baggage drawn togetlier, iiay, 
before the signal or any onlers could i)e giveii, 
tfae Moorisli and Getulian horse poured upon 
them ; not in due order, or any regular niethod 
of engaging, but in scattered parties, just as 
chanoe huddled them together. Our meii, 
thougfa alarmed with so unexpected an onset, 
yet mindfui of their former brevery, bddly 
grasped their arms, all ready to encouiiter Uie 
eiiemy, or defend those that were yet mi- 
armed. Some of them mounted their hcm:^ 
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RDd advaDCcd against the foe. The whole 
Betion hud more the resemblanoe of a fra j of 
robbcrs, Uian of a regular battle ; horse and 
foot werc jumbled together, without standards 
or ranks ; some were cut to pieceS) others were 
mai\^led; many, whilst they were engaging 
the foe vigorousiy in íront, were themselves 
AttBcked in rear ; neither oouiage nor arms were 
B sufficient security ; for the enemy, being &r 
more numerous, surrounded us on all sides. 
At last, our men, in whatever place they hap- 
pened to meet in parties, both the Teterans and 
new-faised soldiers (for they too had learued 
war by practice and ezample) thiew them- 
selves into circular bodies ; and thus, having a 
firoDt every way, they sustained the shock of 
the enemy. 

In this distressful sitoation Marius was notin 
the least daunted, nor his courage more sunk 
than on former ocoasfcios; but with hia own 
troop, vdiich he had filled up with men of the 
greatest bravery, without anj regard to personal 
friendship in the chdoe of them, flew about to 
everj quarter, one yáúle sueoouring his own 
men in distress, another charging the thickest 
of the enemy in person ; and by using his sword 
did ali the servioe he could to his troops, shice 
it WBS impossible for him to act the part of a 
general amidst so great confusion. By this 
time the day wos quite spent, without the bar* 
barians abating any thing of their fíiry ; nay, 
Bgreeably to the orders of the kings, who 
thought the darkness an advantage to them, 
they charged with greater ardour than before. 
Whereupon Marius, as the best measure his 
circumstances would admit of, in order to se- 
cure a place of refuge for his army, resolved 
to take possession of two hills near each 
other; in one of wliich, though not large 
enough to encamp on, there was a plentiful 
spring of water : the other was very proper 
fiir a camp, because it was very high and steep, 
and rpqnired but little fortification. He ordered 
Sylla to pass the night by the spring, with his 
tavairy : lie himself having by degrees drown 
jogetlier his scattered troops, the enemy being 
sdll in no lessconfusion, went straight with them 
to tlie other hill. Tlie kings, being tlius dls- 
couraged by the difficulty of the ascent from 
making any further attack, did not, however, 
suíTer their forces to retire, but besetting both 
huJs, pitched ull round tliem with their dis- 
orderiy muliitudes. Then the barbarians, 
kin<iiiiii|^ uiuny fires, pnsscd most of the night 



in mirtb and joUity, bounded to and fio, and 
shouted terríbiy after their usual manner, 
Their leaders, too, were highly elated, and be- 
haved like conquerors, because they had not 
lieen obl'gi d to fly. All this was easily per- 
oeived by the Romans in the dark, being si- 
tuated upon the upper^ground, and gave them 
no small encouragement. Marius*s oonfidence 
being increased by the onskilful conduct of 
the enemy, he ordered a profound silence to be 
kept, not even suffiering the trumpets to sound 
asusualiwhentheguardwaschanged. Assoon 
as day appeared, when the enemy were now 
weary and just fiiUen asleep, hedirected ail tlie 
trumpets, both of horse luid foot, tiiroughout 
the army, to soundat onoe, and the soldiers to 
pour down upon the enemy with a terrilile shout 

The Moors and Getulians, being suddenly 
roused by so horrid and unusual a noise, oould 
neither fly nor take anns, and were utteriy m- 
capable toact or contrive aiiy thing for their 
own security, to such a degree, that behig 
stunned with the noise and firightful shouts, 
severely pressed by our men, witliout receiving 
any assistance from tiieir own leeders, they 
sunk iike men stupified mider this tumult, 
teixor, and amasement. In short, tlicy received 
a totai overthrow, most of their aims and 
military standards were taken* and more were 
kiQed in tliat battle than all the former : for 
sleep and eztraordinary surprise had preyented 
their flig^t. 

Marius now pureued his mareh into his 
winter-quarters, wliich he determined to fix in 
the mariUme towns, for the sake of provisions. 
In the meantime his late victory made hlm 
neither remiss nor imperious ; but, as if tl.e 
enemy liad been in view, he marched with his 
army in form of a square. Sylla oommand- 
ed the cavalry on the right ; A. Manlius, with 
the slingera and archers, as also the Ligurian 
coliorts, on the left : in the front and rear he 
posted the tribunes with the Iigtit«nned fooC 
The deserters, being of small aooount, weie em- 
ployed to observe the motions of the enemy, as 
they were perfectly wi'U acquainted with the 
country. Bcsides, the consul, as if he had 
committed no share of the oommand to toxj 
other, carefuUy attended to every thing him- 
self, went to every quarter, extoUing some, 
reprimanding othen, Just as they deserved it ; 
and as he was constanUy armed and ready for 
action himself, he obilged the soldien to be so 
too. Nor WB9 he iess cautious in fortifying 
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hb camp, than he was bi hte mardi. He com- 
mÍUed the guard of the gates to tlie cohorts of 
tlie legions, and that witfaout the gatet io the 
auxUiaiy horse, placing others upcm the lines 
and ramparts, and visiting them ail roond in 
peraon : not so much ftom any distrust that his 
ofden would not be perfbnaed, as to animate 
his men to undergo their fittigues wlth the 
greater cheerfulness, when they saw tlieir 
genend take an eqaal share. And lodeed 
Marius, boUi now and all Uie tlme he was em- 
ployed in tho war against Juguitfaa, malntained 
good order in the army more bf thc shame of 
offending, than the fear of punishment : whicfa 
some impuied to his passion ior popularity; 
othen allegfd that, befaig inurrd to hardships 
from childhood, he took pleasur« in wfaat othm 
leckon the greatest miserf. Hiis much, how- 
ever, is oertain ; tfae afbin of tfae state were 
managed with as mvcfa suooessand cfagnitf as if 
fais oommand had been ever so rlgorous. 

At last, on tfae fÍMirtfa daj, when they were 
not fiur from Cifta, the soonts appeaied on all 
sides, sdvancing with great faaste ; wbence It 
was conduded thai the enemj were not fiur olT: 
bttt as they retnmed from difierent quartera, 
jet all witfa tfae same aooount, the oonsul not 
knowing how to draw up his armj, resolved not 
10 alter its disposition, biit waited tfae coming' of 
tfae enemy, in the same order and tfae same 
place. Thls disconoerted Jiigurtha, who had 
divided his troope into four purts, flatterfng him- 
self that sorae of them must oertainly attack the 
Romans in the reer with advantage. In the 
meanUme Sylla, upon wfaom tfae enemy first 
fifll, enoooraging his men, charged the Moon 
at the faead of some troops in as doae order as 
posBÍble ; the rest, without moving from their 
ground, defended themselves frnm tfae darts 
thrown at a distanoe, and cut to pieces all who 
ventiued to oome up to them. 

Durin^ tfais engagement of the horae, 
Boochns attacked our rvar with a body of foot 
brougfat by his son Volux, but which had not 
mardied expedltiously enough to be present at 
the former batUe. Marios was then in the finont, 
making head against Jugurtha, wfao finight 
tfaere with a numerous foroe. But the Numi- 
dian prlnoe, when he heard of the arrival of 
Boocfaus, wfaeeled about witfa a few attendants 
to our fiiot, and cried with a loud voioe in 
Latbi, whidi he leamed at Uie siege of Nu- 
mantia, *' that they fouglit to no purpose, fir 
tfaat he faad slain Marhis a litUe befiire with his 



own hand ;" andat thesame time áimnd tfaem 
his sword dyed wiUi the blood of one of our Soat, 
slain by him in theenooonterwith great biavery^ 
Our men hearing this, were more stnick with 
BO shocking a r^ioct tfaan was oonaistrat with 
the opinion they had of Uie vcfadty of the 
author of it : on the conirery, the baibariaoa 
were in^ired with finesh coniagiF, and witli 
gtealer ftiry than ever, pusfaed the Konmns, 
wfao were disfaeartened, and upon the point of 
betakin|r tfaemsehres to fiigfat, when Sylla, 
havlttgp ronted those be was engaged wlth, fiell 
upon the Moon in thetr flank; wher fup oo 
Boochus immediatriy fled. Juguilha, whiisl 
he endeavoured to sastafai hls men, and maln- 
tafan a victory wbicfa fae had almost gaincd, waa 
enclosed bothon the right and left by our bovse ; 
and, having' slain ail abont falm, broke aingiy 
tfarooghUieenemy, andgotoíf amidsta shower 
of daits. By this time, too, Marins, who had 
rooted the cavalry, camo to the relief of bis 
men wbo fae heaid had glim gTOOixL And 
now the enemy was entireiy defeated in erery 
quaiter. 

Then it was that a tiagicai spectade pnesent- 
ed Itseif ali over the widely extended plani ; 
some iying, othen puRuinf^; some kiiled, 
othen taken ; faorses and men prastiate In ttko 
agonies of death. Many wounded, and tfaoDgh' 
impatient to fly, nnabie to do it ; one wtiile 
striving to rise, and instanUy dropping' down 
again. In a word, the grmtnd was covered, aa 
far as the eye oouid reodi, witfa arms and car- 
cases, and the intermediate spaoes stained with 
biood and gore. 

The oonsul, now undonlitedly oonqueror, pnr- 
sued his march to Cirta, aa at firrt he intemled. 
Here, flve dap after the defeat of the bar- 
barlans, depoties came to him fixmi Boodius, 
requesUng of him, in liis name, tosend twoper- 
sons, whom he oould entireiy oonfide in, to tlie 
king, that lie might treat witfa them upon iimt^ 
ten that oonoemed his own interest, and iike- 
wise tliat of the Roman peopie. Tiie.caosiil 
immediateiy sent L. Syiia and A. Maniios, 
who, tliongh they went at the lUng*s requpst, 
yet tliought proper to aooost hfan with a ^ieech, 
in order to dispose him to peaoe, if lie stiii 
seemed ayerse to it : or if he desired it, to 
strengthen that di^osition. Aooordini^y Sytia^ 
to whom Maniius gave p recedcnce, in coii- 
sideration of his eioqnenoe, and not of liia senl* 
ority, thus briefly addressed hfanseif to fioiv 
chus:— 
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^ It !fl ft grrat pleasuTP to us, Itíng Boochus, 

tMmt the gods have cysposed a prince of your 

merit to prpfer peoce to war, aiid no longer to 

8tain your own distin|piished chamcter by unit- 

iwkff with Ju^|;urtha, the most detestable of all 

men ; sinoe you have thus delivered us finom 

the dlsagreeable neoessity of pursuing you both 

with the like vengeauce ( you, for your mistake 

in Bssisling him ; and him, for his enonnous 

crimes. The l umaii people, eveu in thc in- 

&incy of their stnte, when their territory was 

biit small, always reckoned it better policy to 

procure friends than subjects ; thinking it safer 

to rule over soch as yielded a wiUing obe- 

dience, than those who only obeyed throogfa 

oompuision. Nor can any allianoe be more 

advantageous to you than ours : one gre&t rea- 

■on is, tiiat we are ata gieat distance from you, 

Bo tliat you cannot be apprehensive of receiv- 

ingr any injuries fiom us, aod yet we are ready 

to ÍM* 8S serviceable to you as if we were your 

nf*íglilx>ur5. As anotlier inducement, we have 

aÍrpiHÍy ns many subjects as we wish for, and 

oiily wtint to incrrase tiie numl)er of our fríendik 

of wliom neitiier we, nor any other state, can 

ever liave enough. I wish, indeed, you liad at 

ÍSrHt taken tiie present cou'rse; in tliat case, you 

would certainiy Ix^fore now have received more 

benefits from the Roman people, tlian you have 

suffered calamities from their arms. Biit sinoe 

it is the detennination of fortime, which over- 

rules the grpatest port of human a&irs, that 

you sliould make tríai of the force of onr en. 

mity, as weil as of our friendship, embraoe 

quickiy the occasion she now offers, and ac- 

oomplish speedily what you have now liegun. 

Yod have maiiy opportunities, and many things 

in your power, for retrieving yoiir past mistakes 

by future services. To oonciude, lie firmiy 

penuaded of this, tliat the Romans are never 

to be overcome in generosity. Their power in 

wnr, you yourseif have aiready proved " 

To ail thls itocchus returned a very courte- 
otis answer, making at the same time a bríef 
apology for his mísoonduct ; aiieging, " that he 
liad recourse to arms from no hostile intention, 
but purely to defend his own terrítories ; tiiat 
he oouki not bear to see Maríus lay waste tïiat 
part of Numidia which was hls own by the 
right of war, as iiaving ooiiquered it from 
Juguftlia ; tlmt he hnd formeriy seiit ambassa- 
dort to Roroe desiring to be adroitted to an ai - 
liance, and was rejected ; but tiiat he was wil- 
ling to omit mentioning oid things, and to send 



deputies again to the senate, if Marius con- 
sented to \C* This being granted him, the 
mind of tlie barbarian was again changed by 
such of his oonfidants as were oomipted by 
presents from Jugurtha ; who, when lie heard 
tiiat Syila and Manlius liad lieen sent to Boc- 
chus, apprdiended what was railly contriving 
against him. 

Maríus in the meantime, liaving settied his 
army m wiiiter-quarters, marciitd into the de- 
serts, widi a detaciiment of light-armed cohoits 
und part of his cavairy, to Íiesiege a tower of 
Jugurtha's, where he iiad placed aii the ilo- 
man deserters for a garrison. Now again Boo- 
dius, either reflecting upon his two Íate defeats, 
or wrought upon by some othen of his confi- 
dants, wliom Jugurtha iiad not comipted, re^ 
sumed his fonner sentíments, and chose from 
amongst liis fiiends five ambaasndors, of piovcd 
integrity and eminent abiiities : these he order- 
ed to go to Maríus, and af terwaids, if he should 
think proper, to Rome; giving them fiili 
powers to negotiate a£birs, and end the war 
upon any terms. 

The amlxissadors departed speediiy fbr the 
winter-quarters of tlie Romans ; but beíng be- 
set on tiie rond, and stripped of ali tliey had, liy 
Getoiian robliers, tliey pursued their march to 
Sylla, whom the oonsul, when he liegan liis 
ezpedition, had ieft propretor. Sylia reoeived 
them, not as such fiiitliiess enemies deserved, 
but in a respectful and generous manner : the 
barbarians were so pieased with thia, tiiat they 
gave no credit to the report of the Romanava- 
rice, and conduded Syila to he tlieir firiend, from 
his munificence towards them. I* or there were 
many ignorant, even in those days, tliat boun- 
ties were evcr given fix)m interested vicws; 
every generous man 1)eing then thought Iie- 
nevoient, and all presents to prooeed fiom 
kindness. Before him, therpfore, they laíd 
their orders from Bocchus, beseechini^ him at 
the same time to assist them with his advioe 
aud good offioes. They Íikewise spoke m higfa 
terms of tlie wealth, honour, and power of their 
kiiig, forgetting nothing which tiiey thought 
would be subservifflt to tlieir tleslgn, or tend 
to gaín the favour of the quaestor. When Syiia 
liad promised aii> they desired, and instructed 
them in what roanner to address Marius, and 
afcerwanis tlie senate, they stiii waited there 
about forty days. 

Maríus, not sucoeeding in his enteiprise, re- 
tumed to Cirta ; and heing tnformed of Uw 
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arrival of the Bmb..9SAdors, ordprrd both Sjlla 
niul tlu'in lo come to liim. He líkewise sum- 
niourd L. Ucilieuus Uie preior t'fom Utica, 
liiid ttll Uiose of seiiatoriaa miik wlio were lo 
be found in the counliy. lie exauiiued, to- 
gether wiUi Uiem, L'oochus's instructions to 
his ambassadors, whereby they hiid powcrs 
g^^'en Uiem to go to Home, and to apply to 
the consul for a cess>ation of arms tiïl thej 
should retum. Sylla and the greatest part of 
the coujicil approved of this. But there were 
a few, wbo, unaoquainted with the nature of 
human affairs, which are never ftxed, but al- 
ways changing, and constanUy for the worse, 
proposed more violent measures. 

llie Moors, having obtained all tbej desired, 
three of them prooeeded to Rome, with C. 
Octaviiis Kufo, who had come into Afirica as 
quftstor, with monej for the arm j ; two re- 
tumed to the king, who hcenl with pleasure 
the aocount thej gave him of all that had 
passed, and especialij the kindness of Sjlla, 
and the manj demonstrations of friendship 
thej had received from him. His deputles at 
Rome, having implored perdon of thie senate 
ibr the misoonduct of the king, into which, 
thej said, he had &llen thmugii the artifioes 
of Jugurtha, and dealred to be admitted into 
ffíendsliip and alliance, recdved the foUowing 
answer: — 

** The senate and people of Rome are alwajs 
mindful both of &vours and injuries. Thej 
pardon Bocchus, however, because he repents 
of his transgression, and will admit him Into 
fríendsliip and aliianoe when he deserves it." 

As soon as Boochus Jiad notice pf this, he 
wrote to Marius to send Sjlhi to liim, that bj 
his counsel matters migfat be adjusted between 
them. SjlUi was sent acoordinglj, with a 
guord of horse and foot, Balearian dingers, a 
certain number of archers, and a cohort írom 
Pelignum with light arms for the wke of ex- 
pedition ; which however secured them, as well 
as anj other, against the enemj's darts, which 
were but slight On the fifih dajcúf their 
march, Volux, the son of Boochus, appeared 
on a sudden in the open plains at the head of 
a thousand horse, who advandng hastilj and 
without anj order, seemed inore niunerous 
than thej reallj were, and made Sjlla and 
those that were with him suspect thej were 
enemies. Whereupon everj one made readj, 
acQusted their arms, and put themselves in a 
posLure of defence; thej were not, iodeed, 



wÍUiout Uieir ftars; but their hopcs 
gmiti r, as beiiig victorious and to engage with 
tl.ose Utrj Iiad ofo'n oouquered. In the mean- 
t.iuf, tUv. l.or» uu'n, wLo were seiit to recQO- 
iioitrc Uh m, returiied wiUi Udings Uiat remov- 
eil all Uu ir appr('hcii>';ou!>. 

.As soon as V'oiux cir'ved, he addrcssrd 
himself to Uie qua»tor, acquainiing kim U ai 
he was come bj hís fiiUter's otátn to rroeive 
fliKl to guard liim. Aooonlinglj Uiej oou- 
tinued their march together for that and tLe 
following daj without auj ularm ; but in the 
evening, when Uiej had alreadj pitchcd their 
camp, the Moorish prince nui to b jlla wiUi au 
air of constemation, and told him, trenibling, 
that he was informed bj his soouts, <* Umi Ju- 
gurtha was nearat hand;" at the SBme tíme 
asking and entreating the quaestor ** to flj awii j 
with him pnvatelj in the nigkL" 1 o wLich 
Sjlla resolutelj repiied, <* that he was not 
afraid of the Nnmidian, whom he faad so ofien 
defeated ; that he did not distnist Ute oourage 
of his troops ; and that, vren he sure of met-i- 
ing certain destruction, he would stand Lb 
ground, rather than flj infiunouslj, and betraj 
thoae whom he conmianded, merelj to save a 
iífe, at best but of precarious tenure-, and 
which might peihaps in a short time be cut off 
bj some distemper." 

Volux, however, proposhig to him to mardi 
in the night-time, he approved of his advioe ; 
and immediatelj ordered his men io make a 
great number of fires in the camp, after thej 
had supped, and thei^to march silenUj, at the 
first watch of the ni^t Next moming about 
sun-rise, when thej were all thoroughij tired 
with their raarch, as Sjlla was encamping, the 
Moorish horsemen acquainted him, that Ju- 
gurtha had pitched his camp aboitt two miles 
further. Upon hearing this, our men were 
seiaed with great oonstemation, as bclieving 
themselves betiajed and led into an ambush 
bj Volux; and some even proposed putting 
him to death, for that so vile a traitor ought 
not to go unpunished. 

But SjIIa, though he entertained the same 
suspicion as the rest, would not suffer his meu 
to ofíer him anj violence. He exlKHted Uiem 
<*to be of good ooorage; that a few bmve 
troops liad often prevailed against a numerous 
amij ; that the Íeas thej 'spared tiiemseives in 
batUe, the more secure thej would be; that 
none, who had arms in their hands, shouid 
seek Msistanoe firom their heeis whidi were 
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umrmed, nor in the midst of dangtpr turn iheir 
badu, which were blind and defenoeiess, to- 
waids the enemj." Th«i invoking almigiity 
Jove to bear tesUmony to the ^ilt and tmch^ 
erj of fiocehvsy he oidered Volnx to depart 
hi8 camp, asone whohad hostile intentions. 
He, with tears in his eyes, entieated him ** not 
to entertafai any saéi siispicion of him ; that 
nothini^ of this had happened by any treachcvy 
in him, biit rether througfa the subtUty of Ju- 
gurtha, who, being oonstantly in quest of in- 
telltgenoe, had diaoorered his lonle. How* 
ever, as het had no greaí foroe with him, and 
depended entirely upon Boochns for strength 
and support, he d^ not imagine that he would 
dáre to make any open attempt, where the son 
of Boodius must be witness to it; so that he 
thought his best oourse would be to mareh 
boldly through the middie of his camp. That 
88 íbr himself , he woohl either aend his Moors 
before, or leave them there, and acoompeny 
Sylia sii^ly." In such an extremity this pro- 
posal was approved úL Accordingly they im- 
mediately advanced, and pasaed without mo- 
lestation ; Jngurtha being surprised at their 
unexpected coming, and not having tlne to 
take any resolution. In a few days after, they 
got to the end of their joumey. 

There was at that Ume a oertafai Numldtan 
called Aspar, in the eonit of Bocehns, 
wfaom he enjoyed great fr eedom and 
ity, having been despatehed thither by Jugur- 
tha, as soon as he had notlee that Sylla had 
been sent for, fai order to take care of his in- 
terest, and to pry narrowly into all the designs 
of Bocchus. TÍiere was likewise one Dabar 
in his oonrt, the son of Massugreda, and dr- 
scended from Masinissa, but not of equal qual- 
ity, by his grandmother, forhis iatherwasbom 
of a ooncubine. Boedius, wliose fiivoor and 
couftdence he had gained by his many exoel- 
lent acoomplishments, having foond him upon 
many former occaslons atrae firiend to the Ro- 
mans, despatched him forthwith to Sylla, to 
aoquaint him, " that he was ready to do what- 
erer the Romans required ; that Sylhi himself 
might appoint the day, the pUice, and even the 
hour of conference ; that he had reserved every 
thfaig to be adjusted by hfanself and Sylla ; that 
an ambassador there from Jiigurtha ought not 
to gfve him umbmge, sinoe he was admitted to 
the negodaUon with the sole view of fiidlitating 
It, as it was fanpossibie by any other meaiis to 
defeat the dark measures of that prlnoe." 



But I iuid that Boochus acied more like a per- 
fidious African, tluin agreeably to what he pro- 
fessed, amusfaig both tlie Komans and Jugur- 
tha with hopes of peaoe ; and that he frequfiit^ 
iy debated with himself, whether he shouid 
deliver up Jugurtha to the Romans, or Sylla 
to Jugurtha ; his faidfaiations leading him to 
be against us, and hls fears for us. 

Sylia replied, « that he shoukl say but litUe 
beibre Aspar, reservfaig wliat he had to add, to 
be communicated in secret to the king alone, 
or at least fai the preaence of veiy few :" htttroc- 
ting Dabar at the same time as to the answer 
which he expected to reoeive fifom l^occhtis, 
in ihe presenoe of others. When the time ap- 
pointed for the conference arrived, Sylla de- 
dared, « that he came by order of the oonsul to 
know his íinal resolution as to peace or war.** 

The king, agreeably to his Instructions, de- 
sfa«d Sylla to retum about ten days afciT, at 
which time he shouid have a full answer, for 
that as yet he had oome*to no detorminatioii. 
Upon this they both depafted to their respec- 
tive camps. But when the night was far ad- 
vaaeed, Booehus sent privateiy for Sylla; 
none were admitted on elther side but tnisiy 
inteipreters, exoept Dabar, a man of strict hon- 
our, who mediated between them, and was 
swom by mntnal oonsent, to make felthful rr- 
ymentatioos to botlu Upon whkdi the kfaig 
laMpui thus :*- 

*< I never iraagined, that I, the most power- 
Íhl prince fai thi8 part of the world, aïid the 
richest of ali the prinoes I icnow, should ever 
be under obligations to a prlvate person. And 
indeed, Sylla, before I Íoiew you, I have ofleii 
aasisted great numben at their own request, 
and many of my own aooord, but never stood 
in need of the assistance of any myself. The 
case Is now altered; an alteration for whicli 
others usuaily moom, bot I njoioe. I shall 
aiways jglory once to liave had occasion fur 
your fifenddiip, wliidi I value above every 
thing. And as ^ pifK>f of my sfaicerity, aooept 
of my ibroes, my aims, my money, and wliau 
ever else you desire ; use tliem as your own ; 
and afier all, never tliink, as iong as you live, 
tliat I haye made you a sullcient requitai fnr 
your íavours. My gmtitude sliall stili am 
tinue the same ; nor Bhail you ever desin* aiiy 
thing in vain tliat is in my powertodolbr you, 
if I only know it For fai my opinion it is mmv 
dbSiaiimimbie for a prfaioe to be outdooo ftk 
geMNWÍty, than vanquished in armsL 
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thal all other nations must yield to their bra- 
very; but that, when they fought with the 
Gauls, they were only to aim at the preservft- 
iion of their state, and not at giory. Now as 
sooa as ii was known at Rome tiiat the war 
in Numi^ was at aa end^ and ttiat Jugurtha 



was coming in chains ; Marius, thougii nb- 
sent, was chosen consul, and Gaul decret'd 
him for his province. Qn the ^st of Jan- 
uary he triumphed with great glory. At this 
juncture, indeed, the hopes and security of 
Rome rested upon bim 
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